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NATTONAL SCHOOLS IN GERMAIIY. 

^ T a time when promotion of Frimaiy Education in publio 
jk Bchoola is the object of bo many discussions and efforts, 
i/ when variouB views and schemes to that effect are pro- 
& posed, it may not be amiss to ^to a little sketch of the 
|J state of Public Education, especially in Primary or 
■ National Schools, in Germany, — a country where sciences 
and general instruction are acknowledged to be more cultivated, and more 
universally spread than in any other part of the giobe. Whilst here in 
England some fundamental questions, — as the convenience or admissi- 
bility of coercive measures, the exact share which government ought to 
take upon itself in that matter, the claims of different religious per- 
suasions, — are still under discussion ; in Germany a fixed, complete 
system has been for a long time in operation, and proved its excellence 
by striking results, appreciated by those who are directly concerned, as 
well as by distant observers. Comparing the state of other countiiea 
with their own, Germans may well feel proud of their superiority in 
tbis respect ; and it is not asserting too much that by this time people 
at large, even the lower classes, have become consciona of the moi^ and 
material advantages derived for their children fi»m suitable instmction, 
and conrader the &cilities afforded thereto by government a valuable 
acquisition, which they would be quite as reluctant to give up as any 
other improvement owing to modem inventions or political institutions. 
For those who take an interest in the welfare of the rising generation 
it is therefore well worth while to examine that system, its principle 
and working, leaving it then to promoters of different views to 
decide whether the same results may be obtained or compensated for ly 
other means or in a different way. A short preliminary obseirvation is 
necessary. 

■ There is generally a certain degree of indistinctness or confndon. 
of ideas if people speak about institutions in Germany : they very often 
forget that in many respects there is not one Germany, but from thirty 
to forty independent States comprised under that name. In order not 
VOL. XI. KO. 121, N.a B 
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to commit the same error, we must state that the leading features of the 
following observations apply pretty equally to all parts of Germany, but 
more particularly refer to Prussia, which country, even amongst the 
German Confederation, ranks as one of the first, as far as universal 
education is concerned. 

The principle which characterizes public education in Germany, and 
forms the fundamental difference in this point with England, * to be 
found in the eminent part which government takes in this iii»tter. 
Government always considered it their right and duty to guide and 
control education, and take care for its efficiency ; this forms one of the 
great branches of administration, like that of military, commercial, or 
political affairs ; a minister is at the head of the department, — ^its organ- 
ization spreads over the whole country. 

As a first consequence of this principle, all schools, from the highest 
to the lowest, are public establishments, supported, if necessary, and 
superintended ; the teachers trained, nominated, and controlled by 
government ; and the more general regulations are the same all over the 
country. Secondly, the means of acquiring the necessary knowledge 
suitable to the different stations in life are placed within the reach of 
every one. Colleges and commercial schools are in sufficient number, 
and at convenient distances j at least one elementary or national school 
is to be found in every parish ; there the poor are received with the 
wealthy either gratuitously or at reduced terms. But, on the other 
hand, there is also obligation for parents to have their children instructed 
during a certain period; from, the age of six to twelve or thirteen 
children are bound to attend school* 

* Any word like compulsion sounds harsh to English ears, and many persons may, 
in their jealousy of personal liberty, from one such expression be induced to con- 
demn the whole system in question. A few remarks on this point are, therefore, 
not out of place here, and will perhaps serve to modify a one-sided or hasty judg- 
ment. AU sensible parents do not, of course, want any additional stimulus for 
sending their children to a place where they get suitable instruction. There are but 
very few, and those of the lowest class in moral and social station, who, from in- 
difference, or in order to reap some trifling advantage from the labour of their 
children, perhaps even from worse motives, would keep their children from school, 
and allow them to grow up in a semi-barbarous state. For such unscrupulous 
parents and guardians the coercive measures are intended ; and the question with 
them is, whether, means for education being provided by government, there is 
not, besides the undeniable moral obligation, also a social one to avail themselves of 
the advantages thus offered ; whether the community, whom we expect to protect 
lives, property, and morals, and to prevent crimes, has only duties, but no claims in 
this respect, but must quietly look on, that, through want of proper cUspositions in 
parents or guardians, the germs of future offences and crimes grow up in the midst 
of civilization^ Such a view of the case is more prevalent in Germany ; little or no 
objection is entertained against accordant regulations ; and, nevertheless, this fact 
muist not be ascribed to indifference in such matters. A recent trial to introduce 
strioter measures for the proper keeping ef the Sunday, such as are, with general 
approbation, in force in England, excited a great deal oi indignation and opposition ; 
similar outcries might have been heard on that occasion as compulsory measures for 
attending a school would meet with in England. Thus every country has not only 
its particular opinions and feelings, but also special &vourite objects to apply the 
same ; but right consequence in thinking and acting is as rare in the masses as 
among individuals. Hovrever, these national partioul^ties, should they even incline 
towards deceptions or prejudices, must be taken into consideration before the intro- 
duction of iunovations ; but if a double view of a question can be taken, public 
opinion may at least have a chance of knowing both sides, and afterwards decide 
aooordingrly. 
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The tsame prinoiple likewise entitles goyemment to protect public 
schools against rival private establishments, and the latter are almost 
rendered impossible, — at least to the extent in which they exist in 
England. Grammar schools or gymnasiiuns, as well as commercial 
schools, enjoy several privileges referring to military service and exami-4 
nations for the imiversities ; the lower or elementary schools do not 
even want such privileges, as their general efficiency and cheapness 
excludes all competition. Moreover, no one is allowed to establish a 
private school, or give private lessons, without having submitted to an 
examination, and acquired a certificate of capability. In towns a few 
private establishments may be found, but parents often prefer sending 
their children to the parish sehooL 

. Besides the moral and material support given by government, there 
are many causes which contribute to the proficiency of national or 
parish schools : the interest which parents, or rather the population at 
large, naturally take in them, — ^the suitable training and general cha^ 
racter of the teachers,— finally, the continual control and efforts fov 
improvement. 

The proper training of those who devote themselves to the education 
and instruction of the people has always been a point on which the 
attention of government was chiefly directed, and nothing is spared in 
this respect Young persons who feel inclined for this vocation gene- 
rally continue at school when their companions are dismissed, occasionally 
assist with the junior classes, and by private lessons from the respective 
masters and study, prepare for an examination which admits them to a 
so-called seminary or training college for teachers. Here they enter &i 
the age of about eighteen, and reside there for two years. The course 
of lectures and study during this period is not so much calculated to 
augment the real store of knowledge as to give an idea of the most 
rational and effective method to be followed for each object. In fact 
many branches of instruction--as grammar, arithmetic, singing,— are 
more or less minutely gone through as in an elementary class, in form of 
model lessons. There is also a common parish school attached to each of 
these establishments, and there the lessons on method are not only often 
illustrated, but the young men themselves have to practise them under 
the eyes of experienced masters. Afber two years of such training, an 
examination decides the number (from One to Three) of the final oerti-* 
ficate ; and thus qualified and authorized the young candidates, before 
they obtain an independent situation, in many cases enter first as 
assistants in a lai^r school 

But even after their dismissal from the seminary and entering into 
actual service, care is taken, means and stimulations for improvement are 
afforded by continual surveillance over the efficiency of their efforts, and 
by regular meetings for educational purposes. In large towns, all school- 
masters of the place^ in the country from twenty-five to thirty belonging 
to a district, assemble at fixed intervals, under the presidency of a 
clergyman, and spend a day or part of it together. Either a lecture is 
given, essays on a subject before agreed upon are read and discussed, 
books and periodicals exchanged, circulars and other rescripts com- 
municated, part-songs executed, and very often also a regular lesson 
given in the respective school, to be afterwards made a subject of dis* 
cussion. Several publi9atian8 in form of pamphlets, books, or periodicals^ 
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emanating from sacih associationB give evidence of the impulse which is 
imparted by those meeting& Sometimes the schoolmasters of many 
districts assemble for similar purposes ; and of late regular festivals have 
taken place, chiefly for the cultivation of singing ; and on such occasions 
a large concourse of people takes place to listen to well-executed per* 
formancea 

The administration and immediate surveillance of a parish school 
devolves, in the first instance, upon a local committee, consisting of the 
clergyman as chairman, the mayor, and two or more of the more influ- 
ential resident heads of families. With them rests the election of three 
candidates for each vacation, — ^the final nomination depending on the 
decision of a higher authority. They also once or twice a year call 
together the new pupils, or occasionally dispense them from school-going 
for a certain time, and finally dismiss them after an examination. They 
take care that everything which is wanted in school be properly 
provided, and the general regulations observed. The next superior is 
the Inspector, abeady mentioned as president of the regular meetings, 
who every half-year visits aU the schools of his district, and generaUy 
serves as mediator between the local authorities and higher boards. 
Each regency — ^the civil administrative body for about half a million of 
inhabitants — ^has one special member or counsellor for school afiGEurs^ who 
likewise occasionally takes a tour of visitation ; but even the highest 
functionaries do not omit to visit sometimes an humble village school oa 
their road. 

The social position of national schoolmasters, as may be easily 
inferred from the whole of the foregoing statements, is superior to a 
similar situation in England. Besides a more suitable education and 
higher duties, the greater consideration they enjoy is owing to the 
intercourse they necessarily have with all the &milie&(, even the wealthier 
ones, in a town or village ; and in many cases they derive additional 
claim thereto from special causes, as leader or member of a choir or 
musical society, and from similar occupations. The pecuniary situation 
leaves much to be wished for, although government does as much as possible 
to make salaries more agree with the acknowledged importance of the 
duties and exertions. Positive numbers, however, might easily mislead 
those who are not acquainted with the respective value of money in the 
different countries. 

The results of this system of public education are generally quite 
satisfactory. Not only is scarcely a young person to be found who 
cannot read and write, but no one will deny that the great improvement 
in the intellectual and social condition of the lower classes is, in a great 
measure, attributable to the direct or indirect influence of this universal 
training. There are, of course, difTerent degrees in the accomplishments 
attained by the parish schools, according to the number of cksses, that 
of pupils in each, the time and regularity of attending school, and many 
minor causes. In lower country schools and manuS&cturing districts; 
where insurmountable obstacles render a relaxation of the stricter rules 
necessary, the lessons are limited to the most requisite objects, including 
reading, writing, arithmetic, elements of grammar and composition- 
singing, with so much knowledge of national history, geography, and 
other useful knowledge as the general reading-book offers. In more 
^Youred establishments in towns or large countiy-places, where several 
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masters are engaged at the same school, the above limits are considerably 
extended ; in the upper classes a regular course of sacred and national 
history, geography, arithmetic, with the elements of geometry, natural 
sciences, grammar, letter-writing and other compositions occurring in 
common life, singing (part-songs), is gone through ; whilst carefully elabo- 
rated reading-compendiums in yerse and prose introduce a great many 
other objects, and are intended, under an experienced master, to open 
the mind to higher ideas, and dispose the hesot for everything that is 
noble and elevated. Such instruction is quite sufficient for the respective 
classes of inhabitants in town and country. Tradesmen of all descrip- 
tions, merchants and their clerks, who do not require the knowledge of 
foreign languages, and all persons standing on a level with thel^ in the 
social scale, before they enter into business, frequent no other but parish 
schools j and besides this the latter also supply well-prepared pupils to 
the Latin colleges and commercial establishments. 

The due influence of religion and church-authority upon education iB 
secured by those dispositions of the law which grant to the clergy an 
important part, especially in the immediate or local administration of 
parish schools. One difficulty, which in England arises from the claims 
of so many different persuasions, does not exist to the same extent in 
Prussia and the adjoining States. Entire liberty of conscience is an 
acknowledged principle, but two persuasions — the Evangelical or Pro- 
testant, and the Boman Catholic, — ^are recognized as being entitled to 
equal rights and support from government. But as no fixed dogmas are 
strictly enjoined by the established Protestant Church, a much greater 
liberty and variety of opinion exists between its members than is 
possible in England without one party being compelled to separate and 
form a distinct community of dissenters. Therefore schools of the said 
two denominations suffice for almost all places ; and wherever it can be 
possibly done, one of each persuasion is established. If a family, through 
isolation, is obliged to send its children to a school of different per- 
suasion, little inconvenience is to be feared from such a circumstance ; 
partly on account of a general spirit of toleration, partly because the 
strictly religious instruction is seldom given during regular school-hours, 
very often in church, and of course without any compulsion for parents 
who object to it. * 



OuE Good Qualities. — It is generally admitted, and very frequently 
proved, that virtue and genius, and all the natural good qualities which 
men possess, are derived from their mothers. — Theodore Hook. 

Consolation for the Dull. — ^There is no talent so useful towards 
rising in the world, or which puts men more out of the reach of Fortune, 
than that quality generally possessed by the dullest sort of people, and 
in common speech called discretion — a species of lower prudence, by the 
assistance of which people of the meanest intellect, without any other 
qualification, pass through the world in great tranquillity, and with 
unusual good treatment, neither giving nor taking oSence,— Swift. 



FIRST LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC. 

BY CHARLES HACKS HERMANN. 

OEE than & hundred different works on Common Aritk- 
metia were printed in England since the beginning of 
this century ; nevertheless, the foUowing little essay 
cltums admissioti on aooount of several characteristiea 
which essentially distinguish it amongst so large a number. 
The great majority of the above-mentioned books are in- 
tended for the use of the pupil, and merely contain the necessary mecha- 
nical rule for each arithmetical operation, with more or leas copious and 
variegated examples, these latter to be solved by applying, quite mecha- 
nically, the given rule. It ia evident, and many authors openly avow, 
that their only aim is to impart a certain practical skill, to enable the 
pupil to solve easily and qulokly those arithmetical problems which may 
occur la common Uie. There ia no pretension to look upon this branch 
of instruction from a higher point of view, and treat the subject, besides 
imparting that deurable practical skill, at the same time as a most 
suitable means of developing the mental iacultiee of a child. Some few 
writers acknowledge the eminent usefulness of mathematical subjects 
for that purpose ; but although they prefix to the title of their book the 
words "Intellectual," "Bational," or other such-like expresaions, they 
either confine themselves to problems to be solved by Mental Arithmetic, 
only, or, seeking the great point in the different arrangement and selec- 
tion of the problems, make at least no attempt to introduce a rational 
method into the very act of teaching this sdenoe. Even the most 
explicit, as &r as method is concerned, of modern writers on Arithmetic, 
give comparatively few hints to the teacher, how he may bring his 
pupils to think about their operations, find out for themselves and 
thoroughly understand the rules, and be convinced of their correctnees. — 
Again, with Uie exception of two or three, who shortly mention the use 
of strokes on the black-board, or balls and other material objects, for 
iUostratisg the primary arithmetical notions and operations, aU books on 
arithmetic suppose, in their beginning, a previous kaowledge of numbers, 
and the original operations of adding, subtracting, &c There may, 
perhaps, be amongst the number of books above given, one or another 
which more approaches to the form I have in view ; but if I pass it over 
unnoticed, I do so unintentionally. Besides a great many school-books 
on Arithmetic, which I had known before, I lately examined for a long 
time, and with much trouble, those which were to be found at the 
British Museum, but waa very often disappointed by looking in vain for 
a copy which ought to have been there. However that may be, it is 
Certain that a rational method of teaching the first principles of Arith- 
metic is far from being generally used, or even thought o^ in most 
schools ; and a great many guides for the teacher may be published yet 
to promote that more efilectual primary instruction which forms now the 
object of so many claims and efforts. 

The' form in which the following sketches appear, that of dialogues, 
is undoubtedly the most natural, and best adapted to give a correct idea 
of that rational method which awakens and exerts the mental faculties. 
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and only considers those acquirements as lasting and reliable wliich were 
obtained by self-actiyity of the mind. It is evident, that in a book 
only outlines or sketches for lessons can be given; a great many 
incidental questions and observations will suggest themselves during the 
eourse of a conversation ; and a mother who has once begun to try these 
instructions, will soon find that she requires very few hints as to the 
order and general character of her instructions, and that she does best 
not to bind herself too strictly to the models here given. 

The idea of publishing the present treatise gradually presented itself 
to me. Being engaged in schools, as well as in private families, in 
England ever since 1851, I had ample opportunity of observing the 
deficient knowledge and surety of my pupils in Arithmetic, owing chiefly 
to the want of a rational system in their first instruction. But, as 
Mathematics were not my particular department, I took no further 
notice of it until, from changed circumstances, I became more lively 
interested in the general proficiency of my pupils. I then \mdertook 
one special branch of that science — the fractions ; and being myself, as 
well as my friends and pupils, well satisfied with the result of my teaching, 
wrote down a sketch of the method I followed, and published it in the 
JouBNAL OF Education. But even during those lessons in fractions, 
I was very often checked and unpleasantly disappointed by finding that 
the original foundations of my pupils' knowledge and skill in Arithmetic 
were so very loose and unsatisfactory ; their science and ability were 
strictly limited by a certain number ; the common operations of adding, 
subtracting, and multiplying, by mental Arithmetic, went up to a given 
number ; beyond that, pen and ink were absolutely necessary, and then 
even the slightest deviation from a mechanical rule put them out. Thus 
it often happened that an otherwise satisfactory demonstration or solution 
of a problem was impeded by such common-place difficulties. I now 
inquired more closely into the matter, examined the respective school- 
books, attended lessons, and had conversations with masters and parents 
about the subject. The result of my studjring the books generally used 
in schools, I have already given ; I did not find one intended for the 
teacher Imnsdf, containing an exposition of the method to be followed 
in teaching. As for the lessons, it may be easily inferred, from the want 
of pr<^r guides for the masters, and the generally acknowledged defi- 
ciency of systematical training of teachers in public as well as private 
establishments, that they do not materially differ from the mere 
mechanical treatment of the subject in the respective books. What I 
heard from parents and tutors, only confirmed me in my idea that 
nothing more beneficial for this branch of education could be done than 
to write some explicit models of lessons, such as they ought to be given 
in schools or private families. It had been my particular good fortune 
to meet with many pupils who had received their first instruction from 
their own mother, and, as is always the case, turned out very intelligent 
pupils. The only reason why those mothers had entirely neglected 
Arithmetic was, that they considered the subject too dry for little 
children ; they did not know themselves much about it, and had no idea 
how to give those lessons. The following pages are especially also 
intended for such mothers ; if they only try, they will soon find that it 
is not so difficult after all, and their efforts will certainly have a most 
beneficial effect upon the intellectual development of their children. 
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FWfA Notions, The N'wfnhers from 1 to lO. 

Master. (Having placed the whole class before him in front of the 
black-board.) What do I hold here in my hand ? — Answer, A pen. 

M. Say : That is a pen. How many pens are there % — A. One pen. 

M, Say again : That is one pen. 

[We observe here in the beginning, that it is very important to insist 
always upon full sentences. Such complete answers not only prove that 
the question has been well understood, but also induce the pupil to 
think more distinctly, and express himself more correctly.] 

M, Now say all together : That is one pen. (Taking another pen 
into his left hand :) How many pens have I here % — A, That is also 
one pen. 

M. Say so all together. Now listen to what I say, and we shall 
afterwards see who can repeat it (putting the two pens together) : One 
pen and one pen are two pens. Who can say the same ? (Several 
children do so.) 

M, Say so all together. 

M. Who can lift up one finger 1 Do all so. Henry, show me two 
pens — ^lift up two fingers. What is more, one shilling or two shillings ? 
— A, Two shillings are more than one shilling. 

M. How much more ? — A. One shilling more. Or better : Two 
shillings are one shilling more than one shilling. 

M, How many tables, fireplaces, <S^c. are in this room ? — A, In this 
room there is one table, <&;c. 

M. (Naming an object which is twice in the room :) How many maps 
are in this room ? — A. There are two maps in this room. 

M, Name other objects of which there two in this room. — A» We 
have here two black-boards, two windows, &o. 

Jf. What have you once on your body % — A. I have one head, one 
mouth, one forehead, <S^c. 

M, What have you twice on your body ? — A, I have two eyes, two 
arms, two hands, <&c. 

M. What is only once in this town 1 — A. In our town there is on© 
market-place, one town-hall, one mayor, <kc. 

M. Now look here ; I make one stroke on the black-board, now two 
more beneath the first. Take this piece of chalk and do the same ; 
try to make your strokes straight, and equally long and thick. 

[For a first regular lesson with little children the preceding exercises 
are sufficient. With all preparations, getting them in order, corrections, 
additional questions which may suggest themselves during its course, it 
will take nearly half an hour ; and as uninterrupted attention is 
required, that time must not be exceeded. The next lesson begins with 
a repetition of the preceding one, particularly of its first questions. 
Then the master continues.] 

M, How many pencils do I hold here ? — A, There are two pencUs. 

M. (Taking another pencil) How many pencils have I here 1 — A. That 
is one pencil. 

M, Now listen to me : Two pencils and one pencil are called three 
pencils. John, say the same ; now Henry ; now all together. Give m© 
one pencil, now two, now three ; always say at the same time how* many 
you give me. What is three times in this room % Take the chalk and 
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m&ke one istroke on tlie black-board, now two nnderneatb it, and after 
that three more strokes. Now say with me (pointing to the strokes) t 
This is one stroke, there are two strokes, there are three strokes. Now 
backwards. Say the numbers without looking at the black-board, now 
backwards. 

[Most of these answers are to be given first by one child, and to be 
repeated by all of them. 

The object of all preceding questions and exercises was not so much 
to make the children acquainted with the numbers one, two, three, 
(which they probably very well knew before they entered the school- 
room), as to accustom them to pay attention, express distinctly their 
ideas, and learn a few expressions which are necessary for the following 
exercises. To obtain this important object we purposely dwelt long 
on the first numbers, which in themselvea offer no great difficulty. The 
master now goes on in the same way, varying his questions and the 
objects he uses for illustrating the same ; but he must never omit first 
to show to the eye what he intends to teach, and frequently cause his 
pupils to show themselves, on material objects, what they are saying 
about numbers. This is also the best way to fix their attention and 
interest them in the lessons. To avoid repetition with too little 
variation for the reader, — which, however, with little children is 
necessary, — ^we now suppose our pupils taught in the manner given 
above the numbers as far as 7. The master then begins the next lesson.] 

M. Charles, say the numbers from 1 to 7 ; Tom, say them back- 
wards ; now, all together. Count how many books I have here. — 
A» One, two, three, four, five, — there are ^ve books. 

M, How many fingers do I lift up 1 Count them in the same way. 
Now pay attention to how many strokes I make on the black-board. 
Henry, how many brothers have you ? Name them. How many 
fingers have you on your left-hand 1 Tell me how many days there are 
in a week. — A. A week has seven days. 

M. Name them. Who can name them backwards 1 Which is the 
first day of the week, the second, the last, the fifth ? 

[Several of the latter questions are, of course, a kind of deviation 
from the exact subject of Arithmetic, but we insert them on purpose to 
show that they are not altogether objectionable. It has been already 
mentioned that in the course of a lesson many additional questions may 
suggest themselves, and any master or mother knows that from expe- 
rience. If such slight deviations from our principal object do not occur 
too often, and are not too long, they prove very useful by bringing a little 
more variation and interest into an otherwise dry subject. Besides, we 
must not forget that at this period of education a rapid progress of our 
pupils in one particular branch is not so much our object as a general 
and harmonious development of all mental fiiculties, and it therefore 
matters little if our conversation turns for a moment from the chief 
object.] 

M. Charles, say the numbers from 2 to 6, from 3 to 7 ; backwards, 
from 7 to 2, <kc. Which is more, — 3 or 4, 2 or 5, 7 or 6 ? Now answer 
this question : Which is less, — 3 or 4 1 — A, 3 is less than 4. 

M. We ai'e now going to learn- a new number. Here I take seven 
pens,— one, two, three, &c. ; and here is another pen which I add to the 
seven. Seven and one are called eight. Repeat that, and several 

c 
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Fvrst Notions, The Nwrnherafrom 1 to lO. 

Master. (Having placed the whole class before him in front of the 
black-board.) What do I hold here in my hand % — Answer, A pen. 
M, Say : That is a pen. How many pens are there % — A, One pen. 
M, Say again : That is one pen. 

[We observe here in the beginning, that it is very important to insist 
always upon full sentences. Such complete answers not only prove that 
the question has been well understood, but also induce the pupil to 
think more distinctly, and express himself more correctly.] 

M. Now say all together : That is one pen. (Taking another pen 
into his left hand :) How many pens have I here 1 — A. That is also 
one pen. 

M, Say so all together. Now listen to what I say, and we shall 
afterwards see who can repeat it (putting the two pens together) : One 
pen and one pen are two pens. Who can say the same 1 (Several 
children do so.) 

M, Say so all together. 

M. Who can lift up one finger 1 Do all so. Henry, show me two 
pens — ^lift up two fingers. What is more, one shilling or two shillings % 
—A, Two shilUngs are more than one shilling. 

M. How much more ? — A. One shilling more. Or better : Two 
shillings are one shilling more than one shilling. 

M, How many tables, fireplaces, &c. are in this room ? — A, In this 
room there is one table, &c. 

M, (Naming an object which is twice in the room :) How many maps 
are in this room ? — A. There are two maps in this room. 

M, Name other objects of which there two in this room. — A. We 
have here two black-boards, two windows, &o. 

M, What have you once on your body % — A, I have one head, one 
mouth, one forehead, <fec. 

M, What have you twice on your body 1 — A. I have two eyes, two 
arms, two hands, <&c. 

M. What is only once in this town ? — A, In our town there is one 
market-place, one town-hall, one mayor, &c. 

M, Now look here ; I make one stroke on the black-board, now two 
more beneath the first. Take this piece of chalk and do the same ; 
try to make your strokes straight, and equally long and thick. 

[For a first regular lesson with little children the preceding exercises 
are sufficient. With all preparations, getting them in order, corrections, 
additional questions which may suggest themselves during its course, it 
will take nearly half an hour ; and as uninterrupted attention is 
required, that time must not be exceeded. The next lesson begins with 
a repetition of the preceding one, particularly of its first questions. 
Then the master continues.] 

M, How many pencils do I hold here ? — A, There are two pencils. 
M. (Taking another pencil) How many pencils have I here ? — A, That 
is one pencil. 

M, Now listen to me : Two pencils and one pencil are called three 
pencils. John, say the same ; now Henry ; now all together. Give me 
one pencil, now two, now three ; always say at the same time how'many 
you give me. What is three times in this room % Take the chalk and 
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make one stroke on the black-boaxd, now two underneath it, and after 
that three more 8troke& Kow say with me (pointing to the strokes) i 
This is one stroke, there are two strokes, there are three strokes. Now 
backwards. Say the numbers without looking at the black-board, now 
backwards. 

[Most of these answers are to be given first by one child, and to be 
repeated by all of them. 

The object of all preceding questions and exercises was not so much 
to make the children acquainted with the numbers one, two, three, 
(which they probably very well knew before they entered the school- 
room), as to accustom them to pay attention, express distinctly their 
ideas, and learn a few expressions which are necessary for the following 
exercises. To obtain this important object we purposely dwelt long 
on the first numbers, which in themselves offer no great difficulty. The 
master now goes on in the same way, varying his questions and the 
objects he uses for illustrating the same ; but he must never omit first 
to show to the eye what he intends to teach, and frequently cause his 
pupils to show themselves, on material objects, what they are saying 
about numbers. This is also the best way to fix their attention and 
interest them in the lessons. To avoid repetition with too little 
variation for the reader, — which, however, with little children is 
necessary, — ^we now suppose our pupils taught in the manner given 
above the numbers as far as 7. The master then begins the next lesson.] 

Jf. Charles, say the numbers from 1 to 7 j Tom, say them back- 
wards j now, all together. Count how many books I have here. — 
A. One, two, three, four, five, — there are five books. 

M. How many fingers do I lift up 1 Count them in the same way. 
Now pay attention to how many strokes I make on the black-board. 
Henry, how many brothers have you ? Name them. How many 
fingers have you on your left-hand 1 Tell me how many days there are 
in a week. — A. A week has seven days. 

M, Name them. Who can name them backwards 1 Which is the 
first day of the week, the second, the last, the fifth ? 

[Several of the latter questions are, of course, -a kind of deviation 
from the exact subject of Arithmetic, but we insert them on purpose to 
show that they are not altogether objectionable. It has been already 
mentioned that in the course of a lesson many additional questions may 
suggest themselves, and any master or mother knows that from expe- 
rience. If such slight deviations from our principal object do not occur 
too often, and are not too long, they prove very useful by bringing a little 
more variation and interest into an otherwise dry subject. Besides, we 
must not forget that at this period of education a rapid progress of our 
pupils in one particular branch is not so much our object as a general 
and harmonious development of all mental Acuities, and it therefore 
matters little if our conversation turns for a moment from the chief 
object.] 

M, Charles, say the numbers from 2 to 6, fi'om 3 to 7 ; backwards, 
from 7 to 2, &c. Which is more, — 3 or 4, 2 or 5, 7 or 6 ? Now answer 
this question : Which is less, — 3 or 4 1 — A, 3 is less than 4. 

M, We are now going to learn- a new number. Here I take seven 
pens,— one, two, three, &c. ; and here is another pen which I add to the 
seven. Seven and one are called eight. Repeat that, and several 
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questions 1^ above. I make here strokiBS oh the blaek-bbatd from 6ne^ 
to eight; here dots from one to eight; and^ hstlj, little roimds from 
one to eight. 
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Show me five points, three little rounds, seven strokes, &c, Gk) now to 
your place and try to make the same on your slate. What have you 
to do ? — A, We have to make strokes on our slate from one to eight, 
then points from one to eight, then little rounds from one to eight. 

[At another time the master or pupils make the same backwards^ 
either on the black-board or on the slate. When the children have 
thus at last become fully acquainted with the numbers from 1 to 10, we 
begin another exercise, in order to make them write down what they 
have only been saying until now.] 

M. Tell me once more how many are one pen and one pen, one stroke 
and one stroke 1 — A. One stroke and one stroke are two strokes. 

Jf. Let us try to write that down. Look at this sign (making a little 
cross H-), I call this "and." How do you call this sign? This other 
sign (making two horizontal strokes =) I <iall "are." How do you call 
this sign 1 Now look what I am writing here : 

I + 1 = II 

What is this (pointing to the first stroke) ) — A. That is one stroke. 

M. How do you call this sign (pointing to the cross) ? — A. I call this 
'^ and." And so on : that is one stroke : that mm. I call " are :" these 
are two strokea. ' S 

M. I am going to read the whole line to you : one stroke and one 
stroke are two strokes. John, repeat the same and point to each sign 
as you pronounce it. (Several children do so.) 

M, Charles, come here and write it once more on the black-board. I 
rub it out, — ^who can write it now once more ? (Several children will 
present themselves, and are admitted to try.) 

M, Kow let us go on. How many are two pens and one pen, two 
strokes and one stroke % We must write that down. Here I make two 
strokes ; what comes next ? — A, "And." 

M. Show me how I write " and." Very well ; now I have written, 
two strokes and — ^what comes next ? — A, One stroke. 

M, Here it is. Read once more as fax as we have written. (Thus 
the second line is gone through.) 

M. Bead the whole line again ; now all together. Repeat both lines. 
What do you think we are going to write now % — A, Three strokes and 
one stroke are four strokes. 

[la this manner the whole series is gone through as far as 10, in one 
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or more lessons. The whole sum is then read over several times; by 
single children and the whole elates ajid afterwards thej have to write 
the same on their slate. Ab a repetition, they may write the same with 
dots or little rounds.] 



AddfUion qf 2, 

M. William, how many books have I here? — A. You have there 
three books. 

M. And here 1 — A, There are two books. 

M, Yery well ; now I wiU add these three books and the two books 
together. Look, first I add one book to the three books — ^how many 
are there now 1 — A. Three books and one book are four books. 

M, Now I add the other book — ^how many are there I — A. There are 
now five books. 

M, How many did I add to the three I had first I — A. Two. 

M. Now say after me : Three books and two bboks are five booka 
(Several children and the whole class say the same.) 

M. How many books have I here ?— count them. — A, There are six 
books. 

M, Let us add two to them. How many do I add first i — A. First 
I add one book. 

Jf. And how do you say in adding one book I — A. Six books and 
one book are seven books. 

M, Yery well ; but I must add one more, and how do you say now ? 
— A. Seven books and one book are eight books. 

M. How many books had I first ; and how many did I add to them ? 
Now say again after me : Six books and two books are eight books. 
Here I take five pencils and two pencils. Let me see which of you is 
able to add the two to the five and tell me how many they are together. 
(One or more children will, aided by a few suggestive words and signs of 
the master, begin: Five pencils and one pencil are six pencils; six 
pencils and one pencil are seven pencils.) 

M. Now say also what you have found, beginning with " therefore."—^ 
A. Therefore five pencils and two pencils are seven pencils. 

M, Who can repeat that ?-7-who else ? Now all together. 

The master now makes them find out how many are 8 and 2, 2 and 2, 
at last 1 and 2. In the beginning, pens, books^ or similar things, are 
used to £Eu:ilitate the exercise. After some practice these objects are 
removed, and, at last, even the words '' books^" *^ pens,*' &c left out. 
Thus the children say : Seven and one are eight, eight and one are 
nine ; therefore^ seven and two are nine. This gradual progress, from 
that which is visible to the abstract, is to be observed in all following 
ex^xdses. Now the children are again led on to write what they have 
found out. 

M. Say once more, how many are 1 and 2 ? Let us write that on 
the black-board. What do you say first U^A, One. 

M, Here I write one (making one stroke). What now %'-^A. And. 

Jf. Do you remember how I write, and show it me i Well, 
what comes after that I In this way the master goes on and writes : 
I -f . 1 1 =: 1 1 1. Head the whole line over. Now Say once more, how 
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many are two and two 1 Let ns write that also. And so on until the 
last line is written : 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 + 1 1 = 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1. If a child makes a 
blunder, it is to be corrected by repeating the addition with or without 
objects as above. The sums, as they have been written by the master 
on the black-board, are to be copied on the slate. Afterwards the children 
may do them once more without the original, and also alternately miss 
one line, thus : — 



i + i =rii 


1 + 1 = 11 1 


II +II-I III 


1 11 + 11 = 1 III! 


iiiii + iHii 1 II 


nil 1 + 11= 1 II 1 


II iiii + ii°iii mil 


Hill 11 + 11 = 1 iiiiiin 



By the method we have followed, by frequent repetition and writing, 
our pupils, even the less intelligent, will soon know the preceding 
sums, which now serve as a foundation for the following ones. The 
addition of three comes next, and is, according to the number and ability 
of the children, more or less extensively gone through like the foregoing 
exercise. 

M, Here I have four pencils, let us add three to them. How many 
are four pencils and one pencil % £ve pencils and one % six pencils and 
one % How many are, therefore, four pencils and three pencils % Who 
can say the whole over again and conclude with "therefore ?" — A. Four 
pencils and one are five pencils, and one are six, and one are seven ^ 
therefore four pencils and three pencils are seven pencils. 

M. Find out, in the same way, how many are seven shillings and 
three shillings, three horses and three horses, five and three. 

We may also avail ourselves of the preceding additions, and at 
once say : Four and two are six, and one more are seven ; therefore, 
four and three are seven. The best will be to add now in this way, 
and then in the other. After several similar solutions, another series is 
prepared and written, first in common on the black-board, afterwards 
on the slate. 



1 + 


i = l 


1 + 


= 1 


1 + 


= 


1 + 


= 


+ 1 


= 1 


1 11 + 


= 1 



II 



l + lll 

I + lll 

II + 111 



II 

lllllll 
lllllllll 



II 



ll + lll = llllll' 
II IIIIII + III = IIIIIIIII 

And so on up to 10* 

[The addition of 4; and 5 offers no difficulty, and is prepared, as well as 
the respective sums .written in the same manner, as for the numbers 
2 and 3. 4 may be decomposed into 2 -h 2» or 3 -h 1, ^ iuto 3 + 2, or 
2 -h 2 H- L To add 4 times or 5 times 1 would perhaps be too long. 
We do not think it necessary or advisable to go further than 4 or 5 in 
these preliminary exercises, our intention being only to give our pupils 
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some primary notions about arithmetical operations, and the expressions 
used with them.] 



Svibtraction. 

M. (Holding 5 pens in his hand :) How many pens have I got here ? 
— A, There are 5 pens. 

Jf. Now I take one away, how many pens are remaining? — A, 4 
pens are remaining. 

M, Say : If I take 1 pen from 5 pens, there are 4 pens remaining. 
You see we do something quite different from what we have been doing 
until now. Up to this time we only added to a sum, now we begin to 
take away from a number, or subtract. I take another pen away from 
the four, how many are there now % — A. There are three pens. 

M. Say in the same way as before. — A. If I take away one pen from 
four pens, there are three pens remaining. [Several similar questions are 
put and answered in the same manner, with or without material objects.] 

M, Say once more, how many pence are remaining if I take one from 
ten % I will now say the same answer in different words ; listen, in 
order to repeat it : Ten pence minus one penny are nine pence. Bepeat 
that sentence. Which is the new word you heard now % — A, Minus. 

M, I will now show you how to write this new word. Look, I make 
a little stroke from the left to the right. Say how many are 7 minus 1, 
5 minus 1, 3 — 1 ? We must now write down what we have learned 
to-day. Let us begin with 10. Ten minus 1 are 9. What must I 
write first ? — A, Ten. 

M, Well, here are ten strokes. Now minus. Who remembers the 
sign for minus ? And so on until the following sum is written. 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 - 1 = 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

111111111-1 = IIIIIMI 

llllllll-l = lllllll 

lllllll-l = 111111 

M, Henry, count the pence I put on the table here. — A, One, two, 
three, four, five. 

M, Take one away; how many are left ? Take another penny away, 
how many remain ? — A, Three pence are remaining. 

M, How many pence were there first? How many did you take 
away ? And how many are left 1 Now say with me : Five pence 
minus two pence, are three pence. Did we take the two pence aU at once, 
or one after the other ? Now do so once more. Here are eight pens, 
take two away from them in the same manner, and say each time how 
many are remaining ? — A. 8 pens minus 1 pen are 7 pens, 7 pens minus 
1 pen are 6 pens. 

M, Conclude : Therefore . . . can you do so ? — A, Therefore 8 pens 
minus 2 pens are 6 pens. 

M, How many are 10 children, minus 2 children, 7 minus 2, &c. ? 
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At last the sums are written on the black-board, as usual, by the 
master or some of the children, and copied by the latter, in one of the 
foUowing wajs : 



Iilllli|-Il = llllllll 
Illllll|-Il==lllllll 
11111111-11 = 11 



•*•••••• 



• ••••••• 



• • • • 



• • 



• • 



• • 



• • 



• • 



• • • • • 



• • • 



• • 



&0, &c 

The subtraction of 3, 4, 5 is effected in the same way, 3 being decom- 
posed into 1-1-2, 2-fl, or l + l-fl;4 into 2 + 2, or 3 + 1 ; 5 into 

3 -h 2, 2 -h 3, or 2 -f- 2 -h 1. 

We do again, and for the same reason as above, not exceed that num« 
ber, and may even stop at four or three. At the end of this, and many 
of the preceding exercises, some problems from common life may be put 
to enliven the lessons a little more ; for instance : Paul receives from 
his uncle 4 apples, and his aunt gives him 3 more, how many has he 
now ? He eats 2 apples, how many are left 1 Again, he gives 2 to his 
sister, how many has he now ? A servant is sent to the market with 
8 shiUin&B : she buys meat for 3 shillings, how much has she over ? Then 
she givel^2 shiUin^for bntter, how nLj shillings does she bring home » 
From Easter to Whit-Sunday there are 7 Sundays, 4 Sundays are gone, 
how many Sundays is it until Whit-Sunday 1 You are 6 years old, 
in how many years will you be 10 ? 

{To he contmued,) 



HuMAmzma Effect of CLEAiOimESS. — A neat, clean, fresh-aired, 
sweet, cheerful, well-arraaged, and well-situated house, exercises a moral as well as a 
physical influence over its inmates, and makes the members of a family peaceable and 
considerate of the feelings and happiness of each other ; the connection is obvious 
between the state of mind thus produced, and habits of respect for others, and for 
those higher duties and obligations which no law can enforce. On the contrary^ a 
filthy, squalid, noxious dwelling, rendered still more wretched by its noisome site, 
and in which none of the decencies of life can be obserred, contributes to make its 
unfortunate inhabitants selfish, sensual, and regardless of the feelings of each other ; 
the constant indulgence of such passions renders them reckless and brutal, and the 
transition is natural to propensities and habits incompatible with respect for the pro* 
perty of othws, or for the laws. — Gcmadicm Journal of Sducation, 
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'LAIR justly observes that ''it is not^easy to give a 
precise idea of what is meant by 'style.' The best 
definition I can give of it is, the peculiar manner in 
which a man expresses his conceptions, by means of 
language." Kow this is exactly the subject of this 
paper ; and it may be that I shall follow it up by one or 
two other papers. My design is to point out by example and comment 
— ^but chiefly by means of the former, as being the more striking and 
instructive, — ^what are the great requisites of a good style, and how to 
avoid the common defects which prevail just now in England. In order 
to make these papers practically useful, the specimens of good writing 
will be culled from a l^ge field, with little regard to epochs so long as 
such specimens be fitly chosen for models ; but for specimens of bad 
style, I shall, I fear, be compelled to take examples a good deal from 
authors of our own day. The reason is that cardinal merits are always 
merits, and belong to no time, and are not matter of fashion ; while 
£iults in style are in their very nature shifting : each age and epoch 
producing its own peculiar crop, accompanied by its attendant abuses of 
phrase and term. To be thoroughly useful these papers must deal with 
errors and defects which now prevail, rather than with those which we 
are less liable to contract. Our book-shelves contain, no doubt, 'a 
plentiful supply of faults of style, all of which we are liable to adopt 
from them : but inasmuch as we all read ten new books and a hundred 
new articles, for every one old book or article, the danger of contagion is 
fiur greater from the former than the latter. 

I differ a little from Blair in laying it down as a starting point, that 
'^ All the qualities of a good style may be ranged under two heads. 
Perspicuity and Ornament." I should say Cleabness and Fobce. I do 
not regard ornament as necessarily a quality of " good style.*' It is 
ornament and nothing but ornament, — a thing essentially adventitious 
to what is substantial. Now, the essential qualities of a thing must 
certainly be substantial and primary, and nowise supplemental or 
secondtoy. I should say of a good style such as Addison's or Gold-^ 
smith's, that it was ornamental aa vM as good, but certainly not that 
either was good heoomae it was ornamental I am anxious thus to 
discard ornament as a primary quality of good writing or speaking, 
because it avoids a great discouragement. Few people can ever hope to 
write (n'TumieniMy and well, but all who have tolerably cultivated 
minds of average power, may by due care and practice leam to write 
weUy and enjoy the reputation of a good style, — a reputation the more 
desirable since a bad one is by far more common. Besides, ornaments 
in writing are very like edged-tools : and it requires a pure taste as well 
as great discretion to use them effectively. A man of genius acquires, 
or rather he possesses, a capacity for doing this, not given to lesser 
intellectual faculties. No man, therefore, who has not some genius and 
good taste should adventure on ornaments, beyond such as consist in 
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harmony and in the due choice of expressions^ neither of which amount 
to what is commonly understood by an ornate or ornamental style. 
This consists usually of flowery or £guratiye language, and too often of 
sonorous words, used not because they best express the writer's meaning, 
but because he thinks them fine and effective. 

Though I venture to differ from Blair on Ornament, I wholly agree 
with him in all that he says so forcibly on thJB other quality of good 
writing, which he truly terms fundamental, namely. Clearness:* ^'a 
quality," he says, " so essential in every kind of writing, that for the 
want of it nothing can atone." Oh, most truly said ! And yet in 
what puzzle-headed modes of expression do even clever men among 
us often indulge ; in what conglomerations of useless words ; in what 
provokingly prolonged and involved sentences ! How many correct 
thinkers and even learned men write obscurely, — ^taking no pains to 
explain fully what they mean to minds which, unlike their own, come 
freshly to thoughts well conned by the writers, but new and strange to 
the reader. How many — masters, too, of English, — ^purposely select 
long unwieldy words, when shorter and commoner ones lie hard by 
which are more apt and expressive. It may as well be remarked here, 
parenthetically, that some of these faults depend on and spring from 
faults and failings in the writer. Thus, feeble people write feebly ; 
perverse people write testily ; and dry, angular people always unplea- 
santly. Peevishness and irritabiUty, sarcastic and morose dispositions, 
peep out in the style, just as they do in the countenance, the voice, and 
the conversation. These are defects which the heart and moral control 
and training can alone cure in style. All. I can attempt to do is to- 
grapple with such points as fall more within the domain of the artistic 
powers of the mind to mould and exercise. 

To return to clearness of style, " without which," says Blair, " the 
richest ornaments only glimmer through the dark, and puzzle instead of 
please the reader." 

Akin to clearness is force of style, but they are by no means insepar- 
able : a weak, feeble style may be very clear ; and I do not think that it 
would be useful to discuss them separately at first, but rather to give 
boldly the best models of strong thoughts clothed in good words, and 
written in a clear style. 

Though previously to Hooker no writer had perhaps won for himself 
the full guerdon of gratitude due to the first writer who moulded the ver- 
nacular style, and created literature in the vulgar tongue, fraught with 
all the conditions of composition, — ^yet Sir Thomas More, in 1509, and 
Sir Thomas Elyot, in 1531, had avowedly attempted to do that for the 
language, which WicHf did for the religion of England. But the light 
and steps of both were dim, devious and feeble, and their followers few. 
More's **Life of Edward V.," Hallam calls "the first example of good 
English language." Elyot's book, called " The Governor," went through 
seven editions. It was designed to set forth the graces of courtiers, and 
the duties of statesmen, but treats more fully of education. It is now 
worthless unless as a curiosity to the book-collector. Its style will 
furnish us with nothing to imitate, and much to avoid ; but it had then 
the merit of giving to English prose a new status in European literature. 

* Blair says '* perspicuity," but I prefer the shorter and simpler word. 
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It was. anlong the earliest secular books in the Tolgar tcmgue ; and, 
measured by tbe light and learning of its times, it is one of the ^' monu- 
ments of mind" among historical land-marks; and the first bold 
iminnession struck by More and Myot imparted their type to a large 
progeny. 

There is much of fitshion in style. The history of literature is^ in 
great part, a record of these fashions. << Prose and verse," says D*Israeli,* 
" have been regulated by the same caprice that cuts our coats and cocks 
our hats." First after the restoration of letters came a swarm of 
commentators and compilers Verbosities attended the early dearth 
of intellect : for barren thoughts cannot bear the exposure of terse 
expression, and seek to veil lack of fruit by foliage of words. Hence 
firivolities are usually verbose, whilst the style in which deep thought 
finds utterance is oftener simple and unadorned. Cicero was a mpre 
popular model than Tacitus. This troop, who long infested literature-^ 
afterwards nnhappily revived by Johnson, — ^were first, according to 
D'Israeli, routed by the facetious Erasmus. Then followed the epigram-* 
matic era, succeeded by a short reign of epics. Spenser's " Faery Queen " 
did much, however, to elevate the national conception of literature : but 
the polemical writers of the time of Elizabeth did more. Of these I would 
place Thomas Cartwright and Hooker among the foremost. They were 
the others of the stalwart English of Sir Thomas Browne, and the 
manly sermons thundered forth to king and crowd by brave old Bishop 
Latimer : and which, modulated by time and epoch, characterized the 
quiet vigour of " The Golden Grove."t 

But let us first take a specimen from that prince of old English 
divines, Hooker. Hear what he says of Eome, and contrast his quiet 
power in speaking of her, with the feeble frenzy of some modem 
writers. How well he manages his thoughts, and how clearly they run, 
in well chos^i words, through his lengthy sentences : — 

^'The Soboola of Rome teadi Scripture to be sonnsaffioient, as if, except traditioBS 
were added, it did not contain all revealed and Bupematnral tmth, which aheolntely 
is neoeaaaiy for the children of men in this life to know, that they may in the next 
be saved. Others, Justly condemning this opinion, grow likewise into a dangerous 
extremity, as if Smpture did not only contain all things in that kind necessary, but 
all things simply, and in such sort that to do anything according to any other law 
were not only unnecessary but even opposite unto salyation, unlawful, and sinfuL 
Whatsoever is spoken of God or things appertaining to Grod otherwise than as the 
truth is, though it seem an honour, it is an injury. And as incredible praises given 
onto men do often abate and impair the credit of their deserved commendation, so 
we must likewise take great heed lest, in attributing unto Scripture more than it can 
have, the incredibility of that do cause even those things which indeed it hath 
most abundantly, to be less reverently esteemed. I therefore leave it to themselves 
to consider whether they have in this first point, or not, overshot themselves ; which 
Grod doth know is quickly done, even when our meaning is most sincere, as I am 
verily persuaded theirs in this case was." 

* 

Mark the manly power of this simple language*: how fitly the words 
are chosen ; how craftily managed is the relation and proximity of the 
diffmrent members of each sentence to the rest, and likewise of the 
sentences themselves, each to each, forming a natural sequence in the 

* Curiosities of Literature. 

t Jeremy Taylor. This work was written at the Golden Qrove, his residence, in 
Carmarthenshire. 

D 
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vell-put argument, — ^the predicate following dose to the satjeet. Oh i 
right well was English began by great and good old Hooker ! 

Most writers are fond of patting several ideas in the same sentence, 
but few can manage to do it without some injury to the force of what 
they mean to express; and fewer still can do so without some slight 
sacrifice of clearness. Let the reader test this ; and shutting up the 
JouBNAL, and taking up his pen, let him write down Hooker's thoughts^ 
as nearly as he can as Hooker has expressed them, and then let him 
compare Ids version with the original It will teach him much. Then 
let him read the following passage from a modem divine, who publishes 
much, and who is so good and right-intentioned a man that I will not 
attach his name to his style of writing, of which this is by no means an 
extreme specimen : — 

" And we, for these great practical contrasts, which will be bronght out in the 
clear light of God's jadgment-day, and which nothing in earth, or hell, or heaven, can 
alter or modify, must have our own sets of spiritual and carnal men ; of those who 
can make it clear to us that they believe^ and of those who cannot : divisions which 
are so many premiums to hypocrisy, so many hindrances to honest men, so many 
temptations to him whose experiences have acquired for him the title "religious," 
to think that he has not a world and flesh and devil to struggle with, while he may 
be convincing a looker-on, by his ordinary behaviour, that he is an obedient slave of 
all three ; tempt those who are treated as carnal and worldly to believe what they 
are told of themselves, to act as if they had not that longing for good, which they 
yet know that they have, and which God does not disown, for His Son has awakened 
it^ though His servants may be stifling it." 

How terribly confused is this complication of words ; this jumble of 
ideas 1 What a muddle of language ! What does it mean 1 Can any- 
one translate it into intelligible sentences of moderate length 1 

1 know of few better models among old writers, of clear and powerful 

style, than Sir Thomas Browne's works afford us. How admirably he 

enlarges in the following passages on the Divine truth, that from those 

to whom much is given much is required. I take it from his " Enquiries 

into Vulgar and Common Errors." He says of such men as do not use 

their gifts, that 

" Having received excellent endowments, they have sat down by them, and have 
frustrated the intention of their abilities. ]B*or certainly, as some men have sinned 
in the principles of humanity, and must answer for not being men ; so others offend 
if they be not more. Magis extra vitia, qudm cum virttUUma* would commend those : 
these are not excusable without an excellency. For great constitutions, and such as 
are constellated unto knowledge, do nothing till they outdo all ; they come short of 
themselves if they go not beyond others ; and must not sit down under the rank of 
worthies. God expects no lustre from the minor stars ; but if the sun should not 
illumine all, it were a sin in nature.'' 

It is the great beauty of this passage that it clothes great truths 
and deep thoughts in terms so plain and intelligible that though 
written two hundred years since, no child of common intellect can fail 
to understand them. Nevertheless it contains some of the more 
difficult modes of expression. It is epigrammatic antithetical and 
figurative, and yet so terse that not a word can be spared. Here is 
another sentence, less difficult to write well, but quite as good in style, 
and as forcible in effect. He is condemning the herd who " cry aloud 
in worship of an echo," — as Byron has it — and who are always ready to 
indorse any dogma, so long as they can thereby sail with the stream in 

* '' Bather to be without vices than with virtues." 
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good oompaoj, and nestle under the wing of authority, — a sin which 
strikes at the root of that mental progress, to which investigation is vitaL 
This is a &ult — 
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whereby," he says, " either from a iemperamental inaotiviiy, we are unready to 
put in execution the suggestions or dictates of reason ; or by a content and aoqui> 
eacenoe in eveiy species of truth, we embrace the shadow Uiereo^ or so much as 
may palliate its just and substantial acquirements. Had our fore&thers sat down in 
these resolutions, or had their curiosities been sedentary, who pursued the knowledge 
of things through all the corners of nature, the &ce of truth had been obscure unto 
us, whose lustre in some part their industries have revealed. 

** Certainly the sweat of their labours was salt unto them, and they took delight 
in the dust of their endeavours. For, questionless, knowledge then was no slender 
difficulty ; and truth, which wise men say doth lye in a well, is not recoverable by 
exantlation."* 

Eight well does this vigorous and stout-hearted writer follow out the 
same bold counsel in a subsequent chapter, thus : — 

''But the mortallest enemy unto knowledge, and that which hath done the greatest 
execution upon truth, hath been a peremptory adhesion unto authority ; and more 
especially the establishing of our belief upon the dictates of antiquity. For (as 
every capacity may observe) most men of all ages present, so superstitiously do look 
upon the ages past, that the authorities of the one exceed the reasons of the other. 
Whose persons, indeed, being far removed from our times, are now become out of the 
distance [range] of envies ; and are conceived to approach the nearer unto truth itself. 
Now hereby methinks we manifestly delude ourselves, and widely walk out of the 
track of truth. For just men impose hereby a thraldom on their times which the 
ingenuity of no age should endure, or indeed the presumption of any did yet enjoin. 
Thus Hippocrates, about two thousand years ago, conceived it no injustice either to 
examine or refute the doctrines of his predecessors ; Galen the like, and Aristotle 
the most of any. Yet did not any of these conceive themselves infallible ; but when 
they either deUver their own inventions or reject other men's opinions, they proceed 
with judgment and ingenuity ; establishing their assertions, not only with great 
solidity, but submitting them also unto the correction of future discovery. 

" Secondly, men that adore times past consider not that those times were once 
present, that is, as our own are at this instant ; and we ourselves to those to come, as 
they unto us at present : as we rely on them, so will those on us, and magnify us 
hereafter who at present condemn ourselves." 

Let us descend now to much more modem examples of clear and 
vigorous English. Very different was the style of Burke ; but amidst 
its grandeur we find equal clearness, and, with all its defective logic, 
force of language no less perfect. Here are passages, as specimens, in 
which, with the terrors and horrors of the French Revolution before 
him, he thus, in some measure, paints perils in the course which Browne 
extols : — 

'' When ancient opinions and rules of life are taken away, the loss cannot possibly 
be estimated. From that moment we have no compass to govern us, nor can we 
know distinctly to what port to steer. * * Nothing is more certain than that 
our manners, our civilisation, and all the good things which are connected with 
manners and with civilisation, have, in this European world of ours, depended for 
ages upon two principles ; and were indeed the result of both combined, — ^I mean 
the spirit of a gentleman and the spirit of religion. The nobility and the clergy — ^the 
one by profession, the other by patronage — kept learning in existence, even in the 
midst of arms and confusions, and whilst governments were rather in their courses 
than formed. Learning paid back what it received to nobility and to priesthood, and 
paid it with usury, by enlarging their ideas and by furnishing their minds." 



* This is, indeed, a very hard word. It means heiTiy drawn oui : from E^avrXciv, 
from avrXoQy aeniina. 
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Burke excelled both in making his long sesitenceB peifectly intelligible 
and effective ; and also in nsing very short ones quite as effectively, and 
as steps in reasoning : a plan it were well for argumentative writers 
to avail themselves of more largely than is fEt^nonable now. Here is an, 
example : — 

"These public affections, combined with manners, are sometimeB required as 
sapplement, sometimes as correctives, always as aids to law. The precept ^ven by 
a wise man as well as a great critic, for the constmction of poems, is equally true as 
to States. Non satis est ptUchra esse poemata, d/idcia stmto. There ought to be a 
system of manners in every nation which a well-formed mind would be disposed to 
relish. To make us love our country, our country ought to be lovely." 

. Here is another example : — 

" Humanity cannot be degraded by humiliation. It is its very character to submit 
to such things; There is a consanguinity between benevolence and humility. They 
are virtues of the sanie stock. Dignity is of as good a race ; but it belongs to the 
£unily of fortitude." 

These consecutive apothegms in short sentences are telling, and con- 
stitute a good model. His invective was always forceful, chiefly from 
his skUful use of sarcastic antithesis, scathing without passion. Here 
are examples : — 

" The moral scheme of France furnishes the only pattern ever known which those 
who admire will instantly resemble. It is indeed an inexhaustible repertory of one 
kind of examples. In my wretched condition, though hardly to be classed with the 
living, I am not safe fW>m them. They have tigers to fidl upon animated strength. 
They have hyenas to prey upon carcases. The national menagerie is collected by the 
first physiologists of the time ; and it is defective in n^ kind of savage nature. They 
pursue even such as me into the obscurest retreats, and haul them before revolutionary 
tribunals. Neither sex nor age, nor the sanctuary of the tomb, is sacred to them. 
They have so determined a hatred of the privileged orders that they deny even to 
the departed the sad immunity of the grave. They are not wholly without an 
object. This turpitude purveys to their maUce, and they unplumb the dead for bullets 
to assassinate the living." 

Here is a passage which I transcribe from a double motive. One is, 
that it excellently exemplifies the merits in Burke^s style I have already 
named : — 

" In one thing I can excuse the Duke of Bedford for his attack upon me and my 
mortuary pension. He cannot readily comprehend the transaction he condemns. 
What I have obtained was the fruit of no bargain ; the production of no intrigue ; 
the result of no compromise ; the effect of no solicitation. * ♦ * I ^as entirely 
out of the way of serving or of hurting any statesman or any party when the 
Ministers so generously and so nobly carried into effect the spontaneous bounty of the 
Crown. Both descriptions have acted as became them. When I could serve them, 
the ministers considered my situation. When I could no longer hurt them, the 
revolutionists trampled on my infirmity. My gratitude, I trust, is equal to the 
manner in which the benefit was conferred. It came to me indeed at a time of life, 
and in a state of mind and body, in which no circunostance of fortune could afford 
me any real pleasure. But this was no fiuilt in the royal donor, or in his ministers, 
who were pleased, in acknowledging the merits of an invalid swvaat of the public^ 
to assuage the sorrows of a desolate old man." 

Here is another striking passage from the same letter (to a noble 
lord, in 1796) :— 

''To be ill spoken of, in whatever language they speak, by the zealots of the new 
sect in philosophy and politics, of which these noble persons think so charitably, and 
of whidi others think so justly, to me is no. matter of uneasiness or surprise. To 
have incurred the displeasure of the Duke of Orleans or the Duke of Bedford, to 
iall under the censure of Citizen Brissot, or of his friend the Earl of Lauderdale, I 
ought to consider as proofe — not the least 8atis£EU!tory — that I have produced some 
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part of the effect I propoeed by my endeavours. I have laboured hard to earn what 
the noble lords are generous enough to pay. Personal offence I have given them 
none. The part they take against me is from zeal to the cause. It is well ! It is 
perfectly well ! I have to do homage to their justice. I have to thank the Bedfords 
and the Laaderdales for having so fiuthfully and so fully acquitted towards me what- 
ever arrear of debt was left undischarged by the Priestleys and the Paines." 

Perhaps the attentive reader will observe some similarity of styles and 
no slight affinity in the powers of sarcastic invective in the following 
passages from a writer of the same time : — 

Junius TO THE DUEB OV BeDFOBD. 

"Let us consider you, then, as arrived at the summit of worldly greatness ; let ns 
suppose that all your plans of avarice and ambition are aocomplished, and your meet 
sanguine wishes gratified in the fear, as well as the hatred of the people : can age 
itself forget that you are now in the last act ci life ? And is there no period to be 
reserved for meditation and retirement % For shame, my lord, let it not be recorded 
of yon that the latest hours of your life were dedicated to the same unworthy pur- 
suits, the same busy agitations, in which your youth and manhood were exhausted. 
Consider that, although you cannot disgrace your former life, you are violating ^e 
oharacter of age, and exposing the impotent imbecility, after joa have lost the vigour, 
of the passions." 

Both Burke and Junius thus excelled in the use of antithesis ; and it 
is difficult to say which surpassed the other in the elegance of style or 
vigour of invective. Here is — 

Junius to the Duke of Gsaftok. 
''If Nature had given you an understanding qualified to keep pace with the wishes 
and principles of your heart, she would have made you, perhaps, the most formidable 
minister that ever was employed under a limited monarchy to accomplish the ruin of 
a free people. When neither the feelings of shame, the reproaches of conscience, 
nor the dread of punishment^ form any Imut to the designs of a minister, the people 
would have too much reason to lament their condition if they did not find some 
resource in the weakness of his understanding. We owe it to the bounty of Provi- 
dence that the completest depravity of heart is sometimes strangely united with a 
confusion of the mind, which counteracts the most favourite principles^ and makes 
the same man treacherous without art, and a hypocrite without deceiving." 

The power of antithesis was never more skilfully wielded. It far 
surpasses Seneca and Young, both of whom delighted in, but over- 
did it. Junius and Burke rise from comparison to antithesis, as in the 
foregone passage, by natural transition, and use the latter chiefly as a 
climax. Its power depends, like that of most other figures and modes of 
expression, on its natural aptness to the subject. In the last-cited 
passage from Jtmius mark how the effect is increased by the unexpected 
contrasts of the ideas he brings together : treachery without art, and 
hypocrisy without deceiving. How strikingly akin, and yet how 
admirably distinguished ture the contrasted species of each genus of vice. 
How inimitably is the fraudulent intent and the impotent effect 
expressed in these few words of quiet and crushing satire 1 How very 
erringly Blair says that this kind of antithesis '* belongs only to pieces 
of professed wit and humour, and can find no place in grave compo- 
sitions. 

The great merits of the various specimens of good style we have now 
cited consist of the clearness of the ideas, the precision with which they 
are expressed, the judicious selection of the words used, and the correct 
structure of the sentences. 

{To he cofUmued.) 



COLOUR— Na 1. 

S, in desiguiug, drawing is of chief and priniaiy import' 
ance, I would impress upon all utj readers of an artistic 
turn of mind to discard all idea of introducing colour 
into their compositiona or designs until they are well 
practised in drawing, for they may rest assured a well- 
drawn subject but indifferently coloured, will have a 
much more pleasing effect, and more likely to escape the lash of the 
critic than a picture gaudily coloured but indifferently drawn. 

It is by no means of unusual occurrence to find many persons 
attempting to produce pictures, either originals or copies, who are very 
indifferently acquainted with drawing, and almost entirely ignorant of a 
knowledge of composition of light and shade, and the theory of colours. 
Of course their progress is veiy unsatis&ctoiy. 

Having given the hest theoiy in my power on drawing, and offered 
Buch practical precepts and information, drawn from my own experience^ 
as may be useful to the pupil or amateur, I will now endeavour to 
arrest my reader's attention upon Colour ; and attempt to communicate 
the elements of an art which decorates with beauty all the works of 
nature and man, — into which, however, I shall enter no &rther than 
may be expedient to improvement hy practice, and a correct under- 
standing of Prisciflbs. Without, therefore, entering too largely upon 
det^ls, which more frequently confound by their exuberance than tJiey 
enlighten, I shall hring the elements of colour under no further con- 
sideration than their truth and practical utility. 

The elements or natural powers by which colours are produced, aro 
the positive and negative principles of light and darkness ; and these in 
painting are represented by white and black, which are thence elemen- 
tary colours, between the extremes of which exist an infinite gradation 
of tints, shades, or mixtures, which are called obeys, — affording a seals 
of neutral colours. 

Before proceeding any further I deem it advisable to offer a few 
explanatory observations on the word orets. Grey must not be con- 
founded with GRAY : one (the former) being nentraJ, and the other semi- 
neutral. 

Greys are an infinite series of tints composed by the mixture of the 
neutrfds, black and white ; but grays denote a class of cool cenereoua 
colouis faint of hue, in which blue predominates : whence we have blue- 
grays, olive-grays, and green-grays, &c, but no yellow or red-grays, the 
predominance of such hues carrying the compounds into the classes of 
browns and maronea, of which gray is the natural opposite. Greys are 
degradations of black and its allies, and are the natiu^ cold correlativea 
of the semi-warm neutral browns ; hence blue added to brown throwa 
it into or towards gray,— and from that grays are abundant in nature, 
and necessary in art. Grays favour the effects and force of warm 
colours, which also in their turn give value to grays, and by reconciling 
opposites give repose to the eye. In recapitulating I would observe 
that GRAY is a semi-neutral colour in which blue predominates over red 
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and yellow ; and gbet is an infinite series of tints, compounded of black 
and white. 

I shall now proceed to make a few remarks upon another class of 
semi-neutral colours, — ^browns. Brown is a colour which, in its widest 
acceptation, has been used to comprehend every denomination of dark, 
warm, broken colour, and, in a more limited sense, is the rather inde- 
finite appellation of a very extensive class of colours of a thorny hue, 
8o that we have browns of every denomination of colour except blue : 
yellow, red, purple, and orange browns. The reason of there being no 
blue-brown, I think, from what I have observed of the nature of the 
ckas of semi-neutral grays, wiU be very evident, as the admixtnre of 
blue would immediately carry a semi-neutral brown into a semi-neutral 
gray, ashen, slate, or lead colour. 

The term brown, then, denotes a warm, broken colour, of which 
yellow is the principal constituent. Brown is in some measure to shade, 
what yellow is to light. Equal quantities of the three primaries, three 
secondaries, or three tertiaries, produce variously a brown mixture, but 
if the quantity of blue exceeds the yellow or red in ever so small a 
quantity, the result would be not a brown, but a gray. And here let 
me impress upon the reader that all my observations are made with 
the understanding that black and white are neutral colours, and their 
effect would simply be to make any semi-neutral colour lighter or 
darker. 

Having explained the nature, value, and properties of semi-neutral 
colours iu as detailed length as the subject will admit, to be intelligible, 
I will now arrest your attention upon the neutral black. Black is the 
last and lowest in the series or scale of colours descending, — ^the opposite 
extreme of white ascending. To be perfect it must be neutral of all 
other colours individually. 

Its use in painting is to represent shade or depth, of which it is the 
element in a picture, as white is of light. 

Impure black is a brown, as lamp-black ; but black in its purity is a 
cold colour, and communicates this property to all light colours — ^blue, 
white, green, yellow, purple, and red; and degrades blue and other 
colours. 

The effect of black in painting is retiring, — a property it communi- 
cates to all other colours in mixing. 

It heightens the effect of waim, as well as of light colours, by a 
double contrast when opposed to them ; and in like manner subdues 
that of cold and deep colours : but in mixture or glazing these, effects 
are reversed, by reason of the predominance of cold colour in black. 
Holding, therefore, among colours, the double position of colour and 
shade, black is perhaps the most important of all colours to the artist, 
both as to its use and disuse. W. H* 




CONDITION OF MUMCAL EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 



STANDING the eminence which cmr oonntrf- 
attained in other arts and sciences, in Music 
but a foortli-rate position among civilized 

dition of mnsical eduoation among the English 

„ _-,-n, ia exceedingly defective ; and, as yet, no 

English composer lias caused himself to be acknowledged by the world 
as one of the great masters of the divine art. 

ITowbere ia the defective state of musical education among us more 
appvent than in the singing of our parish churches. It ia true that 
nutny churches, especially in the northern counties, have now trained 
and effident choirs, and that in many others the clergy are making 
pnusevorthy efforts to establish choiis. But these are the exceptions, 
not the rule. Most of om: churches have no choir at all. The leading 
of the singing is generally entrusted to the school-children. The air of 
the few tunes that can be ventured on is either drawled forth by the 
whole body of them, packed away out of sight, as part of the machinery 
of the organ, or is screeched out by a few, selected for the purpose, and 
stack np in most uncomfortable prominence in front of that instrament. 
And then, as to the congregation, very few of them take port in the 
singing at all, and those who do, having nothing to depend upon but 
their ears, neceasarily follow the lead of the children, and sing, or 
attempt to aing, the air. The consequence is, that the melody is heard, 
with all sorts of variations, in all the different registers of tiie toman 
vtttce, the time is dragged, the rhythm is lost. 

This practice of singing only the melody has unavoidably led to the 
employment of a class of tunes of very inferior character aa choral 
composttions. The melody being the only part of the tune that waa 
sung, and the congr^^tion having to learn it by ear from the school- 
children, it was natural and even necessary that such tunes should be 
employed as possessed ornate and striking melcxfies. Only such tunes 
could have a chance of being liked and learned by the congregation. 
Accordingly psalm and hymn tunes composed in ^e severe ecclesJaa- 
tical style are, for the most part, discarded, and the tunes uantdly sung 
are characterized by the same frivolous prettiness which pleases us in a 
secular song. Indeed one or two of them are actually taken from old 
Bongs^ operatic airs, or even dance-musio j and people, who would shrink 
with indignation and abhorreuoe from wittingly associating the music of 
the world with the things of God in his sanctuary, do bo unwlttit^y 
whenever these tunes are suug. 

Bat even supposing that the unging of the melody of the tunes were 
in itself perfect, and that the tunea themaelv^ were entirely free from 
objection, still this would not satisfy the requirements of divine worship ; 
for the solemn and religious effects of mnric are not derived from melody, 
but from harmony. Melody, which involves few and ample relations of 
sound, is superficial in its influence on the feehngs ; harmony, which 
involves namerooa and complex relations, penetrates to the very depths 
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of the sonl. Harmony is the fioul of music. Language appeals, in tbe 
first instance^, to the head, and the effect of language is, accordingly, in 
proportion to the defirdleneas of the ideas which it conveys. But music 
appeals to the heart, and the effect of music is in proportion to the 
ifidefmUeness of the feelings which it excites. For the reasons which we 
have mentioned, the impression produced on the feelings by a melody is 
dear and intelligible, the impression produced by harmony is vague and 
mysterious. Harmony is thus pre-eminently adapted to sustain and 
deepen the feelings which the contemplation of the mysteries of religion 
inspires. One single chord of the organ is more powerful in this way 
thsm an entire melody. The most solemn ecclesiastical psalm tunes ai^ 
ahnost devoid of melody. Indeed it is absolutely necessary in a good 
psalm tune, that there should not be any very striking melody, which 
wonld attract too much attention to itself, and weaken the general 
impression produced by the tune as a whole. 

Thus, in the majority of our churches, that which mainly constitutes 
mufflc the handmaid of religion is neglected, except in so &r as it is 
supplied by the organ ; and, as we have seen, the little that is attempted 
is badly done, and leads to pernicious consequences as regards the tunes 
employed. 

In our schools the defective state of musical education is scarcely less 
apparent. In the great majority of schools of all classes singing is either 
taught very imperfectly, or is not taught at all as a part of the regular 
instruction. In ordinary cases, the most that has been accomplished 
is to teach the children the melody of a few hymn tunes and songs ; 
and in some cases, which are not a few, even this much has not been 
done with any degree of success. A teacher, who had just taken charge 
of a school in one of the southern counties, described the attempt 
of the boys to sing the Morning Hymn as being like a continued 
buzzing in his ears for at least twenty minutes. The number of schools 
in which the children are taught systematically to read music from notes, 
and can sing simple sacred and secular tunes in parts, is comparatively 
smalL To this the reports of Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools bear 
testimony. 

Then, again, the defective cultivation of the art is evinced in our 
social meetings, where it is usually a matter of much difficulty to get 
together the requisite number of singers for sustaining the parts of a 
glee or part-song : and in connection with this, we may notice the &.ct 
that the quantity of secular part-music issued from the houses of our 
music pubHshers is exceedingly small, in comparison with the quantity 
of secular solo-music. For every part-song that is published in London, 
there are at least a hundred solo-songs. Indeed, the music-publishers 
hesitate very* much to publish part-music, there is so little demand for 
it. This would tell us plainly enough, if we did not already know it, 
that musical knowledge is not diffused among our people, but is confined 
to individuals scattered here and there. We are yet very £sir from that 
diffused acquaintance with the elements of the art which enables the 
people of Grermany and Switzerland, when they meet together in an 
ordmary way, to enjoy the pleasure of tmiiing in the production of 
sweet harmony. It is under such circumstances that Music exerts her 
full social influence, inspiring the singers with the desire to feel and act 
in harmony through the perception of the harmony resulting from the 

E 
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union of their voices, and tbus knitting them together more closely in 
in the bonds of friendship and love. 

It is consistent with this defective state of the cultivation of the art 
that the general standard of musical taste among the great body of our 
people is rather low. We cannot expect persons who have not received 
musical training to appreciate and enjoy classical music. The pleasure 
derived from music arises from the perception of beautiful relations 
existing among the sounds, and increases in proportion to the number of 
relations perceived. The ear in an untrained state is capable of per- 
ceiving only a few relations ; but, as it is trained, it becomes capable of 
perceiving more and more. Hence simple and striking melodies please 
the uncultivated ear most, while the cultivated ear seeks for more 
artistic and elaborate structures. Accordingly, there is very little 
demand for classical music in this country, as any music-publisher will 
tell you, but a comparatively large demand for ballads and dance- 
music. While it is often difficult or impossible to obtain an English 
edition of a standard musical work, compositions such as '^ The Bed, 
White, and Blue'' and '' Pop goes the Weasel" are seen and heard 
everywhere. Enterprising publishers like Mr. Davidson and Mr. 
Novello, who would bring good music within the reach of the million, 
have to create the demand which they would supply ; but much is to 
be hoped for from their praiseworthy efforts. 

This, then, is the defective side of our cultivation of the art. Musical 
education, like other education, is imperfectly diffused among the people, 
and it is necessarily in the rear of other education. On the other hand, 
it is gratifying to know that the pursuit of music by a portion of the 
community is marked not only by good general success, but by some 
points of peculiar excellence. Our professional musicians will bear a 
comparison with those of any country. We have always an abun- 
dance of native artists, vocalists and instrumentalists, capable of inter- 
preting music of the highest class, although they labour under the 
heavy disadvantage of having to make way against a not tmnatural pre- 
possession of the public mind in favour of foreigners. By a large 
number of amateurs very great proficiency is attained both in vocal and 
instrumental music. Our choral societies, fostered by our great musical 
festivals, attain. a degree of excellence in chorus-singing which is nowhere 
surpassed. In the singing of the great sacred choruses of Handel they 
are nowhere equalled. In the performance of the anthem and the glee, 
our cathedral choirs and glee-clubs have a skill which, like these two 
kinds of composition, is peculiar to this country. These facts inspire 
bright hopes as to the future progress of our nation in the cultivation of 
the musical art 

The limited extent to which music has hitherto been cultivated in 
this country is, to our mind, a sufficient explanation of the fact that we 
have had no native composers of superlative genius. It is self-evident 
that the chances of the growth of pre-eminent musical genius in any 
country are numerous in proportion to the area over which the cultiva- 
tion of the art extends ; and we consider that musical genius will 
always embody the characteristic musical feeling of the land of its birth 
and training ; but that to be universal, it jiiust possess and exert the 
power of concentrating and embodying the characteristic musical feeling 
of wide areas of civilized mankind. The most universal musical genius 
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the world has seen, Mozart,''^ embodied the' characteristics of the music of 
all the four nations who have made most advance in the art, and that in 
degrees corresponding to the relative excellence of the mnsic of each 
nation. Handel did the same, but gave a very great preponderance to 
the English style of music, which, though it has made him the greater 
favourite with ourselves, has prevented much of his music from possess- 
ing a universal character such as would make it meet with universal 
appreciation. Much of his music is incomprehensible to his own countiy- 
men, and the admiration for him among them is not gi*eat. Those sublime 
oratorios, which we in England are accustomed to look upon as the 
master-pieces of all music, are rarely performed in Germany, and those 
of them which we admire most are performed more rarely than others 
which we admire less. Mozart was so forcibly struck by the peculiarity 
of Handel's style, that he composed an elaborate fugue as a parody on it ; 
and this fugue embodies not only Handel's style, but the feeling of the 
Germans in regard to it. We believe that in Italy and France the 
oratorios of Handel are almost unknown. 

Now, in the early stage of the cultivation of music in this country, a 
certain proficiency in the art appears to have been very nearly general 
among the people, and a national style, both of secular and sacred music, 
was gradually developed by successive composers, until at last it was 
carried to its highest perfection by Henry PuroeH the greatest musical 
genius that England has produced. According to the showing of Mr. 
Chappell, in his elaborate, interesting, and important work on the 
" Popular Music of the Olden Time," now in course of publication, the 
music and the composers of England were, during this period, superior to 
those of all other countries. The whole country seems to have re- 
Founded with merry strains, and to have deserved indeed the appellation 
of " Merrie England," which our forefathers lovingly bestowed on it. 
But since this period, the English, as a people, have neglected education 
in general and musical education in particular, in the ardour and eager- 
ness of their pursuit of manufactures and commerce, and of those arts 
and sciences which bear upon these branches of industry. Their main 
object has been the acquirement of wealth ; and, in the manner character- 
istic of them, they have gone straight to the attainment of that object, 
and have left aside most things which had not some relation to it. Music 
is the very last thing in the world which could make out a claim on this 
score, and it has therefore been regarded as an idle and superfluous 
accomplishment, any time devoted to the acquirement of which would be 
so much time lost. It is by no means surprising that, under these cir- 
cumstances, England should not have produced any superlatively great 
compo6er& It would rather have been surprising if she had. 

Purcell, then, is the only great composer of whom we can boast. He 
was undoubtedly a man of true musical genius ; but he is the exponent 
of a style of music entirely peculiar to this country, and lacks uni- 
versality. While, therefore, we consider it a shame and disgrace to his 
countrymen that they are so little acquainted with his works, we do not 
share the opinion that those works are yet destined to meet with 
universal admiration. Purcell carried the old English style of sacred 
music to its height. That style is distinguished by a light and graceful 

' — ■■ 

* See an article od Mozart in the Mmical Times of Ist November, 1856. 
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flow in the melodies and by gimplimty in the eQml»natioD8» The grave 
and massLre style of the German sacred mnsic had just then been per- 
fected by the great Bach^ whose works are almost as little known as 
those of PurceU. 

''The force of natare oonld ^o farther go^ 
To make a third she joined the f<M-mer two." 

Handel united the English and the Grennan styles^ and was also influ- 
enced in some degree by the Italian and the French. There was thus 
created a new style of music, approaching much more nearly to a 
universal character. If a preponderance of the English element in 
Handel's style has prevented it from fully reaching that character, how 
much further off must Purcell's style be^ which contains the English 
element simply and solely ! 

Although, since the time of Puroell, the English as a nation have not 
devoted themselves to the pursuit of music, and have had no native 
composers of superlative eminence, they have patronized music and 
musicians to a greater extent than any other nation. They have spent 
more money on the patronage of the art than all the rest of Europe put 
together. For, if they ceased in great measure to practise, they never 
G^sed to love music ; and the fiict of their being free from any over- 
weening affection for their own productions and perfommnces, has made 
them the more ready to do full justice to the productions and perform- 
ances of others. Nearly all the highest musical talent of the Continent, 
both inventive and executive, has sought our shores, and has been 
appreciated, honoured, and rewarded. Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Weber, 
Spohr, and Mendelssohn, have all sojourned amongst us. Handel 
became entirely naturalized amongst the English, and produced all his 
great works here ; and some one or more of the great works of each 
of the others, except Mozart, were first brought out here : Haydn's 
" Seasons," Weber's •' Oberon," Spohr's " Fall of Babylon," and Men- 
delssohn's " Elijah." And the poetry of England has been wedded to 
the music of Germany : the poetry of Milton, Shakspeare, Dryden, 
Gay, and Thomson, to the music of Handel and Haydn. As to the 
great executive musicians of the Continent, they have all been here ; 
and, as their name is legion, we will not attempt to enumerate them. 
England is the great fooas to which the distinguished musical tfdent of 
all Europe converges, for such talent finds a better market here than 
anywhere else. 

Now, shall we, with some writers, boast of. this |)atronage of foreign 
music and musicians, or, with others, deplore it 1 We shall do best to 
avoid both extremes. Truth lies, as usual, in the golden mean j and in 
this case not in a well, but on the smiace. 

Why should we boast of our patronage of foreign music and musi- 
cians ? What does our patronage show ? It shows that we have a love 
for musia Yes, but a love for music is the lowest stage of musical 
capacity, not the highest. It woidd have been far more honouruble to 
us if we had, as a nation, not only a love for the art, but a knowledge of 
it, such as we once had, and such as the Germans have now. The 
foreign performers, as we saw in a case that came not long ago before the 
public, care only for our money, and despise our opinion. The writer 
was once conversing with a Frenchman on the achievement^ of various 
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nationg in science and art, and attempted to make out a (daim for 
countrymen on the score of music^ mentioning Porcell as a great com* 
poser. The Frenchman smiled good-humouredly, and said, " No, no ; 
Kewton is your great man : you are mathematicians, not musicians." 
And this expresses pretty well the estimation in which English music is 
held hy the people of the Continent generally. We are not acknow« 
ledged by them as a musical nation at all. Nor can we expect to be 
acknowledged as such, so long as we only p<»tromze, and do not praeUae 
the art. 

But neither do we, on the other hand, agree with those writers who 
condemn the English patronage of foreign music, and ascribe to it the 
defective oondilion of native music. One of these writers says : ** Just 
in proportion as English music and musicians have been neglected, the 
production of those commodities themselves has declined* It is a 
common Mark4ane proposition — a mere matter of demand and supply, 
— and nothing else can rationally be made of it." Right enough ; it is a 
Mark-lane proposition, and just about as true as that other Maxk-lane 
proposition, that free-trade in com has caused the ruin of English 
agriculture and agricultunsts. We know, on the contrary, that the 
competition of foreign traders has stimulated our agriculture to the 
utmost, and is fast causing it to be extended and improved. The case 
is the same in regard to those of our manufactures from which the 
so-called '^ protection " has been withdrawn. It is the same in music 
If free-trade is good for the industrial arts, it is good for the fine arts. 
It causes the same di£^on of progress and stimulation of production 
in the one case as in the others We believe, therefore, that the impor- 
tation of foreign musical talent has tended to call forth and develop, 
not to repress, native talent. If, notwithstanding the increased stimulus, 
the English have not been able to reach the same standard of excellence, 
it is beoiuse they have not devoted themselves to the cultivation of the 
art as a national pursuit, but have left it in the hands of a small fraction 
of the population. But it is sometimes said that it is in consequence of 
attempting to imitate the style of foreign composers that our recent 
English composers have failed to achieve anything great ; that they have 
abaodoned their own style, in which they might have been first-rate, 
and liave adopted a style in which they could be only second or third- 
rate : for example, that Sir Henry Bidbtop lost himself by endeavouring 
to compete with Weber. It is one of the characteristics of a composer 
of the highest order of genius, that he is able to distinguish himsdif in 
any style and all styles; and therefore this only proves that our recent 
English composers have not possessed genius of that order. We adinit 
that foreign music and musicians are sometimes preferred to English 
music and musicians for no other reason than that they a/re foreign. 
But, absurd as this is, it would be still more absurd to invert the 
order. 

To our mind, all that can justly be made of the patronage of foreign 
music by the English, is that it proves them to possess a capacity for 
music, though they have not taken the pains to develop that capacity. 
And this is the great thing, as regards music, for those to know who are 
entrusted with the. education of the youth of this kingdom. They 
must have fiuth in the capacity of our people for musia The idea ia 
entertauie<i by many persons, that the Engli^ are not a musical peo|de^ 
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and tliat no teaching will ever make them musical. "Look at oar 
peasants," say such persons ; *'they don't sing as they go about, like the 
peasants of some countries do ; our people don't seem to have a natural 
impulse to sing, like the people of those countries hs^ve : and, that being 
the case, it is of very little use to try to teach them to sing.** Such 
persons think that there is some circumstance of race, or climate, or 
language, which makes the Germans and the Italians musical, and which 
is absent in our case. The most common theory has been, that nations 
are musical in proportion as their language is musical But we have 
lately met with a writer who maintains the opposite theory, namely, 
that nations develop music as a separate art in proportion as their 
language is unmusical. " The language of ancient Greece," says a writer 
in the Quarterly Review, " held music, as it were, in too close an 
embrace for her to have any independent action. The best music of 
Italy has never been able to disengage itself from the sweet melody of 
its language. Only in that nation where the language is hcurdty musical 
efnough even to he spoken Yoa music raised her voice independently." 
Strange enough,^ this same language is considered by the nation itself, 
and by many foreigners, to be even better suited to music than the 
Italian. 

A good deal also has been said about the genial influence of the 
" sunny South ;" though it is not at all unlikely that some champion 
might be found to stand up for the North, for the Swedes are a much 
more musical people than the Spaniards, and the Germans a more 
musical people than the Italians. Those who think that the difference 
arises from ethnological peculiarities forget that we belong to the same 
race as the nation now most distinguished for music, and that our 
forefathers were at one time in advance of the rest of the world in this 
very art for which we are supposed to have no capacity. The real truth 
of the matter seems to be too obvious to be perceived by people who 
are always shooting their vision over everything that is near them, — 
who cannot see the forest for the tree& The difference is simply one of 
education. By the Germans and Italians the national faculty for music 
has been cultivated ; by us it has been neglected ; and the results are 
correspondent. In Italy and Germany education has been comprehensive, 
both in itself and in its diffusion among the people ; and music is one of 
the departments in which national progress has been made. In England 
education has been partial in its diffusion, and somewhat special in itself. 
The concentration of our energies upon the development of our great 
national resources has made us a " practical" people ; and music is just 
the branch of education which a practical people is most likely to neglect, 
because it bears almost entirely upon the feelings, and scarcely at all 
upon the intellect. To this we may add, that by many of our country- 
men it has not even been recognised as having anything to do with the 
feelings, but has been looked upon as a mere gratification of the sense 
of hearing, and as altogether a matter of outward nature, having an 
intimate connection with the singing of birds, instead of being, what it 
really is, an instinct of our inward nature, lying in the very depths of 
the souL 

But now that English education is becoming more comprehensive in 
its character, and is being more generally diffused over the nation, music 
is beginning to take its place as a branch oi national education. Various 
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efforts are being made with a view to spread a knowledge of singing 
among the people, and various methods are proposed for teaching 
the subject Teachers are prepared at the normal colleges for giving 
instruction in it, and the abiUtj to teach it ia almost everywhere 
required in candidates for. the office of master or mistress of an 
elementary school. 



THE MOON'S MOTION. 

TO THE EDITOB OF THE ENGLISH JOUBNAL OF EDUCATION. 

Sm, — I need scarcely apologize for trespassing on your space once 
more with reference to a discussion in which thousands and tens of 
thousands of teachers and parents are interested; for in nearly all 
elementary books on geography, the moon is said to rotate on its axis 
in the same time in which it revolves about the earth. * The reason 
adduced for this is merely that the moon always keeps the same part of 
its sur£Etce towards the earth. 

Now, a little reflection will convince your readers of the palpable 
absurdity of such an inference from the fact mentjpned ; and it is passing 
strange that intelligent writers on geography and astronomy should 
content themselves with copying, without investigation, the statements 
of their predecessors on this point. They have, in £act, satisfied them- 
selves with plausible, but fallacious illvstrcUicms, in the place of rigid 
mathematical demonstrcUiona. 

To arrive at the truth, we have but to consider that if the moon 
really had an axis of rotation, every radius perpendicular thereto would 
revolve of necessity about its extremity in that axis as a centre ; and 
ednce one of these radii produced would pass (approximately) through 
the earth's centre, it is clear that the earth itself, being always on that 
line, would accompany it in its course round its extremity in the lunar 
axis. Consequently, to be consistent, the assertors of the moon's rotary 
motion are bound to maintain that the earth revolves once a month 
about the moon as a centre ; and, moreover, as I demonstrated in your 
last number, that in descrit^/ng a circle^ tJie Jiaxd eostremity of the given 
radius does, at the same ti^ne, describe the circumference of (mother drde, 
of which the centre is the revolving eairendty I 

I am at a loss to conceive how the rotationists will endeavour to 
escape from this ridiculously absurd conclusion. Furthermore, they are 
bound, on the same principle, to maintain that the sun actually describes 
the circumferences of as many different circles as there are planets in 
the solar system : each planet being the centre of one of these circles, 
and its distance from the sun the radius. 

I am. Sir, your obedient Servant, 

H. M!s Dockyard, Pemhroke Dock, 
. 22nd Dec,, 1856. 
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PAPERS USED AT THE GENERAL EXAMINATION OF 
FEMALE TRAINING SCHOOLS.— C%mewia«, 1856. 

The following papers are so practical and useful that we deviate from 
our usual course, and give them insertion :— 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

Section I. 

1. Whftt kinds of food are required for young children ? State dearlj the reasons. 

2. Give a clear aoooont of the potato, and of the various uses to which it is 
applied. 

3. Give reoeipta for Irish stew, and soups with and without meat ; estimate the 
cost ; aad give an account of the nutritious qualities of each. 

Sbotion II. 

1. Name all the materials used in washing; and show for what properties or 
qualities each of these materials is useful. 

2. What practical lessons have you had in the kitchen and laundry, either as 
pupil-teaoher or aa a student in training 1 State exactly what time has been so 
employed. 

3. Describe accuratdy the best system for teaching needlework, including the 
fixing and cutting out. What difficulties may you expect to find in supplying a 
scliool with work, and what expedients would you propose to the managers ? 

Section III. 

1. Calculate the weekly and annual expenditure of a schoolmistress, having one or 
two pupil-teachers residing with her, and occupying a furnished house rent free. 

2. Give clear instructions to a pupil-teacher about the purchase and uses of clothing 
materials, with full estimate of cost and value. 

Section IV. 

1. Describe the best treatment for sprains, slight wounds, and whitlows. 

2. Describe the poisonous vegetables most conmionly found in England, the 
symptoms produced by them, and the best remedies. 

3. Write a lesson on one of these subjects for girls about to leave school : — 

Personal neatness. 

Frugality. 

Self-denial. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1. — ^The Supplementary Questions are not to be attempted by amy Candidate of the 
First Tear who has not answered one question in each of the preceding 
Sections. No such Candidate may answer more than two of the Supplementary 
Questions. 

2.< — Candidates of the Second Year, and Teachers in Charge of Schools, may not 
answer more than six questions, but may choose them from any part of the 
paper. 

Section I. 

Draw a map of one of these portions of land, inserting the names of the principal 
towns : — 

1. The coast line of England from the mouth of the Tees to Harwich, with so much 
of the interior as is drained by the rivers between those points. 

2. The counties drained by the Severn and its tributaries. 

3. Scotland north of the Frith of Forth, with the adjacent islands. 

Section II. 
(These Questions may be illustrated by Sketches.) 

1. Describe the physical features, climate, and productions of Italy. 

2. Name the principal rivers of France, their tributaries, and the cities on their 
banks, stating briefiy for what those cities are most remarkable. 

3. Name the principal coal-fields of Europe, and give some account of their extent, 
and their effects upon the habits of the people. 

4. Enumerate the rivers that fiow into the Black Sea, and trace the course of one 
of these rivers, naming its tributaries and cities on its banks. 
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SEcnoir III. 

1. Name the possessions of England in Africa, anid give a full description of the 
physical features and condition of one of these possessions. 

2. Name the rivers of Hindoostan, and describe the course of the Ganges. 

3. Give a clear account of New Zealand, its physical features, and the past and 
present condition of the inhabitants. 

4. Which of the British Colonies are most important for population, natural and 
artificial productions ? Support your statement by &ct8. 

Section IV. 

1. Name the chief cities of Asia, and state on what account they are severally 
remarkable. 

2. Name the United States of America, distinguishing the free States by a cross ; 
and give some account of the climate and population of Sie North-Western States. 

3. Name the countries between the Indus and the Bed Sea, and give a brief 
account of the physical features, the chief cities, and the customs of the ii^iabitants. 

SUPPLEMENTABT. 

1. Describe the currents of the Atlantic Ocean, and their effects upon navigation, 
and upon the climate of the adjoining countries. 

2. Describe the sceneiy of the Alps, and give an account of the glaciers. 

3. Describe the causes and effects of the monsoon.' 

4. Give a general account of the geological structure of the British Isles, and 
explain its beu:|ng upon the condition and occupations of the inhabitants. 

5. Enumerate the most remarkable animals found in Australia, Egypt, and South 
America. Give an account of the structure and habits of one in each locality, 
showing its adaptation to the climate and other circumstances. 

6. Describe the principal phenomena of the Arctic Zone. 

7. Enumerate the chief divisions of the human race, and describe the characteristic 
features and habits of the most remarkable. 

8* Describe the chief vegetable productions of Ceylon, Australia, and Canada. 

9. Compare the temperature and climate of the following places, — ^Madeira, New 
York, Kio Janeiro, Lisbon, Canton, and account for the difference. 

10. Describe the movements of the earth, and the effects of those movements upon 
the seasons, the ocean, and the atmosphere. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Section I. 

1. What is meant by a system of Numeration ? What by a system of Notation ? 
When is a system said to be decimal ? 

2. Show how you can divide by 10, 100, 1,000, &c., more easily than by any other 
number. If in multiplying by 7,000, we multiply by 7 and add three figures, what 
principles are illustrated by the process ? 

3. What do you mean by reducing fractions into lowest terms ? Show the correct- 
ness of the process employed. Prove by means of a diagram that f = -^. 

Section II. 

1. If a piece of ribbon measures 21 yards 2 nails, how many bonnets can be 
trimmed with 17 such pieces, suppose each bonnet requires 2^ yards ? How many 
crowns, half-crowns, shillings, and groats, amount to £99. 165. 4(2., taking of each an 
equal number ? 

2. A man spends £155. 5«. 7d. per year, how much will he lay by in 37 years out 
of £200 per annum ? 

If 6i milUon visitors entered the Crystal Palace in 26 weeks, what was the average 
attendance per day ? 

3. Find by Practice the value of 8,682 articles, at £1. Us. 3|<2. 

£1,280 is divided among three persons, so that their portions are as 5, 3, 2, respec- ^ 
tively, how much does each receive ? 

Section III. 

1. Find the sum, difference, product, and quotient of 2^ and 5t^. 

The sum realized by a bankrupt's estate is £7,848, being -^ of his debts, find the 
amount of the debts, and the dividend paid. 

2. How long will it take 17 men to earn £50, if 12 men in 6-^ days can earn 13 
guineas ? 

3. Divide 71 by -635. Find the value of -178 of a mile. Express 75 of a shilling 
as decimals of each of the coins of the realm. 

F 
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sectiov rv. 

1. Find the interest on £S95 at 2^ per cent, for 7 years 2 months. How long 
will it be before £374, put out at interest at 4 per cent., will realize a profit 
of £100 ? 

2. There are 2 schools, one containing 650 children, and the other S40 children : 
5 per cent, of the former are generally absent, 7 '5 of the latter : what is the average 
attendance in each ? 

The present worth of a debt, due 6 months hence, is £26. 10«., and the rate of 
discount is 6 per cent, per annum, what is the amount of the debt t 

3. Sold 16 cwt. 2 qrs. of soap, which cost £2. 6«. Sd. per cwt., at 6^(2. per lb., 
what was the gain upon the whole, and also per cwt. 

Section V. 

1. Compare the advantages of a decimal system having £1 for the unit, ynth. those 
of one which has a fitrthing for the unit. 

2. What is the readiest way of converting our present money into decimals of £1 ? 
Give examples. 

3. Add together the 18th part of £45, the 19th part of £28, and the 20th of £86 ; 
7 flo. 5 cents. 7 mils. 

SEcnoN VI. 

1. What books are required in book-keeping by single entry, and what is the use 
of eaohf 

2. What are the respective advantages of single and double entry t 

SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 

1. From the subjoined extract from a class register calculate the average age of 
the children, the average attendance for the week, the number present at all^ and the 
average number of days attended by each child present at all. 



Age. 


Name. 


Monday. 


Taesday. 


Wednesday 


niursday. 


Friday. 


12* 


J. N. . . . . 








+ 






+ 


+ 


+ 
+ 


+ 


10 


N. S 




+ 


+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


iH 


M. E 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


9} 


R. N 


+ 




+ 




12i 


G. J 






+ 




+ 
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2. Prepare the heads for a series of six lessons on physical geography for your first 
class ; and state clearly what illustrations you propose to use for each lesson. 

3. Describe fully the apparatus and illustrations you intend to use for collective 
lessons in natural history. To what extent do you propose to teach natural histoty ? 
Give your reasons for this. 

4. What faculties of children are called in active exercise by a good lesson on each 
of the following subjects : Colour, the Structure of an Insect, Climate, the Character 
of Jacob ? Give clear reasons for your statement. 

5. Upon what principles does the cultivation of memory depend ? By what exer- 
cises is it best prepared to acquire, retain, and reproduce useful information ! 

6. What do you mean by method ? Explain the relation between principles and 
methods ; and illustrate this by examples. 
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7. What exerciMB nte best oalcalated to tnin children to acquire knowledge for 
themselyes ? 

8. What are the chief practical objeotioiu to the elliptic and simultaneoos methods ? 
How can these objections be obviated ? 

9. What do you mean by the organization of schools ? Upon what principles does 
its ^Bciency and success chiefly depend ? 

10. To what extent, in what subjects, and under what circumstances do you 
consider the assistance of ladies as visitors desirable I 

[We will inserfc a few more next month. — Ed. R J. E.] 



PACTS V, FICTIONS. 



Precis of correspondence between an Experimentalist and a 
Theorist ; relative to the movements attributed to the Moon, to account 
for the fact that she presents always the same hemisphere towards 
the Earth, so that one-half of her surface has never been visible from 
our planet. 

EXPERIMENTALIST TO THEOBIST. 

(with a pamphlkt.) 

IVe plann'dy adapted, and combined 
Experiments of every kind ; 
With F(tcU and Jteaims, old and new ; . 
To prore your Doctrine can't be true. 
Ezunining, by rigid Tetlt, 
The D<Ua upon which it rests, 
I find your Cavses won't produce 
The Consequencea you deduce ! — 
And, as the like inyestigations 
Have more important applications, 

I earnestly invite, and claim, 

All due attention to the same. 

HSBETIC. 

THEORIST TO EXPERIMENTALIST. 

I thank you kindly for your Book ; 
At which I've had a hasty look. — 
Your Notiwhs don't with Ours agree ; 
And, therefore, yott a/re tovong — ^not We : 
I What you deem &lse, We say is true ; 

And, therefore, We are rigM—iiot you. 
I have not time, nor inclination, 
To give your Facts consideration ; 
But your Dedmctions are Perversions, 
When contrary to Oxa Assertions. 

Whereby it's evident, you see. 

That you're co»/«<«f.— Q. E. D. 

DOOMATtST. 



** Authorities can not be wr(mg" 
Is still the burden of their song ! 



Hkbkfio. 



" Quoth Hudibras — It is in vain 
(I see) to argue 'gainst the grain : 
For obstinacy's ne'er more stiff 
7%an when it's in a wrong belief." 



S. BUTLEB. 



gotM of Stta ionhs. 

The Office imd Work of Universities. By the Very B«verend John H. 
NewmaD, D.D., of the Oratory. Pp. 384-. Iiondon : LoDgoiaiiB. 

THESE Essays, for such they are, written by Dr. Newman, set forth 
the scope and legitimate objects of the new Irish Catholic TJniyer- 
Mty, of which the writer is the Kector, Let no Protestant lay this book 
down as a missile of Papacy unfit for his contemplation. If be do so, 
he will nnworthily and groundlessly deprive himself of mach profitable 
and remarkably eloquent wisdom on the general topic of education, in. 
its high and comprehenBive spheres ; and especially of much experience 
and fruitful suggestions there&om drawn out and well set forth, on the 
management and due moulding of Universities. We approve of much, 
very much, of the aims of this book, as they stand forth in its plainly- 
written pages. We adopt in some measure its lucid description of what 
a University ought to be, together with its work character and 
methods. We admire still more highly the bold and earnest spirit of 
the writer, afibrding a wholesome contrast to the narrow self-seeking 
motives and furtive caution of the great bulk of the thinkers and actors 
in these morbid times. Right well and fearlessly says Dr. Newman : — 

" If 1 am charged with being ahallaw on the one port, or off-hand on the other j if 
I myaelf feel that faatidiougness at my own attempts that growB upon an author hb 
he luultiplies bis compoaitions, 1 shall coDBole myself with the refleation that life is 
not long enough to do more than our best, whateveT that may be ; and they who are 
eier taking aim make no hits ; that they who never venture never gain ; that to be 
ever tafe iato be ever feeble; and that to do soma Bubstantial good 19 the compensation 
fbt much iucidental imperfection." 

We believe that this is the true path to all human usefiilness. It is 
just the one main distinction between the useless conformist to what- 
ever reigns, and the useful adventurer into the realms of new truth : 
whence the progress of civilization derives its strength and sustenance, 
and where earnest endeavours grapple with the barriers and barnacles 
by which prejudice and error fortify their strongholds and hoodwink 
mankind. 

Dr. Newman's ideal of a University seems to be summed up in these 
words, though he expatiates on it through many pages, and presents it 
in various aspects, we regret to say, of unattainable excellence : — 

" It ia a place of coocoureo whither students come from every quarter for every 
kind of knowledge. You cannot have tie best of ever^ kind everywhere ; yon must 
go to some great city or emporium for it. There you have all the choicest prodactioua 
of DatDre and art all together, which yoD find each in its own separate plaoe else- 
where. All the riches of the land, and of the world are carried np thither ; there are 
the best markets, and there the best workmen. It is the centre of trade, the supreme 
eoort of fashion, the umpire of rival skill, and tiie standard of things rare and pre- 
cious. It is the place for seeing galleriea of ficst-rate pictures, and for hearing 
wonder^ voices and miraculous \sic\ perfbrmen. It is the place for great preachers. 
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great orators, great nobleef, great statesmen. In the nature of things, greatness and 
unity go together ; excellence implies a centre. Such then, for the third or fourth 
time, is a University." 

Now really it is not a University at all, but ratlier the Metropolis of 
an Utopia. But the picture is not yet complete, and the Beverend 
writer invests his idol with other perfections. It is also to be— 



'' A place to which a thousand schools make contributions ; in which the intellect 
may safely range and speculate, sure to find its equal in some antagonist activity, and 
its judge in the tribunal of truth. It is [also to be] a place where inquiry is pushed 
forward, and discoveries verified and perfected, and rashness rendered innocuous, and 
error exposed, by the collision of mind and mind, and knowledge with knowledge. 
It is a place where the professor becomes eloquent, and a missionary and preacher of 
science, displaying in its most complete and most winning form, pouring it forth 
with the zeal of enthusiasm, and lighting up his own love of it in the breasts of his 
hearers. It is the place where the catechist makes good his ground as he goes, 
treading in the truth day by day into the ready memory, and wedging and tightening 
it into the expanding reason. It is a place which attracts the affections of the young 
by its fiime, wins the judgment of the middle-aged by its beauty, and rivets the 
meinory of the old by its associations. It is a seat of wisdom, a light of the world, a 
minister of the fiuth, an Alma Mater of the rising generation. It is this and a ^rtat 
deal more[l]. Such is it in its idea and in its purpose ; such in good meature hat it 
h(fore now been in fact** 

Now this — ^with great respect to Dr. Newman — ^it never has been ; 
nor has anything one tithe as perfect ever existed on earth, nor in all 
human likelihood ever will ; and of this >^prophecy he seems himself to 
entertain the possible truth, for he concludes his glowing rhapsody with 
this extraordinary climax : " Shall it ever be again 1 We are going 
forward in the strength of the Cross, under the p(Ur<mage of Ma/ry^ in 
ike name of Patrick, to attempt it." 

The office of the Cross is to redeem the sinner, and not to forestall a 
millennium, and institute a state of corporate perfection, which our holy 
religion teaches us to be incompatible with human imperfectibility. And 
if the Cross itself affords no earnest of such success on earth, we fear 
that neither Mary or Patrick will supplement its power, or greatly help 
the " Very Reverend the Rector " to establish an academic heaven in 
Ireland. Nothing can exceed the utterly visionary beauty of the 
aspirations (for he cannot possibly suppose them to be practicabilities) of 
the idea of a model University, which the benevolent writer paints 
with a spirit of enthusiastic optimism especially refreshing to read in 
this day of neological dogmas and materialistic objects, so rife in 
carnalities and so intent on self-interests. 

The wisdom of the highly-gifted writer shines forth more fully in 
his negative than in his positive portrait of University attributes : — 

"With influence th^re is life, without it there is none ; if influence is deprived of 
ite due position, it will not by those means be got rid of, it will only break out irre- 
gularly, dangerously. An academical system without the personal influence of teachers 
upon pupils, is an arctic winter; it will create an ice-bound, petrified, cast-iron 
university, and nothing else. You will not call this any new notion of mine ; and 
you will not suspect, Mter what happened to me a long twenty-five years ago, that I 
can ever be induced to think otherwise. No ! I have known a time in a great school 
of letters when things went on for the most part by mere routine, and form took the 
place of earnestness. I have experienced a state of things in which teachers were 
cut off from the taught as by an insurmountable barrier ; when neither party entered 
into the thoughts of the other ; when each lived by and in itself; when the tutor was 
supposed to folfil his duty, if he trotted on like a squirrel in his cage — if at a certain 
hour he was in a certain room, or in hall, or in chapel, as it might be ; and the pupil 
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did hiB duty too, if he wm careful to meet his tutor in that suae room, or hsM, or 
diapel, at the same certain hour ; and when neither the one nor the other dreamed of 
seeing each other out of lecture, out of chapel, out of academical gown. I h&ve 
known places where a stiff manner, a pompous voice, coldness, and condescension, 
were the teacher's attributes, and where he neither knew, nor wished to know, and 
avowed he did not wish to know, the private irregularities of the jouths committed 
to his charge. 

" This was the reign of Law without Influence, System without Personality." 

There is no doubt of the truth c^ this : Mem cusu tetigisti. But 
where—oh where, Dr. Newman, are your tutors and professors to be 
founds Where is the arrow that will hit the goall New brooms 
sweep clean. Should even the long list of professors, examiners, chap- 
lains, preachers, and tutors (with very Hibernian patronymics), which 
form the present official staff of the new University, and shine forth in 
the Appendix of your book, — should they, peradventure, realize your 
benevolent behests, and begin their labours, fraught, as you would wish 
them, with angelic attributes and the choicest gifts of intellect, — ^by 
what hitherto undiscovered talisman will you perpetuate this labour of 
love, light, and learning, and keep alive this superhuman tuition : so 
that it may go on with never-flagging energy, subduing every difficulty 
and discouragement, which waywardness ignorance and vice must of 
necessity present ; unless, indeed, you have discovered another spell for 
securing pattern pupils for perfect tutors ? 

The book is replete with fine feeling, and a high-flown philosophic 
but often impracticable optimism, which bespeak the intellect and 
philanthropy of the writer, accompanied by no ordinary amount of 
intellectual giflbs. 



Q 



The School and Family Bistory of England, from the Earliest Period to 
the Nineteenth Year of the Beign of Queen Victoria. By Edward 
Farr, F.S.A. New Edition. Pp. 491. London : Longmans. 

TJITE in accordance with our view of the proper mode of writing 
history, Mr. Farr says, in his preface : — 

" History embraces a far wider range of events [than victories]. Besides narrating 
a nation's wars, both foreign and civil, and exhibiting the rise, &11, and decline of 
dynasticB, it must present a view of the people at large, in their social condition at 
various epochs ; of their religion, government, laws, literature, arts, science, com- 
merce, manners and customs, &c. : in a word, of their gradual progress from 
barbarism to civilization. History has also to delineate character : whoever has made 
himself a name for talents, knowledge, patriotism, valour, or great virtues, should 
obtain a prominent place in its pages. 

"It is on such principles as these that the Collegiate, School, and Family History 
of England has been written." 

The author has done this. There is great fulness of detail, and yet 
the details are not dry, like the little chopped bits and chips which 
constitute the abstract histories, — those disgusters of children. We like, 
too, the &imess and candour of the views taken. Charles's despotism, 
rapacity, and deceit, are not veiled ; whilst indignation is well expressed 
at the manner of judgment and fierce persecuting spirit which procured 
and characterized his execution. The natural malignity of Puritanism 
is well set forth by Mr. Farr ; and the child will, in this epoch, learn 
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equally to condemn Laud and despise Bradshaw. Mr. Fair deals justly 
with the character of WilHam III., and, instead of painting him as a 
fit subject for hero-worship, and the type of perfection in limited 
monarchy — like Mr. Macaulay, in his hyperbolic estimate of this king, 
— ^Mr. Parr wisely, moderately, and truly, sajrs : — 

" ContratiiMg kU character with the Stuarts, his predecessors, his gp-eat snporiority 
must be acknowledged. While they aimed at becoming absolute, he endeavoured to 
rule in strict accordance with the principles of the English ooostitution ; and he may 
safely be placed among the small number of English lungs who, down to this period, 
can really be pronounced England's bene&ctors." 

Questions close the chapters. The Greneral Summary yiews of Liter- 
ature, Arts, Politics, ice,, are arranged somewhat after the &shion of the 
Pictorial History, and are very ably done. It is certainly one of the 
best school histories we have. 



N. B. — Dr. Latham's valuable book on Logic, cannot be justly, if 
summarily, spoken of. It is published by Walton and Maberly. All 
students or teachera of English are requested to buy it. It is handed 
by us to the gentleman who is writing on that subject a series of papers^ 
of which the first appears to-day in this Journal. 



LITTLE BOOKS. 



Mrs. Grompton^ an indefatigable educationist at Birmingham, is the authoress of 
The Scholar*8 Booh of Tales that are Tribe : Old and New Stories in Short Words. 
Pp. 112. They are very good little books inculcating sound moral precepts ; they are 
prettily illustrated and printed in good type, and are specially designed for the 

instruction of servants and others who have but partial time for instruction. 

A Summary of the Way of SahcUion is a series of texts commencing with the faU, and 
followed by a short history of the life of our Saviour. It is certainly defective, as a 
few only of the miracles and parables are mentioned ; but requires amplification, and 
is somewhat too dry and curt to be attractive to children, who must be enticed to the 

full perception, and lured to the love of holy truth. Mints to a Yvwug Qowemess on 

Beginnvag a School is a capital book, which should be in the hands of all young 

teachers, and the advice given for the training of children is invaluable. The next 

book on our library-table is entitled Scriptwre Records of the Life and Character of the 
Blessed Virgin; and the title led us to expect a different view of the life, attributes, 
and character of the Virgin Mary than tlut which it presents. The praise ascribed 
to the Yii^n is just such as is due to her ; her real merits being acknowledged without 
bestowing on her the idolatry of the Church of Home. The book is well and. Id some 
parts, powerfully written, and the author has taken ereat pains to elucidate every 
passage concerning the Mother of our Lord, and to show as strongly as possible the 

merely human light in which the Son of God meant her to be viewed. 

To descend from sacred to secxdar subjects. Domestic Economy claims our respectful 
notice in the unassuming guise of a very small contribution to Gleig*s Series of school 
books, published by Messrs. Longmans. It is by &r the best book for giving 
thoroughly practical instruction to children intended for domestic service we have yet 
seen : rules for cooking meat, making puddings, cleaning grates, care of children, 
together with excellent receipts and recipes, fill this most useful little book. In 
giving it its due meed of praise, let us not be understood to cast the older and more 
elaborate publication of the Home and Colonial School into the shade. It is entitled 
nearly like the foregoiDg, A Mamual of Domestic Economy, by Mr. Tegetmeiers, and 
is now running through a second edition. It contains a mass of most usefdl econo- 
mical information ; but there is a vein of scientific verbiage running through it, which 
must be more puzzling than edifying to the little embryo maid and men servants, for 
whose special benefit such books are, or ought, to be compiled. For example, it 
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might earaly hare been explained why vinegar is useful in boiling, fish, in plainer 
words than by informing the child that " it acts bv quickly coagulating the albumen." 
The questions which conclude each chapter are highly commendable and very useful. 
The same excellent School Society has published a most instructive and in- 
teresting Lectwre on the lAft of Pestalozeit with other papers, by the late Rev. Charles 

Mayo, of Cheam. The Genealogical Text Book is a collection of very dry questions 

on important points of English, and also of Foreign, history, after the Gradgrind or 
hard-lact fiuihion. We like to make history a moral and philosophical pasture-ground. 
This is its legitimate use, and none other : as a mere record of events, it is merely a 

means to an end. Etymology Made Easy is an attempt to teach by dialogue the 

derivation of a few words not ill-chosen from our luurd-worded language. The 
derivatives are usually correctly given, but the style and English of the text is 
singularly inaccurate ; '' analogous vfith" and "neither Lucy nor Willie will," &c., are 
instances. Neither is mosaic derived from " Opus musirum [sie^ a work of the 
Muses ! ** Words are also frequently used, such as " synonym," " denominate," &c. &c., 

which should not be used at all in a book explaining words, without explanation. 

The Infant School Manual is another of the admirable series of school books, published 
by the Home and Colonial School Society. It is written by Miss Sunter, under the 
superintendence of Miss Mayo. It is simple, full, and practical, and is a book we 
can most honestly commend. 



SERIALS RECEIVED. 

Frazei'^8 Magazine (a good number) ; Mvsetnn of Science and Art (admirably useful) ; 
The Ohwch of England Sunday School Quarterly Magazine; Catechetical Lesions; The 
Pewny Post ; Awnwd Report of Schools in Upper Canada ; T%e Chwrchman^s Almanac ; 
The Protestant Dissenter's Almamax ; The Use of Pwre Waier (a capital addition to 
Sanatory ffints) ; How do You Manage the Young Ones f (well designed, and full of 
useful instruction). 



ORRERY, BY THE NATIONAL SOCIETY, OF SUN, EARTH, 

AND MOON. 

This is one of the most pei-fect little instruments of its kind we have ever seen. In 
the centre is a strong spindle on which revolves a horizontal bar, at the end of which 
there is a small disc with a circular groove, in which revolves a nut carrying a small 
spindle inclined like the earth's poles, and crowned with a ball to represent the earth. 
The horizontal bar being made to revolve by means of a winch and gutta-percha cords, 
the earth is compelled to rotate, and also to throw its axis in succession in the same 
degrees of inclination to the plane of its orbit as the poles of the real earth to the 
plane of the ecliptic. The moon is also, by an ingenious and simple method and by 
another band, made to revolve round the earth, and to do so according to nature, 
and, very heretically, not according to our book-writing astronomers. The central 
spindle is mounted by a lighted taper, to represent the sun, which accordingly 
illumines earth and moon exactly as he is wont to do, thus showing the alternations 
of day, night, and season, and of the lunar phases. The whole instrument is sold to 
subscribers at half-a-guinea, and we most strongly recommend it as a thoroughly 
useful Orrery for the purposes of instruction. 



':3r 
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Sib John PASnroTOii sad the litaDoheater eduoationEEti are tiyiDg to pot op 
thdr hones together and maks a preaenUble Bill of nkte-paid educatjon, to be dished 
op with iiB much u poMbla of the eeonlar, and at little aa poastbla of the religions, 
element. It is to be Hawined with jiut eoough Soriplunl eoudimeiit of a verj 
indefinite fiaToor to make it go dovn with the people who would twt Tentare to go 
in for purely aeonlar intptraotion ; and we baliava not enongh to nUrfy any aaniMt 
Cbriattan. We bare not the slightest apprehension that any suoh measure will 
BQCoeed. We are heartily sorry that a gentleman so bniily engaged in tdooational 
work, and on so many gronndB endlled to oar arteeni as Sir John FakingtOD, should 
liAva entered into so queationable an alliBDce. 



iRsusmiL School at Faihswick. — Hiere was a field-day last month at Pains- 
wick, to hear a Leetnre on " Deferred Annaitiea," by the Dean of Hereford. Fre- 
Tiansly a party, including the Earl Ducie and others, under the Bscort of Vf, H. 
Hjett, Esq., who resides in the neighbourhood, visited the excellent schools in this 
town, which owe tjielr usefol and industrial character entirely to tiie good sense of 
Hr. Hyett, and hia thorough appreciatJon of what is most Deeded for the poorer 
chiBses. The boys employ muoh of the day, under the able teaching of Mr. Pullen, 
in Printing and Joining, in which they acquire great proficiency ; and yet so little is 
their edacation thereby damaged, that the first class passed a creditable e ' " 
by die Dean, in geometry, and some other subjects. 



1^1 CHBianuB ExAMDiATiom were well attended. Both male and female ftu- 
dents prove that they are obtaining a fiir better edocation Ibao any other clan of 
society. Ariatooralie bojt learn more olaadca, and oceasionally, bnt very nrely, 
more of that which passes master for roathematics ; and girls learn a deal more of 
drawiDg-room accompUshments, bnt of the actnal materials of an educated mind they 
learn &r leas. Although it may well be that soma of these students will branoh off 
into private life, not only will they do good to their generation therein, but it is 
absolutely requisite tlisl as imAert tbej should be flnt taugkt ; and if langht, taught 
weU, oD the good old priuciple that what ia "worth doing at sJl is worth doing 
welL" We highly approve of the system now adopted by the Committee of 
Council : tbe papers this year were extremely practical and sensible,— just what they 
Aonld be. 

Cstatu. Palace Great Cohoibt.— There are few speotaolea more educational 
than the noble Crystal Palace. There is to be next summer a leviatiuu Conoert 
there, — the great^t musical event ever yet attempted. 



<StacstJoi» anil ^nsfnns. 

Minutes op Council. — Will you be so good as to give these 
eriatim i — F., Gloucetter. 

Anmoe: — Wb hsve eiamiiied Uiam and find they are &r too volnminoQa. 
Will our readen let lU know if they think a claaaified litt of them, with reEsr- 
eDc«a and dates, would be uaefal!— Ed. E. J. E. 

VeNTILATIOK by TUBEa PBBFOBATED abb KXFENBIVE ASD mraiOHTLT, 

— Can yoo suggest a better method cheaper T — T. J. 

Awvier. — If yoD have two onter walls 70a may adopt perforated glass panes, 
or plates of perforated zinc. Bat you must have a thorou^ draught of fresh air 
above, and at least nine inohes below the ceiling. There is no excuse far foul 
air ; it will sJways eaoape aloft if it baa vent enough. 

Wabhinq Books econouically. — Fray hov can this be best done 1 
AntvKr. — Not at alL We net our &ces against all kinds of economiaal 
warming: honest open grates with good fires ,b^t everything. Pipes harbour 
vermin, and do not warm the air generailj ; close bI«vbb bake the air, and are 
generally unmanageable, and a, nuisance. Economize in something else, and 
have good, cheerful tires if you have anything cheery in your natnre. It not, 
give up school-keeping, and be gloomy in grim rooms elsewhere. It will Dot do 
for children, relj upon it. 



REDUCED CHARGE FOR ADVMRTISEMENTS. 

Orders atid AdvertiseTrients mmt be sent only to Messrs. Oroohbbiboe:, 
5, Paternoster Row ; the latter, from etrang&'a, mvM be cuxompanied by a 

remiUance, according to Hie /Mowing scaie : — If under 40 Toords, 3a. Gd. ; 
for every additional ten loords, 6d. ; a whole page, £2. 2s. ; a half-jiage, 
cr one colwnn, £1. 5a. Ten per cent discount on all Adverlisementa 
inserted more than tvnce. 

The JouBNAi will be sent, free of 'postage, for one year, on receipt of 
6s. Gd. m advance. 



FIE8T LESSONS IS ARITHMETIC. 

Decompmiion of Ntmh»ra. 

^^ffiT is very important for tlie following exerciaes that the pupila be 
^^P able to decompose quickly and easily, and in the most advantagGous 
^^fe manner, each of fiie numbers from 2 to 10. We, therefore, begin 
'h&te already, leaving it to the judgment of the master how for this exercise 
is to be extended according to the ability of his pupils. 

M. Here I hold two pens together. John, tell mo what I am doing 
now (separating the two pena from one another) ? — A. You separate the 
two pens &om one another. 

[If the children have any difficulty in finding the right expression for 
what they wish to say, the master gives the word.] 

M. And how many pens have I put on each part ? — A. One pen, 

M. What I juflt now did ia called decomposing. How did I, therefore, 
decompose the two pens? A. You decomposed, &c. 

M. You may also say, — two pens aro equal to one pen and one pen. 
Say so again, without the word pen. Let us write tbat down. After the 
indication of the children, the master now writes : — 

I i-i + i 
I i-i + i 
I I i-i + i + i 
-I 1 + 1 

M. First the figure One. How many parts has this figure ? How 
many strokes docs it consist of? A. This figure has two pMts. 

M. Where does the first part be^n ? Look, I make it once more. Did 
I b^i:in at the upper line, at the lower line, or in the middle ? — A. You 
began in the middle, between the two lines. 

M. Which way did I go? up or down, to the right or left? Is it a 
fine or a thick stroke ? — A. It goes up a little to the right ; is all through 
fine. 

M. Try to make a similar stroke. Who else will do so ? Wlere does 
the second part of the figure begin ? And how far docs it go ? In which 
direction ? Where is it fine ? — A. At the upper part it is fine. 

M. And where is it tliick ? — A. At the lower part. 

2£. Very well ; now make this whole figure on the black-board. 
(Several children arc admitted to do the same ; the master makes them 
find out their own mistakes, — in this w«y cscitiiig their emulation.) 

VOL. XI. KO. 122, 3T.S. H 
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[To justify so circumstantial an analysis of the figures, we refer to some 
preceding observations. Children may of course learn to make figures 
without so detailed a description of each part thereof ; and this lesson 
appears, indeed, rather a kind of writing-lesson ; but if we want to go 
rationally to work, it must be gone through, either during the time 
appointed for arithmetic or otherwise. For it ought to be a general rule, 
that during lessons nothing new should be brought before the eye or mind 
of the pupil without explaming it, and having it investigated as thoroughly 
as possible. A conversation like the present one on figures is, besides, 
well adapted to accustom children to observation ; and it may be considered 
as a preliminary exercise to writing, drawing, &c. At all events, the time 
thus spent must not be thought badly employedj 

Jf. Here I make once more the figure 2. Sow many parts does this 
figure contain ? Is there any straight line in it ? — A, Ko ; all the parts are 
round or curved. 

M. Show me where I began to write it. Where must I begin to make 
the same figure once more ? — A, A little below the upper line. 

M. Now show me with your finger how I must make the first part of 
that figure. (Several children do so, and the master writes according to 
their direction.) 

M. Show also where this line is thickest, and where it is thin. (In the 
same way the second part of the figure is considered and written, first by 
the master, afterwards by several of the children.) 

It is not necessary to give here the ftdl dialogue about each of the 
remaining figures: the conversation goes on as before. The figure 3 
cpnsists of two parts, the upper one a little smaller than the lower one, 
both round, fine at the beginning and end, thick in the middle. The 
figure 4 has three parts : two fine strokes, one thick, the former beginning 
at the upper line, and going down to the lower line, firom the right to the 
left ; the second a little curved ; the third beginning about the middle of 
two lines and passing a little beyond the lowest, &c. 

It is, of course, of no consequence if the master makes his figures in a 
somewhat different way, and changes the given conversation accordingly. 
"When all figures are known and repeatedly copied, for additional practice 
some of the preceding exercises may be done over again in figures, as, 
for instance : — 

1+2=^3 10 — 3 = 7 10— -2 = 8 

2 + 2 = 4 9 — 3 = 6 8 — 2 = 6 

3 + 2 = 5 8 — 3 = 5 6 — 2 = 4 

&c. &c. &c. 



LovB OP Tetjth. — ^Encourage, in every possible way, a love of truth. 
Foster the struggling virtue as earnestly as a good gardener would the 
tenderest hothouse plant. Let no cold blast of harshness check its growth 
— ^let no angry tone blast it. Let assurance of a perfect forgiveness of any 
error short of falsehood help the feeble resolution to confess the fault ; and 
if you do promise forgiveness, keep your own word, in the spirit as well as 
the letter. Let pardon of a fault imply forgetfulness of it. — Canadian 
Journal of Education, 
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COMPULSORY MEASURES FOR SCHOOLGOmG. 

)HOSE who take an interest in the education of the people, and have 
followed what has of late been said and written on this subject, must 
be awEire that in several countries of the Continent where national 
education is more advanced and universally spread than elsewhere, a 
particular law enjoins the acquisition of at least a certain amount of 
elementary knowledge, whilst, at the same time, the means thereto are placed 
within the reach of every one. The object has been repeatedly mentioned, 
but always in a very superficial way, with a short summary remark that 
BJTnilar regulations are too much opposed to the feelings and institutions 
of this country to admit of any further consideration. A policeman driving 
a herd of reluctant children away from their home and family is the only 
image that at once stands before the imagination, as representing the 
nature and consequences of 6uch a law; which latter is at the most thought 
an efficient one, but only worthy of a country where free institutions are 
unknown, and the rights of the individual may be disregarded by the will 
of an absolute ruler. In Germany, people take a different view of the 
ease, and, strange as it may sound, not so abstract, but a more practical 
one. Education is there considered and treated as a most important state 
affair, and not entirely left to private exertions or speculation. A complete 
system of public instruction and education has been for a long time in 
operation, and, amongst other advantages, secured that superiority of 
primary as well as general instruction which it is impossible not to ac- 
knowledge. The people at large, even the lower classes, have by this time 
learned fuUy to appreciate . the benefits of that system ; and there is no 
doubt, even if more constitutional liberty were granted, it would not be 
made use of to overthrow that system, the abolition of which every one 
must regard as a retrograde step in civilisation. There exists indeed, 
through all classes of society, if any, at least much less popular feeling 
against the measures in question than in England against other legal insti- 
tutions; the Sunday laws for instance, which certainly also interfere with 
personal liberty, but are generally tolerated as promoting a propor- 
tionately important object. However a vindication of compulsory measures 
necessarily prejudices many readers, who suppose that an undue attempt 
against their personal liberty is implied thereby, and think their opinions 
on all similar questions so surely settled, that there is at least much pre- 
sumption in endeavouring to advocate opposite views. We may therefore 
be allowed to state in the beginning, as an essential feature of the measures 
in question, that no one who cares for reading articles like this, nor 
any person of common sense and moral feeling, will be in the least 
personally concerned in compulsory education. We must indeed, in order 
to meet with the pretended victims, descend in the scale of society to 
the lowest class of people, who from more or less culpable motives 
neglecting their holiest duties towards their families, and careless about 
the consequences for aU their fellow creatures, quietly contemplate through 
their fault, the germs of future misery, disorder, and crimes growing up and 
being propagated amongst them, whilst means for preventing these evils are 
placed withm their hands. But although the reader himself, and the great 
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majority of the people may not be immediately interested, there still remains 
the principle. Whatever be the social position of a person, his rights ought 
to be respected ; any intrusion upon them must excite the just appre- 
hension and opposition of all. Looking then at the question from this 
point of view as the only one from which an objection can be raised, and 
admitting on the one hand the undeniably desirable results derived from a 
system including compulsory measures : tho superiority of general instruc- 
tion, the instilling of sound principles into the youthful minds, training 
to good habits, and the consequent influence upon the material and 
moral welfare of the people : we have to examine whether a law im- 
posing upon a father to let his children partake of means offered for 
acquiring suitable knowledge is opposed to his natural rights as a 
parent. For it is obvious that objections are chiefly based upon the sup- 
I)osition that parents have imprescriptible rights, and especially that of 
disposing according to their own views, of the education of their children, 
which renders any interference in this matter on the part of government^ 
against their will, unjustiflable. Here lies the difficulty ; there are two 
conflicting opinions and parties, on the one hand goverment, or rather the 
oommunity, requiring a certain share in, or eventually control over, 
education, on the other hand the promoters of most absolute independence. 
Our task then will be to weigh these two opinions and the arguments by 
which they are supported, against each other, in order to come to a decision 
about the question. Ifow the most simple expression of the argument 
upon which a person might rest in refusing to comply with the injunction, 
of a law in this case would be : That is my child, no one has a stronger 
claim to it than myself. Simple and clear <^ this Utence may appea!^ a 
close examination will perhaps discover a great want of distincbiL herein, 
and that the reasoning contained in it is neither tenable n(»: conclusive. 
What does it really mean ? That is what we have to see. 

It is incredible how deeply one single incorrect notion may affect the 
whole of an opinion or argument, and likewise how much confosion in our 
ideas with consequent disputes are occasioned by the deficiency of our 
language in exact terms for each particular idea. There would certainly 
not be so much difference of opinion nor so many quarrels if our funda- 
mental ideas about the objects in dispute stood more clearly and distinctly 
before our eyes. A trifling every day occurrence a short time ago gave occa- 
sion to this observation, and may also serve to illustrate the assertion with 
respect to our object. Two little boys, excited to that purpose by another 
person, were flghting in good earnest, and when asked for th^ reason of 
their quarrel it came out that each pretended this to be his birthday, and 
opposed the same appropriation of the day by his adversary. The quarrel 
here evidently arose from a false interpretation of the expression "my 
birthday," more especially of the possessive " my." Misled by a few 
remarks on this specious pretext, the boys thought they might as well 
defend their right to their birthday as to anytiiing else they called 
exclusively theirs. The whole affair may seem only ridiculous, but how 
many graver disputes would appear in the same light, were it but possible 
to analyse their object into their most simple principles. A father opposing 
an invitation or injunction to let his children partake of advantages 
especially prepared for their sake, and for which he can in no manner com- 
pensate, on the sole ground that they are Iiis children and he may do as he 
likes, is perhaps not far superior in iu*gument to the little boys ; their 
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original notions are equally faulty, and their consequent arguments run 
parallel with each other to the same wrong conclusion. The want of dis- 
tinguishing terms for the different degrees of the original vague idea of 
property has undoubtedly in both cases a great deal to do with this error, 
and if we do not take particular heed, similar illusory arguments will 
often lead our judgment astray. We say, for instance, "my house "to 
express the most absolute possession we may have ; a father says " my 
son," and in another case we say, Hke the boys, " my birthday " — ^using 
the same word " my " in three different cases where it obviously does not 
convey the same meaning. Indeed, if we had several words for the 
different degrees of possession or relation alluded to, we should as little 
confound them as the adjectives scarlet and pink for different shades of 
the red colour. This scarcity of terms creates confusion by inducing us to 
transfer with apparent but deceitful logic, notions and conclusions from 
one particular case to a series of more or less dissimilar ones. The boys 
above mentioned spoke and acted about their birthday as they would have 
done about a toy or any other real property. And the father in question, 
although he may try to strengthen his argument by the addition of the 
word " own," sa3dng "my own child," is in a fair way to fall into the 
same illusion. Such an objection conveyed in the words above quoted, is 
then itself too vague, the argument is far from being distinct and coU" 
elusive on our point, it requires frirther examination as to the real meaning 
of the expression " my child." JN^ow this cannot signify anything like 
material property in such a sense as it was understood in antiquity, or 
amongst barbarous nations, where a father had unlimited power over his 
family, nor anything approaching to such a definition; our christian 
principles reject such interpretation of the words. Otherwise, what were 
to become of the child at the death of his father ? On whom should the 
light of the latter pass over ? When, how, and why should the relative 
position imdergo a change as the son grows up ? Besides, other persona 
lay daim to similar appellations, the one calling the same individud. " my 
brother," another "my friend," the Sovereign " my subject," we all "my 
fellow citizen," thuB expressing all a certain right to or expectation from 
his person or doings. The most vehement exclamation about " my child, '^ 
or even " my own child " does, therefore, on account of the vague signiff- 
cation of the word " my " not yet carry with itself an absolute conclusion 
on this point. 

In short we must, in order to come to a decision, directly inquire what 
are the positive claims of a father to his child, how far goes his right to 
dispose of him according to his own will and pleasure ? To so pointed a 
question an equally shaip answer is ready. A father ought not to speak 
about claims, he has only duties towards his children. However stem and 
harsh such a sentence may at first sound, it is fdUy borne out by a reflection 
on the nature of the relative position as well as by the spirit of Christianity, 
and in reality its harsh aspect is softened by the use of milder terms, and by 
that mutual affection which turns duties into pleasuries. The signification 
of the words " That is my child," so far as the present inqiury is con- 
cerned, can therefore only be : Nature and Providence intrusted tiiat child 
to my particular care, I am to be its special protector, guide, benefactor, 
I am as far as I can contribute to it, answerable for its present and future 
welfisure and doings. But even if we would so far abate from the strictness 
of OUT sentence as to admit that a father may call respect, obedience and 
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eventually mateiial assistance from his children^ things which he has a 
right to exact from them. There is nothing in all this which gives him a 
title to dispose of them to his own advantage or according to his pleasure, 
and still less which exempts him from the strict duties imposed upon 
him. Amongst the latter, one of the most prominent and indisputable is 
that to provide for the future, to educate and instruct ; and if, therefore, 
by the community or otherwise, means are especially provided to that end> 
which cannot be dispensed with or otherwise compensated for, an exclama- 
tion against interference with personal liberty and natural rights loses aU 
its ground, amounts almost to contradiction, £uid can only be looked upon 
as a specious pretext for evading imprescriptible duties and gaining selfish 
objects. 

But if we thus reduce or rather entirely deny the right of a father to 
dispose of his child to his own advantage and according to his own will 
and pleasure, one might at first sight suppose that any claim of govern- 
ment to exact the sacrifice of time and exertions from the same child, to 
directly interfere with instruction and education is still less founded, and 
defensible. If, however, for analogy's sake, we went on in the same way 
as above, to examine the bearing of expressions like those alluded to, '' my 
fellow citizen," " my subject," the result would be in favour of our views 
and public education. The relation between government, representing the 
community, and the individual is essentially different from that between 
parents and children. The former is originally, and to some extent always, 
founded on a kind of voluntary agreement, therefore changeable, varying 
according to different times and circumstances ; the latter based on the 
natural position between parent and child, and therefore unalterable. The 
former necessarily partakes of the nature of a mutual compact, each 
party, the community and the individual, taking upon themselves promises, 
guarantees, rights and duties. The moment a child is bom it is silently 
received into society, and at once partakes of favours and benefits, just 
as, in a more ceremonious way it becomes a member of the Christian 
church. But as the promises given at the christening by the sponsors, 
are to be considered as binding, although at the time the cluld was unable 
to appreciate the respective favours and duties, so all nations agree, that in 
return for protection and other benefits received from society, the com- 
munity is justified to expect that everyone submit to their laws^ and in 
proper time, far from being a nuisance or cause of disorder, become a 
usefrd member of that same society. Opinions as to how far liabilities go 
in this respect, have in difierent times and amongst different nations, 
imdergone the most essential changes : they were indeed carried from one 
extreme to another. At one period the State, disregarding all natural ties, 
and setting aside every consideration of individual interests, required the 
exclusive disposal of Hfe, property, aU material and intellectual faculties 
of every one. Those times have long passed by. Then came ages of 
despotism, feodality, predominant church influence, each regarding the 
individual in a different light, and shaping their respective pretensions 
accordingly. Kow we are living, as it were, in an age of reaction in favour 
of personal independence, many going in their zeal so far as to deny that, 
if we provide for the rising generation means most suitable and of almost 
absolute necessity for their own personal welfiure, as well as that of the 
community, we may not even require anyone to make use of the same. 
This is certainly another extreme, and truth, as usual, lies in the middle. 
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"We are undoubtedly justified to require, if only for the sake of self-pre- 
servation, as a kind of guarantee for the stability of our social existence, 
that the younger members of our community become acquainted with those 
general moral and religious principles upon which society rests, and that 
they, as far as public education can contribute to that object, be trained 
and brought *up in the esteem and practice of such principles, besides 
cultivating their minds and acquiring such elementary knowledge as may 
be most proficient to their own happiness. For it must not be forgotten 
that the aim of public education, and this refers particularly to National 
Schools established by Government, is not only to impart to children some 
primary knowledge and abilities, but to influence their feelings and form 
their character, keeping them from idleness, bad company and consequent 
evils, by occupying them suitably for a considerable portion of their time, 
accustoming them to good morals, and even if we would exclude any 
reference to a special religious creed, by infusing into their hearts an 
esteem and love for all that is to be respected and valuable in the private 
person as well eis in social relations. This view of the question renders it 
necessary once more distinctly to mention what has several times already 
been hinted at. The request, that a certain proficiency in knowledge be 
acquired, and a moral and religious training be submitted to, supposes that 
means thereto be made available for everybne without inadequate incon- 
venience, or. in other words : compulsory measures must be considered not 
as an isolated regulation, but as the natural result of a whole system of 
national education. To bring up the rising generation according to the 
wants of the age ought to be matter of general interest : provisions to 
that ejffect ought to be made by Government. Their efficiency controlled, 
care taken that improvements in the system and its working keep pace 
with the progress of time. The whole question thus placed is only of 
comparatively modem date, and owes its origin to the advanced state of 
national development and social intercourse, or as it is generally termed, 
to the progress of civilization. The more we go back in the history of a 
nation the more simple we find the features of common life, as well as the 
relations and reciprocal duties between individuals and governments ; but 
the development of a nation brings with it more complicated intercourse 
and new obligations on both sides ; at first no establishments like public 
schools are necessary ; they gradually become so for the different classes, 
and at last for the whole people. Even at a period not very distant the 
life of an individual presented a far simpler aspect than in our days ; the 
different classes of society were more strictly separated like so many castes, 
everyone moved in a limited sphere, with comparatively little prospect of 
extending the bounds of his native position, the respective acquirements 
and duties were circumscribed into a narrower compass, the mind and will 
received less excitement to stir and exert themselves. AH these things 
have undergone an essential change, and one of the consequences is thai 
a degree of instruction and education which was sufficient under the 
previous circumstances, is no more so at present. The fact is acknow- 
ledged, the question remains how to supply for the increasing want. The 
higher schools seem less subject to the influence exercised by the spirit of 
the age, or their institutions more sheltered by that attachment to existing 
forms for which this country is so distrnguished. The middle classes of 
society felt the necessity of more suitable preparation for their respective 
station in life and an altered system^ first and most, being as far as pecuni- 
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ary means are concerned able to provide for their own wants, but left to 
themselves in doing so, they have mostly fallen into the hands of persons 
who make a speculation of education ; the respective establishments are 
only too often managed like a tradesman's business, and fall short of that 
standard to which they ought to be raised. For the lower classes the same 
necessity of improved teaching and training is generally -felt ; private 
exertions are everywhere made, their insufficiency is acknowle^ed, Govern- 
ment has to a certain degree stepped in by granting pecuniary assistance, 
but as yet there is no national system estabHshed. In the meanwhile the 
causes which call for interference and assistance go on rapidly increasing. 
To remain any longer silent or inactive must sooner or later lead to a 
reaction, and prove prejudicial to the common interest. On the Continent 
ttie instruction of the people has far outdone us, and the people at large 
enjoy the advantages of a superior general instruction, the benefits derived 
therefrom and the constant progress in that line are clearly visible. It is 
therefore surely time to ask — Is not the social position of this country so far 
developed that elementary instruction and education have become undeniable 
requisites for each individual even of the lowest class ; and does not this 
on the one hand impose upon Government the obligation to make adequate 
provisions, and on the other upon the people that to avail themselves of the 
same ? Is not the welfare of the individual as well as of the state closely- 
connected with such institutions ? Finally, is England to remain behind 
other nations in civilization ? But here the more special question about 
compulsory measures must rest.* 

H. D. 



ExEKdSE OF Ideas. — ^The ideas which we convey to a cluld are of Httle 
importance compared with the benefits arising from the vigorous exercise 
of his powers, in re-producing, arranging, or combining these ideas. The 
knowledge wliich we convey to our pupils is the ore thrown into the 
crucible ; but the knowledge which we draw from them is the gold after 
it has been elaborated and refined. Children should be accustomed to 
relate, in their own language, whatever they may have seen, read, or 
heard : this will also induce habits of attention and reflection, and wiU 
show them how the ideas of others may really become their own. — lyom 
Miss CramptoifCs excellent Notes of a Plan to combine Education with 
Instruction, 

Boys' Jf ank ees. — It is too much the fashion among boys to scorn gentle, 
loving manners, or leave their sisters to learn such ways, while they try to 
be what they call men. A boy who wishes to be a true man, " the noblest 
work of God," must begin while he is young to be honest and honourable, 
and " do as he would be done by," for he will be the same person when he 
grows up that he is now, only stronger, larger, in mind and body, and 
better able to do good or evil. Let us by all means have " honour among 
ho^s" — N T, Independent. 

* The views here advocated by a learned foreigner are adverse in some respects to 
our own. — M. J. E. 
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THE NEXT STEP TOWARDS l^ATIOXAL EDUCATION. 

?TJR demur to any local rate Bill for schools, does by no means 
extend to a satisfaction with the present state of things. We 
agree with Sir John Pakington in toto as to the extent of ignorance. 
"We differ only in the remedy. He has just sent us his Manchester speech. 
Here are some strong hits, well aimed, which strike home, and cannot 
be parried. He wrestles thus witii the Mlacies of Messrs. Baines 
and Unwin : — 

** Mr. Baines says, " Objection 6 : * The measure is perfectly oimecessary. We 
possess, on official evidence, the groat fact of the rapid and steady progress of Education 
during the whole of the present century.* Mr. Unwin does not lay down this propo- 
sition in terms quite so dogmatical ; but in common with many other men of abihty, 
-who havo spoken and written upon the subject, he holds, in substance, the same views. 

** These speakers and writers * • ♦ ygly upon ^g 

single fact — ^that by the census of 1861, the proportion of children at school had risen 
to one in eight, and two-thirds of the population, whereas the proportion was much 
lower twenty years before. It is upon this increase of numbers that they mamly rely. 
But mark wnat these gentlemen omit from their consideration. I believe I am ngbt in 
saying that, throughout their speeches and pamphlets, there is not to be found anywhere 
a reference to the quality of the Schools. I deny altogether that the question is solely, 
or even mainly one of numbers — ^their boasted one in eight and two-thirds is a pro- 
portion inferior to that of other countries — it is insufficient and unsatisfactory : but 
numbers become comparatively immaterial, if the schools to which the children go are 
not worth having. 

" Now I wish to challenge this issue — I do it broadly and I do it fairly — ^if I am 
wrong, let me be convinced ; but let me be convinced by good and legitimate evidence. 
I say that the question is only evaded when it is stated uiat our condition is satisfactory, 
because a certain number of children attend school. The question I ask is this — From 
the Tweed to the Land's End, are the schools of England such as they ought to be P 
"Where they are good — and no doubt there are many very ffood — ^have wo any security 
for tiieir permanent continuance as good schools ? And what prospect is there of their 
progressive improvement ? " 

Sir John gives to the statistics by which the " peace, peace " cry is 
supported, this conclusive answer : — 

*^ A table in one of the last reports of the Committee of Council on Education, shows 
that out of 500,000 children attending inspected schools, 75 per cent, did not pay more 
than 2d. per week for their education ; there were 35 per cent, paying only Id. ; 40 
per cent, paying 2d. ; and the remaining 26 per cent, paying 3d. 4d. or perhaps more. 
And we all know that the cost of anything like good education in this country is 5d. or 
6d. a week." 

Here is another hard fact for the digestion of the statistic-mongers : — 

" I have already touched upon the quality of our schools, and the first fact to which 
I ask your attention is to be found in the minutes of the Privy Council on Education 
for the year 1854-5. There is a tabular and an official statement of the number of 
schools, the number of scholars attending them, and the quality of the education given. 
From this I learn that the number of schools under Government inspection is 4,800, 
and the number of scholars attending them about 500,000 ; and you are probably aware 
that, speaking of the kingdom at large, these inspected schools are, beyond all doubt, 
the very best we have. 1 admit that here and there, you will find a very good school, 
which, for some reason or other, its supporters will not submit to Government inspection: 
still such schools are exceptions to the general rule. And if you examine the table to 
which I refer, you will perceive that the inspectors state that, of these 4,800 schools, 
and these the best in England, only fifty per cent. — one half— are satisfactory. This, 
then, I call a * great fact.' How do Mr. Baines and our opponents get rid of it ? How, 
with such a state of things, can we wonder that the results are bad .^ 
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*' Mr. Baines tells us that Education is advancing yery, very rapidly. But, who is 
the best judge of the state of education in the coun^ of Somerset--Mr. Yaughan, who 
lives there, and visits the schools, or Mr. Baines, who lives at Leeds, and writes 
* irresistible ' pamphlets } 

" Again, who is the best iudge of the state of education in the county of Hereford — 
— ^the Dean of Hereford, who resides there, and examines the state of things with his 
own eyes, or Mr. Unwin, whose time is occupied with his college duties, and who 
thinks he can settle this question by telling us ^at it is the duty of parents to educate 
their children ? I tell you again that I feel no disrespect towards Mr. Unwin ; but as 
regards the settlement of this question, he might just as well have told us that it is the 
duty of mothers to suckle their babes." 

There is no doubt of the truth of all this. The ignorance and growing 
vice of the people is frightfully great. The very fact that there is more 
of the superficial beginning of light, is the reason why it is doubly 
essential to perfect it. The transition state is always one of peril, in 
which halting is fatal. We have just gone the length of empowering bad 
passions, sharpening the intellect, giving mental strength to moral evil 
and educating vice. It may be, and it has been, that we have trained some 
aright ; and infused the power of knowledge for good as well as for evil. 
But this is not, and cannot be the general effect of imperfect education on 
human nature. We must go on ; and make instruction education. To go 
back is impossible : to stand still, in addition to being impossible, is to 
aggravate the mischief : our only course is to go forward with speed, 
vigour and effect. 

I^ow as to the means. Sir John Pakington says that we want more 
money. We do. He well censures a foolish regard to economy in 
education thus : — 

^' And what is the state of public affairs while this arg1^nent is raised ? Not to 
weary you with statistics, I will in a few words place before you pregnant facts, which 
will at once dispose of this part of the subject. We are now paying an income tax of 
6| per cent. ; in 1815 we paid ten per cent. ; but it is a fact of which perhaps you may 
not be aware, that the income tax in 1855 produced more money than in 1815, by about 
£100,000; the ten per cent, yielding d613,614,000 in 1815, and the 6| per cent. 
£13,718,000 last year. I turn to another criterion — to that element of national wealth 
which is derived from trade and manufacture ; and what do I find here ? Why, that 
the declared value of our exports in 1815 was £51,898,000, while in 1856 it was 
£95,669,000, or veiy nearly double. Then how stand our rates in the two periods ? 
The money raised for the relief of the poor in 1855, after all this vast increase of 
wealth and every element of national prosperity, was £200,000 less than it was in 1815. 
Well then, are we to be told that, when the temporal and eternal welfare of our fellow- 
countrymen is at stake, it is too expensive and costly to have national education ? 

There is also great wisdom in this remark : — 

" I believe that whatever we now do, we cannot, as wise men, lose sight of the 
existing state of things, nor of the efforts which have been made : and I bdieve that 
the wisest and most prudent plan in any changes we may now make, would be, not to 
supersede, but to assist, to complete, to ^ supplement' liie existing state of things ; and 
further, that that ought to be done with the utmost possible regard to existing feelings 
and existing fiicts." 

But this does not lead us to a local rate. England does not like local 
rates. Education by means thereof is not "the existing state of things." 
The existing state of things is that of grants in aid of voluntary effort. 
Now voluntary effort is no wise remiss to tihe work: all that Sir John shews, 
is that it is in need of strength : that needed strength is money : and untU. 
it has this supplement to its will, it is premature to dethrone it, and raise 
another system on its ruins. Rates we repeat it, fall on a mere fraction 
of the property and people of this country, and therefore we prefer the plan 
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set forth in Mr. Symons' letter to Lord John Bussell; of largely increasing 
the present grants which are paid by the body of tax-payers, who are 
the whole people : with this important adjustment of the principle of 
distribution, namely to parishes according to their poverty. It will not do 
to leave this to the Oenlxal Board as a matter of discretion. Grants must not 
be apportioned to necessities measured by guess, or ceded to strength of 
importunity. There must be a fixed and tangible public and patent 
staidard, such as the three /a<?^, viz., populousness, poor rates, and rateable 
property afford. The plan is well spoken of by many educational authorities, 
and will obviate, if adopted, many insuperable difficulties, impediments, 
and prejudices. Anyhow, the Government should be prepared with some 
course, they will be besieged by the advocates of each great party, and will 
be sorely puzzled to hold their own, at best. 

Should a good Vice-President be appointed, and a bold stand taken in 
any definite plan for enlarging grants from the Consolidated Fund, we feel 
confident that the great bulk of the intelligent opinion of the country will 
back the Government. But if they once embark on any plan for empower- 
ing local Boards, who must have sectarian tendencies, to deal with the 
money of local payers, and tax fragmentary portions of property, they wiU 
assuredly fail, and not improbably shipvirreck their Ministry ! 



QooB Mannebs in School Bots. — There are many faults and vices 
which have been but too prevalent among school-boys, which a proper 
gentlemanly feeling (even as this world considers a gentlemanly feeling) 
will tend to correct. For instance, to speak the truth uniformly and 
without any regard to the personal consequences to ourselves, is a thing 
absolutely necessary to any one who would be considered a gentleman. 
Such a one would scorn a lie as being not only a sin in the sight of God, 
but also a thing mean and dishonourable in the sight of man, and tending 
plainly to the injury and disorganization of society. A lie is a thiag un- 
worthy not only of a christian, but even of a gentleman ; and hence we see 
that the philosophy of the heathen blames it as nmch as the laws of 
Christ. — Canadian Journal of Education, 

EiNDNEss veram Seveeitt. — Severity either begets defiance, or it begets 
terror. If defiance, the whole discipline fails, unless you can pass from 
ropes to scorpions and from scorpions to thumb-screws. If it begets terror, 
terror will take its coward reftige in cunning or falsehood ; and as all the 
blossoms of nobility of character drop off one by one, instead of a man, you 
have made a very ah/ve of a boy. We have tried the rod long enough and 
if a voice from our prisons — ^if a voice from our reformatories — tell us that 
the words of human kindness alone can touch a string, the only string left 
that will vibrate within the broken instrument of an outcast's heart, surely 
we are doing a crying injustice to our comparatively innocent children 
whose natures are not utterly unstrung. — Canadian Journai of Education, 
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LIEUT. HOPKINS'S, B-N. NEW THEOEY OF TIDES. 

aR. Hopkins has removed some of the difficulties under which philo- 
sophers have long laboured to account for anomalies which have 
baffled their ingenuity ; and he has received the usual reward of the 
cold shoulder. His view is a simple and very ingenious one, viz — that the 
Tides are the result of two forces — ^the attraction of the sun and moon 
which draws the waters out of equilibrium, and the centrifugal force pro- 
duced by the rotary motion of the earth which is constantly operating to 
counteract the disturbance and restore equilibrium. 

Our philosophers, instead of attempting to prove his theory wrong, have 
fdmply picked at some of his details ; and evidently misunderstanding some 
passages which, perhaps, might be rather obscure to them by being stated 
in popular, instead of technical, terms, have attempted to turn it into ridi- 
cule. But we will let the gallant gentleman speak for himself in an 
appendix which he has lately added to his work : strongly recommending 
his views to the serious attention of those who, dissatisfied with the 
obviously absurd mode of accounting for tides, which sufficed for less in- 
quiring ages, are seeking for sounder reasons for this great fact of nature. 

** ObJGctionB having (through an evident misunderstanding) been made to the asser- 
tion that the protuberance travels, or is thrown eastward by the earth's rotations, (p. 24,) 
and the question put, " How in the world is the rotary motion of the earth, which is 
uniform for every meridian alike, to cause a change of form to pass backward at the 
same rate ? " [700 miles per hour,] I will endeavour to state my views more briery and 
explicitly. 

'* 1. Kotary motion is progressive motion, a It is matter adv&ncing through space. 
The tire of a rotating wheel moves through space, and its effects arc projectile (vide 
illustration, p. 23.) 

"2. All projected or advancing masses necessarily move in direct lines, unless 
diverted into the curve by the presence of other matter, or some restraining or confining 
force. 

"3. The equatorial circle'of fluid, or homogeneous masses, in consequence of the 
above law, enlarges or contracts according to the velocity of rotation, making the body 
more or less spheroidal. These phenomena are owing to the drops, or particles, of which 
the mass is composed being either drawn or projected, from A. to a — 




" The earth for the most part is surrounded by water, and having rotary motion, the 
equatorial circle would expand or contract, in a greater or less degree, (according to the 
above law,) in proportion to the velocity of rotation — ^flattening at the poles, but pre- 
serving a perfect equilibrium. 

" Now apply this dogma. Truly the velocity of rotation is invariable, but the aqueous 
circle is subject to perpetual disturbance, since the necessary effect of the sun's, or 
moon's gravity upon a body of water (fluid matter) is to raise a protuberance, and thus 
continually to disturhe the equilibrium of the aqueous circle, while orbital centrifugal 
force raises a similar protuberance on the opposite side. 

" The effect of rotary motion upon fluid matter is, to restore equiUbrium when 
disturbed, and so to counteract disturbance. 
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" The process of restoration, however, is not to throw the form of the protuberance 
eastward, (or ' backward,') but to lengthen out the profile of its features, by an 
equatorial expansion of that portion of the ocean circle not already raised by gravity, 
and by a process similar to that already noticed, when there is an increase of rota^ 
velocity : and so the wave advances in every respect according to the laws whicn 
govern other common waves. Hence the forces are antagonistic. Eotary force is the 
ruling force which determines the amount of expansion of the equatorial cirde, and 
keeps it in perfect equilibrium, whilst the sun's and moon's gravity are perpetually 
disturbing its sphericity. 

" If the aqueous circle were not broken by lands, it is possible that the two forces 
would so far counteract each other as to keep the surface near to equilibrium, the con- 
tinual disturbances caused by the attracting bodies being counteracted by the constantly 
exerted rotatory force. In the present condition of the surface of the eaith — ^the aqueous 
circle bein^ broken by continents — ^the case is different. The attractive force is con- 
stantly acting, but has not, when the land surface is presented, any thing which it coa 
affect. Therefore, the protuberance only reaches its maximum at or near the centres 
of the two oceans. 

'* Hence the rotatory motion of the earth can onlv partially restore the equilibrium 
of the aqueous circle, which is being continually disturbed, by acting in the direction 
of its own line of force, t. e. in the direction of its own rotations. And thus the form, 
or profile of the protuberance is thrown up, thrust, carried, or driven eastward {^ back- 
ward,' if you please, from meridian to meridian,) by the earth's eastward motion, in 
the conservative effort (if I may use such a figure) to restore the equilibrium so 
disturbed.* 

'* Were it not for the intervention of the land, that protuberance, or the remains of 
it, would probably, but for fresh disturbances, be carried round the whole circle of the 
earth, until it reached equilibrium at or near the poiat of disturbance. That intervention 
forming an obstruction, it roUs upon the shores as a tidal wave, runs up coasts and rivers, 
fills the channels, and breaks into currents where fresh obstructions interfere ; and only 
obtains an approximation to equilibrium as the form, or profile of the superabundant 
waters, or the remaios thereof, roll back upon the eastern snores of the opposite continent 
forming the tide, or high water, there. 



Kemotal of Dippicxtlties in Teaching. — ^A good teacher will constantly 
endeavour to lead his pupils on, and remove all unnecessary obstacles ; — ^he 
will not create dificulties for the mere sake of trying the strength of his 
pupils, nor task their endurance for the purpose of inculcating patience 
and humility. The little, pedantic mind, delights; itself in makmg difii- 
culties of tnfles. The superior mind invests every subject with its own 
comprehensiveness and logical simplicity. — Miss Crampton^B Fractical Notes. 

SBLP-lNSTKucTiOBr. — The grand principle of education is, making a child 
its own instructor. The most common mistake, I think, is, to suppose that 
it is an object to store the minds of children with a great number of fcu^ts, 
whereas it is far more important to imt/re them to application, which from 
the force of habit, will become easy and even agreeable, and which always 
brings with it its own reward. Writing, orthography, grammar, and 
composition may all be learned at the same time ; and I believe that by 
such lessons the mind gains arrangement of ideas, as well as words. — Edu," 
cation for the People, by Mrs. Hipper shy Tuchfield. 

* The protuberance has really a velocity even greater than 700 miles per hour, not in 
form or motion differing from other waves, but only in velocity. Since the phenomena 
now under review is sustained by a centrci-intemal force, which affects simultaneously 
the whole equatorial circle, the disturbance being local, the imdulating result must be 
progressive — ^unhke the dogma of wave-motion advanced by Dr. Whewell, (p. 19,) 
where the wave has not only to travel 700, but literally 6000 miles per hour, without 
any continuous force whatever. 
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TABLE OF QUARTEE SQUARES. 

TTSEFUL set of tables, containing quarter squares of integer numbers 
to 100,000, has been pubKshed by Messrs. Layton, 150, Fleet 
Street, compiled by Mr. S. L. Laundy. These tables, as is observed 
in the preface, will be extremely usefiil to the banker in computing in- 
terest, to the architect and ciyil engineer in estimating supe^cial and 
cubical quantities, to surveyors in tihie admeasurement of land, to the 
merchant and tradesman in carrying out quantities and prices in invoices, 
to the astronomer in his scientific researches, to the actuary in his in- 
vestigations, and we may add, this being our special reason for commending 
the work to the schoolmaster in setting questions to his pupUs. Every 
one engaged in any of the above occupations will be able to abridge 
materisdly the labour incident to his calculations, and to check compu- 
tations made by the ordinary process. Indeed for most purposes we think 
it will be found far easier to work with than a table of logarithms. 

The principle of these tables is contained in the following formula, 
which any one having the slightest knowledge of algebra wiU comprehend 
without difficulty: — 

ab = (a X b) 2 (a.— b) 2 



In other words, if we want to multiply any two numbers together, subtract 
a quarter of the square of their difference from a quarter of the square of 
their sum, and you have the answer. These tables, by furnishing the quarter 
squares, enable us to perform the operation readily, and thus the labour 
of multiplying is reduced to a simple addition and subtraction sum. 
The work is very properly printed in the old form of numeral, at the 
price of £1. Is. This price is, we fear, too high for the pockets of most 
people, but the expeiise of the printing must have been enormous, and 
fully justifies the cost. 

While on this subject, as cognate to it, we should like to ask what has 
become of Babbage's Calculating Machine ? Here is a business for which 
it is exactiy fitted, and in which its assistance would have been invaluable. 
The value of such tables of course depends upon their accuracy, and 
Babbage's machine would have made the requisite calculations with un- 
erring truth, and also have stamped the plates for printing from. In fact 
the machine alone, fer transcending all direct efforts of the human mind, 
would have produced such tables as Mr. Laundy' s literally immaculate : 
and at a price too that would have removed the only impediment to their 
universal use. Surely the quarrel between Mr. Babbage and the Govern- 
ment, after a lapse of twenty years, might now be settled. Is there no 
peacemaking friend of science in this scientific age, who will step forward 
to rescue this magnificent invention from the dust and neglect of King's 
College, where in some dark vault we believe the half-finished machine 
lies mmoticed and almost forgotten? Let us hope that some man of 
science may be induced to devote himself to this good work, the neglect of 
which for so long a period is, in our opinion, a disgrace to tiie nation. 
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DECIMAL COINAGE. 

[E question of a deciiuAl coinage has not made the advance it 
deserves. The House of Commons has done its duty by completely 
beating the Government when the subject was last discussed, but the 
Commission that was appointed in consequence appears to have fallen asleep, 
and from inquiries we have made, we believe there is no chance of any 
report being made to Parliament at present. In spite of the vote of the 
House, the Ministry seem determined to shelve the subject, and they wiU 
succeed, unless the public keep up a succession of admonitory fillips. 
Besides the other numerous reasons in favour of the change, we consider 
it more especially an educational question. There is not a teacher who 
will not find his labour materially diminished by the introduction of the 
decimal system, nor a boy who will not throw up his cap for joy at getting 
rid of the mysteries of the pence and farthing tables and the compound 
rules. We can hardly think that any cause for delay can be found in the 
doubt as to what decimal system should be established. Nine- tenths of 
all who have given a thought to the subject concur in the opinion that the 
pound and mil system is the only one possible, and if the Government 
would only announce that they have decided on that system, though the 
immediate carrying it out be postponed, no small step in advance would be 
made. 

In the meantime, the department of Government connected with 
education has done what it could to advance the question. In the two 
last examinations for certificates and registration, questions on decimal 
coinage have been introduced, and we warn all teachers who, either 
themselves or through their pupils are looking to pass any government 
examination that their chances of success wiU be much increased by an 
acquaintance with the subject of decimal coinage. In the examinations 
of Christmas, 1855, several failures occurred owing to ignorance on 
this point, — ignorance, which now we will venture to stigmatise as 
unpardonable. 

Messrs. Longman have published a work by Mr. Tate at the price of 
9d. which will enable any person to make himself thoroughly conversant 
with the subject. The Companion to the British Almanack for 1857 
contains an article by Professor De Morgan well worth perusal. It is 
written in his usual clever, dogmatio, flippant, knockdown style, qualities 
which rather detract from its persuasiveness ; but no writer better under- 
stands the question, and it, as weU as articles on the same topic in former 
Companions, should be read by aU who wish to comprehend itie matter in 
all its bearings. ^ 



Vaitje op Labotje. — ^We must beware of pouring in upon the young 
mind knowledge which has not been earned by labour. " In the sweat of 
thy face thou shalt eat bread." I am pretty sure that the mental bread 
should be earned in the same way. Experience almost daily convinces me 
of this truth, and leads me to suspect that we are on the brink of error 
when we use oral instruction without much judgment and caution. It 
ought to be the occasional reward of labour but it is no substitute for labour. 
% — Education for the People, hy Mrs, Hipper sley Tuehfield, 
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SCHEME FOR A MODIFICATION IN WRITING LESSONS. 

QOOD handwriting is a desirable aoqnirement, and we are quite 
justified, together with attention to the outward appearance of the 
daily compositions, to set apart particular hours for improving in that 
art. However a due proportion between time and trouble spent, and the 
object to be obtained, ought to be observed in all things, and so much the 
more if the neglect of this principle only tends to finistrate our exertions. 
There is no doubt that this remark ftdly applies to the manner in which 
caligraphy is taught in most schools, a great deal of time is spent for that 
purpose, masters and pupils often silently agree that the frequent and long 
copies are tedious work, but nevertheless the routine is upheld either by 
mere custom or for some specious reasons. It is therefore not to be 
wondered at, if copy books do not show any remarkable improvement from 
the first to the last page. "We defy any body, especially young persons, 
to fix day after day, their whole attention for half an hour or longer, to 
the incessantly recurring few letters of the alphabet. The letters are too 
well known and too simple to admit of sufficient variation for attracting 
continued attention, and without this, no real advantage can be gained for 
our purpose. The following scheme for a modification of the prevalent 
system in writing lessons is based on these observations and has chiefly 
two objects in view : time to be gained, and a more suitable method for 
fixing the attention of our pupils to their work. If we succeed in the 
latter point the object of our lesson must be obtained, for it is impossible 
that a careftil comparison of a copy with good models should not be 
attended with constant improvement in our own writing. 

These modifications are the following: — ^Let the times appointed for 
caligraphy be short enough, say ten minutes or a quarter of an hour, to take 
away all tediousness ; let them likewise not be too frequent ; to have them 
on alternate days will perhaps be sufficient. Secondly, remember that 
attention is the chief requisite for success ; make it therefore a rule to point 
out to the pupil, and have it found out by himself and distinctly expressed 
where there is a difierence between the model and his copy ; in classes it 
may even be arranged that from time to time all together take part in this 
kind of criticism. Thirdly, in accordance with the shortness of time, have 
the same copy repeated not more than three or four times in one lesson. 
Finally, induce the pupil to judge for himself as well as to enable others to 
judge of his progress, by writing the same copy on the same page at long 
intervals. For this purpose divide each page into three or four divisions, 
consisting of very few lines each. The top division of each page is filled 
up first, but the remainder left blank ; then, that is to say in about two or 
three months, we return to the first page and fiU another division, and so 
on. This arrangement has many advantages, particularly as has been 
said, that of being a stimulus to exertion, and where prizes axe given, it 
offers the most unmistakeable test of respective merit. The whole plan 
may at the beginning of the half-year be laid before the pupils and often 
referred to. It has, to a limited extent, been tried and found successful, 
and being calculated to avoid undeniable inconveniences, and grounded 
upon the nature of the object as w;ell as on sound pedagogical principles, 
it may perhaps deserve the further attention of those who are concerned in 
school business or who are anxious for improvement. 
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A novel mode of making children always copy the head line, instead of 
their own last line, has been suggested, which wo think worth trying. It 
is to write up the page instead of down ; \^Titing the last line fii*st, and so 
on upwards. The benefit seems to be worth securing : for many children 
confirm themselves in bad writing by copying and repeating their faults. 
Instead of this, if they write upwards, they cover over the lines they have 
written (with blotting paper), and can only copy the copy-head. 

It is, however, always essential that the eye of the teacher should be on 
the scholars whilst writing. Awkward modes of holding the pen or 
placing the arm, should be checked at once, and not allowed to grow into 
habits which they otherwise assuredly will. 



Needlework. — In fact, the proper system in a girls' school, is a half-time 
system, as to reading and work. I am sorry to observe that Mr. l^orris in 
his report says — " That in mixed schools under a master, the needlework is 
apt to be neglected — ^nothing can compensate for this ; '* and ** that he finds 
more attention is paid to boys' schools than to girls', and that where you find 
three or four good boys' schools, you will scarcely find one efficient girls' 
school." This ought not to be, and from my own experience as a parish 
clergyman, I can say that the thrifty wife who can sew well, and who un- 
derstands her household duties so as to make her husband's home com- 
fortable, keeps him from the beer-house, and, in fact, may double his week's 
wages by good management. Of all lessons the schoolmistress can teach, 
and which she ought thoroughly to understand herself, this is among the 
most important. — From Bean Bawei admirable Lecture on Effective Brimary 
Instruction, 

A Mother's Power. — The mother of the great and good Haldane was a 
woman of strong faith. It is recorded by B. Haldane that, when he was 
only six, he distinctly remembers his mother kneeling by the side of her 
infant boys at night, and pleading with God that he would guide them 
through the world, which she felt she was going to leave, that their lives 
might be devoted to His service on earth, and that they might be brought 
to His heavenly kingdom. These prayers were like a silver cord running 
through their lives with a holy and heavenly influence — often invisible, 
but never destroyed, and after their paths had long diverged, and each had 
followed his own way, bringing them at last into the oneness of a higher 
brotherhood than that of nature. 

Deep and lasting was the impression of maternal tenderness made upon 
the mind of one whose lines, on seeing the portrait of his mother, will never 
be forgotten : — 

" Oh, that those Hps had language ! Life has passed 

"With me but roughly since I heard thee last. 

Those Ups are thine, thy own sweet smile I see, 

The same that oft in childhood solaced me.'' 

R. Cecil says : — "Where powerful influence does not correct, it hampers, 
it hangs on the wheels of evil. I had a pious mother, who dropped thing.^ 
in my way I could never rid myself of. I was a professed infidel ; but 
then I liked to be an infidel in company, for alone I was wretched ; I could 
not divest myself of my better principles. Depend upn it, maternal in- 
fluence is not to be thrown off ; if it does not correct, it will make a man, 
unhappy with himself." — British Mothers^ Joiiniah 
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GEOGKAPHY. 

JHE Ocean is formed by a multitude of tiny drops of water, the river 
and the mountain brook alike contributing their respective quotas. 
So is it with the science of Geography. Though, but one vast 
subject, it has been made up of a multitude of little facts and discoveries, 
drawn now singly, now many together, from a himdred different sources. 

Its history is in itself of a most instructive character, particularly in its 
earlier branches, as it enables us to estimate more justly the amount of 
civilisation and knowledge possessed by our predecessors in the bygone ages 
of the world ; and induces us to endeavour to add our mite to its ever 
increasing store. 

Why then should this science become so frequently irksome to the young ? 
Simply because it is often not well taught. A little child commits to 
memory with vast labour the names of a great number of places, of whose 
real character he is utterly ignorant. Perhaps he can repeat by rote every 
market town in his native country, and is looked upon as the pattern 
geographer of his class ; perhaps also he can tell us for what productions 
each of these places are famous ; but it is all learned as a parrot learns his 
lesson, and must not be estimated above its intrinsic value. A real know- 
ledge of Geography embraces a far wider field than this. It teaches us not 
only the names of certain localities, but their character also — ^not only for 
what productions they are famous, but why they are so famous — ^not only 
of what historical events they have been the theatre, but why they were 
chosen to be the fields of such deeds. It teaches us not only how man may 
alter the face of the earth on which he dwells, may build cities, and change 
the wilderness into a garden ; but how the earth itself may act upon man 
— ^how the love of freedom and of country is engendered by dwelling in a 
mountain region — that of thrift by a residence in the open plain — ^how the 
nature of the soil acts upon the vegetation with which it is clothed, and 
that again tells. upon its human occupants — ^how the differences of its 
climate brace or enervate the mental and physical energies of man. All 
these, and a hundred similar topics, are included in a proper study of 
Geography, that world-wide science. 

Our object in this paper has been simply to point out the importance of 
this subject and to diew in what way it may be studied to the greatest 
advantage. 

Let us now turn our attention to Ancient Geography a little more in 
detail, and we shall find that when rightly examined it conveys to us a 
vast amount of information. To understand its real value, however, we 
must look at it under several points of view, such as the amount of know- 
ledge possessed by the ancients, their means of increasing their knowledge, 
their allegorical and traditional accoimts of what was not yet clearly un- 
derstood by them, and their manner of delineating or representing what 
they did Imow. 

A primitive people in a state of barbarism would know little or nothing 
of the nations or countries that surrounded them ; but as intercourse with 
these nations increased, their knowledge would increase also — they would 
begin to compare their neighbour's country with their own — ^to mark its 
differences and to notice its productions, and then they would insensibly take 
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the first step in the knowledge of Geography beyond their own little centre. 
Hence it is evident that the amount of geographical information possessed 
by any ancient people marks the degree of intercourse it had established 
with others, but the character of that information will vary as the inter- 
course has been of a warlike or a commercial character, or the result of 
indiyidual labours. If of a belligerent nature, the character of the country, 
its warlike defences, its mountain passes, its fordable rivers, the courage or 
pusilanimity of its inhabitants, will be prominently noted down. If com- 
mercial, the productions of the country, its means of transport, the wants 
and the skill of its rohabitants will be the principal objects of notice. If the 
information is derived from the accounts of individual travellers it will refer 
principally to the remarkable features of tiie country, to its animal, 
vegetable, and mineral curiosities, and to the habits and manners of its 
people. Thus in the name given to our own land by the Phoenicians, " The 
Isles of Tin," we at once perceive that the intercourse was of a commercial 
character, while that given by the Spaniards to the southern extremity of 
South America, "Terra del Fuego," (the land of fire) equally marks a name 
given neither by an invading army nor a commercial company, but by in- 
dividual adventurers. 

We have dwelt somewhat longer on this subject because we were anxious 
to point out how much information might be gained by its judicious study 
wluch could not so easily be obtained iram other sources ; and thus pre- 
pared, we shall be enabled to watch with redoubled interest the gradual 
unfolding of geographical knowledge amongst the nations of antiquity. 

The first people who paid any attention to this science were the Chaldeans 
and Egyptians, and it is said that the first map was made by Sesostris the 
First, who conquered Egypt. This king, says Eustathius, having traversed 
great part of the earth recorded his march in maps, and gave copies of 
these maps not only to the Egyptians, but to the Scythians also, to their 
great astonishment. The greatest geographical effort, however, made 
under Egyptian auspices was that commanded by Pharaoh Necho, who 
despatched some Phoenicians, says Herodotus, from the Arabian Gulf with 
orders to return by the Pillars of Hercules and the Mediterranean Sea. 
This they accomplished, returning to Egypt in the third year, having 
wintered on the coast of Libya, where Siey sowed and gathered in their 
harvest, before advancing further, a somewhat tedious method of proceeding 
certainly, in the eyes of our present adventurers, but an actual necessity 
under tiieir circumstances. Modem geographers appear inchned to treat 
the whole of this narrative as fabulous, and Herodotus himself seems to 
cast a shade of doubt upon their assertions, for after telling us that while 
sailing round Libya they declared they had the sim on their right hand, he 
adds, this "does not appear credible, Jaowever it may seem to others." To 
us, however, this iucredible fact appears to give veracity to the whole state- 
ment, as they would scarcely have tiiought of inventing such a circumstance 
had the expedition been a fable. Eut though these nations led the van in 
geographical discoveries, they were followed by many others, Phoenicians, 
Greeks, and Eomans, of whose successive researches, and the motives by 
which they were produced, we find abundant evidence iu ancient historians. 
"We will not here attempt to foUow them, our desire being merely to 
indicate to the student the route he ought to foUow. 

In judging, however, of the slow pace at which our predecessors advanced, 
as we trace them step by step, we must recollect that they laboured under 
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far greater diflSlcultios than we do, The early geographers being destitute 

of mathematical instruments and of astronomical observations, endeavoured 

at first to ascertain the situation of places according to climate, that climate 

being determined by them according to the form and colour of the animals 

inhabiting the different countries whose position they wished to point out. 

Thus the northern and southern limits of the Torrid Zone were marked by 

the appearance of negroes and of animals of a large size, such as the 

elephant and rliinoceros. ^NTow it is evident that such a mode of proceeding 

must be slow, and liable to many mistakes for which we should be prepared 

to make great allowances. Thus, Herodotus having learned from Homer 

that the lambs of Libya have horns at their birth, and seeing that sheep in 

Scythia remained hornless all their lives, he concluded that a warm climate 

is especially favourable te the growth of horns. Had he seen the four and 

six homed sheep inhabiting the shores of the Baltic, he would have been 

strangely perplexed as to the climate of their coimtry. Similar difficulties 

must have been of constant occurrence in the then limited state of general 

knowledge. Another great source of confusion must have arisen from so 

much of their information being obtained from hearsay, rather than actual 

observation. Thus, Herodotus, in describing India from the reports of 

others, related that there were ants there as large as foxes, who burrowed 

in golden sand, and were so extremely formidable that it was not without 

great danger that the soil was collected and carried off ! 

The geographical confusion of the old world would have been still 
greater had not the Egyptians and Babylonians subsequently adopted a 
second and surer method of determining the situation of places, or their 
distance from the equator, by observing the length of their longest and 
shortest days. This they performed by means of a gnomon erected upon a 
horizontal plane, by which they were enabled to measure the length and 
shortness of the shadow in proportion to the height of the gnomon. Thus 
did our ancestors proceed, feeHng their way as it were in the dark, till the 
fourth century b.c, when the famous school of Alexandria gave a new 
impetus to geographical science. Timocharis and Aristillus, 295 B.C., 
established the position of stars according to their longitude and latitude, 
taken with respect to the equator ; these were subsequently transferred to 
the ecliptic, and then by an easy transition Hipparchus was led to dispose 
the different points of the earth also, according to their latitudes and 
longitudes, and is consequently allowed universally to have first filxed 
the solid foundation of geography by uniting it to astronomy, and thus 
rendering its principles self-evident and invariable. 

If, however, the ancients were wanting in correct and extensive 
information, they amply made up for their deficiency by their super- 
abundant store of tradition and allegory ; and this is a phase weU worthy 
of our careful consideration, as the myths of a nation are strikingly 
illustrative of its character. Thus, with the Greeks in Homer's time, 
their actual knowledge extended only to Greece, Egypt, Asia Minor, and 
the adjoining islands. Beyond these limits all objects appeared to them 
in the prismatic hues of wonder and enchantment, and in their records we 
find nothing but monsters, nations of dreams and the abodes of bliss. 
These delusive forms were chiefly gathered in the north-western quarter 
of the hemisphere. All the early writers in Greece believed in the 
existence of certain regions situated in the west, beyond the bounds of 
their knowledge^ and as it appears, of too fugitive a nature to be ever fixed 
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within the circle of authentic geography. Homer describes at the extremity 
of the ocean the Elysian plains, " where, under a serene sky, the favourites 
of Jove, exempt from the common lot of mortals, enjoy eternal felicity." 
Hesiod, in like manner, sets the Happy Isles, the abodes of departed 
heroes beyond the deep ocean. The Hesperic of the Greeks continually 
fled before them as their knowledge advanced, and they saw the terrestrial 
paradise still disappearing in the west. Now with the light these vague 
dreams throw upon the subject, let us compare the intellectual character of 
the Greeks with that of surrounding nations, the Egyptians for example. 

The Grecian myth of a terrestrial paradise the everlasting abode of 
departed heroes, shews us their belief in immortality after death, that this 
present life was not their all ; it marks also Ihat tiiiey could not conceive 
the soul enjoying a happy existence independent of the body ; their paradise 
'wss on earth not in heaven, and those most fitted for its enjoyment were 
the heroes rather than the benefactors of mankind. Now let us turn to the 
Egyptians, we do not find with them the same glowing accotmts of terres- 
trial paradise and the eternal felicity of the heroes upon earth, and yet 
they had the same knowledge of immortality and the soul, but their views 
were purer and of a less material nature. Their hieroglyphic paintings 
i^preaent this yery clearly. In these they give us a pictuii of what happed 
to the soul after death. First it is represented in the form of a bird with 
a human head, and bearing a sail, emblematical of flight, hovering over the 
body it has just quitted, and which lies stretched on a bier surrounded by 
weeping relatives. We then find it standing before Osiris the judge of all 
the world, the incarnate Deity himself. Here it is judged not according 
as it has been a hero or a warrior on earth, but is Hterally weighed in the 
balances, the good deeds being represented as placed in one scale, the emblem 
of truth in the other. Shoidd the balance be in its favour then it enters 
at once not to a terrestrial paradise like the Greeks, but into the closest 
connection with the Deity ; should it be otherwise, it is returned to earth 
in the form of a pig, there to expiate its sins in animal degradation. 
This is but one example of the information the scholar may draw from the 
wildest geographical regions of antiquity by comparing them with the 
allegories (even those of a mythological character) belonging to surrounding 
nations. It is suficient, however for our present purpose. There is another 
branch of this subject which we ought not to pass over quite unnoticed ; 
those allegories in which the ancients so freely iadulged, and which though 
at first sight they appear like puerile mythological fables, really refer fre- 
quently to geographical facts. We will give an example of this also. 

Diodorus Siculus and other ancient writers give us strange and, at first 
sight, incomprehensible accoimts of the Amazons and Gorgons, and of the 
strife carried on between them ; but if we Hffc the veil of allegory that 
envelopes them we shall perceive that they typified the oceanic and volcanic 
action. The Amazons were a vast host, for the waves of the ocean are 
countless. The Gorgons were only three in number, because the foci of 
volcanic action must necessarily be few in any one place. They are repre- 
sented with wings of gold, a body covered with impenetrable scales, hands 
of brass, their hair intwined with serpents, and to have had but one eye 
and one tooth between them which they use by turns. Their golden wings 
seem to indicate flames, the serpents in their hair, the streams of lava 
rushing in circuitous courses down their sides ; the hands of brass and the 
body covered mth impenetrable scales may readily be applied to their 
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moantain structure, while the posBession of but one eye and tooth plainly 
alludes to the tact that only one crat«r was in action at a time. Their uamea 
also, Stheno, Euryale, and Miedusa are significant in Greek of their character, 
Sthenos, is strength, power ; Euryalos, wide-spreading ; Kudos, light, airy ; 
and Gorgos, swift, Tivid. 

With this key the fabulous deeds related of the Amazons and Gatgoua 
become actual geographical &cts. The conquests of the Amazons under 
their queen Myrina refer to the diluvial action which has so greatly altered 
the fece of our globe, and to which we again shall have occasion to revert 
when we touch on the subject of Physical Geography in a Bubsequont paper. 
'WOl not an examination of these subjects studied in the way wc have 
been here endeavouring to point out, enable us to see more clearly into the 
minds of our ancestors, and while it gives us a juatet appreciation of their 
knowledge, enables us to look more leniently on their ignorance and de- 
ficiencies, and by the light and experience thus acquired, the more surely 
to dispel our own. If we do this, we diall not have studied in vain. 



DISABILITIE8 OF PnPIL TEACHERS. 



Sir, 

If yon flunk the followijw worthy of notioo, will you kindly allow me to say a word 
through your columns in behfllf of me Pupil Teachers now aerring their apprenliceBhip. 
I wo;3d desire to mention facta only. There were at ■ • • School Bome five 
years ago two lads of nearly the aame standing, one being nearly three years older than 
the otiier. The younger left and became apprenticed to a silt mercer, Hie elder stayed 
at school and shortly became a Pupil Teacher. Four years passed away and the mercer 
wishing to become a teaehei went to a training college, where after twelve months study, 
ha sat for a certificate, and obtained an appointment as assistant in a most respectable 
school, with a promise &om very reputable quarters of the mastership of a schod in the 
course of six months ; the elder had by this time served upwards of four years and a 
half of hia apprenticeship. At the examination at which the mercer sat for a certifi- 
cate, the Papil. Teacher sat for a scholarship, but was shortly after informed ho was 
ineligible, not haying completed his fifth year. He will therefore, have to remain 
another year at school, then supposing him to be snccessful in gaining a acholaj'ship, he 
must study for one year at least before gaining a certificate, and being declared a com- 
petent schoolmaster. The summary of the foregoing amounts to thia— The youth 
apprenticed to the silk mercer for four years has gained a precedence of two or three years 
of him apprenticed to the schoolmaster — so that an indirect enconragement seema held 
out to those desiring the profession of teachers, to become by way of preparation any 
thing but Pupil Teachers. 

I^^uld like to read in your TaluaUe periodical, the opinions and ezpeiiencea of any of 
my brother schoolmasters on the aame subject, 

Ak EtEKEHTiBT TEiCHER. 

P.S, I wish it to he distinctly understood, that this is written without the slightest 
idea of disparag^g the young men who leave trades for the teachers' profession. 
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NOTES OF VISITS TO SOME NATIONAL SCHOOLS IN 1856. 

[HEN out for a holiday it is my custom to look into as many 
schools as fall in my way. This I do for my own sake ; for 
although I have had many years' experience as a public school- 
master, I find that there is always much to learn and unlearn in school 
matters : and further that one of the very best ways of doing this is to see 
one's own work performed xmder one's own circumstances by others. 
Actuated by this consideration I visited some schools last summer. 

I have sent this account of what I heard and saw in my visits to two 
or three schools, to the editor of the Journal of JSdtication, not so much 
fix)m any belief in its intrinsic value, or wish that he wiU insert it in his 
excellent periodical, as from a hope that he will induce some of his very 
able contributors to supply what in this paper is only indicated as desirable. 

School A. — This is a large and important school in a city of ten or 
twelve thousand inhabitants. The room, which is the upper floors of two 
or three tenements, has been much improved since a visit I made in 1 849, 
and is now very well adapted to its purpose. The grouping of the classes 
I thought very defective : e. g, they were not equi-distant — some were very 
much too close together, and being open they took up much room, and 
worst of all one could not readily and easily pass from class to class. There 
was a group of parallel desks, four or five deep and twenty feet in length, 
on the floor ! The master is young, and certificated : he was trained in the 
south of England, and has not long been in his present school. I was sorry 
to find that he objected to parallel groups and curtains, both of which I would 
strongly advise him and every one else to adopt. His objection to curtains 
arose from a want of confidence in his pupil- teachers — to parallel groups, 
from, his lack of knowledge of their uses, and from hear-say. After looking 
round the school, the master invited me to accompany him and and the 
first class into the class. Here the class (which consisted of boys of from 
eight to twelve years of age) sat all round the room, and the following 
conversation took place : — 

Master. — " What is the subject of the lesson this morning ? " 

£oys. — " Chemistry, Algebra." 

Jf. — " "What was the subject yesterday ? " 

j5.—" Geometry." 

M, — "Yes ! Then Chemistry is the subject of this morning's lesson." 

I am bound to confess that I was greatly surprised to hear all this from a 
class taught by one who, I believe, has obtained a prize from Lord Ashburton, 
for teaching "Common Things." However, he kindly postponed the lesson 
in order to give me an opportunity of examining the class. I told the boys 
to multiply £5 6s. T^d. by 365, and found that mani/ could not do anything 
at it, and only five or six got the answer correctly : ttvo boys only could do 
an ordinary sum in simple proportion. The class sang some two or three 
pieces very creditably — much more so than is commonly the case in schools. 
Wishing tiie master success, which I feel sure he will obtain when he has 
had more experience and aims lower, I left the school greatly pleased with 
much that I had heard and seen, and thankful for the frankness and courtesy 
with which I had been welcomed. 
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School B. — This school is situated in an agricultural town of about 
4,000 or 5,000 inhabitants. The buildings are nearly new, and very well 
adapted to their purpose, excepting that the boys* room is separated from 
the girls' only by a wooden partition, which is insufficient to keep the 
noise of the one from interfering with the other. I was very sorry to find 
the master extremely young — I should think hardly 16 years old, certainly 
not more than 1 7, and withal very juvenile in appearance. I do not there- 
fore wonder that only between thirty and forty boys usually attend 
the school, although many more are said to be on the books. It is a 
saddening reflection that the Parish school — I believe the only public 
one, except the Union school — of this large town, should be thus 
inefficient; that its present youth should be under the disadvantage 
of only having a stripling to make men of them; and that perhaps 
the damage now being done to education, as well as to the labouring 
class here, wiU take a generation to correct. To me the thought is sad 
indeed ; for in this town it was that I myself was initiated into the mysteries 
of the horn book, and here the major part of my own boyhood's days was 
spent. Earnestly do I hope that ere long the committee of this and all 
other schools similarly circumstanced, will awake to a juster sense of their 
responsibilities and duties, and see that schools do not languish for lack of 
efficient and experienced masters, whom they are morally bound to procure. 

On the day of my visit I found the curate ^^usily employed practising the 
services and chants to be sung at Church on the following Sunday. This I 
understood he did during two hours daily! I only stayed a few minutes, 
but sufficiently long to see that there were about 30 children in the room, 
the eldest of whom appeared under 10 years of age; that the music was 
altogether too difficult for such youngsters ; and that the echo was im- 
mense. I did not observe that the room was weU fitted up with appa- 
ratus, &c. 

The girls' school is rather thinly attended also. The mistress seemed to 
be a very nice young person, and devoted to her work, and I therefore 
wondered at not seeing more girls at school.* She informed me that she 
had come from the North of England and had taken charge of this school 
in the hope of improving her health, which had hitherto failed her. I 
observed two well mannered pupil teachers, but they seemed to be defective 
in method, which I should think to be the worst characteristic of the 
school. I was unable to judge of the attainments of the children, as my 
visit was made in the afternoon, which is devoted to needlework : the 
children, however, were very quiet and nicely behaved, and looked fairly 
intelligent. — H. 

^% It is our design to insert N'otes of Schools in this fashion, in 
every Number. We shall ourselves report on some few, but we must be 
mainly dependent on contributors, whom we beg to aid us. Such criti- 
cisms to be useful must be thoroughly faithful, and as practical as possible. 
We shall in all cases omit any passages which may indicate the school 
visited, unless we have the sanction of the managers or master for 
mentioning it. — JSd. J, E. 



* We confess that we do not share in this surprise. A schoolmistress who takes upon 
her duties, which of all others require vigorous health, because she is ailing^ and who is 
assisted (?) by pupil teachers who want methody can hardly hope to sucoeed. — JEd. J. B, 
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Popular Astronomy by Francia Arago. Translated by Admiral Smyth and 
Robert Grant. In two volumes. London : Longmans. 

flrniUlElS, in onr opinion, ia by far the best treatiBe on Popular Astronomy 
^■■^ in existence. Hersebel's work on the sajne subject in " Lardncr'a 
jdaWS Cydopsedia " lean able treatise, and may be usefully studied by every 
young astronomer, but it ia not to be compared to this in lucidity of arrange- 
ment and explanation. The bulk of the work, comprising two rather thick 
octayo Tolumea, may perhaps a little alarm a learner, but let him boldly 
settle to the perusal, and we wiH venture to predict that he will be charmed 
■with the clearness of the style and the new ideas that will be continually 
unfolded to him. In fact there are few parts of it, which an intelligeut 
pupil teacher in his fourth year would not readily understand. 

Tho work does not simply comprise the subject of Astronomy, but all 
that it is necessary to know in order to comprehend this magnificent science. 
Thus the book commences with short treatises on tho dements of geometry, 
mechanics, horology, and optics, all explained with imsurpasscd abiUty. 

There are however a few things in the work which we think might be 
improved. The chart of the heavens is by no means clear, and ia calculated 
we fear in some points to puzzlo students in our latitudes. Thus a youth- 
ful astronomer would naturally look for Orion, the brightest consteUation 
of the heavens, but he will only find the two top stars, which of course 
are unintelligible without the rest. Again, if he looks for Siriiis, the 
brightest star in the heavens, he will not find it. Of course he will find 
them in the southern hemisphere, but from the change in the points of 
the compass, they are much more difficult to discover, and, in all probability, 
would not be discovered by an unassisted tyro at all. Hence we would 
recommend purchasers to furnish themselves with a good English map (not 
a globe) of the heavens, which, aided by this work, will enable them to 
become acquainted with the entire aspect of the northern hemisphere. We 
would earnestly press upon the Society of Arts, which baa already done so 
much in this way, the production of a good cheap astronomical telescope. 
With such an assistant and "Arago's Popular Astronomy," we will vcntiure 
to assert that cultivators of this fascinating science would be multiplied 
throughout the country to a very large extent. 



A Practical Dictionary of the French and English Languages. By Leon 
Contanseau. Pp. 529. London: Longmans, 1867. 

MOySIEUB. Contanseau, Professor of French at tlie Militaiy College. 
Addiscombe, has, after aiaborio\is work of seven years, presented to the 
public a valuable French and Enghsh and English and French Dictionary, 
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which will materially assist the learner. The author has inserted "all the 
new words that have come into use in each language within the last half 
century." He has also introduced the compound words not translated 
literally : and great care has been taken to discriminate between words with, 
different meanings, of which he gives some good examples, as for instance — 
** That young lady is the richest match in the town !" which sentence, the 
author says, was thus translated to him — " Cette jeune demoiselle est la 
plus riche aUumette de la viUe." Can any one conceive a more stupid 
blunder ? The means of distinguishing between such words is a great point 
gained : and not less important is the introduction into this volume of the 
most familiar idioms and phrases in daily use. 

Pains have been taken to give effect to prepositions or adverbs, which, 
when annexed to our verbs, so frequently alter their sense. They are prin- 
ted in Clarendon type and easily catch tike eye. The verb " set " affords a 
good instance : and no dictionary that we have ever seen is so complete in 
this respect. 

In some few points however the work is overdone. An attempt is 
sometimes made to translate words and phrases which have in fact no 
synonyms in the other language : and there a complete failure results, such 
e. g. as changer for shift about. Changer means to change and nothing 
more. " To shift about " means, firstly, to change one's place and to do so 
moreover in an imsettled or vacillating spirit. The word changer utterly 
faQs in expressing any thing of the sort. Occasionally we have the con- 
verse fault; the French expression e. g. **tomher en morceaux^^ means 
more than " to shiver." It is to fall to pieces — a very different 
thing. There are also some mistakes which are great blemishes. 
"ITxorious " is not escla/oe de sa femme. A man may be extravagantly fond 
of his wife without being her slave in any sense of the word. Some 
technical words of common use are omitted, such as " rake," applied to 
the masts of a ship : " raking masts " is a common enough phrase, but 
" enfiler" certainly does not express it. 

This is a work which, notwithstanding these defects, deserves high 
commendation, and is very far from being a mere compilation, which is tiie 
prevailing defect of aU text books. It is now the best French Dictionary. 



Logic in its Application to Language. By R. 6. Latham, M.A. Pp. 282* 
London : Walton and Maberly. 1856. 

"TTTFl confess that although this book evinces much of the learning and 
Yf analytical power of tiie author, it has, upon the whole, disappointed 
us. Even the title of the book misleads ; indeed, the author begins his 
preface by pointing out that fact, and telling us that instead of passing for 
a work upon logic as applied to language, it expounds the amount of 
grammar which applies to logic. It is designed to show how far language 
should develope logic, but if so why is a title taken which exactly reverses 
and mis-states the subject matter of the book ? The author very justly says, 
that logic can be taught as early as grammar, and that it is not, if properly 
taught, more difficult for beginners. We quite agree, and we should hall 
a logic made easy as a very great desideratum : but this book is not logic 
made easy with the exception of some of the remarks on propositions, such 
as paragraph 54, et sequitur and on the middle term. It is rather logic made 
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diffifinlt. The chapter on parts of speech is one in which easy roles for 
using and regarding them logically might easily have been given. Essen- 
tially they are there ; nor do we quarrel with the philosophy of the learned 
author: but in the first place he amplifies to an extent which often confuses 
what is simple : as for example — ^his explanation of substance and attribute 
exemplified by an orange. We also object to his terminology which is 
often far fetched and vague, expressing no very distinct idea to the scholar, 
and imintelligible to the child. Thus the terse canons which might be 
landmarks of language become pitfalls and puzzles. Here are examples — 
*' A word which can by itself form a tense is called categorematic." Just 
before we have been told, that category and its compounds are themselves 
terms, we are not therefore much the wiser by being informed that a word 
itself forming a term, is categorematic. " Hyper-categorematic words are 
verbs." The explanation is, that " they can form by themselves predicates 
and copulas at once ! " Rather a complex mode of describing the little 
word " thinks " in the sentence " the woman thinks." 

Altogether, the distinctions and refinements are carried to a pitch which 
spoils its usefulness, and the writer in some cases evinces a singular miscon- 
ception of the established usages of language. Imagine his deliberately 
printing that " few will call hope, patience, health, &c., things." We 
undertake to say, that not a single writer but himself, would hesitate to do 
BO : Kothing more valuable than health, is a correct sentence, nor is it less 
80 to say, that health is a valuable thing. 

This book broaches a useful subject, but is spoiled by too much subtle 
learning, and is not practical and will scarcely be popular. 



LITTLE BOOKS. 



BiNe Emblems^ by David Stow. This, like all Mr. StoVs books, is both usefiil and 
instructiye, and calculated to lead children to reflect on what they read and learn, and 
not simply to go on- in the old track of learning without thinking. We quite agree with 
Mr. Stowe that *^the time spent by many Sabbath School teachers in delivering 
addresses would be more profitably spent in questioning, or otherwise teaching and 
training the children." Mr. Stowe first gives a text, then the natural picture derived 
from part of the text, which is followed by the lesson deduced from both text and 
natural picture. The book concludes with notes on practical examples of bible training. 

It will be a valuable addition to the library of all school teachers. BeaMng ivithout 

Tears, This is not quite so easily effected as the title would lead one to suppose : e. g, 
in the illustrated alphabet at tiie beginning we read " A has au acorn," " B has a 
butterfly," "C has a cow," "E has a dog," &c. &c. Thus, ^oung beginners will 
naturally' think whenever they see A, that flie word that follows it must necessarily be 
aoom, fi a butterfly, and so on. The type and execution are good. "We quite agree 
with many of the ideas expressed in the preface, especially in not beginning to teach 
children to read aud study too early in life. How frequently the health, happiness, and 
future prospects of children have been blighted by the selfish ambition of weak-minded 
parents, who, regardless of their children's health, have begun the drudj ery of school 
life at four years of age, and thus overtaxed the brain and disgusted the child. Moral 
training can not be begun too early ^ but reading, writing, and arithmetic had better be 
delayed till the child feels a desire to learn, and some shame at ignorance. The tales 

are true, and prettily told. Try : a book for hoys, by " Old Jonathan." Who " Old 

Jonathan" is we do not know, but we do know that his motto is a very good one and 
his tales very well told and his advice sound. We would recommend it to all young 

boys. ^Mr. Gompertz contributes the second and improved edition of his thoroughly 

practical and ingenious little book on Mechanical Inventions. It is a useful manual of 
valuable machines, of various kinds. The phraseology of the book is, however, 
defective, and many of the descriptions require to be more plainly stated. Mr. Wad- 
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dingham presents us with a Oeom^rical Treatise on Conic Sections. ' It is an attempt to 
apply Algebraic symbols with Gceometrical definitions to this subject in a manner which, 
we think, perplexes rather than elucidates it. The work is too terse to be useM : and 
the difficulties of dealing with the ultimate equalties of vanishing quantities are nowise 
abated. 



SUPEKFICIAL EInOWLEBOE DaNGEBOTJS WHEN MADE THE GbOUIO) 01* 

Action. — ^A smattering of knowledge becomes dangerous only when it is 
made the ground of action ; so long as it remains in the speculative or 
sublimated condition it is altogether innocuous. There can be no reason 
whatsoever, for instance, for witholding from the English gentleman who 
finds that lie cannot pass muster in society unless he be supposed to possess 
a competent knowledge of everything, that modicum of science which he 
can coUect from reviews or lectures and coin into small talk. Still less 
should we desire to place any obstacle in the way of those, whether they be 
men of labour, of business, or of leisure, who, in the pursuit of relaxation 
or amusement, pass an idle hour from time to time in sauntering along the 
royal road to learning. It is only when smatterers, relying on their own 
infallibility, or the gullibility of others, proceed to turn tiieir presumed 
knowledge to account in practice, that it becomes necessary that we should 
put ourselves on our guard against them. How often, for example, has it 
happened to myself in my younger days to receive from aged and anxious 
friends of the gentler sex, affectionate warnings, couched in language such as 
this — " Eemember the fate of Mr. A. ; a most valuable succession fell to him 
— ^a banker's account overflowing — an estate replete with treasure above and 
below ground. But — infatuated man ! — by way of bettering his fortunes, he 
betook himself to geology — and from that evil hour he has gone on from one 
folly to another tiU you behold him what he is — a beggar ! " — or '*Only thJTilr 
what a millionaire Mr. B. would have been if he had never heard that de-^ 
testable word mechanics ! "—or again, " Observe Mr. C.'s emaciated form 
— he inherited from his parents, on both sides of the house, an iron frame 
and a vigorous constitution, and see what physiology has brought him to ! " 
And my kind friends, concluded by saying, " If you have an attachment for 
science which you cannot restrain, stick to astronomy, for the stars will at 
any rate take care of themselves, and they will neither hurt you nor allow 
themselves to be injured by you." I remember meeting, some years ago, 
in a life of Watt which I was then reading, with a statement to the effect 
that, on looking over specifications for patents which had turned out to be 
failures, entailing on the projectors heartbreaking and ruin, that great man 
found many which were the embodiment of ideas that had suggested them- 
selves to his own mind, and which, after exposing them to the test of 
severe examination and analysis to which he subjected the offspring of his 
brain, he had rejected. Does not this incident illustrate in a very striking 
manner the respective fate of the profound man and the smatterer when 
they are brought together to wrestle on the field of action ? — Zord JElgin. 
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EnrcAnoNAi Musbujc. — The Committee of Conncil on Education intend 
toesUUiah aMaseum at Sonth Kensington in which will be placed lie ohjectoeihibitcd 
at St. Maitin'B Hall in 1864, and presented to the Society of Arts, It will also emlirace 
all important Bodes, Diagramia, Piana of School Buildings, and Appaiatua, Buywise 
applicable to Education, grouped under eleven heads. The Museum will be open to tie 
public on three daja weeklj, and on oQier days to students. 

Bdvcation Bill. — Sir John Foldngton has had another meeting with 
the Manchester committee, irho have agreed to certain resolutians as t^ basis of a Bill 
which they have requested Sir John Pakington and Mr. Cobden (queer alliance) to 
" bring in." So &t from smmounting ' the religious difficulty,' the conumttee nms 
foul of it ; and leaves religions instruction in tie Scriptuies to be given to ike whole 
children, exempting dissentientB only fiom attendance when catechisma or sectaiian 
fbnnulariea are taught. Now distinctive doctrinal teaching occms just as much in Bibls 
lessons as in catochism lessons. This compromise, th^efbie, will probably satisfy neither 
party, and offend both. Mr. Milner Gibson, we hesr, declines to be a part; to it It is 
much to be desired that experimental devices for the unneceeeary achievement of im- 
possible jonclioiis should be abandoned. Wbj not let each body educate its own 
children in its own way ? 

Eastern LANOTTiOES. — It has come to light that letters and dispatches 
written in Eastern tongues cannot be read in England, and that we need schools for the 
purpose, such as there are at St. FotersbuFg and Pans ; and an effort will be made to 
establish some. 

Db. Jahh. — We regret fa announoe the death of this distinguished 
German aattonomer at Leipsig. 

Boswell's Lbhers. — Some sensation haa been excited by Hie diacoTery 
some years ago of some old letters, purporting to be James Boswell's, sold as waste 
paper at the shop of Madame Noel, a grocer and wine merchant, at Boulogne : and the 
Ziader casts doubts on their genuineness : we think with little reason. We perfectly 
recollect Madame Noel's shop twenty-eight years ago. She had been celebrated in her 
yoath for extreme beauty ; and had acted in the processions during the reign of Terror 
as the injpersonatian of the " Goddess of Beason." There was some time aftsr 
Berercnd Mr. Temple liyiug at Boulogne, who was, we think, from Devon, and from 
whom it is not improbable that these letters (originally addressed to a Mr. Temple, of 
Devon) came. They bear ijilemal evidence of authenticity. They are full of the silly 
gossiping twaddle that Johnson's toady would be likely to have written. Besides, who 
would be at the pains of foiling imitations of hii productioiui. The ssmo talent for 
forging might be turned to better account. 
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ExAJOKATioir Fapebs. — We very much desire to be able to get regularly 

a foil set of at least all those papers on the chief branches of knowledge. 

They are now sought for more and more, and we cannot properly instruct 

our Pupil Teachers or ourselves without them. — T. D, A Country School- 

nuut&r. 

Answer, — ^We have detennined to give them ourselves. We had long scnipled 
to do 80 for reasons 'vrhich have been a good deal removed by the improTed charac- 
ter of the Papers themselves. "We are now satisfied that they wul be generally 
useful to onr readers. We shall continue them in our next numb^ and exhaust 
all those which ore the best worth recording, in three successive numbers of the 
Journal, viz. for March, April, and May. 

Okekbt. — Where is the Orrery which you noticed to be had ? Q. Q. Q. 
Answer. — ^At the National Society's Dep6t, Sanctuary, Westminster. 

Befobica.toei£s. — ^I and other gentlemen are desiroas of starting a 
Beformatory in a Northern County, to whom can I apply for aid and in- 
formation ? J. P. 

Answer. — ^Ask for the Minute of June 2nd, 1856, and for any other documents 
likelv to be useful, of the Secretary of the Committee of Council. Put yourself 
also in communication with Mr. Browne, H. M. Inspector for the Northern jjistrict, 
and also apply to each of the Managers of the Northern Beformatories. 

YiLiAGE School Book. — Which is the best for Class Lessons, and the 
cheapest? 

Answer, — ^Mr. Martin Doyle's, price 6d., published by Messrs. Groombridge. 
Hot Aib and Wateb Pipes. — ^Are not these less ezpensiye than fires ? 

Answer. — ^No doubt they are. So it would be to have no roof to the School 
Boom. They harbour dead vermin in summer, and bake and boil them in winter ; 
giving out very deficient heat and abundance of effluvia. They are both cheap and 
nasty : and never yet satisfied any one who has a moderate notion of what com- 
fort means, or how essential comfort is to the welfiEure of a schooL 



TO CORREBFONBENTB, 

£xrr. — We have read your letter twice without discovoing on which side you intend 
to argue. This is really not useful for instruction. 

Thb Moon Question. — Mr. Steel's letter is imavoidably postponed. We shall not 
admit more than one writer on each side. We are aware that the question is now 
aeriously engaging the attention of our highest Mathematicians, who are, in a proper 
jspirit, considering how &r their technical mode of treating revolving motions 
answers the legitimate ends of scientific teaching, however convenient to the initiated 
few as a mode of expression. It is quite admitted that it is unintelligible to common 
understandings, and has misled multitudes. This being to our own knowledge the pre- 
sent state of the matter, we do not think we could properly exclude a subject so inter- 
esting to the higher branches of education from our columns. At the same time it must 
be compressed within very moderate limits. 

Mr. Steel, of Southampton, espouses the rotation theory. We do not yet know who 
his antagonist wUl be. Each shall have two papers inserted, and any suggestions or 
arguments for either may be handed to us for them, if soit before the 10th of eadi 
month. 

S.G.— On. Decimal Coinage next month. 

*«* — Some Book Notices are crowded out by Adyertiflements. 



THE DECIMAL COINAGE QUESTION. 

/q^F instead of reckoning our pe'M:^ by dozens, ithich we call ehiUings, 
^^ and these again by teores, whicli wc designate pounds, we happened 
^Ip to count up our pence by scores, and the scores by dozens, a coin of 
Jrfe twenty-pence would be substituted for the shilling in our accounts, 
CSiA and it would simply require the farther coinage oi ihe fifih of a penny 
^T' io fiimish us with a perfect decimal system based on a unit of twenty 

r pence in value. 

Such is exactly the principle on which our neighbours the French and the 
Dnteh have decimalised their coinage ; the former haying already possessed 
a &anc of twenty sons, merely, introduced the fifth of a sou, and the Duteh 
having had a florin of twenty stivers in circulation, coined the fifth of a 
Btiver, and thus the coinage of each country became decimalised without 
the slightest loss or difficulty to the community. 

Now we in this coxmtry are very slow in apprehending a principle, and 
in consequence most of our improvements are effected in a clumsy and 
roundabout manner, and very frequently not until a host of serious blunders 
have been committed in the way of experiment. Perhaps this may in some 
measure he accoimted for by the iact that suggestions with a view to the 
public benefit commonly depend for their adoption in high quarters, more 
on the rank and position of their originators, then on their intrinsic merits. 
There is no small reason to fear that even the selection of a plan out of the 
many which have been proposed for decimalising our coinage will not prove 
on exception to this rule. Some of our lea^ng philosophers and large 
capitalists having committed themselves to the advocacy of the pound 
sterling aa the foundation of a decimal system, (to which idso a parliament- 
ary committee has given its support, after, however, only summoning such 
witnesses as were favourable to that particular proposal,) affect as much aa 
possible to ignore the existence of other plans, and do all in their power to 
keep tiiem from public notice. 

Nevertheless the truth must not be concealed, that by making the pound 
the basis, and dividing it into a thousand parts or "mils," the result to the 
mass of the community would be extremely injurious, as it would abolish 
the market standard of value, the penny, which then could only be repre- 
sented in accounts by the interminable decimal .00416.' Some of the 
mischievous consequences of this were pointed out some time ago, by the 
writer of this article, in a published letter to Eobertson Gladstone, Esq., 
president of the Liverpool Knancial Reform Association. The following is 
an extract : — 

Not to dvcll at prEseat upon the intolenble incoiiTenience, at the outset, of aboUsliiDg 
out market etoodBrd of Talue — the penny — and compelling us to purchase our meat, 
cheese, Hugai, and other aitidca of every-day consumption at llie excessively atrkvard 
rale o^ say, 23 mil" or 34 mils a. lb., instead of 7d. or Bd,, I will proceed to the subject 
of re-adjuatnient of prices by retail dealers, being one which has by no mesne received a 
tithe of the consideration due to its importanee. 
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On this point Mr. Kirkham, in his evidence before the parliamentary committee of 
1853, states that he sold in one day, to 230 customers, 400 articles averaging 2id. each, 
of which as many as 315 did not exceed 3d. each. Now the nearest adjustment ne could 
make in '^ mils" (11 for 2|d.) would leave him a gainer of 4s. 8d., or 5 3-5 per cent., at 
of course the loss to his poor customers, unless his ardour in the cause of decimalism 
induced him to sacrifice 4 per cent., or 3s. 4d. on his day's sales. 

In an example given, the alteration amoimts to 7 2-5 per cent, against the purchaser 
and on the very moderate assumption that in the United Kingdom there are 4,000,000 
fiEunilies who spend each on an average but 6s. 8d. a week on similarly priced articles, 
the substitution of "mils" for pence would make a difference of not leas than £100,000 
weekly, or nearly ^f6 miliums and a quarter atmuaUi/ ! I leave it to the advocates of the 
new system to speculate on the time that would elapse before "things would find their 
proper level." The experiment, in the meanwhile, would, under the most favourable 
circumstances imaginable, prove to be an exceedingly cosily one to those least able to 
bear the expense. 

Now, to say nothing of the trouble imposed on the shopkeeper in explaining the 
change to ignorant and suspicious customers, I ask, would it be justifiable or politic in 
the Government to force him to the alternative of either sacrificmg 4 per cent, of his 
receipts (not less probably than 25 per cent, of his profits) or overcharging purchasers 
at the rate of from 5 to 20 per cent. 

To avoid this serious tampering with the popular standard of value, it 
has on the other hand been proposed to make tiie penny itself the basis of a 
decimal system, counting upwards by tens. But here we should be met by 
the important objection, in addition to other disadvantages, that either the 
pound should be dropped at once and entirely out of use, or else be regarded 
as a synonym for the awkward multiple 24, being equivalent to 24 ten- 
pences. 

In conclusion, it may fearlessly be affirmed of the Dutch system* that if 
examined without prejudice, and its advantages and disadvantages carefully 
contrasted with those of other systems, it will be found by far the most 
feasible, and certain to be attended wiiii the minimum of inconvenience on 
its introduction. S. A. GOOD. 



Selp-Edttcation. — ^Each month's experience tends to prove more surely 
— ^it is not how much we try to tell, or teach, our pupils, but how much 
we enable them to do for themselves, tiiat best promotes their welfiare and 
our own. — Practical Notes of a Plan to combine Education with Instruction, 
ly Sa/rah Crompton, 

Self-Help IK Edttcation. — ^Every year we see more plainly that in 
education, as in other matters, self-help is the best help — ^that a little which 
men do for themselves is better than a great deal they get the State to do 
for them. — Lord Stanley on Education, 

Peecise Expbessiokt of Ideas. — ^I hold it as a great point in self-educa- 
tion, that the student should be continually engaged in forming exact ideas, 
and in expressing them clearly by language. Such practice insensibly 
opposes any tendency to exaggeration or mistake, and increases the sense 
and love of truth in every part of life. Those who reflect upon how many 
hours and days are devoted by a lover of sweet sounds to gain a moderate 
facility upon a mere mechanical instrument ought to feel the blush of shame 
if convicted of neglecting the beautiful living instrument wherein play all 
the powers of the mind. — Professor Faraday on Mental Cultivation, 

* Calling 20 pence 1 Gash, we have the following tables : — 

English. . . .1 Cash. . =20 Pence.. =100 Centimes. 

Dutch 1 Florin. =20 Stivers =100 Centimes. 

French 1 Franc..=20 Sous. . =100 Centimes. 
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ME. LYCETT ON THE LOW TEMPEEATUBE OF THE MOOK 

(cOMMtrifnCATED BY JELIN6EB SYHONS, ESQ.) 

|K the occasion of a lecture at a Literary Listitution lately on the 
Phenomena of the Moon, I happened to mention the generally 
accepted opinion, that owing to the absence or extreme tenuity of 
atmosphere on this side of the moon, there would be scorching heat 
during its long day. Mr. Lycett, the distinguished geologist, was 
among the audience, and he has since ^stvoured me witib this letter : 
which as it seems to me to establish his theory, is weU worth public 
attention. He says : 

''Whether you refer the alleged heat to volcanism proper to the satellite, 
or to solar heat, (the result of the 14 days' exposure to the sun's rays,) in 
either case, I think there are good grounds for drawing an opposite infer- 
ence, and for concluding that the surface of the moon is cold; perhaps 
intensely cold. 

"Firstly as to yolcanism, we know that all the products of terrestrial 
volcanoes, lavas (vasaltic and porous) crystalline aggregates, taSa, trachytes, 
and muddy deposits are all very bad conductors of heat ; that after they 
have flowed for a few months they become cold upon their surfaces, although 
their interior mass may still be in a fluid state from intense *heat, so that it 
is a common thing for a guide at Etna or Yesuvius to thrust a stick into a 
crevice and withdraw it ignited, when the surface may be traversed without 
inconvenience. Now ba the volcanic regions of the moon do not exhibit 
any general indications of intense recent activity, but may be in a dormant 
condition and some portions even extinct, it does not seem a justifiable 
inference to assign a great surface heat to a cause of this kind however ex^ 
tensive may be tiie volcanic surface. 

" With respect to the other assumed cause, solar heat, — our experience 
at and near to the earth's surface should lead us to assign extreme cold to 
the surface of the moon. We know that the solar warmth is produced only 
in the lower or denser portion of our atmosphere, and that in this latitude 
it is only necessary to go a mile into outer space (that is, into a lighter 
atn^osphere) or if in the torrid zone three miles, to attain the region of per- 
petual frost ; or if a portion of the earth's BurfSace pierces through the lower 
dense atmosphere as in a mountainous region, the result is the same. How 
intense then must be the cold at the siuf ace of the moon where there is 
either no atmosphere or only one of extreme tenuity ! Li either case then 
our experience entitles us, I think, to infer that the sur^Eice of the moon is 
cold. If any valid objections occur to you with respect to the above theory, 
perhaps you will be kind enough to favour me with them. I fear that 
some of the educational books have not yet thrown aside the old dogma 
that regards the sun as a mere intensely heated mass, and proportions the 
heat received by the planets upon the ratio of their distance from the sim, 
Mercury having to endure a heat exceeding that of red hot iron and so forth. 
A short time since, I heard a lecturer give forth this dogma to an audience 
exactly similar to the one you addressed last week, thereby losing sight of 
all the beautifrd arrangements of the Creator for warming and regidating 
the heat at the distant planets by the means of atmospheres, &c." 

Having stated my entire concurrence with this argument, I expressed to 
Mr. Lycett a wish that he would permit me to publish his opinion, and I 
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at the BOmo time enggested tliat the abeence of Bnow on the moon might be 
explained by the fiwt that atmosphere is eflsential to its formatioii. Hra% 
is his answer ; 

" Minchinhamptfln, Jan. 29, 1857. 

" My dear Sir, 

" I feel gratified by the opinion you express of the value 
of my remarks ; there is nothing absolutely new about them, and it ia only 
by their application to the moon that they deserve attention ; they were 
thrown together in a very concase manner and not intended for the press, 
but if you feel disposed to publish them I have not the least objection to 
your doing so. Your remark npon tiie absence of snow upon the moon re- 
minds me of a conversation I lately had with a gentleman who has passed a 
large portion of his life in T-nilia : he assored me that some of the highest 
peaks of the Himalayas, which have an altitude of 29,000 feet, are always 
bm-a as they rise above the stratum of snow, of clouds, and moisture, or in 
feet into an attenuated atmosphere nearly such perhaps as the moon may 
possess. I have not seen such a statement in print, but feel confident that 
he would not have made such an assertion unsupported by proof. The 
entire absence of moisture upon the moon will of course account for that 
remarkable sharpness of outlines ; — that angularity of the mountain ridges 
so unlike any region of the earth's suifece, and in£catinj an entire absence 
of that degradation of rock from the freezing and expansion of water which 
forms BO important a part of the chaises of surface upon onr planet. 
" I remain, my dear Sir, yours very truly, 

To J. Sykomb, Esq, "JOHN LTCETT." 



Beuiiho.' — " There are many," said Dr. Chalmera, addreedng a meeting 
of his own parishioners " who bave been two or three quarters at school, 
and have even got on as far as the Eible ; but when I come to examine 
them, I am struck with their slovenly and imperfect mode of reading, 
obliged as they are to stop and to spell and to blnnder on their way through 
every verse in such a manner as to make it palpable to those who hear 
them that it had been very little worse for them though they had never 
been at school at all. Now, be assured that those who cannot read with 
fluency and readiness to the satisfaction of others, cannot read with eatis' 
faction, or any real understanding of what they do read to themselves. 
They may go through the form of reading their Bibles, but I am sure that 
they do not understand them, and what is this to say but that the Bible ifi 
still a sealed book to them — that they want the key by which it ia to be 
opened . " — Chalmers . 
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CHRISTMAS EXAMmATION PAPERS. 

MALES, hbst txab> 1856. 

Catechism, LUwrgy, and Church JSutory of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 

Centwriee, 

Sect. I. — ^Explain as if to a class of children between nine and eleven ; 
iUnstrate by examples, and enforce by texts horn, the New Testament, 
either — 1. The Second Commandment ; or, 2. The Eifth Commandment ; 
or 3. The Ninth Commandment. 

« 

Sect. II. — ^Write out the explanation which is given of the Lord's 
Prayer in the Catechism, and comment upon it as you would to your 
second class, so as to make them feel its use towards understanding that 
prayer. 

Sect. m. — 1. Write such comments on the 95th Psalm as you woidd 
give to your first class, to enable them to join in it with intelligence, in 
the Morning Service. 

2. Explain as you would to pupil-teachers the benediction at the end 
of the Litany. Dwell particularly on the words "grace" and "fellowship," 
and illustrate them from other passages in the Bible. 

3. Comment on the special psalms and lessons appointed for the Morning 
Service on Easter-Day or Chnstmas-Day ; and, if you can remember one 
of those psalms or lessons in detail, give a full explanation of it. Easter- 
Day : proper psalms, u. Ivii. cxi. ; proper lessons. Exodus xii. ; Eomans 
vi. Christmas-Day: proper psalms, xix. xlv. Ixxxv. ; proper lessons, 
Isaiali ix. to t^. 8 ; Luke ii. to v. 15. 

Sect. IV.— 1. Write a life of "Wickliffe. 

2. Give an account of the Lollards. Were they popular or unpopular 
in this country, and why? 

3. In what countries, if in any, was the Beformation chiefly a refor- 
mation in doctrine, in what a reformation in discipline, and in what a 
reformation in church government ? Prove your answer by historical facts. 

Sect. Y.— 1. GKive an account of Calvin and his chief foUoWers. 

2. By what steps, and by what authority, were the Thirty-nine Articles 
composed and made binding on the clergy of the Church of England ? 

3. What causes stopped the progress of the Keformation over Europe, 
and in some degree undid what had been already done ? 

Sect. YI. — 1. 'State the practical value of creeds and catechisms in the 
education of children ; and show in what inanner the teacher should use 
those means of religious instruction. 

2. Write fall notes of a lesson to be given to children, between eleven 
and thirteen, illustrating, by events in tiie history of the Beformation, the 
parable of the Tares. 

^ Latin. 

Sect. I. — 1. Decline honor , honoris, throughout. 

2. What is the termination of the nominative case in the first, fourth, 
and fifth declensions ? Give two instances of each. 
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3. In what declensioiiB is the ablative the same as the dative ? What 
is the difference in meaning ? Are both these cases used after prepositions ? 
If not, which ? Give three instances. 

Sect. II. — 1. How many forms of declension are there of adjectives ? 
Decline velox^ veiocis throughout. 

2. Decline "ambo," "unus," "duo," "tres," inuU. 

3. State the general rule for the comparison of adjectives, with instances. 
In what sense is it true to say that meliar is the comparative of harnM ? 
What are "flie positive forms of superior, prior , inferior f 

Sect, in.— 1. Decline "hie," "iUe," "qui," and "se." 

2. Write out the present indicative of "adsum," " possum," " prosum." 

3. Write out side by side the terminations of the fature indicative, 
active and passive, in each of the four conjugations. 

Sect. IV. — 1. In what particulars must a verb agree with its nominative 
case ^ Are there any exceptions ? 

2. What determines the case of a relative ? Is the gender of a relative 
always the same with that of its antecedent ? 

3. Translate into Latin : To know oneself [Noscere se ipse"] is the first 
step [^gradm] to [at] wisdom [sapientia] ; which as [ut] it is the most 
dijBicult \JUffieiUs]y so \ita\ it is the most usefal [utiUs'] of all things 
[omnis.] 

Sect. Y. — 1. From what part of the Latin verb is each of the following 
English words derived : Direction, student, futurity f 

2. How does the learning of another language enable you more easily 
to understand the granmiar of your own ? Illustrate by instances £rom 
Latin and English. 

3. What difference must be made in the method of learning a language 
when you wish to make it a study, and when you wish to make immediate 
use of it ? 



The Qttebn's Collbges. — ^Govenunent is about to issue a commission, at the head 
of whidi Mr. Temple is likely to be placed, for the purpose of inquiry into the internal 
economv, ewrrieulla of education, and attendance of tibe seyeral professors and presidents 
of the Queen's Colleges, and the seyeral rules and reguLations which govern eadi, with 
a view to their modification and improvement. 

The Rev. Db. Booth on OoMPErrrrvB Examination. — ^The inaugural lecture to 
the Evening Classes for Young Men was delivered last month, by the Bcnr. Dr. 
Booth, F.E.S., at Crosby-Hall, Bishopsgate-street — Colonel Sykes, F.R.S., Chairman of 
the East India Company, and Chairman of the Council of the Society of Arts, in the 
chair. In the course of his address. Dr. Booth said : — '' So convinced are the exami- 
ners of the Society of Arts of the greater value of accurate knowledge in a few things 
over a smattering ia many, that they have resolved to examine no candidate in more 
than three subjects." 
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HAKDWBITD^G AND SIGII^ATTJRES. 

yEOPLE are beginning to be more sensible now-a-days than they 
formerly were about penmanship. Lord Byron set a bad fashion 
about forty years ago of illegibility. Bad habits are always more 
or less contagious when they exist in eminent men or women. 
That which would have been thought discreditable to a pauper 
schoolboy was imitated as a model when perpetrated by a tiUed 
poet. So it is with all bad fashions. Swearing and blasphemies 
were at one time a mark of high breeding, in the reign of Anne and the 
Georges, but are now happily a type of blackguardism. Bad handwriting 
has not^however, equally gone out of practice, however little it may now 
be esteemed in any sense fashionable. We have three or four correspon- 
dents, all of them eminent and distinguished men, who write such indes- 
cribable scrawls with such an utter disregard of the formation of letters, 
that the operation of reading what they write is a tissue of guesses. We 
will Hot waste time in expatiating on the many evils of contracting such a 
habit. It not only leads frequentiy to serious mistakes, but creates an 
irresistibly unpleasant impression on the reader's mind. It would be very 
wrong to draw any positive deductions &om handwriting as to character, 
but still it is certain that in some respects disagreeable peculiarities in 
handwriting are often connected with afl&nities of idiosyncrasy. 

Many of those who decipher character from penmanship make hits 
which are not altogether guesses : and we suspect that some temperaments 
do so materially influence physical acts that it is very possible to betray 
petulance, good nature, irritability, equanimity, capriciousness, perse- 
verance, fickleness, puzzleheadedness, small mindedness, generosity, or a 
niggardly miserly disposition by corresponding characteristics in the general 
style and aspect of handwriting as well as by the formation of the letters. 
It behoves, therefore all those whose handwriting is not irretrievably bad 
to beware how they hoist signals in every letter they write of character- 
istics which they would fain conceal even from tiieir intimate friends. 
This caution acquires weight from the possible injustice of the impression 
made. It may happen that bad writing results from a carelessness in what is 
thought a trivial matter; and which is compatible with perfect mag- 
nanimity, and in fact sometimes arises from it. Such men generally lament 
openly and candidly how little pains they originally took in acquiring a 
better style. The handwriting which most of all indicates a disagreeable 
disposition is that littie mean and cramped one in which the letters, 
although legible enough are angular har^ and utterly devoid of sym- 
metry and freedom of outline. We never happened to know this hand 
associated with breadth of mind or warmth of heart ; although there may 
of course be exceptions to this as weU as to every other general rule : at 
the same time we believe that everything so weU said by the Bev. C. 
Halan in his "Aphorisms on Drawing" as to the effect of character upon 
the success of the painter and draughtsman^ equally applies to handwriting. 

There is another fault to be especially guarded against, which is greatly 
increased by steel pens. It is that of the fine scratchy Italian hand, in 
which ladies offend much more than gentiemen. Our Premier has thus 
castigated it in a letter which will bear republishing. Here it is : — 
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"Whitehall, May 24, 1854. 
"Sir, 
"I am directed by Viflcount Palmerston to request that you will submit to the 
Committee of Council on Education for their consideration, tbjat one great fault in the 
system of instruction in the schools of the country lies in uie want of proper teachings 
in ^e art of writing. The great bulk of the lower and middle orders write hands too 
small and indistinct, and do not form their letters, or they sometimes form them by 
alternate broad and fine strokes, which make the words difficult to read. The hand- 
writing which was generally practised in the early part and middle of the last century 
was far better than that now in common use, and Lord Palmerston would suggest that 
it would be very desirable that the attention of schoolmasters would be directed to this 
subject, and that their pupils should be taught rather to imitate broad printing than 
fine copperplate engraving. 

" I am, &c., 
" To the Secretary to the " H. Waddington. 

" Committee of Council on Education." 

Messrs. Bell and Daldy have caused some copyheads to be executed 
which will cany out Lord Palmerston's views. We think it a very good 
plan, and hope it may suggest and produce as a necessary consequence 
broad nibbed steel pens instead of those spiky points which now prevail. 
Let us also recommend a small hone to those wbo are pestered with these 
spiky points. Writing on a wet hone with them will soon adapt them to 
the writer's hand and use. We like breadth and strength of character, 
and we think that the Palmerstonian handwriting is in keeping with it, 
and therefore recommend it. 

Signatures are among the most important branches of this subject, for 
if a man's handwriting is bad, ten to one but that his signature is alto- 
gether illegible. Some people even who can write a tolerably plain hand 
acquire a conventional mode of signing their names which afinost defies 
the discovery of who they can possibly be, unless one is personally 
acquainted with their queer chirographs. Here is one of them. 
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Yet it is the name of an eloquent preacher, and a man of high Hterary 
attainments. Do these good people know that they run imminent danger 
of having their scrawls fofged ? Bankers will tell us that the plainer a 
signature is the more difiBLcult it is to deceive them by imitations. How 
d&erent from the massive simplicity of the signature of 
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Whose broad strokes and weE formed letters are perfectly Palmerstonian. 
Lord Brougham's falls within the same category, 



A 



But his signature is not quite bo plain as that of Earl 
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Here ia a pattern of power, plftinnesa and precitdon, quite characteristic 



/~- 



These ore equidly good— 



There ia aim the additional Tiitos in tliefle dgnaturee in vhiah that of 

participates, namely, that not only is the writing plain but the whole 
Christian name ifl given. We do not like initial letters only. They are 
at best but idle sabatltiiteB ; and in timea when Post Office orders mnst be 
sent with the ChiistiaiL names in full, it ia doubly e^iedlent to let our 
coireepondenta know what we are called. Nobody would doubt who 
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are ; but Loss soted personages, sucli as 




and many more whose works have femiliarised and endeared their surnames 
to us, may just as well keep us in mind of their Christian names likewise ; 
as after all, without them they are but imperfectly designated, and nowise 
distinguished from others who may prefix similar initials to common 
patronymics. "We caa still less understand why some who rejoice in double 
surnames should sign by one only, occasionally abbreviating the Christian 
name as well. Here is an instance. No one ever calls that distinguished 
lyrical poet and still more distinguished philanthropist MoncktonMilnes, — 
Mr. Milnes. Why therefore does he sign himself 

as if he had merely some second Christian name like Matthew, which 
would be the impression clearly conveyed by such a signature to strangers 
to his name, and might even mislead those who knew it Others, like the 
celebrated novelist 





seem to think it quite trouble enough to write one of their names plainly, 
leaving the other to be deciphered by context. 

These and similar abbreviations prevail fer more among us than among 
foreigners. "With great deference to the very gifted and eminent men who 
adopt them, we must protest against these habits. There is really 
no saving of time or other adequate gaili to counterbalance the evil and 
imsightliness of such practices, and we trust that their abandonment will 
be among the other concomitants of advanced education. As a means 
to this end we recommend that all scholars in all schools, high and 
low, be invariably required to sign their names in full at the foot of every 
copy they write. S. 

The Gbeat Am op the ScaaooLMASTEE. — ^The great aim of the school- 
master ought to be, to make the children observant and reflective; io 
make them think and reason about the objects around them — ^the animal 
world, the vegetable world ; to instruct them in the school of surroimding 
nature, and to bring their minds to bear upon the every-day work of life. 
"When the master or teacher* can do this, the life of the schoolboy becomes 
a life of discovery and of pleasure. — JEV(m Dean Dawes* Effective Primary 
Imtructton, 
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THE MOON DOES ROTATE ON HER OWN AXIS. 

EFINITION.—" Rotation is the motion of the different parts of 8 
body about an axis called the axis of rotation." Thus it is defined 
by Barlow, and similarly by Grier and others, in their dictionaries 
and works on mechanics. 



Let S represent the sun, (fig. 1.) with unity as a semi-axis major 
s as a focus, and 0*0168 as eccentricity, describe the arc 1, 2, 3, &c., 
of an ellipse, which let be divided into parts, each equal to 29*1 
d^rees, by the points 1, 2, 3, &c. These will represent, very nearly, the 
positions of the moon's centre at intervals of 29-53 days. Select two 
points on the moon's surface, at opposite extremities of a diameter, for 
instance the point known by the name Imultmntis Medit, and the point 0. 
Let these be represented by I and 0, on the circumference of the small 
circles representing a section of the moon. Let the points 1, 2, 3, &c., be 
those occupied by the moon's centre when she is said to be full nwon, and 
we know, fix)m observation, that then the point / is nearly in the line 
heUoeen and S. Similarly we know that when the moon's centre occupies 
the positions a, b, c, &c., about midway between the points 1, 2, 3, &c., 
the point is in the line between I and S. Consequentiy the diameter 
I rotates about an axis passing through the section at right angles, or 
nearly so, to the plane of that section. Simil«u'ly every diameter of the 
section rotates, and as the same reasoning applies to every section parallel 
to the one here considered, it follows that the moon does rotate on her own 
axis, for by the definition, ''Rotation is the motion of the different parts 
of a body about an axis, c^ed the axis of rotation." 

Thus, in so far as the definition requires us to show the satisfying of 
conditions, the proof is complete, but, like all or most definitions of scientific 
terms given in dictionaries and popular treatises, it is imperfect, quite 
true, so fi)r as it goes, but incomplete. To render it sufB.cientiy compre- 
hensive for this inquiry, there ought to be added the words, the motion of 
the parts being contintwus in the same direction, through at least 360 degrees, 
or words of similar import ; otherwise an oscillatory rotation through half 
a circle backwards and forwards, would satisfy the conditions of the 
definition. Let these conditions, then, be added to the original definition, 
and we now show that these also axe satisfied by the moon. 

Let the adjacent circle (fig. 2) represent that hemisphere of the moon of 
which the point I is known to be near the centre ; and we know from 
observations that certain known points, here represented by 1, 2, I, 4, 5, 
are successively turned towards S, the sun, and also from S, in the same 
order as they are here set down. !N^ow as this could not be with an 
oscillatory motion, it follows that the moon's rotation is complete, con- 
tinuous, and in all respects similar to the rotation of other heavenly bodies. 
It differs from them in nothing but velocity, and so does each body differ 
in this respect from all the rest. Thus, the number of times that each 
rotates during one of its own revolutions around S we find to be as foUow : — 
Saturn 24,619, Jupiter 10,479, Mars 669, the Earth 366, Venus 230, 
Mercury 87, and the Moon 13 1. It is quite true that the moon does not 
coincide all round, with the elfipse 1, 2, 3, &c. It crosses it twice every 
29.1 days, but as it never departs from it more than the iJoth part of S a 
it is quite imnecessary to let this consideration complicate the question. 
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The path of the moon is nowhere convex towards S, and its motion is 
always direct. Its velocity along, or near to, the ellipse varies slightly, 
having a maximum and minimum value every 29.1 days, but its motion is 
never retrograde. To assist such persons as are but little accustomed to 
consider lar^e numbers and $maU ratios, I have projected so much of the 
moon's path as she describes during one lunation, as truly as it can be 
drawn, and I have found the study of it contribute more to clearness of 
ideas than any amount of popular illustrations. See figure 3. The 
firm Hne represents the moon's path, projected on the plane of the ecliptic^ 
and the dotted line the ellipse described by the earth. These two bodies 
move onwards continuously, the earth moving nearly uniformly, while the 
moon changes her velocity, and is at one time a little before, and again a 
little behind the earth, but never more distant from it than the distance 
between the two curves (the i, of an inch in the projection), while the 
centre of the curve (S in our first figure) is 10 inches distant. By con- 
sidering the points 1, a, and 2, in figure 1, to be the same as 1, a, and 2 
in this, and that at these points the sun, moon, and earth are in line, the 
clearest possible ideas wOl probably be obtained of the relative positions 
of these bodies, and the difficulty of perceiving the analogy between the 
rotation of the moon and the rotation of other heavenly bodies will at once 
disappear. 

With respect to the proposition that the sidereal day is the measure of 
the earth's rotation, we ought to agree, in the first place, in respect to 
some definition of the term measure. Mathematicians generally, I believe 
universally, use it thus. If A vary directly, or inversely, as B, B is said 
to be a measure of A. ITow we know that the two quantities, the velocity 
of the earth's rotation, and the duration of a sidereal day, vary inversely 
as each other ; that is, were the velocity of the earth's rotation to become 
double, or half, of its present value, the sidereal day would become half, or 
double, of its present duration. This must be true, whatever may be the 
velocity of revolution, and therefore the latter is a measure of the former. 
But it will not follow that the solar day is a measure of the earth's 
rotation, for let the velocity of rotation and that of revolution become 
equal, and the solar day would become infinite in duration, hence the 
propriety of selecting tiie sidereal day as the measure of the earth's 
rotation. 

Again, if we use Barlow's definition, "Measure denotes any certain 
quantity assumed as Unity with which other homogeneous quantities are 
compared," we find ourselves at liberty, from the words *' any certain 
quantity," to use either solar, sidereal, or any certain quantity as the 
measure we seek; but such definitions were, in short, never framed to 
serve the purpose for which we require definitions, to settie disputed 
questions. 

Southampton, J. Stssl. 

I4th January ^ 1857. 
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HOW TO WHITE ENGLISH.— No. 2. 

4 
. • '• ' 

OME specimens of style — and some very different oneii in- all 
respects were given in my last article, which was of course designed 
as an introductory one to the whole subject, and was therefore 
rather discursive : most readable papers are so. It would be very 
easy to methodise this series of articles, by means of the usual 
process of classification, and divisions and sub-divisions. I^iis is 
the mechanism of treatises ; and it has its uses, greater or less, 
according to the subject matter. It, however, rarely conduces to the 
interest of the reader. ITow this subject of How to write English does 
not seem to me to require classification much. I am doubtful whether 
a disregard of it altogether may not aid my object, and impress what I 
wish to say 'more strongly and lastingly on the reader's mind. If so, it 
will chime with the general aim of those who now govern and support this 
Jovtostajl; namely, that of bringing down knowledge to the level of ordinary 
apprehension, and as fax as possible adapting it to popular taste. !N^othing 
is so injurious to education as distasteful modes of imparting it ; nothing 
so helpftil* to ignorance as the untoward vehicles of knowledge. By 
the set phraseology and stiff didactic wisdom in even sensible educational 
essays and articles and books which abound just now, and always have 
abounded, more or less, since teaching came into fashion, it happens 
that much knowledge escapes men, which, if more pleasantiy strewn before 
them, they would more readily take. A vast deal of information is also 
wasted by the diflPiiseness of books, and their much verbiage, as well as 
prolixity of exposition and manifold repetitions; so that Lord Bacon's 
advice is far more to be followed now than even in his own time, when 
writers wrote more tersely, and were not, as now, paid for the quantity 
they enabled the publisher to make the public buy. *' Some books,'' said 
Bacon, "are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few to be 
chewed and digested." Very few are worth this latter process now-a-daya 
certainly. The multiplication of books is an evil as well as a benefit. 
As no one can, even on a given subject, read all books, a skimming of them 
ensues, which often grows into a bad habit of superficial reading. 

Before citing more specimens of style in later times, I would fain supply 
an early one that I accidentally before omitted. It is that of Chaucer's 
prose. ITow though Chaucer was truly a poet, he was also a great pattern 
of style. And that was the reason why he was and is, after nearly four 
centuries, so eminentiy famed as a poet. His descriptions are so admirably 
terse, truthful, and life-like. He dealt out his vivid impressions of what 
he saw or heard in such simple and vigorous words, and in sentences so 
Saxon in moidd and expression, that it is no wonder he won the English 
heart and taste of his times. It was his triumph te raise the mother 
tongue out of the disesteem into which the Conquest cast it, with its long 
lived sequel of foreign fashions. By making the rugged national language 
the vehicle (as has been well said) of his graphic and minute descriptions, 
his playM fancies, his tender and kindly thoughts, Chaucer not only 

* I think it probable that this word is not in Todd's Johnson ; I cannot tell and do 
not care. I and some more writers intend to use a few new words ; if they signify 
their meaning plainly, and are otherwise useful and needful, good grammarians will 
forgive and peradyenture assist their adoption. 
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struggled succeBsfully with and greatly improved the elements of a tough 
half-formed language, but he enshrined its best parts and handed them 
down to become, as they now are, the strongest materials of our modem. 
English, and the back-bone of its frame-work. He laid the basis of a 
national literature. A little modernised, here is an extract of his descrip- 
tive prologue to the Canterbury Tales : — 

There was also in our company a nun, a Prioress called Madame Eglantine, a demure 
and simply smiling lady, wnose sharpest speech was " By Saint Eloy !" She could 
chant by heart the whole of the divine service, sweetly twanging it through her nose. 
She was mistress of the French language, as it is spoken at the scfao(d of Stratford-le- 
Bow ; but the French of Paris was to her unkaown. Her conduct at meals was predsely 
weU-bred and delicate, all her anxiety being to display a courteous and stately deport- 
ment, and to be regarded in return with esteem ana reverence. So charitable and 
Siteous was her nature, that a dead or bleeding inouse in a trap would wring her heart, 
he kept several little dogs, which were pampered on roast meat, milk, and the finest 
bread. Bitterly would she take on if one were ill-used or dead ; in short, she was all 
consctenoe and tender heart. 

To speak of her features, her nose was long but well shaped, her eyes light and grey 
as glass, her mouth deUcately small, soft and red, and her forehead fair and broad. For 
dr^ she wore a neatly made cloak and a carefully crimped neckerchief : on her arms 
a pair of beads of small coral, garnished with green, from which depended a handsome 
gold brooch, with a great A engraved upon it, and underneath tiie motto—" Amor 
vmcit omnia" 

Here is another picture : — 

A sergeant at law, cautious and shrewd, who had often been at consultation, was 
there also. A prudent and deferential man ; he had been frequently appointed justice 
of assize, by patent and commission. Many were the fees and robes wiui which ne had 
been presented, on account of his great legal knowledge and renown. There was no 
purchaser like him, and his dealings were above suspicion. He was the busiest of men, 
and yet he seemed more busy than he was. He had at his fingers' ends all the terms, 
cases, and judgments from the time of the Conquest, and in his indictments the man 
was clever that could detect a fiaw ; he knew alt the statutes by heart. He rode in a 
plain coat of mixed cloth, fSastened with a narrow striped silken girdle. 

A country gentleman, commonly called a Franklin, was in our company. He had a 
i^h coloured rosy face, and a beard as white as a daisy. A sop in wine was his 
favourite morning beverage ; for he was a true son of Epicurus, beheving that the most 
perfect happiness consisted in perfect enjoyments. He possessed a noble mansion, and 
was the most hospitable of entertainers. He dined at quality hours — always after one 
o'clock, and so plenteously stored was his table that liis house may be said to have 
snowed meat and drink, fiah, flesh, and fowl ; and of these the daintiest. His suppers 
were furnished aocordins to the season. Many a fat partridge had he in his preaerv'^e ; 
and stewed bream or pike was a common dish at his board. HI befell his cook if the 
sauce were too pungent, or the dinner not punctually served. He kept open house, and 
the dining table in hall remained covered the whole day. 

He had been at several times justice of the peace, sherifi^ steward of the hundred 
court, and knight of the shire. Among all the country gentlemen round there was not 
his compeer. At his girdle, which was as white as morning milk, hung a dagger and a 
silken purse." 

There is scarcely a living writer, after all the &esh light and experi^ioe 
of the intervening ages — ^who could paint portraits so perfect or vivid as 
these in as few words. The force of Ihis style is derived from its extreme 
simpHcity. If there were the least effort for effect, the smallest search 
for ffae expressing or ornament in figure or phrase, the virtue of this 
writing and its point and nerve would be seriously damaged. The power 
of this simpHcity of style is wonderfully great ; few ever achieve it. Even 
Cobbett, who was among the greatest of EngUsh classics who ever wrote, 
sometimes erred in using too many eicpletives. He feU into this mis- 
take, perhaps, by passion. He so frequently wrote abusively aad dealt 
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invectiTes, seldom omittmg an epithet of contempt or denunciation which 
was likely to hit its mark, that he insensibly used more adjectiTes and 
expletives than he needed. Perhaps I may afterwards give examples, for 
Cobbeit ^imished both useful rules and serviceable models. 

I wish the student to observe careftdly, not only the shortness of the 
sentences and the aptness and fewness of the words in these extracts from 
Chaucer, but also the admirable skill with which they arc put together. 

In the last paragraph see how much precision of meaning is secured 
by the placing as weU as use of the three words "at several times." 
Most writers would have said " several times." If so, it would have been 
doubtful whether the lawyer had filled these offices together or separately ; 
the word "at" prevents the doubt;, he held them separately as well as 
severally, Many would have placed these wordB at the end of the sentence, 
and then it would have been doubtful whether he was merely knight of 
the shire several times, or that he several times held all these offices. 
By placing the words before them ambiguity is obviated. Let this be noted 
Bs one of the many features of a good style, namely, to express one's 
meaning without possibility of misapprehension. 

The description of the bounteous board kept by the FrankUn is inimitable. 
"And of these the daintiest;", also, " 111 befell his cook if the sauce were 
too pungent," &c. "What racy lively modes of saying what would be trite 
enough if tamely expressed. I^o rules can be laid down for these and such 
like modes of phrase. It requires a lively fancy to excel in this knack of 
expression. The words are choice, without being far-fetched or pedantic. 
"There was not his compeer." How well this sounds, and how much 
better than his " equal " is the word " compeer." Oftentimes these weU 
chosen, words, if they lie a little out of the eonunon track, give great zest 
to what one writes ; they are the condiments of style. The description of 
the sergeant at law so ^ewd and cautious — " a prudent and deferential 
man," is al^ excellently g^ven^ and conveys much historical information as 
well as ths desoriptioDL of the individual The demure and simply smiling 
Pnoitefis, ttie Lady Sglantiixe-«^by Saint Eloy I how well she may be 
painted fromi those few truly graphic words, that so well tell us of her 
modest virtues and comely graces. These be indeed models of style, the 
more remarkaUy excellent because Chaucer had no pattern to imitate ; 
though he has set one to each succeedijig generation of imaginative writers, 
who would be sadly off if bereft of all Oie aid they have gained from his 
and many other good old modeb. 

One great cause of confrudon in slyle is that which arises fix)m not 
sufficientily considering what is the antecedent in a sentence, and what 
the predicate. 

"AmoBg the innumerable historioal authoTs (writes Johnson in the Rambler) who 
fiE evesj nation with aooountB of thsir oaoestont, or ubdertafce to tnmamit to fdtuiity 
the events of ^eir own tune, the greater pjart, when fashion and novelty have ceased 
to reeommend tbenif are of no other nae than ohroiiologioal memorials which necessity 
may sometimes reqiiire to be consulted.'* 

Now "the authors" ea^ the antecedents to "their ancestors," and yet 
Johnson never meant to say so. He meant those of the nation, but the 
word " their " does not apply to a noun of multitude sudi as nation. What 
airant nonsense it would be to write " the nation forfeited their right !" 
The second word "their" does refer to authors, and thus makes the meaning 
more obscure than before. . Then we have ttie word " than " as applying 
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author who does his ideas, if he has any, the cruel injustice of clothing 
them in such tawdry garb. This love of fine writing often induces men 
insensibly into the grossest errors. Exempli gratid : — 

'^ Thought is Hfe, and history is its flower and fruit. In aH the great eriaea of history 
we find the affluent inspiration of a new idea pouring invigoratiye energy into hfe — 
unseen spiritual thought becoming operant in changing the credence of &e world, and 
determining the outward and actual ongoings of the period." 

So far from it, the " great crises of history " have been mainly wrought 
by rebellions, conquests, and the fiercest excesses of carnal passions, and 
have been about as little brought to pass by " spiritual thought," as are 
the phases of the moon, or the libations of Hodge the ploughman. Pine 
writing and a stnted style are snares even to deep thinkers ; but they are 
sure pitfalls to feeble minds. 

Swift and Thackeray are the best models I can suggest of the reverse. 
They both excel in the power of simple writing. Each expresses what he 
means in such an easy manner, that one thinks at first sight any body 
might have so expressed himself. This arises fix>m the natural mode in. 
which the thoughts flow in familiar words ; but it is not so easy thus 
to write: — 

" utsibiquivis 

Speret idem, sudet multum, frusta que laboret 

Ajisus idem." 

It is an excellency which springs from a well disciplined mind, a clear 
intellect, and in no small degree, an ingenuous nature. Inasmuch as the 
best specimens of a plain style are fraught, nevertheless, with beauty, and 
often with wit, and oftener with sprightUnesss of feney, such perfection is 
not attainable by rules, nor is it the necessary result of much practice. 
StiU much towards it may be effected, by those who will take the trouble 
of trying. The best practicable modes I may here repeat are those of 
endeavouring to imitate the best models, by rewriting passages which wo 
have read over attentively enough to gather the ideas without remembering 
the words ; then by comparing our own compositions with tiie original, 
and amending our own. The next lesson is to practice the arrangement 
and then the expression of our own thoughts, and thus cultivate compo- 
sition and style. Great care is requisite in this. Festina l&nte, Quin- 
tiUan admirably says — " By writing hastily we shall never learn to write 
well : it is by writing well that we shall learn to write quickly." 

(To he eontintted.J 
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IwcBEASE OP Knowledge in Scholaes. — ^Each new idea, and each new 
piece of knowledge to which the idea leads, are to the schoolboy what the 
floating weeds and the discovered islands were to Columbus in his voyage 
of discovery, equally interesting and exciting to the schoolboy in his little 
world ; and the schoolmaster who is up to his work may realize all this. 
His life will then, instead of being duU, tedious, and monotonous, be 
agreeable and happy. He will be happy in doing his " duty in that state 
of life in which it has pleased God to place him," and happy in teaching 
children, as they grow up to manhood, to do the same. — J^ecttve Frimartf 
Instruction. 
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PRIZES FOR SCHOOLBOYS. 

!RT necessary is it that in giving prizes, as we understand some 
Schoolmasters' Associations do, they should avoid the manifest evil 
of increasing the over instruction of the forward scholars in the 
first class, to the certain detriment of the rest of the school. 

Now if these prizes are to be given to the crack lads and lasses 
of the flock the present mischievous hot bed system of forcing for- 
ward intellects mil be terribly aided and aggravated. 

Every teacher knows perfectly which half dozen scholars to cram if he 
wishes his school to get such a proportion of prizes as wiU do him most 
credit. It is but human nature that school teachers should do this. 

The result will be most injurious to the general cause and progress of 
education. 

The educational aim of our times is — y<ys to fobcs a few show bcholass, 
or to create precocious prodigies. The need of the times is to spread use- 
ful practical knowledge, evenly and generally among all classes of children. 
Now as regards the poorer and working classes the great mass of these are 
comparatively ignorant, slow to learn, hard to teach, saxon-skulled children. 
Small chance have they of prizes : smaller stiU of the pains which will be 
diverted from them by this very prize system to the few children who will 
repay this pains and get prizes, and with prizes laurels for the teacher to 
crown his brows with. 

Now this is a wrong done to the great bulk and body of our young folk. 
For of what is that body composed ? Clearly not of ihe clever but of the 
slow and stolid thoughted with large thews and strong sinews, but scanty 
brains. Oh ! how unjust to these, to make schools designed for the many 
hotbeds for the few ! 

The prizes must be given to the lower classes, or they will do infinite 
mischief. There shoxdd be just as many prizes given to the third and to 
the second classes as to the first : better still if there were more. Then 
there should be other prizes given so as to encourage attendance which is 
a main aid to the teacher's efforts. The Bean of Hereford has seen the 
necessity of doing this ; and has just organised in the city of Hereford this 
capital '' Sghske fob the Reoistbatioit of School Childben.'' 

*' It is intended to establish in these Schools a system of registration of all Children 
who have attended School regularly, and conducted themselves well for a period of two 
years sabseauent to their ninth birthday. 

No certinoate will be eiven when me attendance is less than 176 days in the year, 
bat two odd half-days will be allowed to count as one day. 

A copy of this registration wOl be given to the child or parents who may require it, 
as a certificate of character and a recommendation to employment. 

At the end of every additional period of six months' attendance bv a child to whom a 
certificate has been given, the certificate will be added to, and will of course be increased 
in value as a testimonial. 

A similar svstem has been established in StaflEbrdshire, by Mr. Nobbis, the Inspector 
of Schools and has been found to work well. 

Many of the employers of labour there have promised to give a preference to children 
holding these certificates of good conduct while at school, and find it their interest to do 
so. A little reflection must show that it is of the greatest importance both to parents 
and children — ^to employers and employed — that children should feel and learn the value 
of good conduct in the commencement of life. 
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In order to teach children hahits of forethought, and cnabk> them to understand the 
way in which small sums accumulate, a ScHOOL-SAvrNGs-IJANK has been commenced, 
in which they may deposit the pence or small earnings which their parents allow them ; 
these will be received weekly, and repaid at the end of the year with 5 per cent, interest 
on the running capital, to spend or deposit in the Savings Bank for future accumulation, 
as the child and its parents may think fit. 

The Bean will be responsible for the interest on the savings ; the Masters and Mis- 
tresses in both Schools have cheerfully consented to collect the money. 

This is in no way intended as a Charity and will not be treated as such. 

There is excellent sense in this. Here are stimulants to Attendance, 
Good Conduct, and Pbovidence : and no premium to the forcing system. 
Certes, there will be small chance in these Hereford Schools of scholars 
running to seed, or little prodigies perched on pedestals, reared on the 
neglect of the rest of the school. This is as it should be ; and we can 
honestly wish it success. 

We can perfectly understand good people saying, " But are not these 
views hostile to the education of our most promising children ? " Certainly 
not. They will receive, and what is more, profit in a larger measure than 
any other by that general instruction in the bases of intellectual culture which 
we know should be given to all alike. If this be done there needs no prize 
to insure the fruition of forward intellects. A clever boy will always be 
helped on. If the elementary school does not carry him onwards far 
enough, he will have little difficulty in getting into a higher one. There 
is as little need on this account, as there is justification, for the damage 
done to the rest of the children in the primary schools, which are often 
spoiled for the sake of pet scholars. 

It is a natural ambition, but it is not the less a grave evil, that many 
clever school teachers will not be satisfied with the great merit of teach- 
ing their whole school fairly, but cram a clever few to the certain sacrifice 
of the vast majority. The result is that the great bulk of our poor children 
instead of being at least moderately well instructed by a competent teacher, 
are left to the half education, or often no education, of those notorious 
failures — ^t^il teachers. 

Let us take this occasion of stating that it is the experience of a large 
proportion of the managers of Church Schools that pupil teachers are not 
nmwering the objects of their appointment. They are, generally, neither 
obtaining sound education themselves, nor are they acquiring tiie art of 
imparting it efficiently to others. 

One word more : if any persons think this a harsh judgment let them 
come to their schools, take their pupU teachers aside, and make them write 
from dictation some such sentence as this — ^My nephews and nieces forfeited 
my esteem by prevarication, deceit, and guile : or this — ^The wethers and 
ewes were chewing the cud beneath the yew tree : or, The chief priests 
preceded the deacons as they proceeded down the aisle. Then get them to 
say off hand what a pound and a quarter of tea costs at 1^. an ounce, or 
what change they must have out of half a crown if they spend 10^. and 
Tjd. Let them also be asked the spiritual meaning they would tell their 
scholars is conveyed by the oil in the parable of the virgins, the seeing of 
the prodigal son afar off, and the worldly wisdom of the unjust steward. 
If they can spell such sentences and answer such questions there is good 
ground to believe they have acquired something like a fair amount of useful 
knowledge : but we have sad reason to fear that by far the larger number 
will be found wanting if thus fairly tested, as they ought frequently to be. 
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HINTS ON SCEIPTUEJE LESSONS.—No. 7. 

lNT of mercy and an unforgiying disposition are among the 
chief sins of which men can be guilty, for love is the ftilfilling 
of the law, and these sins are the antithesis of all love, and are 
usually betrayed by selfishness, which is indeed the external 
type of the worst hidden vices, but especially those of a malicious 
heart. It is, perhaps, the first duty of a Christian teacher to 
guard his scholars against these blighting enmities, which dry 

up all the sources of virtue and charity, and leave but little hope of future 

graces. 

The parable of the unmerciful servant (Matt. xvui. 23) is a good text 
for a lesson on this subject. Make the child learn the story so as to know 
each incident. Explain it thus : — 

The occasion of the parable was St. Peter's question how often forgive- 
ness was to be extended to an offender. The answer was that no measure 
was to be affixed to forgiveness ; that its only condition was the penitence 
of the offender. If he repent forgive him. Thus forgiveness is in one 
sense a conditional virtue, but enmity is not on that account to be tolerated. 
Refer to the petition in the Lord's Prayer, in which we do not venture to 
ask for Grod's forgiveness tiU we have forgiven our feUow sinners who may 
have trespassed against us (see also verse 35). This seems to make 
human pardon an essential condition of divine pardon. God will not 
forgive the unforgiving man. V. 28 shews the smaUness of offences from 
man to man, compared with those from man to God. Vv. 30 — 34. These 
describe the avenging of men's offences by men. How much more terrible 
would be the just vengeance of Gt>d. How great then the mercy of His 
forgiveness who blots out aU our iniquities. 

Society is everlastingly avenging its petty wrongs. The Lord in the 
parable forgives his servant. Though he had wronged him deeply he 
pardoned great wrongs. Eefer to the parable of the Good Samaritan. It 
clearly denounces the bickering and anti-social strife which disunites the 
great family of man, spreading discord where peace should abound. It is 
difficult to measure the vast mass of evil which is engendered by the 
manner in which it is (in England especially) usual for men to keep aloof 
of each other. It is astonishng how many of us Englishmen are as Jews 
and Samaritans to each other. This country is distracted by schisms, 
feuds, heartburnings, and the most causeless prejudices cherished among 
us like household gods, and the worst of it is that we act upon them and 
isolate ourselves from tiiose with whom we ought to be living on the most 
cordial terms. This is a sad evU, and tends to weaken all the power for 
good which God designed by the social state, and of which the essence 
is union. 

Point out the immense evils, draw-backs, and positive losses which result 
from retaliation. The disasters of the late war wiH give a fund of practical 
warning, and of experienced calamity arising from all war, however 
justifiable it may have seemed at the outset. It is better to err on the side 
of peace, than to run the risk of encouraging that pugnacious spirit in 
which boys are always prone to indulge. There is very Httie fear of their 
becoming too peaceable. Try to engage a natural love of justice which 
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usually animates children, on the side of peace. Shew how commonly it 
is the case that the quarrelBome and the disputatious are also oppressors 
and wrong doers ; that forgiveness, generosity, and all great natures usually 
co-exist; and that he who is the least prone t« aveoge his own wrongs 
does fewest to others. ' 



TaiiLS OF Canxsxs. — "We must rememher that troubles and afBictions are 
great or small just in proportion to the power of their subjects to bear them. 
A person of strong and mature intellect, of large experience in the vieissitudea 
and adverse events of life, can with composure meet and bear disappoint- 
ments and afflictions such as would crush and overwhelm one of weaker 
mind, of more limited experience. To the frail judgment, and to the in- 
experience of little children, troubles, such as we would scarcely notice, 
become formidable and overpowering. To us they are molehills, to them 
tiiey are mountains. This consideration we dioi^d ever bear in mind. 
And when our pupils come to us with the recital of their wants and griefe, 
let us put ourselves in their position, and appreciate their state of niind ; 
and while we tell them that their sorrows should ho bravely bomc, let us 
be careful that we show that in their sorrows we sorrow. A word of 
sympathy, a look of feiudness, any act of affection, will dry the tears of the 
grieving child, and nmke whole again that tender heart which some childish 
disaster had broken. — Canadiaa Journal of Education. 

KiXMJEsa or the Teachek io tss. PirprL. — Finally, if wo are kind to our 
papils, they will catch our spirit, and bo kind to each other. Than this 
nothing is more important. It is the cold selfishness of the world, which, 
more than any thing else, plants life's pathway with thorns, and sow», 
broadcast, the seeds of human wretchedness. If all were kind, if all 
measured their conduct by the golden rule, if all loved all as themselves, 
how soon would human life put on a brighter, a happier aspect. Over earth 
joy and gladness would take the place of sorrow and sighing, and all tears 
would be wiped away. Heaven and earth would eome together, and men 
and angels would shout for joy. — To prevent misapprehension, we remark 
that by the t«rm kindness, we do not intend indulgence. The infinite love 
of God does not prevent hiT" from inflicting ohastisementa, and it is very 
fer from true that a failure to correct a bad pupil, is evidence of affection, 
or benevolence, on the part of the teacher. — Ohio Jownal of Education. 
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CHURCH SCHOOLMASTERS' BENEYOLENT INSTITUTIOJS^ 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE ENGLISH JOTTHNAL OF EDUCATION. 
SiK, 

I beg the favour of the insertion in your valuable paper of the inclosed 
" Rules, Address of Committee," &c. of the Church Schoohnasters' and 
Schoolmislresses' Benevolent Institution ; or if that would be too much space 
to ask for, perhaps you may be able to insert the following synopsis of them 
and thus kindly assist the Committee in their benevolent labours. 

The first fixes the name and locale of the Institution. 

The second its object. 

The third provides for its government by a Committee of twenty School- 
masters, a President, a Vice President, a Treasurer smd Secretary, elected 
by the Subscribers, and the Secretaries of local Church Schoolmasters' 
Associations ; the latter having the power of voting by letter. 

The fotirth fixes the power of the Committee and the rules for their meetings. 

The fifth provides for a general meeting of the Subscribers once a year, 
in the Christmas holidays, and the sixth for special meetings when necessary. 

The seventh appoints the IN'ational Societt, Teustee of the Institution ; 
which office the Committee of that Society have most kindly accepted. 

The eighth, ninth, tenth, and eleventh declare how, and to whom, the 
funds raised shall be distributed; viz. — ^Firstly in yearly pensions to 
Teachers, "Widows of Teachers, and Orphans of Teachers : Secondly, in 
raising a fund for an Asylum for Teachers' Orphans, and in the meanwhile 
subscribing to the existing orphan asylums; aU persons receiving these 
benefits to be elected by the votes of the subscribers, one vote being allowed 
for ev^ry annual subscription of 5s., and donations of £5 being reckoned as 
Life Subscriptions : and Thirdly, in granting gratuities or weekly allow- 
ances for short periods, at the discretion of the Committee, in cases of 
serious illness or other unforeseen calamity. 

The twelfth simply provides for alteration of rules. 

These rules having been thoroughly discussed and agreed upon by a large 
meeting of teachers, on the 2nd of January, above 150 teachers being pre- 
sent, from all parts of England, and the necessity for the institution being 
universally acknowledged, the committee hope that they may appeal, with 
perfect confidence of support, to all their fellow teachers as well as to other 
friends of Church Education, for help in attempting to provide an efficient 
means of meeting such heart-rending appeals as have ktely haiiowed the 
feelings of all readers of educational periodicals. 

I should add that the Rev. J. G. Lonsdale, Canon of Lichfield, and Sec- 
retary to the National Society, has accepted the office of Treasurer ; and 
that Mr. McLeod, of Chelsea, and myself, have been appointed Secretaries, 
by either of whom contributions in aid of the Institution will be thankfully 
received and acknowledged. A list of subscribers will be published shortly. 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

National Schools, Stokwell, J. STUDDLE. 

Feb. 18, 1856. 



^sin of S»0ia. 



Bise and Progreaa of AuBtralia, Tasmania, and New Zealand. By aa 
Engliehman. Pp. 496. Londoa: Saunders and Otley. 1657. 

A^3)H£ author's account of Australia U certeinly anything but inviting, 
^1^ for he depicts the manners of the people and their habits as the very 
eSM&k reverse t^ what any educated person would wish to find anywhere, 
especially on arriving in a foreign country. Take for instance the following 
sketch of lEelbonme ; — 

" Melbourne, we aaid, as it itppeuv to u* ia a Mnd of modero Baltel — a little hell upon 
earth — a city of rioters, gamblers, and dnuikarda— & crowded den of fauTQan imquity — 
where, from the Mrficst merchant downward, there appeara to bo but one object in view 
— where tiie very ficultiea of mind, body, and soul, are employed and directed to one 
worldly end — where thouflanda are aniiouBly and almost excIuaiTely bent towards Iha 
consummation of their own aelflsh and ambitiouB deBires— where delusive schemes are 
the picipocietfl of honesty, and where the a&iuf of useful invention is too often ttie bane 
of its own Titility— where calm reflection and all the higher attributes of the mind lose 
proper influence in artificial eicitement — where the ties of triendship, domeetio duties, 
Bndrad obligations, intellectual study, and tiie immortal spirit of true religion are often 
neglected, if not entiiely forgotten in the busy work of Belf-aggrandizement — where, in 
" 1, (he priceless poBsessioiiB of health, togetJier with all fhoao aweet enioyment« which 

-■"-■■- "- - real happiuess of life. Ml a sacrifice to an insatiable ttttrat for gain." 

Can one conceive a more immoral state of things ? To what purpose are 
fine buildings and glut of gold when we find men, who in their lowly or 
middle stations of life in England, have been regarded as kind husbmids, 
afibctionate brothers, or faithful Mende — under a colonial atmosphere, 
forfeiting, in the space of a few months, their claim to the character of 
dther? 

Can we wonder at the author saying — 
" We would fain hope, however, that in no country but Australia, where no inconsiderable 
portion of the population are convicted felons, could there be found specimens of 
Lmnanity prone to, or guilty o^ the innumerable and diveisified forms of trickery, 
dishonesty, and villainy that, m the space of a few months appeared under our immediate 
notice — but with more than an allusion to which we will not ahock our readers. 

Of the climate he speaks rather unfavourably owing to the long droughts. 

As regards intellect, the author saya — 
" The inhabitants of New South Wales are greatiy in advance of tiioce of Victoria.' ' 

But, he adds in another place — 
" We have often heari that talent of the first order when allied to modeafr will prove of 
littleservicetoitaporaessor in the Australian colonies, while the owner or a Uttte ability 
and a great deal of bombast or impudent assurance, would leave hia less pretending but 
more deserving kinsman considerably in the rear." " • ■ • • 

" Considered collectively, the inhabitants of New South Wales aro much more respectable 
than those of Victoria — evidence of which is furnished by the superior testes, habits and 



make £75 per week there, at a low mountebank establiahment nishtly crowded with the 
tliU of the capital, while a professor of the fine arts has been dfuivering a talented and 
intellectual discourse in another part of the citf to empty benches." 
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In Sydney the very reverse has been the case : — 

* Up to October, 1855, Victoria "With a population of 300,000 contributed to the Patriotic 
Fund, only £7000, while tiie colony of New South Wales, with a smaller population, did 
not deem £60,000 too much for their suffering feUow creatures. Since that period, the 
former, feeh'ng ashamed of their parsimony, have made an addition to their former 
bounty." 

Of the cKmate and scenery of Tasmania, the author speaks in the highest 
terms indeed. 

" The latter,'* he says, " is so grand as almost to baffle an attempt at description, and the 
dimate is no less beautiful than the country." 

He regrets that such a beautiful spot should ever have been chosen 
for a penal settlement. He speaks much of the difficulty and opposition that 
the Governor, who is a man of high principle and moral courage, was likely 
to encounter, and adds that, 

" Should he, without much opposition, succeed in his desire to administer the govern- 
ment of Tasmania in a manner the most conducive to the welfare of the colony and its 
inhabitants, he will surprise many able and intelligent men." 

There is a short account of the towns and parishes, and some valuable 
statistical tables of the population exports, imports, constabulary, revenue, 
and expenditure of the colonies. 

We torn now to another and pleasanter side of the picture. Our author 
believes the prophecy that ** New Zealand wiU at no very remote period 
become the Great Britain of the southern hemisphere." He says '' She 
possesses aU the elements to warrant such an opinion, and to justify such a 
belief." # * # « 'Eew Zealand is," he goes on " essentially a 
poor man's country, although there are but few poor in it. It is a country 
to which those of the worlnng classes in England who have the means or 
intend to emigrate shoidd direct their steps ; for it is a colony in which 
nine out of every ten who land therein rise in the course of a few years 
from poverty to affluence ; or from, a poor to a good position. * ♦ * 
A good mechanic can earn £1. 4s. per diem." 

He advises those who are '' accustomed to good society and the inde- 
pendence arising from an experienced and attentive suite of servants " to 
remain in England, and he gives the same advice to those '* who prefer the 
fBLscinations of poKte society to the more substantial rewards of iadustry 
and social retirement," and to '^fiEunilies, the male branches of which 
r^ard the interior of a bilHard room or a casino as indispensable margins 
on the page of life," he earnestly advises them to remain where they are. 

Sespectable, but not what is called in England good society, is to be 
found in iN'ew Zealand. We have heard this opinion disputed. 

Nelson seems from our author's description to be the paradise of New 
Zealand, not only in point of weather but also as regards scenery and 
vegetation. There are but two seasons, summer and winter, and during 
the latter months even 

''Geraniums, fiischias, picotees, senotheras and other summer flowers of England, 
continue to bloom in Nelson." 

The principal residents are very kind hearted, and hospitable, 

'' And each one appears anxious to excel the other in a desire not only by personal 
sacrifice to render any and every assistance which might tend to benefit the province 
and its inhabitants, but in the still more disinterested wish to lend a helping hand, or 
to volunteer any aid that might be useful to the position, or grateful to &c mind of a 
stranger." 

P 
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!N"ext to Nelson stands the province of Canterbury in the author's good 
opinion, and the inhabitants he says 

" In point of education and intelligence are superior to those in every part of New 
Zealand, the province of Nelson not excepted." 

He quotes Chambers' well known " Papers for the People," as he was 
not able to obtain from the authorities such information as he desired. He 
speaks in the highest terms of the scenery about Akaroa, and says — 

*^Were it possible to make a road hence to Chiistchurch, Akaroa would be to 
Canterbury what Brighton is to London, a delightful watering place." 

The book concludes with a dissertation on ''ships and ship owners," 
"English insurance companies," and a colonial directory, including 
Geelong, Melbourne in Victoria, Sydney in New South Wales, Auckland, 
Nelson, "Wellington and Canterbury in New Zealand ; and last an English 
directory with the names of some of the leading English merchants, 
manufacturers, warehousemen, and exporters, &c. connected with, or whose 
goods are suited to the colonial markets." 



The Church Education Directory. Pp. 129. London National Society's 

Depository, Weslminster, 1867. 

riTHIS is a capital book, and full of useful and valuable information. 
X There is a list of the diocesan societies and boards of education of 
the training colleges, teachers of the schoolmasters* associations, &c., &c. 
There are also valuable appendices containing various minutes of council 
as to building grants, allowances to pupil teachers and Queen's scholars, 
grants of books, maps and diagrams, evening or night schools, grants in 
aid of day schools of industry, reformatory and ragged schools ; letters 
and regulations of Committee of Council on drawing ; scholars' certificates 
and examination papers of the Committee of CouncH. 

We should recommend all people interested in education to purchase 
this book at once, for it is a useful adjunct to a school library, furnishing in a 
small space much accurate and valuable information. 

The English of Shakespeare, illustrated in a philological commentary on 
his Julius Caesar. By Gteorge L. Craik, Esq. Pp. 351. Chapman and 
Hall, London. 

HEBE is a very carefully written dissection of Shakespeare's style, the 
peculiarities of his language, the history of his plays and their 
texts. Voluminous notes follow on every part of the play of Julius Caesar. 
It is cleverly written, and contains a vast deal of information ; throwing 
light on the characteristics of Shakespeare and the meaning of many 
ambiguous passages. Occasionally, too, it shows the changes which have 
occurred in the meaning of common words now used in a different sense. 
The admirers of Shakespeare are greatly indebted to Mr. Craik. 



LITTLE BOOKS. 



Effeeti/oe Primary Instruction, by Richard Dawes, Dean of Hereford. We are truly 
glad to see the Dean of Hereford's address to liie Gloucestershire Sdioolmasters' 
Association in print. It is full of good sound sense and practical suggestions ; we say 
practical advisedly, for the Dean of Hereford never lays these suggestions before the 
public till he has tried and proved them thoroughly in his own schools, his experience 
thereby rendering his suggestions doubly valuable. Take for instance the following 
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example, unpalatable though it may be to many, and we feel convinced that by those 
who are reaUy interested in education, the system will be at once adopted : — *^ Show up 
the weak side of your schools, and do not always be putting forward a fe^ boys and 
girls who, perhaps, read well, or do arithmetic well, or can answer well a few routine 
questions on things they have heard before. You will find this is the way to improve 
your schools, and the road to success. •*♦•♦♦*♦ 
I have carried out this mode of examination in schools in which I am personally 
interested, and have often found the proportion of those who bear this test lower than 
it ought to be — ^much lower than I expected. Such examinations are useful, and show 
the weak points of a school. They are of great service, both to teachers and managers, 
in pointing out how the defects arise." The Dean readily admits that in the schools he 
visits the proportion who bear this test is often lower than it should be. He has a 
strong feeling that religious and secular teaching should be combined, and gives the 
following reasons for so thinking : — *^ Now, I cannot see how religion can be weU taught 
without the secular element being mixed with it. For instance, take a Christian 
working man. If he be enlightened as a Christian, he must feel that he has a duty to 
perform to his employer. He has made an engagement ; he ought to fulfil that engage- 
ment in the best possible manner — that is, to tne utmost of his ability ; and how can he 
do so, unless he apply himself to understand the nature of the work he has in hand. 
This can only be gained by secular instruction ; whether he be an agricultural labourer, 
a mechanic, or tradesman in any of the arts of life. If he be a Chnstian, he must be 
unselfish. This will lead him to study his duty to others, the comfort of his jBamily ; 
to study neatness and economy in his clothes, in his household ; moderation in eating 
and drinking. Seeular teaching of many kinds, a large subject. — If a Christian, he will 
be kind to the sick. " I was sick," says our gracious Lord, " and ye visited me." This 
will show the necessity of some knowledge of the laws of health, of the sanitary con- 
dition of dwellings, and of saving something, however small, for time of sickness and 
old age — secular teaching again." We will ask any one of common sense whether this 
combination of religious with secular knowledge is not more likely to make the future 
generations " wise unto salvation," than by teaching religion as it is firequently taught, 
with a set of doctrines and dogmas totally dissevered from every day life, and utterly 
unintelligible to the minds of those to whom such instruction is addressed. The 
following passage is redolent of good and sympathising feelings towards his fellow 
creatures : — " Surely no Christian is justified in withholding a knowledge, however 
slight, of such things from his fellow-man, endowed with the same capacity that he 
himself has — ^nay, is he not rather bound by the holiest ties of brotherhood to encourage 
its acquisition ? And is not this a vast field of secular instruction P" In speaking of 
the advantages which would accrue in the adoption of the decimal coinage, the Dean 
quotes Mr. Hankey, of the Bank of England, who says, *' The mere substitution of 
100 lbs. for the cwt., and the decimal scale of weights, would save the labour of 200 
clerks in the Customs alone, and salaries to the amount of at least £10,000 a-year." 
The Dean of Hereford attaches great importance to savings' banks, life insurances, 
reading libraries, and prize schemes, as being conducive to the amelioration of the 
labouring classes, and he furnishes much valuable information on each of these means of 
improvement. He concludes his address with a painful description of the state of morals 
and education in his own county. *^ Herefordshire," he says, '^is among the six 
counties in England having fewest scholars at the day-school in proportion to population." 
In the census tables of 1861 Herefordshire ranks among the six counties in England 
having the greatest amoimt of crime in proportion to population ; and its pauperism is 
considerably above the average for England, there being 100 paupers to 1436; the 
average is 100 to 2027 of population. We also find Herefordshire is among the six 
counties in England having the greatest number of places of worship in proportion to 
its population, having one to every 271 inhabitants ; and of these six counties, the 
proportion of crime to population is much higher in Herefordshire than in any of the 
others, being one criminal in 471, and in the others varying from one in 633 to one in 
1533 in Cornwall. Of the system of giving cider as part wages, which is greatly the 
custom in Herefordshire, the Dean says, "We send missions abroad for religious 
purposes. I am not objecting to this in what I now say ; but, I fear, we sometimes 
neglect useful missions at home, and I can think of none more important, or likely to 
be attended with better results, than one which has for its object the enlightening the 
farmers and labourers in the cider counties on this pernicious system, and the evil 
effects which arise firom it." If we had a few more practical men such as the Dean of 
Hereford, we should not have to complain of the neglect of " useful missions at home," 
nor should we have occasion to deplore, to so great an extent as at present, the 
demoralization of our fellow creatures. 
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Skekton Leetwea on the Church Cateehiam. With Analysis of the Oonjirmation 
Service, By tlie Bey. T. A. Browne, Rector of Charlotte Parish, in the Island 
of Saint Vincent, &c. London : Wertheim and Macintosh, 1855. Of the many 
attempts to simplify and to explain the Church Catechism, which we have met 
with, this is one of the best. It is an admirable guide to the clergyman or the 
teacher in the woik of explaining the Catechism, and it is also not unsuitable for the 
use of the learner. We adyise our readers to make trial of it for themselves. The 
following portion of the fourth Lecture, on the Lord's Prayer, will illustrate the woik: — 
'^ We are not able to do these things of ourselves (lohn xv. 5) — we need God's speeiai 
— spiritual grace. We must call for it by diligent prayer (Luke xi. 9—13.) Prayer is 
the offering up of our desires unto €rod (Matt. xy. 8). There are three kinds of prayer 
— ^pubUc prayer (Matt. xxi. 13), family prayer (2 Sam. vi. 20), private prayer (Matt, 
vi. 6). ITie Zord*8 Frmjer — a lorm to be used (Luke xi. 2) — a pattern for direction 
(Matt. vi. 9). Divided into three parts — ^the invocation, the petition, the doxology." — 
p. 22. And then foUows a like skeleton expositor of the Prayer itself. The following 
is the " Introduction" on the nature of the Catechism :— " The Bible — the rule of life 
(Ps. cxix. 105; 2 Tim. iii. 16, 17). Some truths of more importance than others — ^these 
have been taken out of it and put into a Catechism. The Church Oateeftiam — a form of 
instruction in the principles of the Christian religion. It may be divided into five 
parts: — 1. The Baptismal Covenant. 2. The Creed. 3. The Ten Commandments. 
4. The Lord's Prayer. 5. The two Sacraments." — (p. 5). The following is the 
Author's lucid explanation of the rite of Conflrmation : — " Oonjtrmaiion — * the laying on 
of hands upon those that are baptised and come to years of discretion' — sigmfies 
estabUshing or strengthening a person in the profession of religion." — (p. 29). It is to 
be observed that as the Catechism is published without the Analysis of Confirmation, so 
those who desire the latter with it must take care to give their order accordingiy — an 
extra penny being charged for the work in its full form ; L e. 3J. instead of 2d, 

Common Things regarding the bringing up of our Girls. — This book is a mixture of 
good rules and maxims with a more than ordinary share of self-esteem. The authoress 
piques herself much on her capital management as regards Sunday training, 
and therefore has her pupils washed in hot water baths on JMday (except in cases of 
health), and allows '^ as littie house cleaning and as few arrivals of packages from 
milliners, dress makers, and shops, as possible " on Saturday. Docs the writer imagine 
that the children set more value on the Sunday because they were washed on Friday 
instead of Saturday^ or the servants, because the milliner brings fewer parcels on 
Saturday ? Instead of the children beginning the day by reading useftd Sunday books 
just after breakfast, calculated to tea& them their duties to God and man, *' they are 
first occupied in collecting the pence for the Church Missionary Society's box, and the 
box for the Protestant Eeformation Society ; one little girl choosing Missions to the 
Heathen and trying to fill her card, and some other littie girl doing the same for 
Missions to the Boman Catholics." Secondary to these collections come repetitions of 
the Collect, the hymn, the Catechism and the Scripture ! Nearly akin to this is her plan 
of placing by the tea table, " within a small box, a few pithy books of general interest." 
Can any one guess why this infringement of good manners commences then t Because 
at tea time ti^e children are supposed to indulge in ** ill-natured and rude remarks, 
leading to gossip and censorious speaking." To preserve the purity of her pupils' 
morals she suggests that the only book they shafi take to school is a Bible, whidi is 
always to lie on the toilet table ; we confess we would prefer seeing it in the pupils 
hands sometimes. We do not at all approve of school teachers opening their pupilaf 
letters ; it is a system which engenders deceit on the pupils' part, and dislike to the 
teachers. We cordially agree with our authoress that "servants are not proper 
companions for children," but there are certain seasons in which we cannot entirely 
dispense with them from the presence of our children, nor can we easily "brmg ourselves 
to credit that " on every occasion when these littie ones enter their bedroom either a 
teacher or our authoress goes with them." Thus in a large school a teacher's whole 
time would be occupied in accompanying first one pupil and then another to her bed- 
room, time which might, we would venture to suggest, be far better occupied. 

NoveUo*s Centenary Edition of HandeVs Oratorio^ The Messiah, London : Novello, 
Dean Street. NoveUo*s original Octavo Edition of Mozart s Celebrated Eequiem Mass. 
London : Novello, Dean Street. Wo cannot speak too highly of Mr. Novello's arrange- 
ments of the Messiah and Mozarf s Mass. The type is good and clear, and nothing can 
be better than the order in which the whole oratorio is arranged. 
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The Edttcatios Questios at MAHCHBSTrB. — ^A public meeting of the 
fiiende of catiouBl education, conveaed by the general committee on education, was 
held on February Ok in the large room of the Fiee-tradfi Hall, HaacheBter, The 
audience was very numeious. 

The CwAmmjt (Mr^ Thomas Bazley) said that the church had not oocomplished, 
disaenten from the imaTch had not aocomplished, and Taluntaiyiam had not accomplished, 
the amount of education which vaa requiied. 

Mr. SioLEs (the secretary) read Tarioua letters, the priooipal of which were from 
Mr. Cobdea and Lord Stanley. 



ever more opportune than, the present for briikgicg lute prominence the question of 
pi^ular education. The extent of juvenile delinquency, and the amount of crime in 
Qua DountiT, are evils of such growing magnitude that they have arrested public at- 
tention, and can ao longer be treated with legislative indifference. But it ia impoBsiblo 
that these questions can be discuaecd without opening up the wider field of intiuiry to 
which youj attention is directed, and asMng ouraclvca how we can assail that fountain 
of ignorance from which issue those ever- widening stroams of crime, vice, and misery, 
which are oyerspreading the laud. I have wattihed with great interest the eBbrta that 
have been made to conciliate the views of the different educational parties in your city, 
and to unite them in harmonious action for the future. If, as I fervently hope, you 
should succeed in presenting youiselves to Parliament as an unanimous body, you will 
not fail to oecure the favourable attention of all parties; and to Manchester may be due, 
at no distant date, the honourable distinction of having solved the greatest and most 
difficult political problem of the present day. I need hardly add the asaurance that, 
when the question is brought into the house, I will give it my strenuous and unfailjjpg 
support." 

Lord Stanley wrote tm tollowa ; — " Nothing would give me greater pleaaure than to 
take part in tlie meeting pnq>oaed to be held at Manchester. I shall give my liumbla 
support in Faiiiament to Sir J. FaddngUiil and Mr. Cobden's bill with peculiar satis- 
&ctdcn, hoping for great good, both in the present and future, from such an alliance for 
such a purpose. The subject of education is not the only one by many on which I think 
I see a marked tendency on the part of sensible men of all parties to draw together. 

Sir J. K. SHCTTLEWoBTa addressed the meeting. He said this year he happened to 
know that the education grants, including science and art, would be £630,000, and he 
believed it would reach to £1,0^,000 in three years from this tame. He aaw iu the 
loo centralised proceedings of the committee of Council either one of two reBiilt«,^either 
too great a rigidity by which corruption was prevraited, or too great a baity by which 
the public money was squandered. 

Sir John Pakixqtoh said that the ground they took up was the broad principle of 
religious freedom, and perhaps they had adopted, like most settlements of compUcatcd 
questions, a basis as simple es any that could bo. It was merely this, that hereafter 
every school should teach religion aa they thought right, that there should be no inter- 
ferenoe with religious freedom, that every school ahomd teach religion according to their 
particular belief, with only that one great rule, that great indispenaable requirement, 
that no man's consciex^e ahould be violated, and that the utmoat respect ahould be paid 
to the rcligioufl scruples of every parent who might aond hia child to the school. (Hear.) 
That waa the principle of the bUl ; and he believed it was a bill which every IKund of 
odacalion, be he the most rigid aeculariaf, or the most religious and conacientious clergy- 
man, might ccnacientioualy and cordially adopt. (Applause.) Aiter speaking in terms 
of regret at the absence of Mr. Cobden, the right bon. genucman said thatjiis object 
in refciing to Mr. Cobden was this— to say there before the people of Manchester, and 
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speaking as he now did in public, he knew that he was saying it before the people 
of England that he was ready to co-operate heart and hand with Mr. Cobden in 
the promotion of this measure. Hjoud cheers.^ It had been his (Sir John's) fate 
to d^er from Mr. Cobden in public life, and it might be his fate in public life to 
differ from him again. (Hear.) He (Sir John) was not there to retract nis opinions. 
The part he had taken in public life had been a part honestly and consistently 
adopted — (hear) ; and when he differed from Mr. Cobden he had differed only as 
honest men might differ, as to the road to be taken to attain the common end. 
(Hear, hear.) He as a Conservatiye thought it essential that the youth of England 
should be trained to understa^Aand yalue those institutions he was anxious to preserve, 
and Mr. Cobden as a Liberal, would probably tell them that it would be false and 
spurious liberalism which would not recognise as a first principle and a first article in 
its creed the elevation of the working classes amongst our countrymen. (Hear.) Well, 
then, he could see no reason why he should not co-operate with Mr. Cobden — (hear), 
and with those who were opposed to him in public life, upon this one great question, 
which ought not to be a subject of party difference. He saw strong reasons and motives 
in favour of this co-operation, and whether they looked to the effect on parliament, or 
to the effect on the country he was sure the moral effect would be great, to see men of 
opposite parties in public life casting aside their party watchwords, and consenting to 
act together for one great object, wmch all admitted related immediately to the well- 
being of the country. It was a high and holy cause ; it was a cause the success of 
which depended upon the support it received from the people of this great commercial 
city, and, through Uiem of the people of the country at large. He believed they had 
such support and assistance as to ensure to the cause a triumphant issue. (Loud and 
continued cheering.) 

Repoets op the Ikspectoes of Factoeies. — ^The reports of the Factory 
Inspectors for the half-year ended the 31st of October last has appeared in print. From 
their conjoint reports it appears that the inspectors have applied themselves to the 
consideration of the duties under the act of the last session in regard to the fencing of 
mill-gearing and machinery. They find the provisions of the ** arbitration" clause 
wholly inadequate to afford that amount of protection to the operatives which they 
conceive must have been contemplated by the Legislature in passing the act of 1856, 
and they have therefore not taken any proceedings under that act. They do not object 
to the principle of arbitration, but to the class from which the arbitrators are required 
to be chosen, because that class is not qualified to act in such a capacity. The number 
of factories frt)m which schedules were received in 1856 amounted to 5,117 against 
4,600 in 1850, and 4,217 in 1838. Of these 2,210 were cotton factories, 1,505 woollen, 
325 worsted, 417 flax, and 460 silk. The cotton factories have increased 142 per cent, 
and the silk 66 per cent. The woollen trade is becoming concentrated in Yorkshire, 
and the worsted manufacture is almosi exclusively confined to the same county. The 
flax trade is most vigorous in Ireland. The number of spindles and looms in 1856 was 
respectively 33,503,580 of the former, and 369,205 of the latter, and the actual horse- 
power given in the returns is 161,435. Power-looms have increased from 115,801 (in 
1836) to the number already indicated — ^viz. 369,205. The average value of the cotton 
goods and yams exported in the three years 1853, 1854, and 1855 was, in round numbers, 
j631,000,000. ; of the woollen and worsted goods and yam the average exports for three 
years amounted to £10,000,000. The number of children emploved has decreased con- 
siderably in flax and woollen factories, while it has increased m worsted. The total 
number of children under 13 years of age employed in all kinds of factories last year 
amounted to 46,071 ; the number of males between 13 and 18 to 72,220 ; the number 
of females above 13 to 387,826; and the number of males above 18 years to 176,400 — 
making a grand aggregate array, so to speak, of 682,497. There were during the half- 
year 1,919 accidents from machinery, and 53 not due to machinery. The number of 
informations was 380, and the number of convictions 245. The retum of accidents 
abounds in the same horrible details as usual. — Evening Star, 

PEZNTrNra in China. — According to the best authorities the art of 
printing was known in China upwards of 900 years ago. In the time of Confucius, 
B,o. 500. books were formed of slips of bamboo ; and about 150 years after Christ, 
paper was first made : a.d. 745, books were bound into leaves ; ▲.d. 900, printing was 
in general use. The process of printing is simple. The materials consist of a graver, 
blocks of wood, and a brush, which the printers carry with them from place to place. 
"Without wheel, or wedge, or screw, a printer will throw off more than 2,500 impressions 
in one day. The paper (thin^ can be bought for one-fourth the price in China that it 
can in any other country. Tne works of Confucius, six volumes, four hundred leaves. 
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octavo, can be bought for ninepcnce. For an historical novel, twenty volumes, one 
thousand five hundred leaves, half-a-crown is the price amongst the Chinese. — MotiU 
gwnery Martin's China. 

Patent Mttsetjm and Libeaet at South Kensington. — In compliance 
with Memorials addressed to His Boyal Highness Prince Albert, to the Commissioners 
of Patents, and to the Lords Committee of Privy Council for Trade, by the Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, and from Manchester, Glasgow, Birmingham, Sheffield, Leeds, 
Nottingham, and other large towns, the Commissioners of Patents have imdertaken the 
formation, in connection with the Great Seal Patent Office, of a Museum of Models of 
Patented and other Inventions, and of a Library of Wotks on subjects relating to the 
Industrial Arts. 

The Building being now ready, such Possessors of Models as desire to have them 
exhibited in the Museum at Eensmgton may ascertain what space can be allotted them, 
on application by letter to the Superintendent, at the Great Seal Patent Office, 25, South- 
ampton Buildings. 

The Models will be kept in perfect order, and in glass cases when required. 

Associated Societies of Edinbukgh University. — ^The election of an 
honorary President for these Societies took place on the 4th February, when Sir John 
McNeill was elected by a considerable majority over Lord John Russell. 

PiTBLic Education in Sardinia. — Tttrin, Feb. 11. — The bill on the 
reorganisation of the superior administration of public instruction has been adopted by 
a majority of 75 to 55. The number of schools for male pupils in the kingdom amounted 
in 1856 to 5,872, for females to 2,887 ; the number of pupils in the former was 187,130, 
in the latter 109,356. These nimibers show a vast improvement since 1850, when there 
were only 4,336 schools for maJfes and 1,276 for females, with 137,399 and 40,278 pupils 
respectively. 

The Head Mastership of the Ludlow Grammar School wiU be vacant 
immediately. The salary is £200 per annum, and fees. AH applications must be made 
to R. Anderson, Esq., Clerk to the Trustees, Ludlow, on or before the 19th of March. 

Education Bill. — Sir John Pakington introduced his new bill on the 
18th February. It was somewhat vaguely described as a permissive local ratmg bill 
which as everybody knows will remain nearly a dead letter. 

The Hon. W, F. Cowper, who is appointed to the important post of Vice-President 
of the Board of Education, then made his first speech as first Minister of Education 
in England. But the following is all that we need record : — " With regard to religious 
instruction the turning point would be whether according to the terms of compromise, 
the master of a denominational school was to be prohibited from giving doctrinal instruc- 
tion to those pupils who were not of the same denomination as himself. The right hon. 
baronet was not very clear upon that point, which seems to him (Mr. Cowx>er) to be the 
most important one ; for if all that was asked b^ the secular party was that no distinctive 
religious formulary should be taught to the children of those parents who objected to it, 
that was no more than was constantly done in national schools, the directors of many of 
which allowed children whose parents objected to their being present, to absent them- 
selves during the time set apart for the teaching of religious formularies. The principle 
which was contained in the bill introduced by the right hon. member for Manchester 
(Mt. M. Gibson), and which was advocated by the secular party, was that no distinctive 
doctrine should be taught to the children by me schoolmaster. That was a principle to 
which the denominational party in this country was not prepared to accede. * * 
It was assumed by those who prepared that biU that it was perfectly easy to inculcate 
all the cardinal virtues without teaching doctrinal religion. From tliat position he (Mr. 
Cowper) entirely dissented. How could the master teach a child his duty to himself 
without a reference to the self-denying principles and examples of Christianity ; his duty 
to his neighbour, without teaching him something of Christian love ; or his duty to the 
Almighty, without speaking to him of the covenant under which he is placed, and his 
relationfmip as the child of a Heavenly Father ? * * ♦ * * 

Whatever might be the objections to proceeding by a voluntary and local arrangement^ 
yet at present this was the only way in which we eotdd proceed. It was pretty clear that 
no system of national education to be supported by rate could be adopted so as to be 
compulsory upon the whole country, but it was quite possible that certain parts of the 
country — such, for instance, as the city of Mandiester, which was most anxious to be 
allowed to rate itself— might gladly adopt some such system as that now proposed. 
There was also great use in dealing separately with towns and rural districts, as there 
was always a difference in the circumstances of those two classes of places, which ren- 
dered it essential that there should be distinctions made in the mode in which they were 
dealt with." 
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LIST OF EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 

^schylus, Persse a Blomfield, new edition, Svo. 

Annals of England, yol. 3. foolscap 8yo. 

Arnold's Practical Introduction to Greek Accidence, 6tli edition. 

Churchman's Ycar-Book for 1857, 12nio. cloth. 

Be Fivas's New Grrammar of French Grammar, hound, and Key to ditto, new edition. 

Duhlin University Calendar for the Year 1857, 12mo. cloth. 

Griffin's Card Drawing, the Half Sir, &c. foolscap 8vo. cloth. 

Hall's Companion to Authorised Version of New Testament. 

Hall's principal Roots of the Greek Tongue, 3rd edition, 12mo. 

Miller's My Schools and Schoolmasters, 6th edition, crown 8yo. cloth 

Nichols's Cyclopasdia of the Physical Sciences, 8yo. cloth. 

Passion Week, with illustrations hy Alhert Durer, cloth. 

Pictorial History of England, new edition, vol. 4. cloth. 

Sheppard's and Evans's Notes upon Thucydides, Books 1 and 2, cloth. 

Wrighf s Yocahulary and Exercises on Seven Kings of Rome. 



IirsFSCTora Schools. — ^Not having received any grant from the Govern- 
ment, can I have my school inspected, and am I bound to obey the 
Inspector ? 

Answer, — ^No : hut imder no circumstances are school committees or managers 
" bound to ohejr " any one : nor is it the object of inspectiou to exact obedience, 
' but to suggest improvements, and facilitate them. 

YiCE Pbesident of Editcation. — Will this office be vacated by the 
Ministry going out ? 

Answer, — ^Yes. 

PuNiSHMEifTS. — ^Is there any work exclusively on this difficult subject ? 

£. H. 

Answer, — ^Exclusively we are aware of none : but all books on the practical 
conduct of schools touch more or less upon it. We believe that the best punish- 
ments are deprivations, not inflictions. State your case or need, and we will 
prescribe for it. 



NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Revdswb. — ^We are going to make immediate arrangements for an increased staff in 
our critical department, especially as regards classical books. 

Mb. J. Stbbl. — ^Will he be good enough to favour us with his proper address ? A 
letter we sent him has been returned through " the Dead Letter Office." 

" C." — Our kind contributor sent the last paper too late for this number, and we 
flhould prefer the addition of the physical facts, as soon as convenient. 

" TaAiNiNa Colleges." — ^The principals who receive the Joubnal are respectfully 
requested to shew it to Hieir students for their perusal. 
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EDUCATION IN lEELAND. 



fWE forthcaming report of the Endowed Schools CommiBsion, 
followed as it will be by that of the commiBgion juat appointed to 
inquire into the system of the " ftncen's Colleges," will doubtless 
^^^ show the necessity of some energetic and speedy measures on the 
Gc? subject of upper and middle class education in Ireland, 
^g^ For the benefit of readers on this side of the Channel, we 
™ should give some information concerning the system which in 
Ireland supplies the place of our own muoh undervalued grammar schools. 
In the twelfth year of Queen Elizabeth, fJie foundress of the University of 
Dublin, an act was passed for the establislunent of free grammar schools in 
all the chief towns of the kingdom. This was the origin of the Diocesan 
Schools, which in 7 William III. were denominated "classical." 
They were supported by a tax laid upon ecclesiastical property. In 1788 
commissioners reported of them unfavourably, and stated that in thirly- 
ftinr dioceses they found only twenty diocesan schools. In 1809 the 
number had decreased to thirteen, of which only ten were in tolerable 
repair, and tlie pupils numbered in all no more than 380. Only six of 
these schools exist at present : Carlow, Cork, Downpatrick, Elphin, Mono- 
ghan, and WesJord. A seventh at Limerick, will shortly be revived. The 
seven Koyal Schools are situated at Armagh, Banagher, Carysfort, Cavan, 
Dunngannon, Kuniskillen, and Eaphoe. The Endowed Schools are ten in 
nnmber : Bandon, BaUyroan (Queen's County), Clonmel, Eyrecourt, 
Kilkenny, Einsale, Liffotd, Londonderry, Middleton and Toughal. 

By the Aet of 33 Geo. III. the endowed schools of Boyal and private 
foundation, and subsequently the diocesan schools, were placed under 
commissioners appointed by the crown, styled "The Commissioners of 
Education," who publish a brief annual report. [This body is entirely 
distinct £rom the Board of National Education in Ireland, some of whose 
school books are &miliar doubtless to our readers.] Thirty exhibitiona 
have been founded, varying in value from £25. to £50. for stadents who 
enter Trinity College, Dublin, from any of the following schools ; — 
Armagh, Dungannon, Enniskillen, and Cavan. Students who enter irom 
the dasacal schools of Erasmus Smith at Drogheda, Ennis, Galway, and 
Tipperary, are entitled to certain exhibitions, which they hold for about 
seven years. The conmiissioners whose report on endowed schools we have 
mentioned above, are another distinct body, five in number, appointed in 
1854, for inquiring into the endowments, fimds, and actual condition of all 
schools " endowed for tlie purpose of education in Ireland, and the nature 
and the extent of the instruction given in such Bchools." 

In addition to the inspection of the schools over which their jurisdiction 
extends, the Commissioners have held public courts in Dublin Castle, the 
proceedings at which have on one or two occasions attracted considerable 
notice, as bringing prominently forward the testimony of most competent 
witnesses, the deficiencies of the middle classes of Ireland in branches as 
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elementary as arithmetic and English and all important in commercial 
education. There cannot be the least hesitation in saying that in no part 
of this kingdom is there provision made for the education of those who 
begin the battle of life early, equal to that which is within the reach of 
everyone in Scotland, in the parish schools, and in the " academies " of the 
larger towns. The attempts made in Ireland, imder the governments of 
Henry VIII. and William III. to establish in each parish a school " to 
promote the English order, habit, and language *' failed, and no wonder, for 
education cannot be so easily crammed down a people's throats, especially 
by strangers and enemies. It is beyond a doubt, likewise, that more recent 
schemes have not been much more successful ; witness the difficulties of 
the !N"ational Board, aiming at a system of education, in many points 
particularly weU carried out, and including religion carefuUy weeded of 
doctrine, and the greater difficulties of the Queen's Colleges, where educa- 
tion is as carefully weeded of religion. 

It is not easy to account for all this by alleging the unhappy divisions of 
the country by the aU-pervading factions of Eomanist and Protestant, or 
by ascribing it to the natural disposition of the people, and that indepen- 
dence of character which is their just pride. The truth, however, is plain 
enough that the Irish nation as a whole has hitherto been not only slow, 
but unwilling to avail itself of any authorised or "government" provision 
for education. The Eomanist parish schools, indeed, often thnvej yet 
things are pretty much the same now as they have been for some genera- 
tions past, the upper classes seeking education in England or France, 
private schools not standing high in Ireland, and the lower classes satiating 
their appetite for learning either by what might be picked up from private 
teachers, miserable in every sense, or else by means of the " hedge schools," 
which abounded and yet abound throughout the country : better, indeed, 
than might be expected, both in the quality and quantity of the instruction 
given, but in other respects most mischievous, and naturally turning the 
occupation of the schoolmaster into contempt. 

"We believe that very much may be hoped for when, and not before, the 
position of the master of one of the endowed schools in Ireland is recog- 
nised as on a par with that which his confraternity hold in the sister 
kingdom. When this comes to pass, Ireland, as well as England, may have 
her public schools. It is admitted that among the present charters of the 
endowed schools, to say nothing of the University of Dublin, there is 
scholarship enough, if that were all that were required, to keep the standard 
of education high ; but there are complaints on the one side that the schools 
are kept back by circumstances from acting in full efficiency, and on the other 
side we have a cry from the Queen's Colleges, as well as from the University 
of Dublin, complaining of the unsupplied want of intermediate schools. 

The Queen's Colleges have been compared to a completely furnished first 
floor with no stairs to render it accessible. A re-organisation of them is 
now apparently almost inevitable, and we should not be sorry to see the 
'* Queen's University in Ireland " take its place as an examining body, 
doing on a large and official scale the work so satisfactorily attempted in 
England by the Society of Arts, holding examinations at certain times for 
all who choose to come, and granting diplomas or certificates, stating 
accurately the extent of knowledge shown by each candidate in the subjects 
in which he may have offered himself for examination. We have before 
us the course of study as drawn up for the Queen's University. All we 
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can say is, that there is not a man in an English University who would 
not thmk much more highly of himself could he believe that he could pass 
satisfactorily through it. It seems to us utterly unmanageable, and that 
half the subjects would suit much better, if they are to be done properly. 
We should like to see, in connexion with each of the Queen's Colleges, a 
hall, in which students could live, if they desired, as economically and 
comfortably as the students in a training college in JEngland. "We should 
likewise think that the following point might be taken into consideration : 
whether it would be practicable to allow the leading schools and colleges in 
Ireland to stand to the Queen's University in the same relation as several 
similar institutions in England stand to the University of London, to allow, 
for instance, residence in them, after matriculation at the University, to 
count as terms kept towards a degree. We cannot learn why, at Trinity 
College, Dublin, where students enter generally two years younger than at 
an English University, and where all the steps towards a degree can be 
taken by examination without residence, it never happens that students 
keeping their terms in this manner remain still connected with a school. 
The pupils from the " Eoyal Schools," having exhibitions at the University, 
must necessarily reside ; but we wonder, that at the other schools such a 
plan is not found worth while to all parties. 

We should rejoice if in the report of the Endowed Schools Commission 
a recommendation were made, and carried out, for placing the boarding 
establishment of the schools on a better footing. In England and else- 
where it has been found practicable to carry on these, independent, pecuni- 
arily, of the head master, compensating him at the same time, by a sufficient 
capitation fee, for the duty of superintending the discipline and general 
management of the concern. Most schoolmasters would be thankfnl for 
this. Some modification of the course of instruction will doubtiess be 
proposed in the above-named Blue Book, which we hope will end in 
carrying out with equal completeness, and if necessary, as distinct depart- 
ments, general and classical education in those schools where both are 
required. It cannot fail to have been noticed, that while to the Queen's 
Colleges as weU as to the special classes of the University of Dublin is 
due much of the praise for the recent signal success of Irish candidates in 
the competitive examinations for government appointments, civil and 
military, yet very littie of the credit can be traced back to instruction 
given in any of the endowed schools. They serve indeed, to a certain 
extent, as " feeders " of the imiversities in mathematical and classical 
learning, but not by any means in the more general style of education 
to which such prizes are held out in the examinations for government 
appointments. 

We repeat, that we look forward with great interest to the report of the 
commission : so will all who know how much the Celtic mind is capable 
of, and how much at the same time it needs discipline for its improvement. 
So will all who know what a favourable opportunity the present is for the 
introduction of well- digested measures on the subject. Whatever advan- 
tage there may be in centralisation, the Irish Endowed Schools have it 
all : everything is possible for the authorities at head quarters j no local 
influences can interfere with or impede the government of the schools : 
the endowments are ample, considerably above the average of English 
schools, and by introducing improvements or reforming abuses, or both, the 
desired end may be gained, of finding for Ireland, in her own schools, the 
education which each class in the country requires. E. I. 
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CHRISTMAS EXAMINATION PAPEES. 

Coniintied. 

MALES, FISST YEAB. 

1. The J3i8tory, Chronology, and Geography of the Bible. 

2. The Gospel according to St. Matthew, 

Sect. I. — 1. Describe the course of the Jordan. 

2. What tribes or nations occupied Canaan when Abraham aad Joshua, 
respectively, crossed the Jordan ? 

8. Draw a map of Syria, inserting the mountains and rivers, Antioch, 
Damascus, Tyre, Jerusalem, and the six cities of refiige. 

Sect. II. — 1. "Write a history of Gideon. 

2. Distinguish between trespass-offerings, peace-offerings, and burnt- 
offerings. Give the rules for each. 

3. Give an analysis of one of the prophetical Books in the Old Testament, 
with some accoxmt of its author. 

Sect. IH. — 1. What do we know of St. Matthew from the Bible? 
Wliat is the commonly received opinion on the date and original language 
of his gospel ? What circumstances mark for whom it was written ? 

2, Mention any miracles, parables, or phrases pecidiar to this gospel. 

3. Narrate the parable of the labourers in the vineyard. What 
circumstances led to the parable ? What is its doctrinal meaning ? Can 
you find anything parallel to it in ordinary life? 

Sect. IV. — 1. When did our Lord first begin to foretell his own 

sufferings ? 

2. Mention the occasions on which the disciples are said to have 
quarrelled amongst themselves. State in each case what circumstances 
seem to have led directly or indirectly to the quarrel. 

3. Give an analysis of the sermon on the Mount, showing its unity and 
coherence. What leading doctrines or precepts of the Gospel find no 
place in it ? 

Sect. V. — ^What is the best teaching that can be given to children 
between the ages of seven and nine out of the Old Testament ? Illustrate 
your answer by a sketch of a specimen Old Testament lesson. 

Sect. YI. — Write an explanation for a class of children between eleven 
and thirteen of the parables of the leaven and the mustard seed. Be careM 
to point out the difference as well as the similarity of meaning in the 
two parables. 

Sect. VII. — ^Write such notes on the following passage as will give an 
illustration of the preparation that you would make for hearing it read by 
your first class, and explaining it to them : — 

"And when they were come to Capernaum, they that received tribute 
money came to Peter, and said. Doth not your master pay tribute ? He 
saith. Yes. And when he was come into the house, Jesus prevented him, 
saying. What thiokest thou, Simon ? of whom do the kings of the earth 
take custom or tribute ? of their own children, or of strangers ? Peter saith 
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unto him. Of strangers. Jesus saith unto him. Then are the children free. 
^Notwithstanding, lest we should offend them, go thou to the sea, and cast 
an hook, and take up the fish that first cometh up ; and when thou hast 
opened his mouth, thou shalt find a piece of money : that take, and give 
unto them for me and thee.'' Matt. xvii. 24 to 27. 

EirausH Hjsiobt. 

Sect. I. — Give an account of — 1. The character and government of 
Edward the Confessor ; or, 2, The victories and suhsequent expulsion of 
the Danes ; or, 3. The steps which led to the consolidation of the Heptarchy 
into a monarchy. 

Sect. II. — ^Enumerate the instances in which — 1. England took part in 
the Crusades ; or, 2. England has interfered by arms to support foreign 
sovereigns against their subjects, or foreign subjects against their sovereigns; 
or, 3. England has engaged in foreign war in support of (a) the hereditary 
rights of her sovereign, Jh) the unity of the Eriti^ Empire, {e) protection 
or extension of her commerce. 

Sect. III. — 1. Give an account of the reign of Henry 17. 

2. Give the pedigree, Ufe, and character of Henry YII. 

3. Sketch the successive attempts made by England to conquer, or imite, 
the kingdom of Scotland. 

Sect. IV. — 1. Give a brief outline of the "Wars of the Eoses, and of 
their effects upon the country, both as regards domestic and foreign policy. 

2. Give an outline of the reign of Elizabeth. 

3. Write a sketch of the growth, and narrate in detail any one of the 
principal feats, of the British navy. 

Sect. Y. — ^Write ftdl notes, and draw proper maps or other illustrations 
for a lesson to be given to your first class, on : 1. The wars of Edward HI. 
in Erance : or, 2. The English colonisation of America ; or 3. The pro- 
gress of the British power in India. 

Sect. YI. — ^Write fall notes, and draw proper maps or other illustrations 
to show how you would treat one of the following passages, supposed to 
be read by your first class : 

1. ''America was discovered by Columbus in the year 1492. Several 
European Nations, following the example of Spain, sent out ships to 
explore the new continent ; and the beautifcd countries and rich gold and 
silver mines they found there, disposed them to try and get possession of 
all they could. As the nations were some of them ignorant savages, and 
the rest not nearly so well skilled in war as the Europeans, they were 
easily overcome ; and numbers of them were cruelly slaughtered by the 
conquerors, who made themselves masters of nearly the whole continent, 
and kept those of the natives who were not killed in a state of bondage. 
After much war and bloodshed, both among the Europeans themselves and 
with the natives, the chief part of iN^orth America remained at last divided 
between the Spaniards and English, and the south between the Spaniards 
and Portugese. But in the year 1783 the descendants of the English who 
inhabited the centre of Korth America separated themselves from Great 
Britain, and formed themselves into an independent republic, called the 
" United States." Irish lY. Book, p.p. 133, 134. 

2. ''In the time of Henry II. of England, Ireland was conquered, and 
sinoe ihat period has been under the EngHsh kings. Its history is therefore 
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blended with that of England. In the year 1800 its parliament was 
united to that of England. 

" A great part of this island is covered with immense hogs. These 
form a remarkable feature of the country : they afford abundant supplies 
of peat, used by the inhabitants for fuel. These bogs are the remains of 
ancient forests and large quantities of wood and the skeletons of animals 
have been found in them. 

*' The lakes of Killamey at the south-western extremity of the island are 
very beautiful, and will bear comparison with the finest in England or 
Scotland. Their banks are high, and covered with wood, and verdant 
islands are scattered over the stuface." — British lY. Book, p. 82. 

3. " On the threatened Invasion in 1803. — ^By a series of criminal enter- 
prises the liberties of Europe have been gradually extinguished ; and we 
are the only people in the eastern hemisphere who are in possession of 
equal laws and a free constitution. Freedom, driven from every spot on 
the continent, has sought an asylum in a country which she always chose 
for her favorite abode ; but she is pursued even here, and threatened with, 
destruction. The inundation of lawless power, after covering the whole 
earth, threatens to follow us here ; and we are most exaotiy, most critically 
placed in the only aperture where it can be successfully repelled — ^in the 
ThermopylsB of the world." — M^CullooVs Course of Reading j p. 24. 

Geography. 

Sect. I. Describe in words the coast, the boundaries, the mountaia 
chains, and the river system of : 1. France ; or, 2. Russia ; or 3. Hungary. 

Sect. 2. II. — ^Describe in words one of the following coast-Unes: 1. 
!N'orth America, from the Straits of BeUe Isle to ISTew Orleans. 2. Asia, 
from Aden to Hong Kong. 3. Europe, from Gibraltar to St. Petersburg. 

Sect. III. — ^Draw an outline map of: 1. Spain; or, 2. Greece; or 3, 
Denmark. 

Sect. IV. — 1. Describe, or draw a map of, the basin of the EMne. 

2. Draw a map of the Mediterranean Sea. 

3. Trace in words, or by a map, the watershed which divides the northern 
and western from the southern and eastern drainage of Europe. 

Sect. V. — ^Write fuU notes, and draw such maps and illustrations as 
would be required, for a lesson to your first class upon the geography of: 
1. South America; or, 2. Canada; or, 3. Yorkshire. 

Sect. VI. — ^Write fuU notes of a lesson upon, and draw proper maps 
and diagrams to illustrate, one of the following passages, supposing it to 
be read by your first class : 

1. "Lapland, which belongs to Sweden, as you know, is perhaps the 
most dreary country in Europe. During a great part of their long cold 
winter the inhabitants have no daylight; and in their short summer 
hardly any darkness, for the nearer one approaches to the north pole the 
longer the days and nights become. At the pole itself there are six 
months' darkness and then six months' light ; but in Lapland there is but 
a very short period in which there is no light at all, tiiough during the 
whole summer the sun sets for a short time only." — Irish IV. Book, pp. 
79-80. 
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2. " The advantages derived from rivers as the sources of national wealth 
are incalctdable. They feed canals, torn mills, and mingle and assist in 
nearly all the operations of hnman industry. The one hundred and ten 
canals which England now boasts axe supplied from the exhaustless muni- 
ficence of the rivers. 

Savers are the outlets by which the wealth of a nation is conveyed to 
foreign realms, and the inlets by which it receives their riches in return. 
Places situate on a river and near the sea, are therefore advantageously 
situated for commerce ; hence most capitals, and many large cities, are 
built on the banks of rivers. It is to her position on the Thames that 
London is chiefly indebted for her rank as the first commercial city iu the 
world." — British and Foreign, IV. Book, p. 21. 

3. " During the summer of the northern hemisphere the countries of 
Arabia, Persia, India, and China are much heated, and reflect great quanti- 
ties of the sun's rays into the atmosphere, by which it becomes extremely 
rarified, and the equilibrium consequently destroyed. In order to restore 
it, the air from the equatorial soui^em regions, where it is colder (as well 
as from the colder northern parts), must necessarily have a motion towards 
those parts. The current of air from the equatorial regions produces the 
trade winds for the first six months in all the seas between the heated 
continent of Asia and the equator. The other six months, when it is 
summer in the southern hemisphere^ the ocean and countries towards the 
southern tropic are most heated, and the air over those parts most rarified ; 
then the air about the equator alters its course, and fiows exactly in an 
opposite direction." — WOuUocKa Omrse of Beading, pp. 241-242. 

English Gbammab. 

Every candidate is required to write out the paraphrase, and do the parsing. 
Besides this he is to choose one question in each of tiie other sections. 

Sect. I. — ^Paraphrase the following passage : " For the principal aim of 
society is to protect individuals in the enjoyment of those absolute rights 
which were vested in them by the immutable laws of nature, but which 
could not be preserved iq peace without that mutual assistance and inter- 
course which is gained by the institution of social and friendly communities. 
Hence it foUows, that the first and primary end of human laws is to main- 
tain and regulate these absolute rights of individuals. Such rights as are 
social and relative result from, and are posterior to, the formation of states 
and societies ; so that to maintain and regulate these is clearly a subsequent 
consideration. And therefore the principal view of human law is, or 
ought always to be, to explain, protect, and enforce such rights as are 
absolute, which in themselves are few and simple ; and then such rights as 
are relative, which, arising from a variety of connections, will be fer more 
numerous and complicated. — WwrrevHi Blackstone, p. 60. 

Sect. II. — ^Parse the following sentence, and be carefdl to give in fiill 
the syntax of the prepositions, conjunctions, and pronoims. 

" For all of us have it in our choice to do every thing that a good man 
would desire to do, and are restrained from nothing but what would be 
pernicious either to ourselves or our fellow-citizens." 

Sect. III. — So that to maintain and regulate these is clearly a subsequent 
consideration." 

1. In what sense is the word " these " a pronoun, and in what an ad- 
jective ? What is the etymology of the word " pronoun," and what is its 
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meaning, according to that et3nnology ? Does this imply any change in 
the meaning conmionly attached to l^e word ''noun? " 

2. Parse the word *' so." Give other instances of adverbs similarly 
used. Distinguish between the meaning of " so " and " as" 

3. Parse the word '' to." Are there any cases in which this word before 
an infinitive may more properly be called a preposition than a sign of the 
mood ? In what cases is l^e sign of the infinitive omitted ? 

Sect. IV. — " And therefore the principal view of htonan law is, or 
onght always to be, to explain, protect, and enforce such rights as are 
absolute, which, in tiiemselves, are few and simple ; and then such rights 
as are relative, which, arising from a variety of connections, will be fiar 
more nimierons and complicated." 

1. Give the etymology and etymological meaning of " explain, protect, 
enforce, absolute, rights, simple, relative, connections, complicated." 

2. What is the general meaning of the terminations, ive, tian, an, wise, 
td, ty, 0U8 f Give instances of each. 

8. Analyse the above passage into subject, copula and predicate, marking 
the subordinate clauses which are comprised under each of these envisions. 

Sect. V. — ^Describe accurately every step in the process of teaching the 
fiiU parsing of nouns and verbs. 

Sect. YI. — 1. In what order ought children to learn to distinguish parts 
of speech ? 

2. Explain exactly the different use that you would make of the passage 
at the head of Section lY., in teaching grammar to pupil-teachers in the 
third year, to the children in your first dass and to the children in your 
second class. 

3. How can the teaching of grammar be made of use in teaching children 
to write correct English ? Wbiat grammatical ndstakes do children and 
imeducated people most frequently make ? 

Abithmetic. 

Every question is to be worked as a model for the imitation of your first 
class in working all Fn'milar questions. A correct result not obtained by 
a dear method will be considered of no value. 

Sect. I. — 1. Divide 2 J by 3^, and add the quotient to i. 

2. Divide -00044408 by -0112. 

3. Add together the cube-roots of '007301384 and 32768, and divide 
the result by the square root of 72^. 

Sect. II. — 1. Make out a bill for the following artides : 8 lbs. of tea 
at 3s. 4d., 4|. lbs. of sugar at 5^d., 6^ lbs. of butter at Is. 2d., 3| lbs. of 
dieese at 9^., 2 lbs. of currants at 9^., 6 lbs. of raisins at 8^., and 10 
lbs. of soap at Is. 

2. It is required to cut a piece equal to a solid foot from a plank 2^ 
inches thick and 8 inches wide. 

3. A beseiged place, garrisoned by 10,000 men, was victualled for 27 
days; but, after 9 days, 2,500 men cut liieir way out. How long would 
the provisions last the survivors supposing the daily rations undiminished ? 

Sect. III. — 1. What is the interest of £528. 9s. for 4 months, at 4^ 
per cent, per annum ? 

2. A can reap 1} acres in 2\ hours, B can reap 1^ acres in 2^ bours, in 
what time will they together reap 10^ acres ; and if the rate of payment 
\ per acre, what ought each to receive when it is done ? 
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3. A lb. of tea and 3 lbs. of sugar together cost 6s. ; but if sugar were 
to rise 50 per cent, and the tea 10 per cent, the same quantities would 
together cost 7s. What is the price of each ? 

Sect. IV. — 1. Find the area of a circular ring, whose internal and 
external diameters are 5 and 15 feet respectively. 

2. How many cubic feet of water are contained in a ditch, shaped like 
a wedge, 120 yards long, 6 feet deep, and 4 feet broad at the top ? 

3. If a cubic foot of metal weighs 4 cwt. 1 qr. what will be the cost of 
a mile of piping made of it with a 9-inch bore, and f-inch thick, at £10. 
per ton ? 

Sect. V. — ^Explain ftiUy but concisely every step in your method of 
teaching: 1. Notation of integers; or, 2. Notation of vulgar fractions; 
or, 3. Notation of decimals. 

Sect. YI. — ^Explain fuUy but concisely every step in your method of 
teaching proportion, both simple and compoimd. 



MoBAL Detebiobation to be Checked by Beal Edtjcatiok. — No nation 
has ever yet long survived the moral elements of greatness, however vast 
its wealth, or extensive its dominion. In the Eastern and the "VTestem "World 
lie the ruined remnants of nations of mightier prowess and more advanced 
civilisation than ours. The plains of Nineveh and the tangled forests of 
Yucatan teem with the mouldering and mysterious monuments of national 
grandeur of which history is silent, or but dimly shadows the existence, 
whilst it proclaims the rapid downfall of later empires, whose overthrow 
resulted from their moral decadence. We have no prescriptive safeguard 
of a less perishable vitality. We have now reached a crisis in the career 
of England, in which education wiU in aU likelihood determine our future 
fate. The Prussians well say that whatever you would have appear in a 
nation's life you must put into its schools. Our teachers are the apostles 
of our commonweal. On them depend the upward or downward tendency 
of our times. No system of mere school discipline can perfect that educa- 
tion, which concerning itself for the entire body, and all the powers, 
feelings, and faculties of human life,— can alone satisfy social interests, and 
the vital requirements of these times. If teachers be mere scholastic in- 
stmctors, and wanting in that whole-souled energy essential to the educator 
— if they draw a narrow circle round routine duties, — and strive not 
with might and main to throw the sympathetic force of mind and heart into 
their work — ^they will never ascend that throne of homage and love, whence 
they can alone wield the highest influences which touch the soul and ex- 
pand the intellect of childhood. That teacher little knows the power he 
loses who slights the affections of his scholars. It has been well said that 
if they love him he stands forth their idea of an heroic nature. Long after 
his lessons are forgotten he remains in memory a teaching power. It is his 
own forfeit, if by a sluggish spirit, a callous heart, a brainless mind, or a 
coarse manner, he alienates that confidence and disappoints that generous 
hope. But the good trainer must also be what he would have his pupils 
become. Candour, generosity, diligence, charity, truth, kindness, are 
virtues which no teacher can impart in whose oion life their glory never 
gleams. The graces he would instil, and the power he would exert, must 
spring from that religious reality and fervour which can alone affix the seal 
to his high vocation, authenticate his mission, and make him the minister 
of that Lord of Lords and King of Kings, whose unerrmg laws can alone 
insure the welfare of peoples and the permanence of empires. 

B 
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GEOGEAPHY. 

^N our former paper on this subject we drew the student's attention to 
the knowledge possessed by the Ancients, and their means of acquir- 
ing further information. It will greatly assist us in these inquiries, 
if we attentively consider their mode of mapping down and delineat- 
ing those countries with which they were, or supposed themselves 
to be acquainted. Thus Homer's account of the shield of Achilles, 
which bore a representation of the earth, exemplifies the amount of 
knowledge possessed by the Greeks at the period when Homer wrote ! On 
this shield the earth was figured surrounded by the sea, or rather by a large 
river The disk included the Mediterranean much contracted on the west, 
the -<Egean, and part of the Euxine seas, so that Greece was the centre of 
the poet's world. 

Subsequent to this time, however, the Grecians made great advances in 
geographical delineation, as we gather from many scattered notices in their 
history. ThusAristagoras, of Miletus, presented Cleomenes, Eing of Sparta, 
with a table of brass, on which he had described the known earth, with its 
seas and rivers. 

In the time of Socrates, geographical maps were used at Athens, for that 
philosopher humbled the pride and boast cf Alcibiades, by desiring him to 
point out his territories in Attica on a map; and Pfiny relates, that 
Alexander, in his expedition into Asia, took with him two geographers, to 
measure and describe the roads. 

The Komans were not behind the Greeks in these geographical efforts, 
it being their constant habit, when they had conquered any province, to 
have a map or painted representation of it carried in triumph, and exposed 
to the view of the spectators on their return home. Thus the Bomans, as 
they were the conquerors, became the surveyors of the world. Every new 
war produced a new survey and itinerary, so that the materials of geography 
were accumulated by every additional conquest. 

Julius CsBsar ordered a general survey of the whole Roman Empire. 
This uindertaking took twenty-five years in its accomplishment ; and the 
Eoman itineraries stiU extant, show with what accuracy it was accom- 
plished in every province. 

A remarkable specimen of these Roman itineraries still exists in the 
Peutingerian Table, which professes to exhibit a map of the world. It is 
twenty-one feet in length and one foot broad. Every feature is increased 
immeasurably in one ^-ection, and diminished as much in the other; the 
Mediterranean and Black Seas appear like rivers rolling an amazing length, 
while the three continents are narrow strips of land through which they flow. 

In the geographical annals of this mighty empire, however, we meet 
with a melancholy instance of the combined effects of ignorance and 
tyranny, in the death of Metius Pomposianus, who fell a victim to the 
jealousy of Domitian, in consequence of his having depicted the earth on a 
parchment, this act being construed by the tyrant into a desire to obtain 
possession of the empire. 

These facts show the imperfect state of geographical knowledge as it 
'hen existed ; but about 150 years after the Christian era, Ptolemy, of 
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Alexandria, greatly contributed to its advancement, by a more accurate 
and ample observation of the globe than had yet been undertaken. That 
his efforts were only partially successful, and that he fell into a multitude 
of errors is undeniable ; but we should not l6ok with too harsh an eye 
upon his mistakes, seeing that they arose from the ignorance of the age in 
which he lived, and the difficulties that surrounded him, rather than from 
wilful inattention on his part. 

On the decline of the Koman Empire, geography, like all other species 
of scientific knowledge, was committed to the care of the monks and 
ecclesiastics, and does not appear to have made for a time any very rapid 
strides; for in 787 we find a chart constructed, representing the earth as 
a circular planisphere, composed of three unequal portions, and beyond 
Africa, to the south, it was stated there was a fourth, which the extreme 
heat of the sun prevents us from visiting, and on the confines of which are 
the fabulous antipodes. In this map Africa is made to terminate north of 
the equator. In studying this chart, one point particularly attracts our 
attention, namely, the reference to a fourth continent, in which we fancy 
we see ttie glimmering perception of a truth eventually discovered by the 
great Columbus. This idea of the existence of a somethmg as yet unknown 
to them, seems to have been very prevalent. Arabian writers record, that 
in 1147 eight individuals sailed to discover the Hmits of the "Sea of 
Dsu-kness," as the Atlantic was then called. They touched at an island on 
the way, from the natives of which they heard rumours of a dense gloom 
to the southward, and were so terrified at the prospect that they abandoned 
the voyage. In 1291 two Genoese made a similar attempt, but were never 
afterwards heard of. We caa, however, well imagine the melancholy 
termination of their adventurous enterprise. But though these endeavours 
&dled of success, the behef in the existence of an unknown continent con- 
tinned, for in the maps drawn by Prugam about 1367, while he fell into 
the old error of defrauding Mrica of its rightful proportion, he exhibited a 
western continent, named Antiha ; thus giviag a striking evidence of the 
truth of our popular saying, that "coming events cast their shadows before." 

Perchance, however, these dreams of our predecessors would have still 
retcdned their vague and shadowy character, had it not been for the in- 
vention of the Mariner's Compass, that important link of connection be- 
tween ancient and modem geography. Its discovery is a matter of great 
controversy, but the first European who availed himself of it, appears to 
have been Nicholas Lym, a friar and astronomer of Oxford, who in 1360 
steered to the Northern Isles of Europe with the aid of this new guide, 
hereafter to be of such incalculable service to the sailor and geographer. 
Enterprise now succeeded enterprise in rapid succession. One discovery 
ushered in its successor, until the light of actual knowledge gradually 
dispelled the gloom of mystery and fable in which the ignorance and 
mistakes of our ancestors had been enveloped ; and the names of Columbus, 
Drake, Dampier, Cook, and may we not add of Franklin and Mc'Clure, 
shine as bright examples in our geographical annals, of what may be 
accompHshed by energy, perseverance, and determination. 

An excellent French writer of our own days. Dr. Lamartine, has ably 
pointed out the results of the more perfect knowledge of the earth' s surface 
which these discoverers have obtained for us, and the consequently more 
intimate relationship of its various inhabitants, in the production of a unity 
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of thoughts and feelings which was utterly unknown among the natives of 
the old world. 

"Thus," says he, "in our days, — ^no longer in the shape of conquest, 
but under the form of intellectual, commercial, and peaceful communi- 
cations amongst all the continents and the nations of the earth, — science 
becomes the universal conqueror, to the advantage and honour of all. 
Providence seems now to have charged the genius of industry and discovery, 
with the task of preparing for him the most complete unity of the terrestrial 
globe that has ever condensed time, space, and people into a close, compact, 
and homogeneous mass. N^avigation, printing, the discovery of steam — 
that cheap and irresistible power which propels man, with his armies and 
his merchandise, as far and as quickly as his thoughts ; the construction of 
railroads, which pass through mountain and over valley, bringing the earth 
to one level ; the discovery of the electric telegraph, which gives to com- 
munications between the two hemispheres the rapidity of Hghtning ; the 
invention of balloons, to which a helm is still wanting, but which wiU soon 
render the air a more simple and more universal element of navigation than 
the ocean : all these nearly contemporary revelations of Providence, through 
the inspiration of the spirit of industry, are means of concentration, drawing 
the earth as it were together, and instruments of union and assimilation 
for the human race. These means are so active and so evident, that it is 
impossible not to perceive in them a new plan of Providence, a new 
tendency in an unknown direction, — ^impossible to avoid the conclusion 
that God meditates for us, or for our descendants, some design still hidden 
to our narrow sight ; a design for which he is taking measures, by causing 
the world to advance to the most powerful of imities, the unity of thought, 
which announces some great unity of actions in the future." * 

We cannot close this part of our subject without laying before our readers 
the following curious extracts from the Dialogues of Plato, not only because 
they show the writer's acquaintance with the existence of the American 
continent, but because they announce in plain and unequivocal terms that 
within the traditionary memory of man a mighty catastrophe had. occured 
in the western hemisphere, being nothing less than the submergence of a 
vast island of whose geographical character, nay, of whose very existence 
we should have been ignorant if it had not been for these records. The 
first of these extracts is from the TimsBus and is as follows, — 

" For there was before (opposite) this mouth, which in your language is 
called the Pillars of Hercules, an idand. But this island was larger than 
Lybia and Asia put together, and from it there was for those travelling at 
that time, a passage to other islands, and from the region of the islands to all 
the continent opposite, — that continent which is around that true sea. For 
although in that place within the mouth of \f hich we have spoken, there 
appears a narrow part having a passage, nevertheless the same is a true sea, 
and the land which surrounds it truly and entirely is most justly called a 
continent. That is, though you see but a narrow and insignificant opening 
at the Pillars of Hercules, yet those waters spread out into a true sea, a sea 
pre-eminently so called, and that sea is entirely surrounded by land pre- 
eminently a continent. But in this Atlantis island there was established 
a great and wonderful power of kings, ruling indeed the whole of the 
island, many other islands, and parts of the continent ; and furthermore, in 

* See Lamartine's Celebrated Characters. 
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addition to these, of the parts within, in this place, (that is, of the coun- 
tries on the Mediterranean side of the Pillars of Hercules, as contradistin- 
guiahed from those of the external Atlantic world beyond them.) " They 
ruled Lybia, as far as to Egypt, and Europe as &ir as Tyrrhenia." 

It is plain that in this passage we are expressly told, first that in the 
Atlantic sea just beyond the Pillars of Hercules, that is, beyond the Straits 
of Gibraltar, there was in ancient times, a vast island larger than Lybia 
and all Asia ; that is the Asia known to the priests of Sais who commu- 
nicated these facts to Solon, the record of which is preserved to us in these 
dialogues of Plato. 

We are next told that from this great island there was an easy passage 
to other islands, and from these to all that continent which surrounded tlus 
true sea, this sea which, in an especial manner, deserved to be called the 
sea. It is clear that we have here a regular progression onwards, first to 
Atlantis, then to islands beyond it, then to a continent beyond them. It 
would evidently be doing violence to the natural and obvious meaning of 
the text to suppose, that by this continent was meant Europe, or Africa, or 
both, and that the islands were between Europe and Africa on the one 
hand, and Atlantis on the other. Neither Plato nor any of the ancients 
ever imagined that Europe or Africa surrounded the Atlantic sea. On the 
contrary, the belief was that the Atlantic sea surrounded them. Here, 
however, we are e3q)ressly told that the continent of which he speaks, really 
and completely encloses tibis Atlantic sea and most truly deserves the name 
of a continent. This statement is, moreover, in exact harmony with the 
prevalent opinion of the antique world, which was to the effect that the 
central countries which are now called Europe, Asia, and Africa were sur- 
rounded by a great sea, which sea was, itself, enclosed by a vast circle of 
land terminating in high mountains. This opinion might naturally arise 
among a people who had traced the outline of a large portion of the American 
continent, but not the whole. It could hardly have arisen among a people en- 
tirely ignorant of such a continent. The passage immediately following also 
clearly distinguishes this continent from Europe and Africa. It states that 
there was formed in Atlantis a great confederacy of kings who subdued the 
whole island, several other islands, and parts of the continent ; and " in 
addition to these, of the parts within this place, (i. e. the direction of Greece 
and Egypt) they ruled Lybia as far as Egypt and Europe as far as Tyrrhenia. 
jN'othing can be more precise and definite than these statements, or more 
marked than the distinctions they draw between tho continent and the 
countries on this side of the Atlantic. "We see the power of this ocean 
empire radiating, first to the west, then to the east. Atlantis first acknow- 
ledges its sway, then the islands beyond, then many parts of the great con- 
tinent beyond these. Einally the north of Africa is subdued to the confines 
of Egypt, and southern and central Europe to the very neighbourhood of 
Greece. Nevertheless translators and commentators could not believe that 
Plato, Solon, and the Egyptian priests had such a knowledge of the world 
as this interpretation evinces. Therefore, instead of giving the precise 
meaning of tiie words before them, they gave that which they supposed 
Plato must have intended, or ought to have intended. Thus they have in- 
troduced confiision where none originally existed, or they have attained 
intelligibility at the expense of truth. 

That this was no idle dream iuvented by Plato appears more than proba- 
ble from the following observations of Prochus, one of the most learned of 
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his ancient commentators. " That bucIi and ao great an island," tIz. At- 
lantis, " once existed, is evident from what is said by certain historians 
roepecting what pertains to the extemal sea. For, according to them, 
th^ vere seven islands in that sea, in their times, sacred to Proserpine, 
and also three others of immense extent, one of whidi was sacred to Pluto, 
another to Ammon, and Uie middle (or second) of these to Neptune, the 
magnitude of which was a thousand stadia. They also add that the in- 
habitants of it preserved the remembraoce from their ancestois of the 
Atlantis island which existed there, and wastmly prodigiously great; which 
for many periods had dominion over all the islands in the Atlantic Sea, and 
was itadf sacred to Neptune," 

There are strong reasons for supposing that the three great islands here 
spoken of, are England, Scotland, and Ireland ; but the truth or falsehood 
of this hypothesis would not interfere with the spirit of truthfulness and 
sober reality which marks Plato's account, throwing it ont in strong con- 
trast with the allegories and fabulous histories which we so constantly 
meet with in other ancient geographical writers. 

In a second dialogue, which Plato did not lire to complete, we find the 
same subject renewed and greatly enlarged upon. The dialogue is between 
the same three friends as in the Timsus, and Critias, speaking at Atlantis, 
makes the following startling announcement: — "But this island, we said, 
was once-larger than Lybia and Asia, but is now a mass of imperrions mud, 
through coneuseions of the earth ; so that tiiose who are sailing in the vast 
sea can no longer find a passage from hence thither." 

This seems to point to a gradual subddence rather than a sudden destmc- 
fion, but analogous instances of events of a similar character we shall find 
plainly discernible when we advance to the study of Phyrical Geography 
m a subsecjuent paper. "We only wished here to draw attention to a sub- 
ject so long buried in obscurity, or ignored as an impossibility ; and then to 
leave our readers to draw their own conclusions from the arguments that 
may be adduced on either side. C. 
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THE GREEK TESTAMENT USE OF THE VERB AnEXn. 

to the editoe of the english j0t7knal of edttcation. 
Sir, 

In a recent critique of Dr. Vordsworth's Greek Testament, by a writer 
in tho^JSdiieational Times, the following statement occurs :— 

(5.) Matthew vi, 2 — 5. aTrg^oyc* does not mean "they have," but 
" they lose," i.e. their reward. AU the trouble to which they put them- 
selyes for the sake of appearing religious ia the eyes of the vulgar is lost. 
The commonest observer is aware of their concealed hypocrisy. 

The reviewer goes on to say — "We have studied theology for nearly 
thirty years, i.e. longer than Dr. "Wordsworth, and we hereby give warning 
that unless writers on the Greek Testament interpretation &ow mcfre 
learning, more correct judgment, and more candour in stating the truth, 
we shall not take their lucubrations as so much gospel." 

On reading these remarks, I wrote to the editor to the effect that the 
ordinary interpretation of aTtiyovari " they have to the full," " have now," 
is supported by several other ^cs of Holy Writ, where it oocors in the 
same sense, as well by its parallel use in Demosthenes, (Eschuies, Plutarch, 
Anacreon, quoted by the Lexicons ; and that though not a thirty years 
student of the Greek Testament, I yet ventured to counsel consideration, 
before the indorsing of an interpretation, which the judgment of the learned 
would explode. 

This letter did not appear in the next number, but is thus alluded to in 
a notice to correspondents : — 

" G. B. — ^We shall probably insert your letter in our next number; when 
the learned reviewer of Dr. "Wordsworth's Greek Testament may defend 
what he says about the meaning of aTri^oucrt as he pleases. Meanwhile we 
know he is right ; and we are indeed surprised that modem scholars should 
have overlooked the Classical and l^ew Testament meaning of a?rc%tt;. You 
remember the line aTriygj. ^Xkitw yap ivryjv in Anacreon. The proper 
reading is iitix^v, fiXeiew yoL^ flwr^v. Hold your hand, Eor I see her. 
IN'ot another touch! The likeness of my love is depicted to the life I 
How beggarly is the reading aTtex^i, "We do not look on Liddell 
and Scott as infallible lexicographers ; and Dr. Burton was a feeble anno- 
tator on the l^ew Testament. Demosthenes, (Eschines, Josephus, Origen, 
and honest old Plutarch, all use iirevu) in the sense of our reviewer. How 
strangely men now foUow the gratuitous assumptions and assertions of men 
consider^ learned and orthodox." 

In a review of AlforcTs Oreeh Testament in the same number, I find the 
following, by the same hand doubtless : — 

" Matthew vi. 2. The last clause of this verse we translate thus — 
* Yerily I say unto you, they lose their reward.* It was about two hundred 
years after the Clmstian era that air£%ay began to have the sense of 
' accipio,' ' recipio.' " 

As I had shrewdly surmised would be the case, my letter did not appear 
in the next number. Being convinced that these statements were entirely 
unsound, and that the error might mislead some of the younger readers of 
the Educational Times, I set myself to look up my authorities for itix^ 
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in the sense of '' receive to the full/' and in a long and wide search fonnd 
no shadow of support for the reviewer, save tiie theory of Sir Norton 
Knatchbull, upset by Elsley in his note on the passage of St. Matthew. 
Sir N. K. translates^ '' they ML short of/' calling this the classical sense ; 
but if we have the elassical seme, we may surely ckim the classical con- 
strwtion also, a middle voice and a genitive. If the reviewer did not ignore 
the Fathers, I would rest on St. Chrysostom, ad. loc. and Tertullian on 
St. Luke, vi. 24 : but as he says '' the ancients had not the means of 
judging which we have," perhaps he will be less disposed to question an 
array of passages from the Sacred Volume, where he is at liberty, if he can, 
to substitute the sense lose for ''have to the fiill," in the word ittiyu), pre- 
serving the while the meaning of the passage. 

The first of these shall be from the Septuagint, given to the world, he 
will perhaps allow, less than '' 200 years after the Christian era," inasmuch 
as it is very frequently quoted tpsissimis verbis in the Gospels. 

In Oenesis xliii. 23, Joseph, relieving his brethren's fears as to the 
money which they had found in their sacks' mouths, says xa) ro apyv^iov 
vjMffy evhxiiMvy ditsxfo, which Hammond translates, ** I received your 
money, good and la^mil money, and I acquit you of it." Let the reviewer 
fit the sense ''lose" to this passage. 

But I turn to St. Luke vi. 24. irX^y ova) vfiiv rotg ncXovcms 5ti iftchystB 
r^y'ieapaxXri(nVf where Tertullian explains "Quoniam reeipisfis advoeafianem 
vestram, utique ex divitiis, de florid earum et seetdartbus fructihus.^^ 
Because ye have in full your consolation, to wit, in this world's riches, 
glory, and worldly advantages. The reviewer may haply persuade himself 
that " lose " is as good a sense here, especially if he compare St. Luke 
xvi. 25. " Thou in thy life time receivedst (aiffXajSg^') thy good things ;" 
words addressed to the representative of that class, to whom in the passage 
whence this discussion arises woes are declared in store. 

But other passages are plainer still. Philippians iv. 18. mhyw $s leivra^ 
xa) trs^ia-a-siw, ireirXrjpwuMi, " But I have (or have) received all, and abound. 
I am full." Theophylact here explains Mkyja df M 0<}>«A^f, as upon 
receiving a debt. 

Would the reviewer have us here translate iitiyoj I lose? Or did St. 
Paul write this Epistle 200 years after Christ? Let him choose either 
horn of this dilemma. 

Again. Philemon 15. 'fa%a yiq ^li rovro Ip^o/p/aSij if^og wocgv, Tva 
eumioy aMv dire^rjs. " For perhaps he therefore departed for a season, 
that thou shouldest receive (not "lose") him for ever." 

The editor sneers at Liddell and Scott. Let him or any reader refer to 
Suidas, Hesychius, Hederick, or better stOl to Parkhurst, Schleusner, and 
Bengel, or to a lexicographer who used to be in vogue among younger 
scholars, Donnegan, and each and all wiU either give blm references to De- 
mosthenes, CSschines, Plutarch, .Arian, &c. where aifep^o; is used in the sense 
of iifoXa[/i^fiayu) (than which word, says one of them, it is more Attic,) or 
otherwise prove that iiti'/y) is both Classical and Hellenistic Greek, for 
" to have in full." 

One word more. Dr. Hammond, in a note on the use of dntex^h " it is 
enough," in St. Mark xiv. 41. quotes Anacreon (xviii. ad fin.) difex^i' 
fixhru) ya^ auTyjv as confirmatory of the use of the word impersonally in the 
--•jsage cited. So does Dr. Burton, and with good reason. No force is 
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added to the passage, at least to my perception, by reading antsx^v for 
oiirBy(Bi. Anacreon bids the painter do justice to his mistress, enumerating, 
to prevent omission, all her graces. He bids him robe her in a violet dress, 
transparent enough to prove her symmetry and complexion, and then says 
ajTtB')(j£i, /SAiircy ya,^ aurijv. Hold, enough ! I see her to the life. I am 
really too dull to perceive the substantial difference or improvement to the 
spirit of the passage in the reading oLTCsyjii) : " Stay your hand, paint no 
more," which must also suppose an awkward ellipse dvryjs. There is but 
one advantage, and that a limited one, in the emendation : it enables the 
editor to bolster up (and even here he utterly fails, with his own pillows, 
if I may preserve the metaphor,) a failing position, viz. that dire^ovfft can 
be rightly rendered *4ose" in St. Matthew vi. 2. 

I ought to apologize for so lengthy a letter ; but my excuse is, that it 
may check inconsiderate and hasty Biblical criticism, and promote that 
accuracy, which alone can win respect for English scholarship. You are 
one of those who have always advocated the principle *^ audi alteram 
partem;" and as, methinks, I have suffered a process somewhat aMn to 
*' burking" at the hands of the Ed/ucatumal Times, I shall feel grateful if 
you ffnd room for these remarks in the JSngUsh Journal of Education, 

I am. Sir, 

Your faithful Servant, 
J. B. 

GBiui}!rAi.s, HOW TO Rbfoem: them. — Sir Thomas Tancred has printed 
his views on this subject in a letter addressed to Sir G. Grey (Hatchard), 
and one of a suggestive and practical character it is. The writer says we 
must dismiss l£e idea of ridding the nation of its criminals as we did of 
wolves — ^by extermination; nor, says he, is transportation, in the old mean- 
ing of the term, a whit more feasible. What then ? His plan is to make 
criminals work out at home their own liberation, and not by the chaplain 
tests of reformed character but by the hard test of earning so much wages. 
The convicted prisoner he would set to work ; his work would represent 
so much money ; when this money was worked for, it might be employed 
in helping the man to emigrate ; and thus there would be the gain of 
rendering our criminals industrious, of giving the country the benefit of 
their labour, of distinguishing between the men who could be reformed 
and those who could not, and of giving to such places as Western Australia 
the benefit of that portion of our commercial population which is really 
wanted there, and which the colonists would be themselves glad to obtain. 
Sir T. Tancred would make all our criminals slave labourers, but he would 
give them the chance of purchasing their own redemption fix)m bondage. 
This is certainly the best suggestion we have seen, and we trust it will 
receive the careM attention of the Home Secretary. 

Pekseterakce. — It is a fine remark of Fenelon — " Bear with yourseK in 
correcting faults, as you would with others.*' We cannot do all at once. 
But by constant pruning away Kttle faults, and cultivating humble virtues, 
we shall grow. This simple rule — not to be discouraged at slow progress, 
but to persevere, overcoming evil habits one by one, such as sloth, negli- 
gence, or bad temper ; and adding one excellence after another — ^to faith, 
virtue ; and to virtue, knowledge ; and to knowledge temperance ; and to 
temperance, patience ; and to patience, godliness ; and to godliness, brotherly 
kindness ; and to brotherly kindness, charity — will conduct the slowest Chris- 
tum at last to high religious attainments.^— (7»»a(^tan Journal of JSdueatiion, 

s 
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FIEST LESSONS IN ABITHMETIC. 

(CONGLXTDED EEOM P. 44.) 

DeeompoHtum of Numbere, from II to 20. 

M. Count one more from 1 to 10. Give me 10 of those penholders. Now 
I take one more, and listen to what I am going to say (adding the last 
penholder to the 10.) Ten penholders and one are eleven penholders. 
Eepeat that; repeat it without the word penholder. Let us at once write 
that down. Write down 10, the sign for *' and," then 1, the sign for 
" are." I must show you how to write eleven. It only requires twice 
the figure 1, thus. Now read the whole line. Now take again 11 pen- 
holders. I add one to them and say — eleven and one are twelve. The 
number twelve I write with two figures, thus 12. 

[There is in this not yet the slightest attempt at explaining any thing 
about our system of numeration ; we plainly teU our pupils that eleven is 
written with two figures, 1 and 1 ; twelve with 1 and 2 ; thirteen with 
1 and 3, and so on. It would indeed be almost impossible for children to 
imderstand that figures take their value from their respective position, if 
we only take one ten and do not go beyond 20. The first instruction about 
our decimal system is given when we extend the limits of our numbers as 
far as 100, but it will be advisable in most cases to go first through a great 
many exercises like those above, with that difference that each series goes 
up to 20, and the numbers 6, 7, 8, 9, may also be added up. For instance, 
say the numbers from 5 to 17, from 6 to 19; backwards, from 15 to 8, 
from 19 to 8. Say and write the following sums : — 

0+2=2 0+4=4 20+3^17 

2+2=4 4+4=8 17+3=14 

4+2=6 8+4 14+3 

etc. up to 20, etc. up to 20, etc. down to 2, 

and substract. 

Add alternately 1 and 2, 2 and 3, thus : — 

0+1=1 0+2= 2 0+3= 3 

1+2=3 2+3= 5 3+4= 7 

3+1=4 5+2= 7 7+3=10 

4+2=6 7+3=10 10+4= 

6+1=7 10+2= 

7+2=9 , 

up to 18. up to 20. up to 17. 

20—1=19 20—2=18 

19—2=17 18—3=15 

17-1=16 15-2=13 

16—2=14 13—3= 
etc. etc. 

Say numbers increasing by 2, beginning from 1. — A. 1, 3, 5, 7, etc. 

M, Now begin from 2. — A, 2, 4, 6, 8, etc. 

M. Say numbers decreasiag by 2, beginning firom 20, 19, 18. Say 
numbers increasing and decreasing by 4, and begin from 1, 2, 3, 4, and 
respectively from 20, 19, 18, 17. 
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Before we go over to the addition of 6, 1, S, it will be desirable to pre- 
pare the respective exercises as before. 

Jf. Take these 6 books, and try how you can decompose them. — A. I put 
three books here, and three there. Or I put 2 here, 2 there, and 2 there. 

M, Write down in strokes, and afterwards in figures, in how many 
difEerent ways you can decompose 6. 

111111=11111+1 6=5+1 

=1111 +11 =4+2 

=111 +111 =3+3 

=11 +11+11 =2+2+2 

=111 +11+1 =3+2+1 

Now let us do some additions and substractions with 6. 

As it must be left to the judgment of each master how far he will go, and 
how long he wiU dwell upon these exercises ; and as they offer no variation 
fix)m the method followed for the more simple ones, about which we 
treated, we pass over them, and come now to the first steps for im- 
parting a sound knowledge of our system of numeration. A previous 
repetition of multiplication and division is scarcely necessary, as the limits 
of our numbers are still too narrow. 

Mrst NotioM about our System of Nmuratum, 
1111111111 

1111111111 1111111111 
1111111111 1111111111 1111111111 
1111111111 1111111111 1111111111 1111111111 
1111111111 1111111111 1111111111 1111111111 1111111111 

M. Count the strokes I made in the first line. Count these (pointing 
to another lot of 10). You see I always put 10 together. How many are 
therefore in the first line ? In the second ? How many times 10 are 20 ? 
How many times 10 strokes are in the third line ? Now remember : Three 
times ten are caUed thirty. Bepeat that. How many strokes are there- 
fore in the third line ? Thirty are how many times ten ? Make 30 points 
on the board, putting always 10 together. How many times 10 strokes 
are in the fourth line ? Count : once ten, twice ten, etc. Four times ten 
are called forty. Eepeat that. Show the 40 strokes. Each of you has 
IQ fingers. How many of you must hold up aU their fingers to make 40 
together. So on more or less explicitly until 100. 

Jf. Now repeat this series : Once ten is called ten, twice ten are called 
twenty, three times ten, etc. Now backwards. Say the new numbers 
alone and point each time to the respective lines on the black board. Point 
out 50, 80, 30, 100 strokes. Why do you call this number 80. — A, Because 
there are 8 times 10. How many times ten are 50, 90 ? Now put the same 
number of strokes on your slate, also backwards. 

M. Here I take 10 pens, and now 6 more, how do you call this number ? 
— A. Ten and six are called sixteen. 

Jf. Ten and nine ? Ten and seven ? Point out twenty strokes on the 
black board. Here I add one more to them and now caU them twenty-one 
or one and twenty. Repeat that. — A. Twenty and one are called twenty- 
one or one and twenty. 

M. How would you now call twenty and two ? How would you get 
twenty-three strokes ? Say all numbers from twenty to thirty and back- 
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wards. Point out the 30 strokes on the black board. How many times 
ten are they ? I add one more and call them thirty- one. Thirty and two 
are called thirty-two. Go on as far as forty. Now say all numbers from 
40 to 50; from 50 to 60. "Now say: Six times ten are called sixty, six 
times ten and one are called sixty-one, six times ten and two are called 
sixty- two. And so on up to hundred. !Now count from 1 to 100 j from 
100 to 1 ; from 13 to 40, from 87 to 49. Who can tell how many tens 
are in 40 ? What is 57 like to ? — A. Five times 10 and 7. 

Jf. 81, 39, 74 ? To write down 35 strokes how many times ten does it 
require ? and how many single ones besides ? How many tens and single 
ones to write 89 ? We generally say ; 89 are 8 tens and 9 units. How 
many tens and units are therefore in 58, 81, 26, 80, 93, 100, 54? How 
do you call 3 tens and 5 units, 7 tens and 3 units, etc. We must now see 
how we write down all the new numbers we have learned. Let us take 
forty-five. How many tens and units are there in that number ? 45 are 
4 tens and 5 units. 

M. Look here; I first write the figure 4 for the tens, then 5 for the 
units. What is the figure 4 standing for ? and the figure 5 ? on which side 
stand the tens ? and the units ? Let us write down forty-nine. How many 
tens and units are in 69 ? Therefore, I first write the figure 6 and then 
the figure 9, and that signifies sixty-nine. What do we write first, the 
tens or imits ? — A. We write the tens first, and then the units. 

M. On which side do we always write the tens ? and on which side the 
imits ? Say now after me : The imits always stand on the right, the tens 
on the left. Here I put down 2 figures, 73. How many tens are there ? 
Why do you say so ? — A. Because the figure 7 stands on the the left side. 

M. And how many units ? Why? How do you call 7 tens and 3 units? 
Which is therefore this number ? Several other examples are gone through 
like this. 

if. l^ow write down the number 38, and say why you write so. Write 
likewise the numbers 48, 92, 57, etc., and give such explanations. Now 
write on your slate all numbers fi*om 1 to 100, and backwards. 

After these and, if thought necessary, more copious questions and expli- 
cations which, of course must be occasionally repeated, it may be fairly 
supposed that our pupils have got a sufficient knowledge of numbers as 
far as 100, as weU as of vmting them by means of 10 figures. It remains 
now to extend the 4 original operations of addition, subtraction, multipli- 
cation and division, to shew higher limits, and this must be done with 
continual attention to the decimal system, that is to say, in adding or sub- 
tracting, we must first get the nearest number without units, and 
decompose accordingly ; in adding, or substracting, or multipljing larger 
numbers we decompose them, as will be shewn hereafter, into tens and 
units. A chief requisite is now to acquire, by continual practice, a great 
facility in those primary operations, without which it is impossible to pass 
on to more difficult problems. The only way to arrive at that practical skill 
is to go verbally, and in writing through a great many exercises as before. 

We give now a few examples how the operations of addition and sub- 
traction are to be perfonned, with constant reference to the decimal 
system, and take at random some questions which offer them^ves in the 
preparation for the following exercises : — 
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Jf. How many are 59+2? Andwhy?— X 59+1=60, 60+1=61; 
therefore 59+2=61. 

M. How did you decompose 2 ? Eepeat how you can decompose 3 ? 
Show that once more with penholders, with strokes on the black board, 
!Now find out how many are 72 — 3 ? How do you find that? — A. 72 — 2=70. 
70—1=69, 72—3=69. 

M, Add together 28+5. How many units are in 28 ? How many 
units must you add to make another ten fiill ? — A, Two more units, for 
8+2=10. 

Jf. How would you therefore decompose the 5 ? — A, Into 2 and 3. 

M, I^ow add together.— -4. 28+2=30, 30+3=33, 28+5=33. 

M. Show the same with stroke on the black board, put always 10 in 
one line. !Now add together 69+4. How many tens and units are in 69? 
How many imits must you add to nine to make another ten fall? — 
^. 9+1=10. 

M. Now decompose the 4 accordingly: the first part ought to be 1. — 
A, 4=1 and 3. 

Chasxes Dacus Hesmaitii^. 



"What Ikdustkt can do. — At a late meeting of the Agricultural Asso- 
ciation of Vnieneuve-sor-Lot (Lot-et-Garonae), the president, M. Fabre, 
gave a striking example of what may be done by intelligence and industry. 
A simple farm labourer, named Foussat, having by great economy saved up 
525 f., purchased seven years ago, a piece of waste land of two hectares in 
extent (the hectare is about 2^ acres) in the village of St Antoine. The 
earth was literally fall of stones, but he diligently extracted them all ; it 
also required draining, and he constructed drains by means of smaller 
stones. With the larger stones he managed to build a house for himself 
and family. He then brought soil and manure ; and having enclosed his Ut- 
ile property with a hedge, proceeded to plant vines and fruit trees. These 
have prospered greatiy, and now yield an annual revenue greater than the 
original cost of the land. The association granted this man the first 
premium. 

Ak Exteaoedinaky Man. — The meaning of an extraordinary man is, 
that he is eight men, not one man ; that he has a§ much wit as if he had 
no sense, and as much sense as if he had no wit ; that his conduct is as 
judicious as if he were the dullest of human beings, and his imagination as 
brilliant as if he were irretrievably ruined. But when wit is combined 
with sense and information ; when it is softened by benevolence and re- 
strained by principle ; when it is in the hands of a man who can use and 
despise it ; who can be witty and something more than witty ; who loves 
honour, justice, decency, good nature, morality and religion ten thousand 
times better than wit ; wit is then a beautiful and delightful part of our 
nature. Genuine and innocent wit like this is surely the flavour of the 
mind. Man could direct his ways by plain reason, and support his life by 
tasteless food ; but Grod has given us wit, and flavour, and brightness, and 
laughter, and perfumes, to enliven the days of man's pilgrimage, and to 
charm his pained steps over the burning marie. 
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CLAIMS ON EDUCATED MEN. 
By the Bet. Db. 'KwsrnsQTOiXf of Hatjib]) CoLLEaE, U. S. 

ET us ponder, then, the great claims that are laid on oar edneated 
men. The country has claims, — never more than now. "We need 
more of that sort of education which stirs and fosters, from 
heginning to end, a loyal zeal for the central and dominant ideas 
that He at the foundation of the republic. The scholar is not well 
trained who has not been formed day by day into a christian 
patriot. Our universities ought all to be nurseries, not of national 
exclusiveness, or national vanity, but of a just national honor, virtue, and 
devotion. They should rear and send forth prophets for the American 
Israel, — ^prophets brave and blameless, and speaking ever with a '' Thus 
saith the Lord," — ^prophets that no sophistry can bewilder, no t3rrant silence, 
no bludgeon terrify, no flattery blind. Out of libraries, and out of labor- 
atories, and out of the fore-arming contests of debate, let them send forth, 
for each impending struggle of right with wrong, thinkers and speakers 
** fraught with an universal insight" ingenuous and matchless men. For, 
as said that staunch old English republican of two centuries ago, in 
language suiting us to-day, " There is a study of politics worthy of chris- 
tian scholars, that they may not, in a dangerous fit of the commonwealth, 
be such poor, shaken, uncertain reeds, of such a tottering conscience, as 
many of our great counseUors have lately shown themselves, but steadfast 
pill£u» of the state. 

Universal humanity has claims. That '^good conversation" of the 
Christian scholar condescends to converse with the lowest ofGshoot of the 
human stock. That "meekness of wisdom" stoops gladly to help the 
weakest wayfarer; to hear the story of wrong or wes^ess from the faintest 
or most unlettered lips ; to sympathise with the wants of the vagrant, or 
the sorrows of the slave ; to bring all the sublime resources of culture, the 
magic of invention, and the feusilities of genius, to ease the burdens of pen- 
ury, to open the path to the helpless, to pay respect and wages to unpaid 
toH, to inspire brute force with intelligence, to marshall idle men and 
women and children into ranks of self-sustaining labor. This is a worthy 
end for the best scholarship of the age. 

'* How blest to help the slender store. 
How mend the dwellings of the poor. — 
How gain in life, as life advances. 
Valor and charity more and more." 

Above all, Christ has claims. And his claims are supreme. They tran- 
scend, they underlie, they encompass, ail beside. The Lord of souls is 
Lord of sciences as well. Common gratitude challenges obedience and love 
for him, in whose name every hope of civilization moves to its falfilmenti 
and every affection of mankind realizes itself in peace. It must be a per- 
sonal obedience — a personal love. No general and cold confession, no vague 
and rhetorical loyalty, no heartiess and high-sounding praises, can satisfy 
that gospel of regeneration on which salvation depends. Penitence, trus^ 
consecration, prayer, righteousness, these will ; for God is Love, and his 
forgiveness waits. Every thought and imagination must be brought into 
captivity to the holy obedience of the Son of Qod* All knowledge that is 
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not rooted and centred there vanishes away. *^ Who ift a wise man and 
endued with knowledge among you ?" He is the believing student, the 
studious disciple. 

Grentlemen of the GraduatLng Class, our doctrine culminates here. 

Every considerable change in the form of our life is meant to suggest to 
us something original as to its spirit. The dissolving of one set of relations 
moves the question by what law new sets shall be organized. When fare- 
-wells and distance threaten manly friendships, what is more unavoidable 
than to think what arm shall keep the friend that is parted &om, and 
whether there is not One Friendship in whose Eternal and Almighty clasp 
every human affection £nds its safety? The separation of classmates 
opens spaces about each one's personality which let in light from above on 
all your plans and habits. A change of residence puts us to asking why 
-we live at all; how long we shall need any earthly dwelling; whether we 
deserve any. How shall your tuition justify these years, and your future 
be adequate to the past ? 

That question like every other that an earnest experience asks, God's 
Book of life answers. 

life is the test of learning. Character is the criterion of knowledge. 
Kot what a man has, but what he is, is the question, after all. The quality 
of soul is more than the quantity of information. Personal, spiritual sub- 
stance is the final resultant. Have thaty and your intellectual furnishings 
and attainments will turn, with no violent contortion, but with a natural 
tendency and harmony, — a working together, conversation, mMstrophe — ^to 
the loftiest uses. Add faith to knowledge, and your education will be 
worth what it has cost. Your lives will honor and justify your prepara- 
tion. Say, every morning, with the simple confidence of fiie holy chfld in 
the temple, " Lord here am I ! " and he will send you to noble and effectual 
yietaries. Your wisdom will tell to issues that are divine, and that wisdom 
the Eternal Providence will watch, because it is matured in the spiritual 
school of Him who knows all that is in man. 

^* lift up your eyes to the fields; they are white already to harvest." 
With the blessrogs of that providence, go to the field of your slow, patient 
work. That .slowness of the result may be the bitterest element in the 
discipline. 

" To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 

Creeps in this, petty pace from day to day. 

To the last sellable of reeorded time." 
fie oontent to wait for Him with whom ages are days. 

^ If but thia tedious battle could be £>ught. 
With Sparta's heroes,, at one rocky pa^a, 
One day be spent in dyings men had sought 
The spot, and been cut down like mower's gras& 
If in the heart of nature we might strive, 
Challenge to single combat the great power, 
Welcome the conflict ! But no ; half aliye. 
We skirmish with our foe long hour by hour." 

Nevertheless, — ^nevertheless, — ^in due season ye shall reap, if ye feint 
not« Go out with feith, with supplieation. Ye shall come again in the 
Jubilee and Sabbath of the Eesurrection rejoicing, and then, be content if 
it should be with you as with the solemn pictured figures of the returning 
warriors, in the historical galleries of the Italian city, where the reverend 
and pious victors are seen, not in chariots, nor with sceptres, nor on thrones 
nor with crowns on their heads, but kneeling, the crowns Hfted in their 
bandsy looking upward, and giving thanks to Qod. 
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AN EPUCATIONAL TEST, AS A QUALIFICATION FOE 
EEMUNEEATIYE EMPLOYMENT. 

|HE great social question, popular ignorance, with its unfailing 
concomitants, vice and ungodliness, still continues to occupy and 
perplex statesmen and philanthropists. It is not obnous that any 
real progress has been made towards providing a remedy for this 
evil. 

Two facts may be noticed in connection with the subject : — 

1. There are in this country myriads of children growing up 
without any adequate instruction. 

2. Existing school bmldings are not sufficient to receive aU the children 
who ought to be in school. 

From these two facts a conclusion is drawn, which is the foundation of 
most of the efforts and plans of the theorists in edttoatian, who have the 
ear of the country both in and out of Parliament — ^namely that if a suffi- 
cient number of schools were provided and could be maintained, the 
problem of National Education would be solved. 

This conclusion is, unfortnnately, a mere groundless assumption, the 
fallacy of which may be proved jfrom numberless instances of good schools 
which are not filled. 

The practical difficulty of providing for the maintenance of schools, when 
built, has caused the failure of all schemes for the extension of National 
Education. 

"While, then, the theoretical educatiomsts are occupied with devising plans, 
which, if successful, would probably issue in disappointment, it may be 
well to view the question in another aspect. 

Managers and inspectors of schools throughout England concur with 
scarcely a dissentient voice, that the great educational want at the present 
moment is not so much the want of additional schoolrooms, as the means 
for bringing children into existing schools, and retaining them there for an 
adequate time. 

Prodigious efforts have been made within the last fifteen years to raise 
up a staff of able earnest teachers for juvenile schools ; success has erowned 
those efforts. Teachers are dispersed by hundreds and thousands over the 
country, but they are to a great extent surrounded by mere infants. 

Is the case hopeless ? With the deep-rooted feeling of Englishmen, on 
the subject of individual freedom of action, any attempt by direct legisla- 
tive enactment, to compel all parents to send their children to school may 
be regarded as impossible. 

Can the object be accomplished indirectly ? 

To expect that any scheme to enforce the attendance of all children of 
any prescribed age will at once be effectual, is visionary. 

Any plan for this purpose can only be an experiment. 

Lord John BusseU, in his Educational Eesolutions of 1856, proposed to 
meet the case by requiring employers of child/ren, between nine and fifteen 
"ears old, to furnish half-yearly certificates of attendance at school, and io 

y for their instruction. 
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Let it be bome in mind, that the leading object of his Lordship, and of 
all parties who are seeking to extend popular education, is to lay hold of, 
and educate that vast mass of children (according to the census, 2,250,000) 
■who are neither at work nor at school. Lord John Kussell's proposal would 
not reach one of these children. 

Again — ^it is probable that a majority of young children who are at work, 
but who ought to be at school, do not remain half-a-year at a time with 
one master. The proposal would not reach them. Though it is compara- 
tively easy to legislate for a few factories, over which inspectors are ap- 
pointed, die difficulty of carrying the law into effect, even in reference to 
those children, may be judged of from the number of precautions necessary 
to prevent evasion. To enforce such a law on the employers of single 
childreny over the whole country , is impossible. 

It may be worthy of consideration, whether much might not be done by 
an Educational Test, to be applied as follows : — To impose a penalty on 
every person employing any one who was, say under 10 years of age, at 
the time of passing of the Act, and who has not a certificate of abifity to 
write from dictation a simple sentence, and read with ease a simple narrative. 
This certificate to be given by persons, appointed for the purpose, for a 
small fee, and if lost, to be renewed at a Hke charge. The employer, also, 
to be obliged to take some specimen of the person's writing — say name, age, 
date of certificate, &c. The existence of such a law would give school 
managers great influence with parents of all idle and irregular children now 
under 10 years of age ; they could say to them, your child will never get 
employment tiU it can read and write. — Bi a few years the Educational 
Test might be raised. 

It will be observed that this plan, indirectly, but effectually, meets the 
case oi parents employing children to assist a little at home ; for though they 
incur no penalty at the time, they will see that ignorance must preclude 
their getting employment afterwards. The number of this class in London 
is very great. 

This plan will constrain the children to keep up their power of reading 
and writing, a matter of no small importance with a large number whose 
attaimnents on leaving school are so imperfect, that they are often lost in a 
few years, or even months. 

It has been suggested, that the restriction above referred to, must not be 
applicable all through life ; and perhaps it will be sufficient, if limited to 
persons under 21 years of age. A certificate from the examiner, of natural 
inability to learn, would exempt from the penalty. 

20, Bedford Eow, ^^^' ^- Axlen. 

Mathematical Instbxtments. — Messrs. Groombridge and Sons have 
worked out Mr. Hyett's furtherance of Patent Mathematical Drawing 
Instruments, which have been approved and recommended by the Society 
of Arts and Government Schools of Design. We find that six inch brass 
compasses can be had for 4d. ; a box, containing five inch brass compass, 
pen point, pencil point, and patent scale, for Is. 6d. ; a puU-off case, con- 
taining brass five inch steel joint compass, pen point, pencil point, hand 
pen, and six inch box scale, for 2s. 6d. ; a six inch cedar case (polished), 
containing six inch steel point compass, pen point, pencil point, hand pen, 
pencil, and six inch box scale, for 3s. 6d. ; and superior sets at propor- 
tionately low prices. We strongly recommend them as excellent for the 
money, and admirably adapted for school use. 
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DECIMAL COHSTAGE. 

TO THE EBITOE OF THE ENGLISH JOUBNAl OP EDUCATION. 
SlE, 

So thoroughly are the minds of most persons who have thought of the 
matter made up in favour of the natural basis, the pound sterling of a 
decimal coinage, and so frivolous are the objections advanced against it, 
that it becomes mere waste of time to discuss the basis. The point to be 
brought under the notice of teachers and all who have an influence upon 
the masses, is the desirability of the introduction of the system, and not 
the quibble as to what the basis of that system shall be. 

"With the well-known acutness, and the grasp of perception possessed by 
the writer of the first article in the last number of the Journal, it is very 
remarkable that he did not perceive that the system of coinage, which he 
advocates, is not a decimal system at all, unless we admit into our accounts 
no coin of higher value than his new twenty-penny piece. He implies 
the retention of all our present pieces as coins of exchange, and advocates 
the adoption of three others, entirely new, as coins of accounts. Let me 
ask him whether with such a mixed plan any good would accrue to the 
community, or whether the object for which it is desirable to obtain a 
decimal system would be ejffected. The fact of introducing three new 
coins as coins of accoimts is of itself nn objection sufficient to overturn the 
plan. Besides we should be obliged either to divide the number of twenty- 
penny pieces by twelve to obtain their value in pounds sterling, or to 
introduce another coin of the objectionable value of 16«. Sd., which to all 
intents and purposes would become the basis of the system. If we were 
a poor nation, and did not at present possess a coin of higher value than 
1«. Sd. with which to transact all our mercantile business, the system of 
your correspondent would not be altogether impracticable. But in a 
moneyed country like this, the appKcation of his plan would entirely fSedl. 
In fact it is not desirable that it should succeed, as it would be open to all 
the objections of a change without effecting any of the advantages sought 
by the introduction of that, change. 

It was my intention not to touch upon the objections urged by your 
correspondent, but to place the enclosed address upon the subject at your 
disposal, and to dismiss the matter. But, such a course would carry with 
it the imputation of a want of courtesy, as the article contains an argument 
which is not touched upon in that address. 

Mr. Eirkham's evidence which was brought forward in argument and 
which appears of a very anomalous character and to possess all the marks 
of careM preparation for the parliamentary committee deserves some 
amount of attention. He sold on the day in question 400 articles at an 
average of 2-Jd. each. Now it is affirmed that had he charged eleven mils 
under the new system he would have been a gainer of 4s. 8d. over his 
legitimate profits. In short he would have laid the heavy tax upon his 
unfortunate customers of something like half-a-farthing each ! Then from 
this solitary case of Mr. Kirkham, the poor man's merchant in the pwrlieux 
of Liverpool, a generalization is made embracing the whole country from 
Johnny Groat' 8 to Land's End (probably Ireland also) by which it is clearly 
shown that five millions and a quarter would be annually lost to the poor 
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and destitute — those who could only ajfford to expend their earnings by the 
penny — ^by the adoption of any other than the cash system. 

ISow, sir, I will say nothing of the admirable minuteness of the calcu- 
lations, the fehcitous power of generalization, or the logical correctness of 
the conclusion in the above statement, but I wiU simply ask (supposing the 
market value of the articles or the occasion to have been such that had the 
mils instead of farthings become the current coin of the realm that day and 
caused a loss to each customer of half-a-farthing in the average purchase of 
two articles to the amount of 2 Jd. how long would the market value of aU. 
the series of articles remain the same to make this loss to the customers a 
constant increment in the income of the seller ? Probably not half-a-dozen 
of the whole number of articles would have the same value, the following 
week, and it will scarcely be urged that the smaller coin of the new system 
presents less advantages for a re-adjustment than does the penny or its half. 
I hold that if it be possible to conceive a difference in the price of small 
purchases, the people themselves will be the gainers, and shop keepers will 
have less difficulty in adjusting the charge in the sale of small quantities. 
Take the very example your correspondent suggests, the purchase of meat 
or cheese at 7d. or 8d. per lb. ; if at first the charge of 29 mils or 33 mils 
should appear awkward; there can be no doubt that the awkwardness 
would be more than counterbalanced by the greater exactness of the charge 
for the few ounces over the lbs. that are invariably cut. "Were your 
correspondent to consider this cause of loss to the public, he would doubtless 
be able to show how many millions the public lose annually in Great Britain 
and Ireland by not insisting upon having the exact weight of meat and 
cheese cut which is asked for. 

I am, sir, &c. 

W. Hammond. 



A NoBLS BoT. — ^The following touching episode in street life — ^life in Paris — ^is a 
beantifiil gem, and should be in all memories surrounded with pearls of sweetest thought 
and gentlest sympathy : — About nine o'clock in the morning, a little boy of twelve, 
whose jacket of white cloth and apron ditto, distinctly indicated that he followed the 
profession of pastry-cook, was returning from market with an open basket on his head, 
containing butter and eggs. When he had reached the vicinity of the church of St, 
Eustache, the little fellow, who could only with difficulty make his way through the 
crowd, was violently jostled by a stranger who was passing, so that his basket tipped, 
and fell to the ground with its contents. The poor lad, when he saw his eggs all 
broken, and his butter tumbled in the gutter, began to cry bitterly, and wring his hands. 
Aperson who happened to be in thecrowd that gathered around the little fellow, drew a ten 
sou piece from his pocket, and giving it to titie boy, asked the rest who stood grouped 
around him to do the same, to make up the loss occasioned by this accident. Influenced 
by his example, every one present eagerly complied, and very speedily the boy's apron 
contained a respectable collection of coppers and silver. When aU had contributed their 
quota, our young vatel, whose distress had vanished in a moment, as though by enchant- 
ment, warmly thanked his new benefactors for their kindness, and forthwith proceeded 
to coimt the sum he had received, which amounted to no less than 22 francs and 35 
centimes. But, instead of quietly putting this sum in his pocket, he produced the bill 
of the articles he had lost, and as its total amounted to only 14 francs, he appropriated 
no more than that sum; and then observing in the group that surrounded him, a poor 
woman in rags, the gallant little fellow walked right to her, and placed the remainder 
in her hand. Certainly it would have been impossible to show himself more deserving 
of public generosity, or to acknowledge it in a handsomer manner. The boy's noble 
conduct was greeted with the applause of the crowd, who were delighted to find such 
delicacy and propriety in one so young. — BurriWs Citizen. 
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CAPITATION GRANT. 

to the editob of the ek6lish jottbnal of editcatiok. 
Sib, 

Will you, or any of your readers, kindly give an opinion on the fol- 
lowing case respecting the Capitation Grant. 

The school is a mixed one, under inspection, kept hy a certificated 
master, whose wife teaches needlework in the afternoons. 

Part of the fourth condition on which the grant is offered is — " That at 
least seven-tenths of the whole income, including the grant, shall be applied 
to the salary of the teacher and assistant teacher.'* 

It is assumed that the term " assistant teacher" is not applicable to a 
teacher of sewing merely, but to the teacher referred to in the concluding 
part of the fourth condition; and that the master's salary (exclusive of 
augmentation on certificate), upon a division of the joint salary — that is, 
deducting £12 as mistress's salary — being less than the said seven- tenths, 
he is entitled to such increase or part of the grant as is required to fulfil 
the above mentioned condition. 

Can the teacher's augmentation on his certificate be taken into con- 
sideration in estimating the amount of his salary for the purpose above 
mentioned ? It appears from the fifth condition that it may be accepted by 
the Committee of Council, in lieu of so much voluntary contribution; but 
this would of course carry the augmentation to the side of the school in- 
come, and not add it to the salary paid by the managers. 

Suppose the school income from voluntary contribution, school pence, and 

capitation, to amount to £90 

Seven- tenths of the same is 63 

Joint salary 70 

Less mistress's 12 



Master's salary 58 

Seven-tenths of income 63 

Master's salary . . 68 



Due to master, in fulfilment of the fourth condition . . . . 5 

P. 



Inquiet of Pabjents as TO THE Peooeess of theie Childeex. " A 

certain youth had, for a long period, frequented the school of Z6no, the 
philosopher. "When he returned home, his father asked him, what he had 
learned. The son modestly answered, that he would show him that by his 
conduct. The father was greviously offended, and beat him. The son 
remained perfectly composed, and said : * I have learned to bear a father's 
anger with patience.' " 
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SCHOOL INSPECTIOI^. 

to th£ esitob of thb snglish jou&nal of education. 
Sib, 

It strikes me as a defect in the present government system of school 
inspection and patronage, that there is no middle path allowed. A teacher 
is compelled to elect whether he will fall under the banner of the National 
Society or the British School Authorities. Now this is really a hard matter. 
There are many teachers who eschew both systems ; who have more of the 
religious element in their schools than is generally to be found in the 
British System ; while they do not teach the distinctive doctrines of the 
Church of England. What I would propose would be, to allow a third 
group of schools, neither National nor British, but still retaining the 
religious element ; such schools to be examined by the inspector in Scripture 
history and doctrines, in addition to the other subjects. 

I believe such a step, on the part of the Committee of Council, would 
tend to increase very greatly the number of schools under their inspection. 
There does exist among many teachers and school committees an objection 
to attach themselves to either one or the other of the above societies. And 
in existing British Schools the inspector ought to have the power to inquire 
into the religious instruction, when requested to do so, by the teacher or 
school committee. A. M. 

[However desirable our correspondent's wish may be, it is, we believe, 
impracticable. The number of sects is too large and midtiform, and each is 
often too small. The Established Church, on the contrary, is large and 
muted, and £rom being established has a claim of distinctiveness which the 
other denominations have not. Other schools may have voluntary religious 
examination by the inspector, if they request it. 

The managers should take double care to provide compensation for the 
demand on time and exercise which the Government make by stimulating 
the secular element ; that is to say, they should take care tiiat religious 
instruction keeps pace with secidar instruction. Ed. J. E.] 



The Mothek's Ikplttence. — ^The solid rock which turns the edge of the 
chisel bears for ever the impress of the leaf and the acorn received long, long 
since, ere it had become hardened by time and the elements. If we trace 
back to its fountain, the mighty torrent which fertilizes the land with its 
copious streams, or sweeps over it with a devastating flood, we shall find it 
dripping i|i crystal drops from some mossy crevice among the distant hills ; 
so too the gentle feelings and affections that enrich and adorn the heart, 
and the mighty passions that sweep away all the barriers of the soul and 
desolate society, may have sprung up in the infant bosom in the sheltered 
retirement of home. " I should have been an atheist," said John Kandolph, 
" if it had not been for one recollection j and that was the memory of the 
time when my departed mother used to take my little hand in hers, and 
cause me on my !biees to say " Our Father which art in Heaven !* " 

Kkowledge not Education. — Mere knowledge is oftentimes a curse. It 
is a power for evil as well as good. But education, as we have defined 
it, is invariably to every class and to every individual a priceless boon. — 
JEditcation, hy Daniel Cornish, 
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DIGEST OF THE PLANS OP THE COMMITTEE OF PRIVY COUKCIIi 
FOR THE BUILDII^G & MAINTENANCE OF SCHOOLS. 

^HE managers of schools, after they have tiscertained the general 
nature and conditions of the assistance which may be had, should 
write to the Conmnttee of Council as the^r«^ step in applying tlie 
minutes to their own cases. Full instructions will then be sent, 
by procuring which, at the outset, a good deal of delay and trouble 
may be avoided. 

All communications to the Committee of Council should be 
addressed to the Secretary, Committee of Council on Education, Downing 
Street, London. 

/. Building and Improvement of Schools and Teachers^ Himaes. 

The Committee of Council give 68. for every square foot of area in the 
schools and class rooms where residence is attached, and 48. where none ; 
provided that the owners and occupiers of property in the parish raise an 
equal sum. If the local contributions and the government grant together 
fall short of the total estimated cost, the difference may be made up from 
such other sources as are available ; but the grants by government will not 
exceed the sum locally raised : proceeds of old materials, collections in 
church, and the value of a site given may be reckoned as so much locally 
contributed. [See Minute 1853, Letter August 1853.] 

The Committee of Council require application to be made before the site 
is conveyed in trust, the building commenced, or any contract entered into. 
The needful instructions axe furnished on appUcation both for plans and for 
the conveyance. 

The Committee of Council grant two-thirds of the cost of introducing 
parallel desks, and one half of the cost of other improvements (not being 
simple repairs or restorations.) If a boarded floor is laid down at the same 
time as parallel desks are introduced, the grant for the whole cost is at the 
rate of two-thirds. A boarded floor is no longer a sine qud nan in obtaining 
annual grants, provided the actual floor can be reported by the Inspector to 
be warm and dry, and the ventilation of the room to be sufficient. 

In seeking to obtain grants, for the improvement of existing buildings, 
applications should be made to the committee of council, before the work 
is begun, just as in building new schools. 

The Site, if not already, wiU have to be conveyed in trust, and the right 
of inspection will have to be legally and permanently secured to Her Ma- 
jesty's Inspectors, either by endorsements on the old deed, or by a clause 
in the new one. 

IL SITUS. 

Great facilities are now given under the School Acts for obtaming Sites 
for Schools. Almost any property, however otherwise inalienable, to the 
extent of not more than one acre, may be conveyed for the purpose of a 
School Site. The Acts of Parliament are 4 & 5 Victoria, cap. 38, 7 & 8 
Vict. cap. 37, 12 & 13 Vict. cap. 49, 13 & 14 Vict. cap. 28, and 18 & 19 
Vict. cap. 131. When required, these Acts may be obtained on application 
to the Committee of Council. 
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The attention of the Clergy is especially directed to this provision, viz : — 
Any portion not exceeding one acre of the Glebe of a Benefice may be gran- 
ted by the Incumbent with the consent of his Bishop, and such grant may 
be made to a Corporation sole or aggregate. But if the Grant be made by 
the Incumbent to the Minister and Churchwardens, or to the Minister, 
Churchwardens, and Overseers, the consent of the Patron of the Benefice, 
as weU as the Bishop of the Diocese, must be obtained. 

Different Porms of Trust Deed are provided according to the circum- 
stances of different parishes. The common form is to name certain 
Managers in the conveyance, and to direct that vacancies be supplied as 
they occur by the subscribers. The managers and those who elect them 
are both required to be members of the Church of England. Aa appeal 
is given, from the majority of the managers, upon religious questions, to 
the Bishop, and upon other questions to the Bishop and Lord President, 
who jointly nominate arbitrators. The incumbent has the superintendence 
of the moral and religious instruction, and is a manager ex officio, with 
power to add his Curate. In very smaU parishes where it is not possible 
to form a committee from the subscribers, the minister and churchwardens 
may be managers of the school. 

A site may frequentiy be obtained by the Incumbent's exchanging Glebe 
Land for other land in an eligible position, and then giving a portion of the 
land so obtained by exchange for a site. 

IIL Maintenance, 

The grants in support of schools are made on the principle of meeting 
voluntary local efforts, and in no way relieve or deprive local authorities of 
their responsibility. The Committee of Council do not interfere in the 
management of the school. The grants are made on such conditions only, 
as are required to shew that the public money is turned to good account. 

IV. Teachers. 

To certificated teachers the Council give augmentations according to the 
class of certificates held, and on conation of a certain salary being pro- 
vided by the school, which on inspection must be found to be in a satis- 
^ctory state. 

The highest augmentation to a master is £30 per annum : to meet this 
the school must provide £60. per annum with a residence. 

The lowest augmentation to a Master is £15. Salary to be provided to 
meet this is £30 with a house or ftimished lodgings. 

The highest augmentation to a Mistress is £20 per annum. Salary to 
be provided by the School with a residence is £40. 

The lowest augmentation to a Mistress is £10. Salary to be provided 
to meet this is £20 with a residence. 

"Where no residence is provided an additional sum of £10 in the case of 
a Master and of £6 in the case of a Mistress, must be given by the school, 
provided out of voluntary subscriptions. In each instance the School fees, 
if sufficient in amount may reckon for one half of the sum required to 
meet the grant. The school must be supported by voluntary subscriptions 
at least to the extent of the other half. 

See Augmentation Sheets, published in Minutes of 1864 — 5. 
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The immediate pecuniary advantage to the school jfrom these allowances 
is to be found not in relieving the school fund, but in providing better 
teachers than those ^nds alone could pay for, and by thus making the 
school more self-supporting through the increased payments from a larger 
number of children which such teachers may be expected to gather round 
them. Good teachers will always prove the best economy. 

V, Pupil Teachers. 

The Committee of Council allow one for every forty Children, in Schools 
under certificated or registered teachers, and which are reported on inspec- 
tion as suitable for such apprenticeship. The engagement of the Pupil 
Teacher is for 5 years. The stipend commences at £10 per annum, and 
rises by £2 10s. per annum to £20. On the fulfilment of the specified 
condition, the Master or Mistress by whom these Pupil Teachers have been 
instructed and trained, are paid the sum of £5 for one, £9 for two, £12 for 
three, and £3 per annum for every additional apprentice. 

If there be an Infant School, under a certificated or registered teacher, 
it stands upon the same footing as a Girls' School in its claim for Pupil 
Teachers. 

If an Infant School not under a certificated or registered teacher, be held 
in part of the same building as a Girls' School under such a Teacher, the 
attendance in the Infant School may be reckoned with reference to the 
number of Pupil Teachers who may be apprenticed to the Mistress of the 
Girls' School. In such cases the Pupil Teachers are expected to serve by 
turns in the Girls' or Infants' Schools. There must be a separate Mistress 
of the Infant School, and she must be reported to be a good school keeper, 
and able to superintend and to direct the Pupil Teachers while employed in 
her department. Their instruction out of school hours is to be given wholly 
by the Mistress of the Girl's School, who must be either certificated or 
registered. 

VL Assistant Teachers, 

If preferred to Pupil Teachers, salaries are provided for Assistant Teachers 
but only under a certificated Master or Mistress : £25 per annum for Males, 
£20 for Eemales. Assistant Teachers must have been Pupil Teachers, who 
have duly completed their apprenticeship. One Assistant Teacher is allowed 
as equivalent to two Pupil Teachers. 

See AugmentatioiL sheets, Minutes, 1847 — S. 

Vn. Eegistration of Teachers, 

Teachers who are upwards of 35 years of age, are not required to obtain 
Certificates in order to qualify their Schools to obtain pupil teachers and 
the capitation Grants. If they pass a fair examination in the subjects 
which enter into the pupil teachers course, they are "registesred" as com- 
petent. Masters who omit the Mathematics required in that course, may 
nevertheless be "registered" as sufficient to qualify their schools for the 
capitation grant. The best way to get registered is to attend the Christmas 
examination at one of the Training Schools under inspection, taking the 
papers either of the first or second year at the candidate's own discretion. 
It has often happened that the candidate who has sought registration has 
obtained a certificate. Separate examinations for registration are sometimes 
(but not often) held at Easter. The examinations (Eegistration) embrace 
Holy Scriptures, Catechism, Liturgy, English History, Geography, Arithme- 
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tic, (vulgar and decimal fractions.) Good character and power as a teacher 
have mnch consideration given them. The object of the examination is to 
ascertain sonnd, even though humble, attainments. 

See the Scheme for the five examinations for PapU Teachers, Minutes, 1846. 

VIII. Capitation Grants. 

These grants are made to the managers of the Schools towards the general 
expenses thereof. They are thus paid — 

When 50 children claim the Grant, 

The Grant is Boys 6s. each Girls 5s. each 

Above 50 and under 100 „ 5s. each „ 4s. each 

Above 100 „ 4s. each „ 3s. each 

CoNDinoiTS: — Income of School from all sources must allow 14s. per 
head for boys, 12s. for girls, for all those children for whom grants are 
claimed. Attendance of those children to be 176 days, but parts of separate 
days may be counted towards this number, and if the Master be certificated, 
boys above 10 years old who attend 176 half days or 88 whole days, may 
be reckoned. See infra. "Half time." 

Seven tenths of Income of School from all quarters to be applied to 
salaries ; three fourths of children must pass a satisfactory examination. 

Accounts and Eegisters must be kept. 

Suitable Forms of Eegisters are published and may be obtained from 
M&MTs, Spottiswoode, Queen* s Printers, Printing Home Sqitaref Fetter Lane, 

or at the Diocesan Society's Office y at Wells. 

Infemt Schools are allowed to participate in these Grants. 

Under a certificated or registered Mistress in a mixed School, these grants 
are allowed at girls' rates in parishes where the population is under 600. 

Por one year these Grants will be given to Schools where the Master or 
Mistress " are not primd facie incompetent." The next year the teachers 
must be certificated or registered. 

See Minute 1853, and Letters of 20th of August, 1853. 

IX, Sal/Time, 

Capitation Grants allowed for 88 days instead of 176 to boys employed 
half time in industrial occupation, and where a scheme is approved by the 
Committee of Council. This does not provide for boys who shall attend 
school only as they may happen to be spared from work, but there must be 
more or less of systematic arrangement for the times of their attendance. 

Letter August, 1855. Memorandum April, 1858. 

X Ifight Schools, 

Per an assistant Master (who is not required to have been a pupil teacher 
and who may follow any other occupation during the day) a Government 
Grant not exceeding £10, nor less than £5, is allowed, where 20 children 
attend for 60 days. Fees paid by scholars must in gross equal or exceed 
Government Grants. The night School must be under the same managers 
as a day School under inspection. 

Teachers must be above 20 and imder 40 years of age, and must produce 
certificates of character and aptitude for teaching. 

See Letter, May, 1855. 
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Where a niglit School is added to a day School, and both are managed 
by the same teacher, an additional number of assistants (quondam Pupil 
Teachers) is allowed. A Schoolmaster however, who has to instruct pupil 
teachers out of school hours, is not allowed to be charged with a night 
School also, unless he can be relieved either from the morning or afternoon 
School. Such relief may be afforded either by an assistant (quondam Pupil 
Teacher) or by a second Master, fthe Committee of Council would pay an 
Augmentation Grant on the usual terms to such a second master if he were 
certificated) oTy in day Schools attended by less than 100 scholars, by taking 
the younger boys during the afternoons into the girl's School, and leaving 
the Master only the elder boys as an industrial class. 

XI. Industrial Schools. 

The Committee of Council make grants towards the erection of permanent 
buildings for these schools. Their Lordships also make grants towards 
estabh^ing, in connection with existing schools, field gardens and work- 
shops for boys, and kitchens, washhouses, and bakehouses for girls. Their 
grants are voted — 

First. Towards paying the rent, not exceeding one half of it. 

Secondly. Purchasing tools in the first year, not exceeding one-third 
of the toti cost. 

Thirdly. Eemunerating the industrial superintendent. If the super- 
intendent be the schoolmaster, he may receive 2s. 6d. per industrial scholar. 
If the managers retain special instructors in industry, they (the managers) 
are allowed ds. per industrial scholar towards the salaries. 

-XZT. Booh Grants, 

Grants of books and maps are made by the Committee of Council from a 
very extensive catalogue, and on terms to reduce their cost to the schools 
to little more than forty per cent, on the retail price. iN'o applications 
entertained for less than £3 of books, &c. 

See Minute, December, 1848. — ^Books, maps, and plans, explanatory circular. 

XIIL Training Teachers, 

Pupil teachers, on the completion of their apprenticeship, are admitted 
by a competing examination into Training Colleges as Queen's Scholars. 

The Committee of Council grant towards the College expenses of each 
Queen's Scholar £23 per annum for males, and £17 for females, and in aid 
of their personal expenses, to the young persons themselves. 

Pirst year. .Males. .. . £4. Second year. .Males .. £6. 

„ Pemales. . £3. „ Pemales.. £4. 

See Minute, July 14, 1855. 
Pupil teachers who, at the end of their apprenticeship, serve for three 
years as assistants in schools under inspection, may obtain Queen's Scholar- 
ships without competing for them. So also may certificated masters who 
have not been trained, and are anxious in this way to improve themselves. 

Any person upwards of 18 years old, may be presented by the managers 
of a Training School as a competitor for a Queen's Scholarship. Only a 
limited number of admissions (10 per cent) are given for competitors who 
have not been pupil teachers. The privilege however is very important 
to untrained and uncertificated teachers, who have thus the means of bring- 
ing themselves up to the improved standard of their profession. 
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Further Grants are made for the support of Training Schools in propor- 
tion to the success with which the students pass their annual examinations 
before the Inspector. 

XIV. Pensions. 

Retiring Pensions are granted by the Committee of Council on certaia 
conditions, to any School Master or Mistress who has served in an elemen- 
tary School for not less than 15 years, during 7 at least of which the School 
must have been under inspection, and is rendered incapable by age or 
infirmity of continuing to teach a School efficiently. 



A EHYME FOR THE PUPIL. 

" If the spring put forth no verdure, in summer there will be no blossom, 
in autumn no fruit ; so if youth be trifled away, it renders manhood con- 
temptible, and old age miserable.*' 



Golden hopes and sunny prospects 
Gild the mom of human life, 

And the stripling deemeth little 
Of the after toil and strife : 

So it should be ; life should open 
With full joy and vigour rife. 

But 'tis wise that e'en the young one 
listen to a word of warning ; 

All your day of storm or sunshine 
Much depends upon the morning : 

That's the time to gather flowers 
For the after life's adorning. 

Have you read of great and good men 
Toiung, hlessing, shining on, 

Till e'en roimd their solemn death bed 
Bays of holy light have shone. 

As along the western hiU tops, 
When the glorious sun is gone ? 

Wouldyou tread their honoured footsteps? 
Would you bless the world like them, 
Living when your race is ended. 



Treasured in the hearts of men ; 
Angels smile on such ambition, 
Angel voices say, " Amen." 

NoVs the time to put the seed in, 
NoVs the time to turn the soil, 

Now* 8 the time to nerve Ihe spirit 
For the God-like after toil. 

He that now lies idly dreaming, 
Never will divide the spoil. 

Bend the mind while yet 'tis pliant, 
Mould the heart wmle yet 'tis soft ; 

NoVs the time to form the future. 
Loving much and praying oft. 

He that prayeth not fuU early, 
Never soareth far aloft. 

Would you have your sun set golden 
As your youth is full of joy ? 

Guard your young heart, strictly shunning 
Passion's taint and sin's alloy ; 

Gird your loins up, make yourself a 
Truthful, loving, active boy. 



Pleasttbe fob a Child. — ^Blessed be the hand that prepares a pleasure for a child, 
for there is no saying when and where it may again bloom forth. Does not almost 
every body remember some kind-hearted man who showed him a kindness in the quiet 
days of his childhood? The writer of this recollects himself, at this moment, as a barefooted 
lad, standing at the wooden fence of a poor little garden in his native village ; with longing 
eyes he gazed on the flowers which were blooming there quietly in the brightness of a Sun- 
day morning. The possessor came forth from his little cottage ; he was a woodcutter by 
trade, and spent the whole week at work in the woods. He was come into the garden 
to gather flowers to stick in his coat when he went to church. He saw the boy, and 
breaking off the most beautiful of his carnations, which was streaked with red and white, 
he gave it to him. Neither the giver nor the receiver spoke a word, and with bounding 
steps the boy ran home; and now here at a distance from that home, after so many events 
of so many years, the feeling of gratitude which agitated the breast of that boy expresses 
itself on paper. The carnation has long since withered, but it now blooms afresh. 
— Douglas Jerrold. 
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A System of Physical Geography. By D, M, "Warren. Pp.91. Loudon. 

SampaonLow. Philadelphia : Cowperthwait. 1857. 
^^^\HIS hook appears to contain a vast deal of valuable information. The 
(Wffo author has spared himself no paina in the preparation of the work, 
HJhiTi and has "obtained aid from the investigations of Lieut. Maury" for 
^^^ his article on theOcean. ToProfeasor Coffin he is indebted for great 
partofhis information on the Winds of theNorthcruHemisphere. "Dr. Kane 
has furnished the information by which he has been enabled to designate 
on the map the location of his winter quarters, and the nearest point to the 
North Pole, attained by his recent expedition." — Mr, Warren has been 
aided also by Mr. Arthur Sumner mid Mr. Bartlett. 

The maps, which are well executed, were drawn by Mr. James Yoong ; 
and the engravings, which are carcfuDy and well done, are from original 
designs by Mr. George Whif«. 

The work is divided into five parts — Geology, Hydrography, Meteorology, 
Organic Life, and Physical (Jeogrftphy of the United States. "We tiTiinlt it 
will prove a very useftil book for teachers : it contains a variety of questions 
at the foot of each page, on the information to be derived from each lesson 
or chapter. We cannot conclude our notice of this work without expressing 
some degree of pleasure at the feelings and expressions used at the close of 
the preface : — " Much care has been taken to test the accuracy of every 
statement; but should any errors be discovered, the author will gratefiilly 
aeknowledgo the Muduess of his friends who may furnish biin with the 
information by which they nmy be corrected." 



The Annals of England. Vol. III. Pp. 428. London and Oxford : 
Parker. 1857. 

THIS is the third and the concluding volume of this useful epitome 
of English History. "We regret much that it is not extended beyond 
the reign of Queen Anne, and we cannot agree with the author in deeming 
it " advisable to close this work with the accession of the House of Bruns- 
wick, which was the practical assertion of principles recognised aa conati- 
tulional, though long neglected at the Revolution of 1688." 

Many of the notes and illuatrations are both valuable and interesting, 
and we should be truly glad to sec the book carried up to the present 
period of English History. 



Natural Philosophy, for Schools. ByDionyaiua Lardner, D.C.L. Pp. 241 . 
London: Wallen and Maberly. 1867. 
THIS book is intended to " supply the want felt by a large number 
of teachers in public and private schoola, of a class book for jumoi 
stndonte." 
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The subjects are briefly touched on ; but those who take interest in them, 
can gratify their tastes by a perusal of the '' Handbook of Natural 
Philosophy," which takes a wider branch of the same studies. 

The subjects here discussed are — General properties of bodies — Special 
properties of bodies — ^Force and motion — Gravity — Centrifugal fow5e — 
Molecular force — ^Elements of Machinery — ^Moving powers — ^Hydrostatics 
— ^Pneumatics — Sound — Optics — Heat — ^Magnetism — Electricity — ^Voltaic 
Electricity — ^Electro Magnetism — Thermo Electricity — ^Electro Chemistry 
— ^Electro Metallurgy — ^Electro Telegraphy — ^Electro Illumination — ^Medical 
Electricity. 

This small and simpler edition of the Handbook of Natural Philosophy 
wiU be very useful, and we quite agree with the author in hoping '' it may 
be the meaas of extending instruction in the first notion of Physics into 
ladies' schools." 



Human Physiology, Statical and Dynamical, &c. By John 'William 
Draper, M.D., L.L.D. Professor of Chemistry and Physiology in the 
University of New York. Pp. 649. London : Sampson, Low and Co. 
New York : Harper and Brothers. 1856. 

THE more Education turns into channels which touch on the practical 
things of Hfe the more important become works such as this before 
us. There are few subjects which fall more essentiallv or usefdlly into this 
category than Physiology and Anatomy, We are delighted with this able 
and lucid work. It is both scientific and educational. Professor Draper is 
as distinguished in America as a lecturer as he is eminent in his profession: 
and his work, through by no means merely a collection or compilation of 
lectures, is the combined result of his experiences as a teacher and his 
researches as a physiologist. He has treated his vast and most interesting 
subject in a manner perfectly philosophical, and he justly remarks that of 
all others it requires to be exorcised from that mysticism which has en- 
yeloped it for ages. He has divided the whole subject into two great 
branches, statical and dynamical physiology. Every step is assimilated to 
the conditions of Hfe : and all his illustrations and descriptions tend to 
reduce the study of the organs of Hfe to the canons of an exact science. 
He popularises and unfolds the arcana of anatomy and the laws of physi- 
ology with remarkable success, and with no unworthy concessions of what 
science demands in its teachers. Great, moreover, mil be the benefit not 
only to general education but to the medical profession and through it to 
mankind if the structure and functions of the body alone were thus generally 
understood. The reform so much needed in the medical profession would 
be thereby greatly tothered, and a dear and general knowledge of the 
unerring operation of physical laws over organisation ride triumphant over 
imposture and empirical experimentalism. 

The following arrangement of subjects will give some but an imperfect 
notion of the book : — ^TTnder the general head of statical physiology the 
professor treats of ''conditions of Hfe — ^food — digestion — ^intestinal digestion 
absorption — absorption by the blood vessels — ^the blood — ^the circulation of 
the blood — ^respiration — animal heat — ^secretions, serous, mucous, andhepatic 
— excretion — decay and nutrition — the nervous system — spinal axis — the 
brain — cranial nerves and the great sympathetic — the voice — Shearing — 
vision — cerebral sight or inverse vision— the touch and determination of 
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Eiii;ci.Tioir&L Kubeux at Soitth Kbbsirqtoii. — ^The following regulations 
tot tlie guidanoe of csontribnton to the edocatiaiial nnueam have just been iraoed by die 
department of science and art. — 1. The muBeum will be open free to the public, on 
Uimda^ Tneadaya, and Satuidayi ; and on Wedneadays, TliuiBdayB, and B^days, to 
Studenta and the pnUic generally, on payment of 6d. each, of a sobectiptjon of ten 
shilliiigs a year, or five ahillingi a quarter, payable in advance, 2. Cantribotions 
fbrwBi^ed for eijiibitdon will be classified and arranged by tbG Officers of the Hueeum. 

3. !EihibitorB will be requested to attach to theii contributionB, deacriptive labels girinK 
their nuaea, uses, &c. ; the farm and size of such label to be hereafter determined. 

4. It is desirable that I ho usual retail price ihoiild be distinctly maiked on aU articles 
sent for Rihibitioii. 6. As it is the wish of t^e Committee on Education, and the 
evident interest of Exhibitors, that the Museum should at all times represent the then 
existing state of Educational appliances, every faxiility will be given for the introduction 
of new laventions, Booia, Diagrama, Ac, relative to Education. 6. Books, and other 
Edneational appliances out of date, or the utility of which may have been superseded, 
or Articles that may have beoome injured, may be removed or replaced at the optioii 
of the Eihibiter. 7. to prevent confuaian, and the possibility of Articles being 
remored by persons not properly autiioriied by the Eihibitor, duo notice in writing of 
the intention to remove articles must be given, and no book or object is to be removed 
until it has been exhibited at least twelve montha. S. In order to protect the pmpeH? 
of Sihibitors, no Article will be allowed to be removed trom the Muieum without a 
written autboii^ &om the Superintendent. 9. On WednesdayB, Thursdays, and 
Fridays, the Boots and other objects in the Museum, will be open to Students and to 
the Public for inspection and stnidy, under such regulaticns as ore usaaUy found conve- 
nient in a Public Library. 10. A catalogue will m>m time to time be pubUahed, so as 
to keep pace as much as possible with the additions to the Museum, and the witb^awola 
from it. 11. Exhibitors desirous of advertising in the Catalogue, may send their Pro- 
spectuses, Illustrations, Price Lists, &c. lODO copies at a time, and printed in demy 8<ki,, 
so that they may be bound up in the Catalogae. The binding will be &ee of cost to the 
Exhibitor ; but Exhibitors will bear any depreciation in the value of the objects &om 
their use by visitera. 12. AU contributiona forwarded to the Museum, to be addressed 



NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
OpENXtra OP Chabter House Schools. — ^We prefer inserting the addresseB 
in AUl, next mondi, to an abridgment nor. 
W. E. — "We are mnch obliged by your diagrams and letter. 
Our next Number trill be of an extra aise. 

REBTTCED CSARGE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Orders and AdvtrtUmmUt muH he lent onlt to TSsssea. Grooubkidox, 
i, PaternoBter Sow; the latter, from etrangeri, muet he aeeompanied hy a 
remittattee, according to the following »cale : — Ifwnd^'iQ teords, 3s. 6rf. ; 
for every addititmal ten words, 6d. ; a whole page, £,% 2t. ; a half-page, er 
one column, £1, 5«. Ten per eeni. diseowit on ali Advertisements inserted 
more tian twice. 

The JoiTBH'AL tt!ill he tent, free of postage, for one gear, on receipt of 6*. 6d. 



CHRISTMAS EXAMINATION PAPERS. 
Concliided. 



The Eohj Scriptures. 

Every candidate i8 reqiaired to answer at least two queetions in the second 

section. 

Sect. I. — 1. Compare Gideon and Jephtha. Is either of them ever 

aUiided to in It(X>kB of the Bible later than the Book of Judges ? 

2. What indieationa are there before the time of Saul of a growing 
inclination on the part of the Israelites to set up a monarchy ? How fer is 
Samuel responsible for having caused their final determination ? 

5. Sketch the character and the reign of Saul, and give a particular 
account of the circumstances attending hia appointment. 

4. What different forms of idolatry successively seduced the Israelites? 
Diatinguish between those which were breaches of the firat and those which 
were breaches of the second commandment. 

6. Enumerate and describe the different kinds of sacrifice ordained among 
the Jews, and explain the significance of each. 

6. Give an account of David's army, and how it was gradually formed. 

7. What is thesubject of the prophecy of Joel? Canyon mention any 
phrase or phrases which he seems to have introduced into prophetical 



8. Give an analysis of one of the Gospels. 

9. What miracles worked by our Lord appear to have a distinctly 
symbolical meaning? Explain IJiat meaning in any one instance. 

10. Explain our Lord's three last parables. 

11. CoDect together the various oecasions on which our Lord disregarded 
the Pharisaical traditions on the observance of the Sabbath, and was assailed 
by lie Pharisees in consequence. 

12. Arrange St. Paul's Epistles in their chronological order. Can you 
group them together under any general heads ? 

13. To which Epistle of St. Paul would you refer as containing, in the 
most striking form, his teaching on the divinity of our Lord ? Give the 
substance of that teaching. 

14. Narrate what is told us in the Bible of St. Peter; and add, if you 
can, any traditions of hia late years. 

Sect. H. — 1. Arrange the Sermon on the Mount and the Parables into 
a system for the doctrinal instruction of your first class. 

2, What difference would you make in the religious instruction of 
children under seven and above eleven ? 

VOL. II. KO. 125, N.S. X 
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3. Explain and illufitrate, as you would to your first class, the three 
parables in the 15th chapter of St. Luke on repentance. 

4. In what respects should a lesson from the Bible differ from any- 
ordinary lesson ? 

Eoidenees of Christianity, 

Sect. I. — 1. Distinguish between contrary to general and contrary to 
particular experience. How does Paley apply this distinction to answer 
Hume? 

2. What evidence can be found in the New Testament to prove that the 
preaching of the Gospel was attended with danger ? What is the strict 
value of this evidence ? 

3. What is the evidence, and what the value of the evidence, that the 
danger of preaching the Gospel was foreseen by those who preached it ? 

4. What arguments for the truth of the Grospel does Paley derive fiova, 
our Lord's prediction of the destruction of Jerusalem, and how does he 
answer the objection that that prediction may have been a forgery after the 
event ? 

5. Paley always argues on the supposition that, if the Books of the New 
Testament are not genuine and authentic, they are intentional forgeries. Is 
any third supposition possible, and, if so, how must it be dealt with ? 

6. " When it is once settled, no matter upon what principle, that to do 
good is virtue, the rest is calculation." Where does Paley say this ? What 
does he mean by " to do good " ? How far is Paley supported in this view 
by the common feelings of rehgious people ? 

7. "No two things can be more different than the heroic and the 
Christian character." Comment upon this statement of Paley' s, and illus- 
trate your comments by historical examples. Is it possible to maintain the 
arg^ument which Paley founds on this statement, and yet to give up the 
statement itself? 

8. Examine the third of the three oases in which Paley concedes that a 
history, and a series of letters, referring to the same events, are no confir- 
mation of each other. 

9. Describe the marks by which a coincidence between two writings may 
be recognised as undesigned ; and give instances. 

10. What forgeries does Paley compare with the genuine epistles of St. 
Paul ? and what is the result of the comparison ? Can you mention any 
other spurious or imtrustworthy documents, professing to belong to the 
time of the apostles ? 

Sect. II. — 1. What kind of doubts sometimes occur to the minds of 
children ? Can they be met by such arguments as Paley' s evidences ? 

2. In what cases is it expedient to solv^e children's doubts, and in what 
cases is it better to trust to time ? 

3. In what respects is a teacher better able to give religious instruction 
to children, in consequence of a careful study of the evidences for religion? 

Mental Science — Mental Faculties and Moral Philosophy, 

Sect. I — 1. What name do we give to the faculty by which we perceive 
what passes within ourselves ? Is this faculty of the nature of a sense, or 
is it a part of the understanding ? What studies keep it in exercise ? 
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2. Distinguish between the primary and secondary qualities of objects. 
Which of our bodily senses perceive tiie one, and wMch the other ? 

3. What appears to be the ground for the division of our bodily senses 
into five ? Airange these five in a table, with their proper objects of per- 
ception opposite. 

4. What is the perfection of memory? With what other powers is 
that of memory connected ? 

5. What do you mean by common sense ? To what objections is the 
term liable ? 

6. Under what few heads does Butter sum up our moral nature ? How 
does he establish the supremacy of conscience ? 

7. What are the chief arguments against the theory that duty consists 
in having a regard to our eternal interest ? On what other foundation can 
the obligation of duty be placed ? 

8. What is meant by a duty to ourselves ? Does the same sentiment of 
disapprobation attach to a breach of this duty as to a breach of any other ? 

9. Distinguish between appetites, desires, and affections ? Is self-love 
to be classed imder any of these ? Is conscience ? 

10. — Define precisely the terms dexterity, skill, tact, taste and judgment. 

Sect. II. — 1. Describe the best method of cultivating the diflferent 
qualities of a good memory. 

2. Describe the natural tendency to imitation. How can a teacher best 
avail himself of it ? 

3. In what way can a taste for order, neatness and cleanliness be 
produced ? 

4. Which of the faculties may be most safely trusted to their spontane- 
ous gpx)wth for development, and which most require cultivation r Give 
reasons for your answer. 

Experimental Science. — Pht/sics. 

Sect. I. — 1. What is meant by a couple ? How is the effect of a couple 
measured ? 

2. Explain the action of the genou. 

3. Show by what modes rotatory motion may be made to communicate 
alternate rectiUinear motion. 

4. Describe the whorling table and its use. 

5. Define the metaoentre of a fioating symmetrical body. 

6. What is Marriott's law of the relation between the volumes of gases 
and the pressures upon them ? How is it established ? 

7. Explain the principle and action of the centrifugal pump. 

8. What connection has been discovered between magnetism and 
electricity ? What experiments may be used to demonstrate it ? 

9. Explain the electrical experiments made with the electric balls, the 
electric fly-wheel, the electric swan. 

10. Describe the galvanic battery and its action. 

11. What is a caustic ? How can you show caustics by reflection and 
caustics by refraction ? 
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12. Describe the camera obscura, the camera ladda, and the magic 
lantern. 

13. Describe the Stanhope lens and Wollaston's doublet. 

Sbct. II. — Give a list of the apparatus that you would require, and of 
the chief experiments that you would show for a course of lessons to your 
first class on : 1. Pneumatics; or, 2. Electricity, magnetism, and galvanism; 
or, 3. Optics. 

Experimental Science, — Organic and Applied Chemistry, 

Sect. I. — 1. Give the chemical composition of gum-arabic, gun cotton^ 
grape-sugar, alcohol, ethyle vinegar, chloroform, camphor, and prussic acid. 

2. Describe the process of fermentation, and compare it with that of 
putrefaction. 

3. Describe the several effects produced in us by breathing. What gases 
are mischievous if taken into the lungs ? 

4. What remedies should be used to save the life of a person who has 
just taken common arsenic, sulphuric acid, corrosive sublimate, or sugar of 
lead? 

5. Fpon the presence of what substances does the nutritiousness of 
bread depend ? What kind of bread contains the most nutriment ? Is it 
always true that food which contains most nutriment in proportion to its 
weight is most nutritious ? 

6. Explain the action of tea, coffee, and alcohol upon the human body. 

7. Upon what characteristics, and the presence of what substances, does 
the fertility of a soil depend ? 

8. Explain distinctly the chemical and physical requisites to form a good 
manure for the growth of a given plant on a given soil. 

Sect. II. — ^Draw up a syllabus, and indicate very briefly under each 
head the needful experiments for a course of lessons to your first class on 
the elements of: 1. Agricultural chemistry. 2. Domestic chemistry and 
physiology. 

Experimental Science. — Inorganic Chemistry, 

Sect. I. — 1 . What is the atomic theory, and what is its connexion with 
the laws of combining proportion ? 

2. Give instances which exhibit distinctly the difference between 
chemical affinity and other kinds of attraction. 

3. Explain the principles of chemical notation, and point out clearly 
what part of that notation is conventional, and what necessary. 

4. What is meant by specific heat ? Is there any connexion between 
the specific heat of a body and its equivalent .^ 

5. Describe the leading articles of a proper set of chemical apparatus 
and chemicals for a beginner of the study. 

6. What is the law of gaseous diffusion ? Describe experiments to prove it. 

7. Describe the preparation, and experiments to show the properties, of 
nitric acid. 

8. Describe the properties and the chief compounds of calcium. 

9. By what tests can you detect in any substance the presence of arsenic, 
orcury, or lead ? 
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10. Give the chemical notation of common salt, gypsum, alum, litharge, 
lunar caustic, calomel, sal ammoniac, white sand ; and name the substances 
represented by Z^O, SO3; NO5; CH,; CaO, COj; KO, N0«; HgO, SO,; 
KBr; mO, CO^+HO, COj. 

Sect. II. — Give a list of experiments to exhibit the laws of heat without 
any other apparatus than a couple of thermometers and such articles of 
domestic use as can be readily procured in any household. 

JSistary, — SallanC% Middle Ages. 

Sect. I. — 1. To what causes may we assign the success of Edward III. 
in his war with France ? Compare that war in respect to causes, character, 
and consequences, with that of Henry V. 

2. Give a brief sketch of the feudal system, and examine how far it was 
favourable to the growth of liberty. 

3. "When was the change effected from the feudal to the modem military 
system ? What were the causes and what the consequences of that change ? 

4. Give an account of the commerce of Italy during the middle ages. 

5. "What germs of political liberty are to be found in the laws and 
customs of other countries besides England } and how were they lost ? 

6. Give an account of Innocent III. 

7. What was the Saxon law of Prank Pledge ? 

8. Describe the Common Law, and the manner of its establishment. 

9. What three constitutional principles may be considered as established 
by Parliament in the reign of Edward ITT. ? And how ? 

10. Give an account of the gradual extinction of villenage. 

11. To what causes does Hallam attribute the intellectual improvement 
of Europe towards the end of the middle ages ? 

Sect. II. — Draw up a scheme for a course of historical lessons to the 
two upper classes of a large elementary school, supposing the children to 
begin l^e subject at the average age of ten, and to quit the school at the 
average age of thirteen. 

Sistory, — Blackstone. 

Sect. I. — 1. Define municipal law, and explain the definition in detail. 
What mischiefs are likely to arise if municipal law be confounded with moral ? 

2. What are the three estates of the realm ? Give reasons for the power 
assigned to each in the British Constitution. 

3. What is the peculiar business of the House of Commons besides that 
which it has in common with the House of Lords ? 

4. Describe the passage of a biU through parliament. Explain par- 
ticularly the difference between the debate on the reading of a bOl, and the 
debate on the same bill in committee. 

5. Enumerate the means provided by the British Constitution to protect 
the liberty of the subject, and sketch the history of their gradual growth. 

6. Describe the ancient and modem English tenures of land. How and 
when was the change fi:om one to the other effected ? 

7. Describe the English judicial system. When did it first assume its 
present form, and when did it become independent of the ei^ecutive ? 
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8. Wliat is meant by a corporatioii ? Trace the origin and growth of 
municipal corporations during the feudal period. 

Sect. 2. — Mention instances in which a teacher will be able to apply his 
own knowledge of the character of our constitution to the instruction of 
children in an elementary school, and write full notes of a lesson on one of 
these instances. 

History. — Macmday and Mahon, 

Sect. I. — 1. Give an account of the growth, character, and fall of the 
Star-Chamber and High-Commission Courts. 

2. What were the circumstances that led to the Triple Alliance ? What 
was the nature and effect of that alliance ? 

3. Give an account of Monmouth's rebellion against James II., and the 
circumstances which attended its suppression, 

4. Describe the abdication of James II. 

5. Describe the origin of the Kational Debt akid the establishment of the 
Bank of England. 

6. Describe the reformation of the cu^ncy in the reign of William III., 
and the difficulties attending it. 

7. Give an account of the rebellions of 1715 and 1745. Compare the 
chances of success in each case. 

8. Give an account of the South Sea Scheme, and its failure. 

9. Describe the rise of the Methodists. 

10. At what period in our history did government by a Cabinet begin? 
Mention the most important Prime Ministers that have since held office. 

Sect. II. — ^What do you consider to be the chief purposes of teaching 
history to children ? 

. Higher Mathematics. — Prohleme in Applied Mathematics. 

Logarithmic tables may be used with this paper* 

Sect. 1. — 1. Find the centre of gravity of a solid cone and a solid 
cylinder on opposite sides of the same circular base, the height of the cone 
being half that of the cylinder. 

2. A sphere weighing 20 pounds rests upon two inclined planes whose 
inclinations to the horizon are 60** and 30® respectively. Find the pressure 
on each plane. 

3. A weight of 15 tons is supported by a power acting on a system of 
6 pulleys, every string being attached to the weight, and the friction of 
every pulley being one-seventh of the pressure on that pulley. Find the 
power. 

4. With what velocity must a ball strike another equal ball that is 
moving 5 feet in a second, so that the impinging ball may be reduced to 
rest, the common elasticity of the balls being one-third ? 

5. A body is projected at an angle of 45** with a velocity of 805 feet per 
second. Find the range. 

6. If the leng^ of a pendulum beating secemds^be 39§ inches, what 
wiU be the lengtii of a pendulum beating minutes ? 

7. The specific gravity of two substances being 9 and 12, find the specific 
^vity of a trabstaiioe compounded in equal prop<»rtions of both, and find 
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the greatest thickness that may be given the sides of a cubical box, made 
of the compound, so that it may be just able to float in "water, the outside 
of the box being a cube foot. 

8. An arrow two feet long is placed vertically, at a distance of 6 feet 
before a spherical mirror, also placed vertically, whose radius is 3 feet. 
Where will the image be, and will it be magnified or diminished, erect or 
inverted ? 

9. An object is seen through two lenses, one convex and the other con- 
cave, placed at a distance equal to the difference of their focal lengths. In 
what cases will it be erect, in what inverted, in what magnified, and in 
what diminished } 

10. In latitude 52° 5' N., the true meridian altitudes of three fixed stars 
were 58° 6' 12" N., 31° 50' 12" iN"., and 64° r N. ; find their declinations. 

11. Given the ratio of the earth's equatorial and polar diameters = ^, 
Pind approximately the latitude taken from the centre of the earth of a 
place whose observed latitude is 45° 

12. Kequired the course and distance frbm lat. 10° 15' K., long. 15° 6' W. 
to lat. 8° 15' S., long. 36° 5' W. . 

Sect. II. — Sketch out a syllabus, and give a list of the illustrations for 
a course of lessons on Mechanics, in which no apparatus is to be used but 
such as could be made by yourself, or found in any ordinary household. 

School Management 

In illustration as an element in teaching : 

Show its necessity, and point out what kinds of illustration are best 
suited to each of the usual subjects of elementary instruction. 



MoBAL CoiTBAOB. — Sidney Smith, in Ids work on Moral PhiloBopliy, speaks in this 
wise, of what men lose for want of a little moral courage, or independence of mind: — 
*<A great deal of talent is lost in the world for the want of a little courage. Every day 
sends to the grave a number of obscure men, who have only remained in obscurity be- 
cause their timidity has prevented them from making the first effort ; and who, if they 
could be induoed to begin, would in all jirobability, have gone great Wgths in the career 
of fame. The fact is, that to do anything in this world worth doing, we must not stand 
back shivering, and thmking of the cold and the danger, but jump in and scramble through 
as well as we pan. It will not do to be perpetually calculating tasks and adjusting nice 
chances; it did very well before the flood, where a man could consult his Mends trpcgi an 
intended publication for a hundred and fifty years, and then live to 86e its success after- 
wards; but at present, a man waits and doubts and hesitates and consults his brother and 
his uncle, and his particular friends, tiU one fine day he finds that he is sixty vcars of age ; 
that he has lost so much time in consulting his first cousin and particular mends, that 
he has no more time to follow their advice." — It, I. SehoolmasUr, 

FoBMATiON OF CHARACTER. — Man's workshop is the world. His school-days are his 
apprenticeship. Only train the mind, form the character; and you supply the tools, you 
give skill to the hand of a workman at whose cunning workmanship you shall never 
blush, and whose handywork shall be a boon to his race. How is it that so many school 
prodigies become in after Hfe weak and useless, idle vagabonds, heavy nightmares on 
the bosom of society? Because the head was crammed, while the heart was neglected, 
and sound habits of mind unformed. How is it that so many men of undoubted genius 
and extensive learning have shone amid surrounding darkness with a fitful and meteoric 
glare, iostead of a bright and abiding light ? How is it that they have so often been mere 
comets— objects of wonder or portents of dread — ^instead of life and light giving suns ? 
Is it not in many cases attributable to a defective Education — an Education that mistook 
the means for the end — an Education whose great design was not the formation of 
character ? What might not these men have been if in early life they had been under 
the r»fli^ ^Aft of a prudent, and prsyeiitd peraeveiriiig Education .^•^JDr.CbmtM on£imaUom. 
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SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 

CHOOL discipline includes so many things, that the attempt to bring 
them all under notice in the short space of one paper must fail. 
I therefore shall content myself with mentioning a few points, 
which appear to me the most important. 

I. I assume school discipline to mean the whole routine of school 
business, excepting, probably, the actual giving of lessons ; though 
discipline would, to some extent, influence that portion of school 
work. For it would lead the teacher to give his lessons always in a quiet, 
occasionally in a gentle, or in an animated, in a grave, or in a lively tone 
and manner, as the subject might require ; and in every case in such a 
manner as to fully indicate the teacher's interest in the subject. Let the 
children see that the teacher is interested in the lesson, and interest will be 
awakened in them. We have aU had the opportunity of noticing that when 
we have flagged our class has also flagged. 

II. This leads me to suggest, secondly, that it is well not to enter on a 
lesson when, from some cause, we feel incompetent to summon up and 
command the attention and interest which the subject requires. And herein 
I refer especially to religious teaching. It would seem unwise to enter on 
a Scripture lesson with fiioughts distracted and mind wearied. 

But here let me be clearly understood. A depression of spirit, or a dis- 
traction of mind, which would impair ability to execute duty, is of course to 
be determinedly combated. Duty clearly demands that this effort should be 
made — honestly and strenuously made — and if so made, it will generally 
be followed by success. 

But if the abihty be obviously and absolutely unequal to the task; if the 
mental grief be, for the moment, irrepressible, and the consequent physical 
debility irremediable, it would seem better to defer the task to some other 
period. I am aware that this would dislocate, and to some extent impair 
the symmetry of the " Time Table." But this would seem a less evil than 
the engaging in a task demanding energy and attention, when energy could 
not be commanded, or attention given. 

In this suggestion I have respect rather to the children's interest than 
to the teacher's convenience. And the point which I chiefly seek to 
establish in the above suggestion is, that the teacher should be in a state of 
mind and body to secure the attention of the taught, 

Manifest listlessness in the teacher must, I fear, produce listlessness and 
inattention in the scholars. 

I do not dwell on justice and impartiality as ingredients in school discipline. 
Absolutely and inmiutably right in themselves, no teacher could reject 
them from his system, without great self-reproach, and most deserved 
reproach from others. But I would venture to urge that pains should be 
taken to make it manifest to the children that partiality and favouritism 
are unpractised and unknown within the walls of the school. 

Children are quick in discovering and in resenting injustice, in a degree 
scarcely credible by those who are not intimately acquainted with the 
workings of their minds, and the impulses of their hearts. By us present 
the &ct is well known ; as is also the fact, that if children are permitted to 
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believe themselves the victims of injustice, discipline, however perfect in 
other respect-s, must be altogether powerless for good. Unwilling to occupy 
time in insisting on a point on which I am persuaded there is perfect 
unanimity of opinion, I pass on to a subject which, if it do not command 
the same immediate concurrence, is yet, in my humble judgment, second 
only to it in importance in school discipline — I mean 

m. Sympathy. This, in my opinion, is an important means of disci- 
pline, for as the child sees that the teacher does or does not, sympathise 
with him in his griefs and joys, so that child will either love and respect 
the teacher as o, friend, or will look upon him merely as a master. 

In this respect, I mean the exercise of sympathy, I feel inclined to con- 
sider that the female teachers have rather more p^wer than the masters. 
It cannot be questioned, that, in our own childhood, the one who was most 
raadily chosen our confidante, to whom we most readily confided our 
griefs and trials, was our mother, or in some cases an elder sister. And is 
it not so with children in school ? Kind and gentle as the master may be, 
yet I think children will be less free to tell their mind and thoughts to him, 
than to the mistress. If this be so, then we must feel that it is doubly 
binding upon us the female teachers to be the unobserved observers of the 
cloud or shadow which may show itself upon the coimtenances of our 
children. The griefs of children are real and intense. Happily, they are 
not lasting ; and a gentle word or a kind act, will frequently prove sufficient 
to turn the current of their thoughts, and thus make them forget their 
griefs. Should this plan fail, then it would seem well to take tiie child 
aside, and say you had noticed there was something wrong; and by 
encouraging words and manner, lead it to tell the facts. If the case can 
be met by soothing or encouraging words, you would soon see the face 
brighten and the shadow pass away. If advice were needed, you could 
give it, and perhaps, in after years the child would remember how you had 
comforted him by kindness, how you had advised him for his good, and he 
would bless you for so doing. I cannot but think that we should sometimes 
get on better if we encouraged the children to think of us more as friends 
to whom they might confide their trials, griefs, and thoughts. This would 
not only lead to the good which I have mentioned, but by giving us a 
deeper insight into the hearts and characters of children, it would help us 
very much in the management of them, and thus prove an important feature 
of discipline. 

IV. Rewa/rds and Punishments. I am almost afraid to say anything on 
a subject about which opinions so widely differ. Yet, in reference to 
rewards, I must venture to say that those who would withhold all reward 
from children, seem to forget how much they themselves are influenced by 
the hope of reward. Could, or would men and women go on toiling, 
struggling, and fighting with the evil within and without, if they were not 
stimulated and supported by the promised reward to those who " endure to 
the end ? " Is it not, then, too much to expect that children should perse- 
vere in good witiiout reward as a stimulant to exertion ? As to punish- 
ments, I know by experience, that some children can be best managed by 
words, and by gentleness ; but I am compelled to say that I consider those 
children rather the exception than the rule. I have tried the plan in 
several cases, and occasionally with some success. In other cases talking 
and gentleness have seemed, for a while, to produce the desired effect. 
The child has appeared convinced of its fault ; and has manifested signs of 
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shame and sorrow, but the effect has worn away, and the offence has been 
repeated. In those cases I have found that corporal punishment has done 
more lasting good than all my talking and reasoning. Indeed I feel con- 
vinced that a child will hold a teacher in contempt whose only discipline is 
talking, and, on the other hand will feel respect for the teacher who, when 
need arises, will not hesitate to substitute corporal punishment. I need 
not, I am sure, suggest that such punishment, to be really beneficial to 
the character of the child, must be administered without any appearance of 
anger or passion. Children are greatly inclined to misconstrue the teacher's 
motive in punishing them. If they are permitted to regard the punishment 
as a vent to the teacher's temper, they will look upon it as a mere act of 
tyranny. But if they have reason to believe that the infliction of punish- 
ment on them causes pan and sorrow to the teacher , that it is administered 
as an act of necessity and duty, they will of themselves arrive at the con- 
clusioa that the punishment must have been merited, and will leam to 
respect the hand which dealt it. 

V. Siler^e. I regard this as a very important item of discipline. In 
visiting schools one's ear is sometimes offended by consteoit talking, both 
by teachers and children, and by ceaseless efforts in the former to check it 
in the latter. This is quite inconsistent with efficient management. It 
seems to me that the only way by which we can obtain silence in the 
scholars, is by maintaining silence ourselves. If the teacher is loud and 
constantly talking, the effect is to encourage loud and constant talking in 
the children. On the contrary, if the teacher himself would maintain 
silence, giving both lessons and orders in a quiet, subdued tone, the children 
would necessarily be quiet, in order to hear what the teacher said. In 
proportion as he elevates his voice, they will take license to elevate theirs ; 
because in the din they will hope to escape detection ; and, for converse 
reasons, in proportion as he subdues his voice they must and will subdue 
theirs. I feel persuaded that, in time, a quiet teacher will make a quiet 
school. 

VI. Punctual attendance, by which I mean attendance at the hour pre- 
scribed. On this point I have little information to offer — ^rather do I seek 
assistance from the more experienced teachers present. 

It is certain that, without punctuality, nothing goes right ; and if we 
would establish good discipline, we must enforce punctuality. How this is 
to be effected, I have, as yet failed to discover. I have tried kind words, 
suspension, gentie punishments, and even severe punishments, without 
success. The punishment I And most effectual is making the late comer stand 
idle with his arms folded for a certain time, varying according to the case. 
Children will be doing something — ^work, play, or mischief, and I have 
found that the above plan acts as a more severe punishment than I had 
anticipated. The child is not only quite idle but quite still and motionless ; 
and he has the opportunity of seeing others at work and happy and of 
contrasting his own idle and unhappy condition with theirs. This discipline 
also operates incidentally upon the parents. They do not like their children 
to come to school for nothing. When I first employed this punishment 
the parents were full of complaints, thinking their children harshly and 
unjustly dealt with. Their complaints were met and removed by a clear 
explanation of the principle on which that system of punishment was based. 

My hopes were raised when I found the parents coming to me with an 
interest in their children's doings at school. It gave me tiie opportunity 
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also of inTiting their co-operation m carrying out this principle ; and I have 
found that th^ have been thereby aroused to a more vi^ant watohfulneea 
in sending their children off in good time, and in seeing that they do not 
linger by the way. 

Much more migbt he said upon this very important subject of school 
discipline, but 1 have purposely confined myself to the few points which 
have occurred to my mind as the most important. I am aware that tbe 
good to be obtained to-day will not come from my p<^er, but from the 
observations of others, to which it may give rise ; and in submitting this 
paper to you, I beg for every indulgent allowance by our hind Meuda, the 
flengf, and by my respected fellow teachers. 

April 4th, 1857. A. 8. 

[7^ paper teat written 5y the Miatreu of a National School, and wa» read 
OTtd diseusaed at a Church School Teachers' Aasoeiation in Gloucestershire.] 



THE MOON DOES NOT EOTATE ON HER OWN AXIS. 

Major Steel's "proof'^of the contrary is not even an attempt at one. 
Having been at the pains, with the aid of diagrams, to show what nobody 
denies, namely that the moon preseute difl!'erent feces to the sun, he merely 
enuneiatei the disputed proposition that "consequently" she rotates on her 
ovnaxis. 

If, however, as he afBrms, the diameter I does rotate about sn 
axis passing through the section of the moon as represented in his diagram, 
I produced to any distance does the same ; therefbte the earth, being 
always on tbat Une, accompanies it in its motion, and revolves about the 
moon ! Hence is obvious the fallacy of assuming the sun instead of the 
earth to be the moon's centre of revolution. People are not yet prepared 
to admit &e absurd conclusion that the primary revolves about ito satellite 
instead of nee vena. 

Pemhn^ Dock, 6th March, 1857. S. A. GOOD. 

[This wai accidenbillj omitted laist month. Ed. J. £.] 
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DYNAMICAL DEFFICULTIES. 

1. — ^A body of finite dimensions, in which all points retain an invari- 
able position with respect to one another, is called a rigid body. 

2. — ^Change of position is a necessary result of motion. 

3. — ^Therefore if any kind of motion, whether simple or compound, be 
predicated of one point in a rigid body, the same must be predicated of every 
other point ; or, in other words, if any motion be predicated of one point, 
motion parallel to that must be predicated of every other point, or the 
relative positions of the points wiU be changed. 

4. — ^Therefore if the centre of gravity, or any other point in a rigid 
body, moves around any distant axis, and has no additional motion, every 
part of the body must move around that same axis. 

5. — ^In order that every point in a body shall move about a common axis 
outside itself, the body must continually present the same side to this axis. 

6. — ^If any additional motion be given to any part of the body, every 
other part of the body must partake of this addilional motion. Thus, if 
one point in a body have, in addition to its motion about the distant axis, 
another motion around an axis within the body, this additional motion will 
be indicated by the turning away of the sides of the body from the distant 
axis. In this case every point of the body will have two turning motions, 
one about the distant axis, and the other about the axis within the body. 

According to the accepted theory of motion, a body that simply revolves 
without rotation always presents the same side to a point infinitely distant, 
and different sides to the centre of revolution. This is utterly inconsistant 
with the accepted definition of a rigid body — (prop. 1.) — ^for in this case 
no two points of the body situated in the plane of revolution have parallel 
motion, they are describing orbits about different centres, and their paths 
intersect each other twice during each revolution. 

Other inconsistencies and unnecessary complications might be pointed out, 
but the above will be sufficient in the meantime, and I will now proceed 
to point out in a few more propositions what appear to me to indicate some 
of the frmdamental fallacies upon which these contradictions are based. 

7. — ^A curved line is a line mi generis ; it is continually bending, and 
the smallest conceivable part of it bends, and therefore no part of it, how- 
ever small, can be represented by a straight Hne. AU reasoning based upon 
the assumption that it can, is fallacious. 

From this it follows that a circle cannot be represented as a polygon 
with a great or an infinite number of sides. If these supposed sides have 
dimensions they are straight Hues and cannot represent the characteristic of 
a curve, viz., the continual bending or turning, and if they have no dimen- 
sions they are points, and an infinite number of points cannot make a line. 

8. — ^Motion of translation may be curvilinear or rectilinear. 

9. — ^Curvilinear motion is motion sui generis^ and as a curved line is a 
line that is continually bending or turning, so is curvilinear motion a con- 
tinually bending or turning motion, and cannot therefore be represented by 

ition in a straight line, or any number of motions in straight lines. 
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Neither is curvilinear motion a resultant of any number of rectilinear 
motions, for the diagonal of any parallelogram of rectilinear forces is a 
straight line. 

10. — The actual tangental or centrifugal force of a planet or any other 
revolving body cannot be d/ynamically represented by a straight line or any 
number of straight lines, neither can the centripetal force of gravitation be 
represented, in its action on a revolving body, by any number of straight 
lines, for the direction of these forces as exerted by, and on the body, is 
continually changing, while the characteristic of a straight line is that it 
n&ver changes its directi(m. 

It may be objected that these are mere quibbles, but I maintain that 
they are quite the contrary ; they are fundamental points of dynamical 
theory ; they are the basis of columns upon columns of formidable formulse, 
and when a fallacy, however minute, is made the basis of a long calculation 
or chain or reasoning, it may become magnified into a formidable error as 
it reaches the conclusion. Thus by neglecting the minute turn made by a 
body in the infinitesimal parts of its curved path, which the mathematician 
theoretically represents by a non- turning or straight line, he is led on to an 
error of a whole rotation by when the circle is completed. 

Perhaps I may be asked to expound a better theory, as I object to the 
existing one. My answer to this is, that it is easier to find a fault than to 
remedy it, and that I am not competent to undertake the more dificult 
task. I suspect that if mathematicians who are competent to the task 
would carefully reconsider the grounds of the great controversy between 
Newton and Liebnitz, they will be led to the conclusion that it is desirable 
to return to the method of Fluxions. 

As regards the description of the phenomena of curvilinear motion, I will 
venture to ofier a suggestion, namely, that as there are different kinds of 
curvilinear motion, such as rotation and revolution, besides revolution of 
various kinds ; and as these have some points of general resemblance and 
other points of specific variation, it would simplify our descriptions if 
we adopted generic and specific terms, as is done in natural history and 
other branches of science where description takes the leading place that in 
mathematics is occupied by definition. 

I have no particular affection for the word " circumferation," proposed 
below, and am aware that it is open to etymological objections. A generic 
term is required, and that is the best term I can find in the mean time. 

PBOFOSED defhotions. 

Oenus. Species, Varieties. 

( Continuous. 
f Eotation. ( Bedprocating. 

/^. « , . ] / Continuous. 

O'^'^^^^^^^- j Eeciprocatmg. 

Eevolution. j Circular. 

[ Elliptical, &c. 

12. — ^If any point in a rigid body moves in a curvilinear path, the body 
circumferates. 

13. — ^The axis of circumferation of a body is a line drawn through the 
centre or focus of tiie ciurve described by any point in the body, and perpen- 
dicular to the plane of its motion. 
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14. — The radius of circumferation of any point in a body is a pezpen- 
dicular drawn from that point to the axis of circumferation. 

15. — The plane of circumferation is generated by the motion of the 
radius of circumferation. 

16. — The velocity of a circumferating body varies as the product of the 
length of the radius of circumferation multiplied by its angular velocity. 

1 7. — ^A body rotates when all its parts circiunferate about an axis passing 
through its centre of gravity. 

18. — A body revolves when all its parts circumferate about an axis tiiat 
does not pass through its centre of gravity. 

19. — A circumferating body wiU, during each complete circumferation, 
present aU its sides to any other body situated outside the path of its 
circumferation. 

In accordance with these definitions the moon*s great motions would be 
described as thirteen circumferations in one year, these consisting of twelve 
revolutions about the common centre of gravity of herself and the earth, 
and one revolution about the sun; thus she must by proposition 19 present 
all her sides twelve times to the sun, and thirteen tunes to a fixed star 
during that period. 

By this mode of regarding the moon's motion some important, dynamical 
facts, regarding which even able astronomers manifest considerable mental 
confusion, become simple and manifest even to those who have but elementary 
mathematical knowledge. It is continually stated by astronomers that in 
consequence of the moon's rotation she tends to assume the form of a spheroid 
of rotation. This is not the case. A spheroid of rotation results from the 
imequal velocities of the parts of the rotating body, when their velocities 
are proportioned to their £stance from a line or axis passing through the 
centee of gravity of the body. The equatorial velocity in this case is the 
maximum, and the polar the minimum. Such is not the case with the 
moon, the velocity of those parts constituting the poles of the assumed axis 
of rotation being equal to the mean equatorial velocity. This follows from 
proposition 16, by which it will be seen that the mean velocity of the side 
of the moon furthest from the earth is to that of the side nearest the earth 
in the ratio of 239,160 to 237,000 nearly, while it exceeds the velocity of 
the centre of gravity in the ratio of 238,080 to 237,000 ; and therefore, 
that if the moon were fluid or imperfectly rigid, the greater centrifugal 
force of that outer portion would elongate it in that direction, and in l2ce 
manner the part nearest the earth being attracted by the earth with a force 
exceeding the mean centripetal force in exactly the same ratio, it would be 
elongated to the same extent towards the earth, and thus form a prolate 
and not an oblate spheroid. Thus the movements of the earth would, ac- 
cording to my defimtions, be described as follows : — 

The earth makes — ^in round numbers — 366^ circumferations in one year. 
Of these 353^ are rotations on her own axis, 12 are revolutions about the 
frilcrum or axis passing through the common centre of gravity of the earth 
and moon, and one revolution about the sun. 

What wiU be the form of the earth by virtue of these circumferations ? 
First, an oblate spheroid on account of the 353J rotations, this oblate 
spheroid wiU tend to the prolate form (which I suggest shall be called the 
spheroid of revolution,) by the varying velocity of its parts induced by the 
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twelve revolutions about the fulcrum, and the varying attraction ■'9f ike 
moon, for the velocity of revolution of tlic part fiirthcpt fj-nni the n\opn wi 
be the greatest ; and thus the part farthest from the moon will, tf fljiid^ 
bulge, or be prolated, by the greater centrifugal force, while the ptixt 
nearest the moon will be bulged or prolated in the opposite directionj-/bS(y.' i j 
the greater attraction or centripetal force, and thus we have a simple an^UJ 
demonstrable explanation of the two lunar tides, one on each side of the 
earth ; a subject that has been the text of so much mathematical circum- 
locution and confusion. In Hke manner the solar revolution will prolate 
the earth in the direction of the radius of revolution, and produce the solar 
tide, which must coincide with the lunar prolation twice during each 
revolution about the fulcrum, producing the spring tides, and by opposing 
positions, the neap tides. Each rotation of the earth will bring each 
meridian imder the lunar and solar tides twice, and thus we must have 
706^ lunar and solar tides per annum. 

All the complexity about sidereal and synodical revolution of the moon, 
and solar and sidereal rotation of the earth, is removed by these descriptions, 
considered in reference to proposition 19. It includes the whole story of 
the moon's rising and setting at different hours from the sun, and other 
minor phenomena, which space will not permit me to specify. 

As an example of the mental conftision that the usual mode of describing 
the moon's motions produces, I may refer to the mistake that the moon 
presents all her sides twelve times during the year. This is not the case. 
The sun sees twelve circumferations, but any observer outside her orbit 
sees thirteen. Even Herschell makes a similar mistake. On page 324, 
paragraph 528, of his "Outlines of Astronomy," (edition of 1849,) in de- 
scribing the real curve of the moon about the sun, he tells us that there are 
thirteen of what he not very accurately calls undulations upon the moon's 
ellipse. The fact is, that there are only twelve of these extra convexities, 
corresponding to the twelve circumferations about the earth, the thirteenth 
convexity is the great ellipse itself, the path of circumferation about the 
sun. W. M. Williams. 

Birmingham, Midland Institute, March 12, 1857. 
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Unconscious Influence. — The following striking instance of unconscious influence 
▼as told to me a short time ago by a clergyman. He said, " at the grammar school at which 
I was educated, there were, not many years ago, two boys who, to the casual observer 
seemed to present in every respect a most striking contrast; one whom we will call Hardv, 
was strong, brave, and active; while the other by name Clarke, was a gentle, retiring little 
fellow, who was generally made a butt of, and bullied a good deal by the other boys, 
and not the least by Hardy. Clarke, however, was a regular teacher in a Sunday School, 
and it happened one Sunday, that as he was walking with the boys to church, they pasf- 
ed the house where Hardy lived, and where, unknown to Clarke, he was watching them 
fipom one of the windows. ' Well,* said he to himself, * if young Clarke, whom every cne 
despises, is a teacher in a Sunday school, what must I be?' He immediately fell down on 
his knees, and prayed, /or thejirst time in his life, that God would change his heart, and 
make him fit to serve Him.** That prayer was heard, and he is now labouring as a 
emste in a large parish; while Clarke, who was the unconscious moans of his conversion,, 
is being educated at one of onr Universities as a missionary, and he did not know till many 
years afterwards, how the change was wrought in Hardy, who now became one of his 
firmest Mends. "I can vouch*' said my friend, ''for the truth of this anecdote, for one of 
theae boys was my own brother.*' — Church of England Sunday School Magazine 
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GEOGRAPHY.— No. 3. 

E study of Physical Geography is one that embraces a wider Held 
of observation than any other portion of this subject, aad at the same 
time both borrows and reflects a light upon many other sciences, 
such as geology, history, and ethnology. It is therefore peculiarly 
interesting and instructive, and deserves to be examined with 
great attention. 

Perhaps, at first sight, it may be thought that we are claiming 
too wide a sphere for our present subject, but we will en:leavour to bring 
forward proofs of the reality of our statement ; before doing so, however, 
we must request the student to turn his attention to the present dis- 
tribution of land and water over our globe, where he will find not only 
many points of great interest, but many also which will make him bow 
with reverence and gratitude before the Author of all good, who has shown 
such consummate wisdom and mercy in the creation of the globe on which 
we dwell. 

About seven-tenths of the earth* s surface are covered with water, which 
is not, however, distributed equally — land predominating in the northern 
hemisphere, water in the southern : but to prevent the water of this im- 
mense southern ocean unduly encroaching upon the land, the mountain 
chains seem placed as a natural bulwark — those of America and Asia being 
arranged in a species of irregular arch ; and it is not improbable that if we 
could connect the mountains of Arabia with those of Abyssinia and Central 
Africa, they would form a continuation of the same figure — the whole 
being arranged round the shores of the great ocean in a species of semicircle, 
corresponding to that formed by the shores of the three continents, and thus 
becoming the common mighty bulwark of nature against the encroachments 
of the sea. 

This is one office of these mountain ranges ; but many of them have other 
and more conspicuous duties to perform in the economy of nature, as 
M. Guizot has convincingly proved in the following passages : — " Mountain 
chains are great condensers, placed here and there along the continents, to 
rob the winds of their treasures, to serve as reservoirs for the rain waters, 
and to distribute them afterwards, as they are needed, over the surrounding 
plains. Their wet and cloudy summits seems to be untiringly occupied 
with this important work. From their sides flow numberless torrents and 
rivers, carrying in aU directions wealth and life."* The chain of the 
Andes, " the great backbone " of the new world, well exemplifies this. 
" It is situated not far from the western border of America ; and to the 
east of this vast range are extensive plains, with interspersed secondary 
mountain ranges ; and this peculiarity of conformation has a most important 
and necessary relation to its climatic peculiarities. The trade winds from 
the Atlantic in their progress first reach the eastern slope, where the 
secondary chains of mountains condense part of the moisture in refreshing 
showers, and, finally, coming in contact with the great and elevated 
principal range, the air is robbed of most of the vapours which remain. 
Hence a continual flow of water down the eastern slope, clothing that fertile 
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region with the richest vegetation, and giving it the largest river system in 
the world. A necessary result of this influence exerted on the moist trade 
wind in its progress to the west is, that by the time it reaches the western 
side of the Andes nearly all its moisture has been lost, and the line of coast 
on the Pacific presents the character of an arid desert. Xow let us imagine 
a different arrangement of surface ; the mountain chain transferred to the 
eastern instead of occupying the western side ; the consequence would have 
been that the Atlantic trade wind must have had its progress arrested, and 
its vapours condensed at a comparatively early part of its course ; the ocean 
giving up a portion of its waters to the passing wind, would have received 
them back again at no great distance in space, and after a short lapse of 
time ; no extensive river systems could have possibly existed as at present ; 
in a word, the whole influence of the genial wind would have been lost." 

The lands comprising the old and new worlds present some striking 
contrasts, and at the same time some curious analogies. They stand at 
right angles to each other; the new world rises perpendicular to the 
equator, the old parallel to it. The southern ends of both terminate in a 
high and rocky point, having submarine prolongations indicated by shoals 
and islands ; while they both widen towards the north. On the east of their 
southern extremities they have each a large island or group of islands, and 
each has a large gulf to the west. 

The Atlantic Ocean presents the characteristics of a valley. It is as if 
the flow of water had been directed first towards the north east, then towards 
the north west, and then again towards the north east. The parallelism of 
the coasts north of ten degrees of south latitude, the projecting and re-entering 
angles — ^the conversity of Brazil opposite the gulf of Guinea — that of AMca 
to the gulf of Mexico, all favour this view. The consideration of so curious 
a feet leads us to reflect on the changes that our globe has undergone, and 
which are revealed to us by geology. In the pages of " the great stone 
book " we find indisputable proofs that the waves of the ocean have once 
and again rolled over the land we now tread beneath our feet ; that here 
there were majestic forests ; there vast inland lakes ; that there was a time 
when mighty icebergs, bearing in their stem embrace huge blocks of stone, 
floated over the inland counties of our own land ; that the frozen deserts of 
Siberia were once clothed with forests, in which the mammoth could find 
food and shelter. Each page tells us that our earth is nature's kaleidoscope, 
ever beautifcd, yet ever changing, and bidding us remember that as what 
has been is now no longer, so what is now shall in its turn cease to be 
when time shall be swallowed up in eternity. 

But the changes which geology shows us to have already taken place, 
are still going on. Volcanic and diluvial action knows no rest. The sub- 
mergence of Atlantis, as related by Plato, is not a solitary fact ; other lands 
have sunk and risen ; that of Norway for example, of which the gradual and 
yearly rise above the level of the sea has been correctly ascertained. 

A more curious example, however, may be found in the ruins of the 
temple of Prizzuoli, near Naples, the three remaining large columns of 
which present a singular appearance. Throughout a part of their height, 
commencing at nearly eleven feet above the fioor of the temple, and con- 
tinuing about eight feet, they are perforated in all directions by a species 
of boring marine animal, the modiola lithophaga of Lamark, which still 
exists in the adjacent parts of the Mediterranean, proving that the temple 
had been submerged into the sea to that height, and subsequently again 
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elevated ; the absence of perforation in the first eleven feet being accounted 
for on the supposition that the whole area of the temple was filled, eitlier 
from a shower of volcanic ashes or from some other cause, up to a certain 
height ; and this idea is rendered the more probable from the fact, that Tivlieii 
these ruins were re- discovered they were again in a great degree buried, and 
required excavation. This change in the relative level of land and sea 
is the more remarkable, because about half a mile along the sea sliore 
towards the west, and standing at some distance from it in the sea, are tlie 
remains of columns and buildings which bear the names of the temples of 
the nymphs and JN^eptune, the tops of the broken columns being nearly on a 
level with the surface of the water, which is about five feet deep. 

But it is not with geology alone, as we have already stated, that physical 
geography is so intimately connected. It may be pressed into the service 
of history with equal effect. Let us take a single example. 

Sacred history narrates to us the occurrence of the seven years of plenty, 
succeeded by seven years of famine, that took place in Egypt during the 
period of Joseph's administration. Now the physical geography of tliat 
country throws a curious light on this subject, by suggesting the natural 
means that were probably employed by the Almighty for this purpose. 
On various parts of the cliffs in Nubia and Ethiopia, as at Hummeh and 
Senneh, &c. Dr. Lepsius observed, in the year 1 843, a number of ancient 
registries, marking the annual overfiow of the Nile, their average height 
being at aU points thirty feet above the highest level ever attained by the 
present yearly overflow. Soon afterwards Sir George Wilkinson, travelling 
over the same district for the purpose of investigating these curious in- 
scriptions, made a singular discovery in physical geography, namely, that 
at the southern part of this district there were vast flats of Nile mud, many 
miles across on both sides of the river ; spots in which are still cultivated 
by means of channels, though some of them are nine miles distant from the 
utmost level ever reached by the present annual overflow. The same ap- 
pearances he traced downwards from the plains of Ethiopia, through the 
narrow valley of Nubia, over the cataracts of Syene, and as far as tiie red 
sandstone rock which crosses the Nile at Djebel SilsiH. Below this point 
they ceased altogether, the Nile through the rest of its course to the sea 
having met with no perceptible change of level .through the many ages 
during which its valley has been inhabited. 

It is clear from these facts that in the days of the kings who have en- 
graven their registries on the rocks, the waters of a vast lake covered the 
plains of Ethiopia from the very mouth of the Astaboras, the last feeder of 
the Nile to the eastward, and stretched in an estuary to l>jebel Silsili. 
This is Sir Gardiner Wilkinson's own inference. Did it need confirmation, 
we have it in the circumstance that the Nile itself, before its junction with 
either of its western feeders, retains precisely the same character along the 
whole of that part of its course through central Africa with which we have 
lately become acquainted, frequently expanding into lakes. Egyptian i 
myths referred to the same circumstance, the priests telling Herodotus that 
the Nile came from the ocean, and flowed into the ocean again ; the fact 
being, as shown by physical geography, that the Nile, when first known to 
the Egyptians, flowed from a great lake, mistaken by them for the ocean. 

This lake by some means became discharged, and we are entitled to de- 
mand from history an account of the effects such an event must have pro- 
duced ; and these we find narrated by Moses in his account of the seven 
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years plenty and famine. What produces this discharge is another question, 
though -we may easQy conceive a natural cause : such as an abundant oyer- 
ilo^w one year, which by raising the level of the lake might occasion it to 
wear down its barriers and pour upon the plain below part of its own waters, 
as well as those of the overflow. This draining of the lake would be a 
gradual process, and might easily be extended over a period of seven years ; 
and as we know that the fertility of Egypt depends on the amount of its 
yearly inundation, this unusual increase of the waters would produce an 
unusual amount of plenty. When all this lake water was drained off, the 
reverse would take place. The blue Nile would have to force its unassisted 
way through the now watery mud of the lake's bottom ; would spread over 
its surface, becoming absorbed and evaporated, and hence much less would 
be carried down to the opposite issue from the lake, and a period of scarcity 
would ensue, continuing until the river had worked itself a new channel, 
and then the yearly overflow would appear as usual. 

We now come to the third and last point of our inquiry, the connection 
between physical geography and ethnology ; and this appears self-evident. 
The nature of a country determines the character of its inhabitants. It is 
no mere chance that the native of Africa or India is black, the European 
white. They are so because they are thus fltted for the countries where 
they dwell. It is no mere accident that makes the white man enterprising 
and delighting in toil and struggle, while the Hindoo is passive, indolent, 
and enduring. It is climate that produces their respective characters. 
The European would starve did he not earn his bread by the sweat of his 
brow, and the reward of his daily toil is a love of toU, both physical and 
intellectual. The tropical sun, on the other hand, forbids tiie exertion, 
while it nullifles the necessity of this constant labour ; and hence the physi- 
cal and intellectual character of the nations is formed by the daily habits 
and occupations of the various individuals of whom it is composed. 

We cannot conclude this subject better than by giving the following 
passages from M. de Lamartine,* in which he graphically points out the 
influence of nature in forming the character, and shows us how the scenes 
in which our cMLdhood has been passed, throw their colouring over all our 
after Hves. 

" Our tastes depend on the first view which nature presents to our eyes 
m the places of our birth, especially when these views are majestic and 
infinite, like mountains, sea, and sky. Our imagination is but the echo 
and reflection of the scenes which originally struck na. The first looks of 
Columbus, while an infant, were upon the heaven and the sea of Gtenoa. 
Astronomy and navigation soon Erected his thoughts to the spaces thus 
spread before his eyes. He peopled them in his imagination, before he 
filled their charts with continents and islands." 

Again, when speaking of Cromwell, we find the following passage : — 
" Eobert Cromwell, father of the ftiture sovereign of England, brought up 
his family in poverty, on a small estate upon the banks of the river Ouse, 
called Ely. The poor, rough, and unyielding nature of this moist country, 
the unbroken horizon, the muddy river, cloudy sky, miserable trees, 
scattered cottages, and rude manners of the inhabitants, were well cal- 



* See Lamftrtine'B Celebrated Characten. 
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culated to contract and sadden the disposition of a child. The character of 
the scenes in which we are hrought up impresses itself upon our souls. 
Great fanatics generally proceed from sad and sterile countries." ''As is 
the place, so is the man. The mind is a mirror before it becomes a home." 

C. 



THE DIGMTY OF SCHOOLMASTERS. 

TO THE EDITOE OF THE ENGLISH JOUBNAL OF EDtTCATION. 
SiK, 

I am sorry to see that the ridiculous discussion commenced some years 
ago on the social position of the elementary schoolmaster is not yet brought 
to a termination. It betrays an ignorance of the world totally inexcusable 
in a schoolmaster. He ought to know that so long as his profession is not 
sufficiently lucrative to enable him to vie with the clerical, legal, and 
medical professors, in splendidly furnished houses, servants, carriages and 
horses, ** society" will not admit him within its pale. He has not yet 
attained even to the minimum degree of "respectability" — ^the keeping 
of a gig. 

The following passage from Pascal may be of use, if inserted in the 
Joi^nah 

I remain, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 
April 11th, 1857. A Schoolmastek. 

"How well has it been determined to judge men by their exterior rather 
than by their interior qualities ! Who shall pass the first of us two ? Who 
will yield his place to another ? The least clever. But I am as clever as 
he is. It will then be necessary to fight for it. But he has four footmen, 
and I have only one, that is visible ; there is only to count. It is then for 
me to give up ; and I am a fool if I contest the point. I^ow here we are 
at peace by tiiis means, which is the greatest of earthly blessings.'* — Pascal 
on Social Distinctions. 



iNatjnuES TO BE MADE BY Teachers OF THEMSELVES. — Is youT prime object 
merely to promote your own present interests, or are you prepared to sacrifice those very 
interests to the nobler designs of your vocation ? Do your duties call forth the deepest 
emotions of your being, the divinest energies of your nature ? Do you feel that you 
are forming characters, not merely cramming heads ? Do you look forward with hope 
and fear to the future destiny of every individual entrusted to your care ? Do you feel 
your toil to be a noble pleasure, or an immitigated bore? Ask yourselves these 
questions now ; for assuredly in after time you will be invoked by memory, summoned 
to the tribunal of blessed or blighted hearts, and questioned thus by those whom you 
have guided to happiness and victory, or left undone. — JDr. Cornish on Education. 
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HOW TO WRITE ENGLISH.— IN^o. 3. 

.LAINNESS and natural simplicity are essential to effective style. 
Mr. Macaulay, in his late writings, has departed sadly from this 
canon. We find him often studying effect, not merely in the 
arrangement of his narrative and its colouring, but in the collo- 
cation or repetition of words, and especially in the abrupt brevity 
of some sentences, and the rhetorical elongation of others. At the 
same time he is one of the very best artificial writers who ever 
lived. His great art consists in painting incidents. He fascinates the 
reader by using the smallest facts familiar to every day life, and en- 
grafting them with wonderful effect into his story. Like Sir Archibald 
Alison, he is diffuse to an excess ; but whereas one is simply prolix, the 
other infuses power and beauty into every sentence he writes. If he lives 
ninety years longer, and publishes no faster than he has hitherto done, he 
will in that period about finish the reign of William the Fourth. It is a 
sad pity that so vigorous a mind will not be able to give us the benefit of 
any of his powers on the portentous events of the last half century, and 
especially of these times. 

These are reasons for cultivating the invaluable power of condensation. 
Very few ever attain it. The charm of dwelling on one's own ideas is too 
great to allow a wise curtailment of words. Mr. Macaulay, however, 
as regards style, is one of the most accurate writers of the day, and is 
certainly one of the safest models. Nevertheless he sometimes sins in 
verbal redundancies. Here is an instance, and there are many others. 
"Madame de Maintenon had," he says, "a tact which surpassed the tact 
of her sex as much as the tact of her sex surpasses the tact of ours." 
Better thus — " A tact which surpassed that of her sex as much as female 
tact surpasses ours :" or, " as much as the tact of women surpasses that of 
men." Again, he speaks of "a colony as more important indeed than Massa- 
chusetts, Virginia, or Jamaica ; but, like Massachusetts, Virginia, or Jamaica, 
dependent on the mother country ?" Instead of this ill-sounding repetition 
of the names of these States, why did he not write, " but, like them, 
dependent on the mother country." Mr. Macaulay seems sometimes to 
thmk it an evil to use a pronoun. Now it is the exact purpose of a pro- 
noun to enable one to avoid this awkward repetition of nouns. But these 
are only occasional blemishes ; to which my attention has been called by a 
writer in leaser's Magazine, who writes two long essays on " Literary 
Style," criticising other people's blunders with Httle mercy, and com- 
mitting them himself with great liberality. He says of a popular novelist — 

'^ But we willingly admit that, in point of simplicity and ease of style, there is in his 
last two works a great improvement. That of his former novels is too stilted and high 
flown, and the author, haimted with the idea of the necessity of keeping up the dignity 
of his subject, adopted a phraseology," &c. 

" That " must have an antecedent. What is it ? According to all rule 
it is '* improvement," which is nonsense. Is it then the " simplicity and 
ease of style " which this critic would decry as "too stilted and high 
flown?" Scarcely. What he really does mean is, that the style of the 
former novels was so. But he has entirely failed to express it, and has 
written nonsense instead. "Haunted with** is incorrect; it should be 
"haunted by." Eepulsive awkwardnesses of expression occur in many 
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parts of these ill- written essays. Here is one out of many. '' He is 
certainly one of the least squeamish writers who ever employed the pen of 
religious controversy." In the first place no one can be correctly said to 
employ his own pen ; we use what is our own, and employ that which is 
another's. " To employ oneself" is little better than a vulgarism. But to 
say that a writer " employs the pen of religious controversy " is worthy 
only of the eenranf 8 haU ; and is an inBtructiTe specimen of that slip-dop 
style and silly finery, against which I would especially caution all boys 
and girls. AU that is really expressed might have been as usual better 
said by shortening the sentences and using two words instead of nine ; I 
mean by inserting the word " polemical " before the word " writers " and 
leaving out aU that follow. ** Polemical " means what the writer intended 
by the incorrect term of " religious controversy." Controversy is not 
religious in any sense of the word, nor do these two words express that the 
controversy* is about religion ; indeed some controversies about religion 
are irreligious. These however are minor errors when compared to such 
sentences as these. '^ We should not have noticed it at all, hut for the 
reason we have already given — lecavse we believe it to be, &c." This use 
of the word "but" instead of "except" is scarcely admissible, and 
derives sanction from few good English writers; and then almost invariably 
when it commences a sentence thus : — " But for your known courage I 
should" &c. The misuse however, of "because" is a positive blunder. 
The writer means " namely that we believe," &c. If the reader thinks 
otherwise let him apply the best test to a sentence of doubtful propriety, 
namely that of denuding it of all redundant words. The sentence in 
• ^question wiU then read thus — " We should not notice it but for the reason 
&cause," &c. A beautiful model certainly for a graiomatical critic who 
in the next page beseeches us not to pollute the pure weU of EngHsh 
undefiled, and deals forth charges ad libitum of " vulgarity," " conceit," 
"farrago of nonsense," and "faults against grammar, taste and propriety." 
It would be as weU moreover that a gentleman who affords more than one 
proof that he has yet to learn that "not" and "nor" are negatives and 
together make an affirmative, should profit by his own " words of advice 
and warning :" — 

"The first object of every author ought to be to write correctly ; the secood, to write 
naturally aud unaffectedly j and the third, to write gracefully ana attractively." 

These are excellent rules. We will take leave to add a fourth : — ^Until 
you can do this don't write at all ; at least not as a censor of other people's 
style. 

I have noticed these two essays because they enable me to warn young 
writers against being induced to suppose that what they read in the 
most esteemed periodical literature (in which Fraser^s Magazine justly 
ranks) is necessarily a good model. ITo periodical can maintain a high 
standard in all its articles. It is dif&cult for the best of them to maintain a 
staff of contributors all of whom are above mediocrity. A very bad style 
of writing will frequently be found in the most eminent of our reviews, 
and oftener still in magazines. 'Eo editor can always steer dear of these 
mishaps. 

* Th]£ writer's idea of a controversialist is a strange one. He thinks Father Newman 
is tme^pioJUd in point of style as a oontroversiaUst, beca^ise his manner is Hvely, although 
in the next sentence he pronounces him to be weak in argument^ prodigious in 
■i^raii^oD, and tnuufpcrent in sophistry] 
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A very excellent book on the subject I am discnssing has just been 'Senf^^ \. *"" ^ 
to me, entitled " Modem English. Literature, its blemishes and defects, by i 

Henry H. Breen, Esq."* It is a most important aid to the correction of 
popular vices in style and grammar. This book, if it be widely circulated 
and well studied, will do even more than Dean Trench's books to raise both 
the standard and appreciation of what English is ; and how we should write 
and speak it. 

Mr. Breen divides his book into Errors of Composition, Blunders, Man- 
nerism, Criticism, Plagiarism, &c. Under each of these heads he has 
collected numerous examples of faults, great and smaQ, which will be of 
infinite value to the public at large : for I cordially agree with the author 
that " the most striking characteristic of EngKsh literature in the nine- 
teenth century is the loose and ungrammatical diction which disfigures 
every species of prose composition. * * We have a hundred 
Alisons for one Macaulay. Nay, I believe it could be shown that in pro- 
portion as the English language has been improved, the art of composition 
has been neglected." 

The best writers are seldom free from faults, and scarcely any are always 
grammatical. Hence the necessity of such papers as these. Many will 
doubt the correctness of so dark a picture and grave a charge against the 
English literature of these times. Mr. Breen' s book shall help us tq.'^li- • 
stantiate it. Here are ample specimens and proofs : — ^ « 

BAD GTtAMKAK. 

Macaulay. — " The poetry and eloquence of the Augustan age was as- 
siduously studied," &c. 

Sydney Smith. — "An officer on European and on Indian service, are in 
very different situations." 

Gtbhon. — " The use of fraud and perfidy, of cruelty and injustice, were 
often subservient," &c. "The pronunciation of the two vowels ha/ve 
been," &c. 

Dean Trench. — " Sir Thomas More so writes it, although not many so 
late as him :" — id est, " so late as him wrote it !" 

Alison. — "Often Caulincourt or Duroc were up with him, hard at 
work," &c. 

Junius. — "l^either Charles nor his brother were qualified," &c. 

If Israeli the elder. — "Ko one can have lost their character," &c. 

Sir JE. Lytton Buhoer. — " The literature of France, Germany, and Eng- 
land are at least as necessary for a man." Literature should have been 
plural. 

Blair. — "How far each of the three epic poets have distinguished 
themselves." 

BAD ENGLISH; OB NONSENSE. 

Alison. — " "We know to what causes our past reverses have been owing, 
and we will have ourselves to blame if," &c. 

Ilr. Breen himself! — " There is nothing that demonstrates the prevalence 
of ungrammatical Action so much as the occurrence of it in our critics, 

I -~— i— I ■ , I II I J 

* Longman's: pp. 307, 8va. 1857. 
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grammariauB, and compilers of dictionaries : aa when we meet with a writer 
professedly descanting upon rules of grammar, and violating those rules in 
the yery comments he makes upon them." 

Mr. Breen feU into this mishap by expressing the same thing twice over 
in the same sentence. If we cut off the whole of the last half, beginning 
" as when we," &c. the first becomes a good and complete sentence : or if 
we substitute " writers " for the useless words " as when we meet with a 
writer," the sentence becomes good English. The meeting with the writer 
is quite irrelevant to the sul^'ect. This is not his only mistake by any 
means. In page 14 he* strays entirely from his subject, which is about 
singulars and plurals, — ^launches into a digression, in which he censures the 
idolatry of authorities, — and then suddenly reverts to " this error," of which 
the antecedent is the said idolatry, and not the grammatical blunder he 
meant to revert to. No writer ever gave better illustrations of his own 
just comment on the " little attention tiiat is paid to perspicuity ; in other 
words, to the relation in which the different members of a sentence should 
stand towards each otiier." 

V 

^ MOSE BLVKDJSBS IS OEEAT WBTTEES. 

Sydney Smith, — " It is to this last new feature in the supposed Gkune 
Laws, to which we intend to confine," &c. To, to which ! 

Southey, — " Let me see who do I know among them?" 

This is among the most frequent and most vidgar blunders made, viz., the 
use of the nominative instead of the objective case of the pronoun " who." 
" JFho did you see ?" is very common, but equally wrong. 

Hallam, — '' In the latter also religious and grammatical learning go hand 
in hand." 

Macaulay. — ** The blessings which political and intellectual freedom h(we 
brought in their train." 

Latham correctly says — '^ The logical and historical analysis of a language 
generally in some degree coincides." 

Hallam and Macaulay seem to forget that two adjectives never make a 
singular noun plural. Mr. Breen, however, truly remarks that the sense 
is nevertheless sacrificed, for a single thing cannot properly be said to coin- 
cide. The sentence should be expressed thus — ' The logical and historical 
analyses coincide.' 

Shoals of writers get into scrapes through an awkward habit of beginning 
their sentences at the wrong end, or in the middle, or any where but at the 
right place. Here is an example from Blair — " They are the ardent senti- 
ments of honour, and that only can kindle the fire of genius." In the first 
place he uses the plural, " they are," instead of the singular *' it is," and 
"only" for alone. But why not begin with the sentiments, with which 
he is about to speak ? What is the good of ** they are," or " it is ?" Why 
not simply say — " The ardent sentiments of honour, &c. can alone kindle," 
&c. It is much simpler, more expressive, and, Hke most simple things, 
more elegant. Simplex munditiis is a good motto for young writers : it is 
strangely ignored by old writers. 

The wrong preposition obtains so constantly, that with some writers it is 
only by a rare accident that they use the right one. Here are plenty of 
examples : — 
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Carhfle. — ''We should draw quite a different condusioii to Paul's/' 
{2b forfram. We agree with, object to, but differ /rom.) 

UrankUn — "The favourable reception of their writings with the public," 
instead of by the public. 

Channing, — " To ingraft himself to an old imperial tree." (We ingraft 
on, not to a tree.) 

Lindley Murray. — " We shall enumerate the principal features of speech, 
and give them some explanation." (This is not aU what he intends to do. 
He is not going to explain ajaything to the features of speech, as he caUs them : 
but to give his readers some explanation of them : but he expresses the 
former and not the latter object, by that which he has so carelessly written. 

Alison, who affords endless examples of every kind of blunder that can 
be perpetrated, writes thus — " (>/* various natural and acquired excellence, 
it is hard to say whether the British or French soldiers were the most ad- 
mirable." (For of read for. But this sentence is altogether bad, and 
affords another example of one turned upside down. Is not this shorter, 
and better ? " It is hard to say whether French or British soldiers excelled 
the most, either in natural or acquired qualities." 

" Neither" is to be followed by "nor," yet many writers forget it. 

S&idh&y, — " ^Neither by them or me." 

"But" and "that" are each great stumbling blocks. 

Southey. — " There can be no question hut that both the language and 
the characters must be Hebrew." "But" and "both" are each re- 
dundant. But is also incorrect; nevertheless Dean Trench says — "He 
never doubts hut he knows." Now what does "but" mean in these 
sentences ? Can the writer, who put it in, tell us ? " There can be no 
question that the language," &c. is surely enough to express what Southev 
meant to say; and the conjunction "and" expresses all that "both 
expresses. The use of "but" is a pure impertinence in each of these 
sentences. We may just as well insert " peradventure ;" indeed it woidd 
have more meaning. 

I have in this paper striven to show how very great is the need of 
reformation, even in the chief requirements of style, beginning with gram- 
mar itself. In my next I shall deal with the prevalent defects in modes 
of expression — the/tM et norma loquendi. 
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MIDDLE CLASS SCHOOLS. 

I UT little has yet been effected for the improvement of the education 
of that large class of children who belong to the order of society 
between the journeyman labourer and the gentry. The old 
fashioned grammar school was designed in some measure for this 
intermediate class : and there was a hope that that particularly 
useless Board which slumbers under the title of a "Charity Com- 
mission," somewhere in the purlieus of St. James's Square, would 
have restored these schools to a state of usefulness. That being, however, a 
hopeless hope, it is refreshing to find country gentlemen, aided by good 
schoolmasters, supplpng the defect in at least some of our old grammar 
schools, by their own individual energies. 

We have just received a report of the Pains wick Grammar School, in 
which W. H. Hyett, Esq. takes an unremitting interest ; and we hasten to 
lay before our readers such facts from it as may serve to show how much 
may be done by individual gentlemen, not only to restore grammar schools 
to their original objects, but to make them the means of leavening the 
middle cLisscs with an order of intelligence and an amount and quality of 
education of which they are as a class very scantily possessed. 

The first class in this Painswick school receives a much better education 
than many a boy obtains in the lower forms of our public schools. Now 
the whole character of a town or village will be entirely changed by such 
a school : just as we have known a whole community demoralised by the 
example of a single profligate in some elevated position.* 

After stating that the average attendance has increased and is now 139.6 
out of 191.6 on the books, some pages are devoted to a lament over the 
number of children in the place who are stiU without schooling, and un- 
employed, and which the writer of the report seems to imagine strangely 
enough is very large. It is 23 per cent of boys and 33 of girls, which for 
a small agricultural town is remarkably small. In the whole kingdom, the 
proportions returned by the census were 38 per cent, of the boys and 51.5 
of the girls. The real truth however is, that the per centage is much greater 
throughout the kingdom. Mr. Horace Mann's returns and calculations are, 
as we have already demonstrated in past volumes of this Journal, no 
approximation whatever to the facts, and are on the face of them obviously 
fallacious. Let Painswick take heart. It is far in advance of the rest of 
England, and especially so of similar localities. Mr. Hyett and his ex- 
cellent master are entitled to the highest praise for what they have done 
and are doing. 

Rome was not built in a day ; and the education of a country town com- 
munity goes as rapidly forward as can reasonably be expected, which turns 
out ten or a dozen well educated lads a year, where fifty years ago it was a 
marvel, we will be sworn, if as many were half as well educated in a 
generation ! The report says : — 

" In this parish alone, 329 out of 746 children, or 44 per cent, (by the table in the 
foregoing note for all England, 67 per cent.) of all between 3 and 16, who might be, but 
are not at school. Some of them, it is true, may have been, and have left it ; and a few 
may attend Sunday schools. Still there can be no doubt, that after making a full de- 

* There was once a town in a midland county thus debaded for years by a drunken 
rector. 
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duction for those at work, or who may be kept at home in household services, a very 
large proportion are loitering about the streets and fields, in idleness and mischief, 
destined to live lives of destitution, drunkenness, and crime, to which a youth of idleness 
is the door of entrance. To leam the remedy, we must know the cause. What is the cause } 

"Clearly the indifference of parents to the education of their children. Not so much 
that they are tempted by the wages their children may earn to send them to work rather 
than to school ; for we see that there are 209 children, neither earning wages nor at 
school ; while there are only 120 kept from school by work; the parents of the latter 
being also more or less influenced by the same indifference. 

'' That the wages earned by children are the chief cause of the empty schools of which 
-we hear so much, was the universal opinion, till the educational returns of the census, 
published in 1854, threw an unexpected light upon the subject. (?) They show that far 
the largest proportion of children, who oi^ht to he, but are not, at school, are actually 
not at work.* Still the opinion that work is the main cause of absence from school 
continues to hold iter ground. That to a certain extent it is the symptom of the evil, is 
no doubt true ; but that it is the cause is a fatal misconception ; for it leads zealous 
educationalists to look to remedies of difficult application aad of doubtful benefit, while 
they pass by the true cause, and neglect the best treatment." * ♦ * * 

How can we work education, so that the people will value and seek after it ? 

1st. By making it more practical. While we are really preparing the young for the 
straggle of life, let us bring it home to the hearts of parents that this is what we are 
doing ; that our schools really teach that, without which better wages and social advance- 
ment cannot be expected. 

** 2ndly. By making schools the actual immediate and direct step to the better places 
of employment — ^places open to advance — advance, for which the school has already 
qualified. Let the affection of the parent once feel that this is so — that the school is the 
door to a life of successful industry, comfort, and happiness, and ^ parallel desks and 
benches' will no longer be as empty as they have been. 

'' How, practically, can we effect this ? In our boys' and girls' school we are making 
both these efforts. 

*'Aj3 to the first point, you know that we have, for some time past, striven to impart 
such manual dexterity and technical knowledge as assists active industiy in any avocation, 
such has makes men better workmen, and more able to provide for their families, and 
women better housewives and mothers. Whether it be to this that we owe the increase 
of scholars and school fees, and the greater regularity of attendance noticed above, it is 
perhaps too early to venture an opinion, but we believe that our retaining children to a 
more advanced age can be distinctly traced to it. 

'' For the second point, that of making the school a direct stepping stone to good 
employment, we reprint two short addresses to our richer neighbours, respectftilly 
pointing out that when they want to employ the young they may do better to select 
from those who, having conducted themselves well at school, will be recommended by 
the teachers, than by engaging comparative strangers at mops or statute fairs. These 
addresses are intended also to be circulated among parents, that they may feel, if they 
wish their children to begin life well, that the school is the best starting point. 

** Our attempts thus to render education amongst us more popular, by making it more 
practical, have hitherto been chiefly directed to the boys. Witii the same view we have 
lately turned our attention to the girls The postponement of the education of the softer 
to that of the rougher sex seems common to other places besides that of Painswick. In 
reflecting on parental apathy, as the cause of persistent ignorance, the question suggests 
itself, whether it would not be well to attend more than we do to the education of future 
mothers. If we did, and taught them in their own persons the value of a good practical 
education, the influence which it would give them with their husbands, and the mother's 
affection for her child, would go far to secure education to the next generation. It is 
thus, slowly it may be, but surely, that we shall best combat this general neglect of 
schooling. To wipe out national ignorance and prejudice is not the work of a day, nor 
of an act of Parliament. 

*^ Let us recollect too, that in thus educating the mothers of future generations, while 
through their instrumentality we shall eventually dear our streets and bye-wajs of the 
idle and the ignorant, and transfer them to our schools as industrious and intelligent 

* This is a false deduction. It by no means follows that children neither at work or 

at M^pol are nnedacated. Nmnben are educated at home or at private tutors. 

i 
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scholars, we sliall at the saiud time probably do more for the great and highest aim of all 
education, than any of our schools seem yet to have effected. The complaint that with 
all our modem appliances, we haye as yet tnade but little impressioa on the religious 
habits of the people, is almost universal, and, it is to be feared, too true. May it not be 
traced to the neglected education of the girls ? We all know the inestimable blessing of 
the little prayer taught by a loving mother, lisped it may be on the lips of infency only 
for a short year or two, but never forgotten — ^tne seed of many an earnest thought and 
action in manhood and old age — thoughts and actions which, it is to be feared, mere 
school teaching too often fails to call forth. If you would supply the great object of all 
teaching, educate motheks." 

Keports such as these do a "world of good. They deserve a large cir- 
culation. This one is so designed, and sold at sixpence. The promoters 
say — " The objects proposed in printing a local school report for general 
circulation are these: — ^To show, by the practical details of a single instance, 
how private subscriptions, liberally advanced, lead to pubHc grants ; how, 
acting and reacting on each other, they raise funds, by which a competent 
staff of teachers may be obtained; and how these, under Government 
regulations and inspection, infuse into their schools improved modes of 
instruction, and adapt to local exigency schemes of industrial training, 
calculated to modify the prejudices of the middle classes against the edu- 
cation of the poor, and to render it more popular with the poor themselves; 
and thus, by ponfxiNG to the chief cause of national i&sorajsce, to sito- 

«E8T ItEUSBIES FOB A GBEAX NATIONAL EVIL." 



CHUECH SEEVICES FOR CHILDEEN. 

TO THE EDITOE OF THE SNGXJSB JOUBNAL OF XDXJCATIOlir. 

Sib, 

It would be doing School Managers no small kindness if you or any of 
your correspondents would suggest a good mode of bringing Public Worship 
to bear upon School-children. This might be effected either by some 
modiffcation of existing services, or by forming some religious exercise on 
purpose. All are agreed that the great majority of children taken to church 
cannot be expected to enter into the service, or to relish the mere atten- 
dance — ^but what better course to provide is the difficulty. Simply not to 
take them to church, but to dismiss them to their homes at the hour of 
service, would be practically a license for them to rove about the streets 
and do mischief to their clothes, (a consideration pf which their parents 
will quickly remind you) even if they fall into no worse practices. It may 
be said, keep them at the school and have a service there : to this the 
objection is, that the school room has none of the associations of a place of 
worship. The special service would be very like a gallery lesson, especially 
if the School Teacher (and no curate or Sunday school teacher would pro- 
bably be so efficient) is selected to deliver it. The parents also will not 
relii^ this detention of their children; they couple Sunday and church 
attendance in strict union, where a profession of religion is made. The 
whole subject, in short, is beset with difficulties, and imperatively calls for 
discussion. I should rejoice at an amiable controversy about it. 

My own idea of the beat plan, (if not too Utopian), would be to encourage 
«ome gifted clergymen to lay themselves out for a ministry to children ; that 
one such person should be appointed chaplain for all the schools in a town, 
and that some one church should be used (in a city, the Cathedral woidd 
be the very building) as the children's church, and that there he should 
assemble ihem and preach in any mode he deemed best. Hoping for more 
light on the subject, I remaui. Sir, &c. 

Saint James', Gloucester, April 15th, 1857. ^^^ EMMBIB. 
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NATURAL HISTORY.— MARVELS FROM PLINY. 

^ET any one wlio wishes to feast Ms appetite for the marvellous, and 
at the same time to be studying a grave and philosophising writer, 
open that part of " Pliny's Natural History " (Books viii to xi) in 
which he treats of the history of animals. 

In the preceding book (vii), wliich professes to treat of mankind, 
he would find sufficient matter for many Othellos to tell, and many 
wondering Desdemonas to hear ; Anthropophagi in plenty ; and if 
not ''men whose heads do grow beneath their shoulders/' at all events he 
could find Astomi, having no mouths at all, but living altogether upon scents f 
and if these be not enough, there are Sciapodes, with feet so large that on 
hot days they lie on their backs and put them up as a natural umbrella. 

But it is upon animals that Pliny has concentrated his powers : for with the 
book in our hands we can put down wonders at every step, as we go through 
his list. He begins with the elephant, probably thus honouring it on ac< 
count of its size. We learn that it worships the sun and moon ; by a kind 
of worship novel perhaps, consisting in blowing water through its trunk ; 
also, that when it throws grass and leaves into the air it is performing a 
religious ceremony of its own. Moreover that it is a very truthM animal 
itself, and will not embark in a ship until the captain has bound himself by 
a solemn oath to attend to its safety. 

Among various instances of ingenuity, it is mentioned that when tormen* 
ted by files it has a way of first making its skin smoolh, so as to induce 
the files to settle, and then suddenly contracting it into wrinkles, it squeezes 
its unsuspecting victims to death in the creases. It cannot endure the grunt 
of swine or the sight of mice. It keeps one of its tusks always sharp for 
fighting, the other it uses for ordinary purposes. The Rhinoceros j| one of 
the elephant's chief enemies ; and to make sure of him always sharpens hi& 
horn against a stone before attacking him. A good deal is said about the 
contests of the elephant with the serpent ; which would seem always to> 
take place after a prescribed form (and as our author says) because nature take& 
pleasure in snch matches. The serpent drops from a tree upon the elephant, 
and encircles him in its folds; l^e elephant endeaTours to rub himself 
against a rock or large tree : this the serpent prevents by entangling his 
tail in his feet : the elephant, with his trunk, endeavours to untie the knots : 
the serpent then inserts his head in the elephant's eyes, nostrils, and ears, 
which last mentioned the elephant cannot reach with his trunk ; he sucks 
tiie elephant's blood with peculiar pleasure, as we are told, because of its 
coolness ; till at last the elephant falls, and in his fall crushes his enemy : 
the whole forming a tableau worthy of Astley^s Amphitheatre. 

The mention of this leads Pliny to speak of serpents, which he must 
have considered to be adventurous as well as ingenious animals, for he says 
that when they want to remove from one country to another and cannot 
pass by land, they intrust themselves to the water; three or four of them 
plaiting or weaving themselves together so as to form a water-tight boat of 
living basket-work, and lifting their heads high to serve as masts and sails. 

Next comes a wonderful animal, the AchHs ; an inhabitant of the ''island 
of Scandinavia," not unlike a horse in shape, but with no joints to its legs. 
On tluB account it cannot lie down, but takes its rest leaning against a tree ; 
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by cutting down the tree it is captured, for it cannot rise when once on tlie 
ground. It cannot spend a comfortable life, for it has likewise th.e 
very inconvenient appendage of a large upper lip, which would be sadly in. 
its way were it not for the simple expedient of walking backwards, instead 
of forwards, when grazing. There is also an animal named the Catoblepas, 
whose glance, if it meets the glance of a man, causes instant death. But; 
what does the considerate animal do? It always walks with its head 
down to the ground. But not so the Basilisk: though a serpent, it 
erects itself straight upon the end of its tail, and progresses (we are not told 
how) in this imposing manner, continually looking round on purpose, and thus 
destroying not merely animals, but plants and trees, and causing even stones 
to break to pieces. Yet nature, says Pliny, has provided a match for it in 
the weasel, for if a weasel be put in the basilisk's hole, both basilisk and 
weasel will die. 

The Amphisbsena, another seipent, has a head where its tail ought to be : 
others stiffen themselves like a lance, and project themselves so as to transfix 
their enemies. 

The Egyptian ichneumon, before it attacks serpents, fits itself with armour 
for the purpose. It rolls itself in mud and suffers the first coat to dry ; 
then rolls itself again, covering itself with layer after layer till it is as hard 
as a stone. It is also the chief foe of the crocodile. When the latter 
animal is troubled with leeches in his mouth and throat, he lies on the bank 
with his mouth open : upon which a small wren enters his mouth and em- 
ploys itself in removing the leeches which annoy its Mend. The operation 
over, the crocodile goes to sleep, still with its mouth open ; of this the ich* 
neumon takes advantage, jumps down his throat, and feeds upon his vitals. 

The hippopotamus, when gorged with over feeding, searches for a stout 
and shMjp reed, against which he strikes his leg so as to pierce it. When 
he thiiSs he has let himself bleed long enough, he closes the place with 
mud. 

To come down to smaller animal s : when a pair of Alpine mice, or mar- 
mots, are collecting food at the time of laying up their winter store of 
provision, one of tiie animals lies down ; the other piles upon its body 
whatever is to be carried home : then taking the end of his partner's tail 
in his mouth, drags away body load and all to the nest where they live. 
This is the reason, says Pliny, that their backs are always scratched : and 
no wonder. 

The hedgehog has another way of carrying his food home ; he lies down 
and rolls in the middle of it, and goes away with it sticking on his spines. 
It is to be supposed that when he comes home, he finds some one to take 
them off for him. 

The melis, or marten, can so distend its outer skin, Kke a bladder, sepa- 
rate from its flesh, that blows or bites cannot injure it. 

It must not be supposed that Pliny tells nothing but such marvels and 
travellers' tales : on the contrary, there can be found in him many facts of 
great value, laboriously collected. We have taken the above fi:om book 
viii, on land animals : in time we shall come to the birds and fishes. 

r. I. 
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RAGGED SCHOOLS. 

>YiJS'G between the criminal and destitute and the industrious 
well-to-do poor children, there is a large horde who are by slow 
degrees and very scantily embraced by Ragged Schools. In June 
last it seemed good to the Committee of Council to put forth a 
minute, whereby great encouragement was given to these schools, 
and sundry grants promised in aid of their teachers' salaries, and 
even of the food given to the children. Whereupon philanthrophy 
was jubilant ; and ragged schools threatened to increase and multiply apace ; 
which seems to have alarmed the treasury, for lo ! another edict has just 
issued, confining these munificent grants to reformatories, or to such ragged 
schools as can get it certified by two justices that none other children 
frequent them than such as are either prone to become criminal, or are 
without house and home — intensely vagrant in short. Now very few, if any, 
ragged schools are wholly filled by such outcast urchins. Some few are 
always admitted because their parents are too poor or ill disposed to give 
them the benefit of schooling for which they would have to pay ; and who 
(as Miss Carpenter, of Bristol, very justly says,) *' would grow up without 
any education, and consequently become an incubus on the community." 
In a circulsir recently printed on this subject, it is truly argued that, **to 
be efficient for their object of giving a useful education to this class, ragged 
schools must be good ; to be good they must be far more expensive than 
ordinary schools, no pence being paid by the children, and besides this, and 
in various ways, the expenditure being greater. More than double the 
amount of pecimiary outlay and voluntary exertions are needed to make a 
ragged school good, than a day school ; and it is a principle already re- 
cognised by Government that aid shall he granted, with inspection, in 
proportion to the effort made,** 

"Ragged schools should, therefore, Teceive a, larger amount of aid froTO. 
the educational grant than day schools, and this aid should be so directed 
as to secure the school being good, and therefore efficient." 

The new regulation is clearly intended to check an obvious abuse. The 
grants are on a far more liberal scale than those made to common day schools. 
Consequently common day schools have a direct inducement to become, or 
pretend that they are, ragged schools. The prevention of the abuse, how- 
ever, will well nigh extinguish the use along with it. Ragged schools 
cannot be exclusively filled with a purely criminal class, or with houseless 
and homeless young vagabonds. There must always be a good number of 
those we have described. The necessity is to prevent any from being 
admitted who can get into common schools, and a certificate to the effect 
that all such were rigorously excluded might, one would imagine, suffice. 

A very large grant of public money — probably more than half a million — 
will be voted this year for education, and none of it will be more usefully 
applied than that which goes to ragged and reformatory schools, both of 
which are " distinctly recognised " by the June minute of the Committee 
of Council, and which will form perhaps the most interesting if not the 
most i'riportant part of the dealings of Government with education on 
the principle that the whole need not the physician ; and that society is 
first concerned in the cure of those whose diseases are nozious to itself. 

2 b 
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by cutting down the tree it is captured, for it cannot rise when once on th.e 
ground. It cannot spend a comfortable life, for it has likewise the 
very inconvenient appendage of a large upper lip, which would be sadly in 
its way were it not for the simple expedient of walking backwards, instead, 
of forwards, when grazing. There is also an animal named the Catoblepas, 
whose glance, if it meets the glance of a man, causes instant death. But 
what does the considerate animal do? It always walks with its head 
down to the ground. But not so the Basilisk: though a serpent, it 
erects itself straight upon the end of its tail, and progresses (we are not told 
how) in this imposing manner, continually looking round on purpose, and thus 
destroying not merely animals, but plantis and trees, and causing even stones 
to break to pieces. Yet nature, says Pliny, has provided a match for it in 
the weasel, for if a weasel be put in the basilisk's hole, both basilisk and 
weasel will die. 

The Amphisbaena, another serpent, has a head where its tail ought to be : 
others stiffen themselves like a lance, and project themselves so as to transfix 
their enemies. 

The Egyptian ichneumon, before it attacks serpents, fits itself with armour 
for the purpose. It rolls itself in mud and suffers the first coat to dry ; 
then rolls itself again, covering itself with layer after layer till it is as hard 
as a stone. It is also the chief foe of the crocodile. When the latter 
animal is troubled with leeches in his mouth and throat, he lies on the bank 
with his mouth open : upon which a small wren enters his mouth and em- 
ploys itself in removing the leeches which annoy its Mend. The operation 
over, the crocodile goes to sleep, still with its mouth open ; of this the ich- 
neumon takes advantage, jumps down his throat, and feeds upon his vitals. 

The hippopotamus, when gorged with over feediog, searches for a stout 
and shm) reed, against which he strikes his leg so as to pierce it. When 
he thinxs he has let himself bleed long enough, he closes the place with 
mud. 

To come down to smaller animals : when a pair of Alpine mice, or mar- 
mots, are collecting food at the time of laying up their winter store of 
provision, one of &e animals lies down ; the other piles upon its body 
whatever is to be carried home : then taking the end of his partner's tail 
in his mouth, drags away body load and all to the nest where they live. 
This is the reason, says Pliny, that their backs are always scratched : and 
no wonder. 

The hedgehog has another way of carrying his food home ; he lies down 
and rolls in the middle of it, and goes away with it sticking on his spines. 
It is to be supposed that when he comes home, he finds some one to take 
them off for him. 

The melis, or marten, can so distend its outer skin, like a bladder, sepa- 
rate fix)m its fiesh, that blows or bites cannot injure it. 

It must not be supposed that Pliny tells nothing but such marvels and 
travellers' tales : on &e contrary, there can be found in him many facts of 
great value, laboriously collected. We have taken the above from book 
viii, on land animals : in time we shall come to the birds and fishes. 

r. I. 
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RAGGED SCHOOLS. 

yTH^'G between the criminal and destitute and the industrious 
well-to-do poor children, there is a large horde who are by slow 
degrees and very scantily embraced by Ragged Schools. In June 
last it seemed good to the Committee of Council to put forth a 
minute, whereby great encouragement was given to these schools, 
and sundry grants promised in aid of their teachers' salaries, and 
even of the food given to the children. "Whereupon philanthrophy 
was jubilant ; and ragged schools threatened to increase and multiply apace ; 
which seems to have alarmed the treasury, for lo ! another edict has just 
issued, confining these munificent grants to reformatories, or to such ragged 
schools as can get it certified by two justices that none other children 
frequent them than such as are either prone to become criminal, or are 
without house and home — intensely vagrant in short. Now very few, if any, 
ragged schools are wholly filled by such outcast urchins. Some few are 
always admitted because their parents are too poor or ill disposed to give 
them the benefit of schooling for which they would have to pay ; and who 
(as Miss Carpenter, of Bristol, very justly says,) ** would grow up without 
any education, and consequently become an incubus on the community." 
In a circular recently printed on this subject, it is truly argued that, *'to 
be efficient for their object of giving a useful education to this class, ragged 
schools must be good ; to be good they must be far more expensive than 
ordinary schools, no pence being paid by the children, and besides this, and 
in various ways, the expenditure being greater. More than double the 
amount of pecuniary outlay and voluntary exertions are needed to make a 
ragged school good, than a day school ; and it is a principle already re- 
cognised by Government that aid shall he ffranted, with insjpection, in 
proportion to the effort made J' 

"Ea^ed schools should, therefore, receive a, larger amount of aid from. 
the educational grant than day schools, and this aid should be so directed 
as to secure the school being good, and therefore efficient." 

The new regulation is clearly intended to check an obvious abuse. The 
grants are on a far more liberal scale than those made to common day schools. 
Consequently common day schools have a direct inducement to become, or 
pretend that they are, ragged schools. The prevention of the abuse, how- 
ever, will well nigh extinguish the use along with it. Ragged schools 
cannot be exclusively filled with a purely criminal class, or with houseless 
and homeless young vagabonds. There must always be a good number of 
those we have described. The necessity is to prevent any from being 
admitted who can get into common schools, and a certificate to the effect 
that all such were rigorously excluded might, one would imagine, suffice. 

A very large grant of public money — ^probably more than half a million — 
will be voted tMs year for education, and none of it will be more usefully 
applied than that which goes to ragged and reformatory schools, both of 
which are " distinctly recognised " by the June minute of the Committee 
of Council, and which will form perhaps the most interesting if not the 
most i'fiportant part of the dealings of Government with education on 
the principle that the whole need not the physician ; and that society is 
first oonoemed in the cure of those whose diseases are noxious to itself. 

2b 
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THE DECIMAL COINAGE QUESTION. 




)r only the convenience of bankers, merchants, and professed arithme- 
ticians had to be considered, it is probable that the most suitable 
decimal system for this country would be the millesimal division of 
the pound sterling. But the interests of the community at large 
must not be lost sight of, and it needs but a very little reflection to 
convince one's self that, so far as the masses are concerned, the scheme 
would prove to be both impracticable and mischievous, and conse- 
quently a complete failure. 

It is fondly imagined by the advocates of the pound-and-mil system that, 
on the passing of an act of Parliament depreciating the copper coinage four 
per cent, people would at once and for ever banish from their speech and 
thoughts that "household word" of many centuries — the penny — and 
thenceforward estimate the value of all their small purchases in "mils" or 
farthings. How little do those who expect this understand human nature ! 
Even if the alteration rendered petty calculations more easy, which, how- 
ever, is very far ^m being the case, 999 out of every thousand buyers and 
sellers would, from sheer force of habit, stick to the depreciated penny, and 
speak of a loaf or a yard of ribbon as costing eightpence or seventeenpence, 
in preference to the proposed 32 mils or 68 mils. They would also, how- 
ever perversely it might seem to the millesimist, caU 12jd. a shilling, 
instead of five cents, and 25d. two shillings, instead of a florin. Accordingly 
the new plan would involve the study of a revised " pence table," in which 
20d. woifid be Is. 7^d. ; 30d. 2s. 5d. ; 40d. 3s. 2^. ; and soon. Also the 
shopkeeper, who might require to book his accounts by the new method, 
would have to be well up in his farthings table and other mental aids for 
momentarily reducing shillings and pence to the three new terms of ac- 
count — florins, cents, and mils — and vice versd. So that instead of finding 
decimal coinage " a boon," his arithmetical diflBlculties would be greatly 
increased thereby. 

In addition to a multitude of such inconveniences and annoyances as have 
just been glanced at, there would be positive injury inflicted on the bulk of 
the population, in the shape of a serious pecuniary loss in an increasing 
ratio to the poverty of the people. The following items of a Saturday 
night's expenditure in a grocer's shop, by the wife of a mechanic, will 
illustrate this effect of substituting the " nul " for the penny as a standard 
of value : — 

PENCE. MILS. 

1 oz. tea 3 would be charged 13 

i lb. sugar 2^ „ ,. 11 

2 oz. coffee 2 

2 oz. arrow root . . . . 3 



1 lb. flour 2f 



;i 



1 lb. oatmeal 

1 lb. rice 2^ 

i pint of peas IJ 

lb. butter 3 

lb. lard 2^ 

lb. cheese b\ 



9 
13 
12 

7 
11 

6 
13 
10 
15 
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PENCE. 

4 lb. soap 2| 

I lb. starch 2 

1 oz. blue 1 

1 oz. pepper 1; 

1 oz. mustard li 

1 packet blacklead . . . . li 

1 lb. soda 1 

J pint of vinegar .. .. 1^ 



MILS. 

11 
9 
7 
6 
7 
7 
5 
7 



3s. 4d. 



179=8s. 7d. 



"Now here, although the alteration in each item 
farthing, it amounts in the aggregate to threepence, 
tax on the poor woman's outlay of eighteen pence in 
return for tiiis, be it remembered, she derives not 
benefit whatever. But the rich merchant or banker 
be enabled to save a few seconds of his valuable 
column of his cash book. 



is only about half a 
being equivalent to a 
the pound. And in 
the least shadow of 
will, at her expense, 
time in casting up a 



It is asserted that competition would at some indefinite period set all this 
to rights. Competition forsooth ! As if competition had not long ago far 
exceeded its just limits, and merged into a disgracefiil rivalry in the 
adulteration of almost every necessary of Kfe. The result of competition 
would be very likely an increased proportion of spurious leaves in the tea ; 
of roasted beans or some viler stuff in the coffee ; of flour and turmeric in 
the mustard; of "P. D." in the pepper; &c. &c. No. The small shop- 
keeper would be compelled either to sacrifice, it may be, five shillings in 
the pound of his ordinary business profits, or to overcharge his customers 
at the rate of from five to twenty per cent, on all articles under sixpence 
in price. There would certainly be no middle course practicable. 

S. A. Good. 



LxFU/EUC E OP Teacheb's Example. — Teacher, your Sabbath scholar is an 
emigrant, a voyager on the stormy ocean of life. It is an important crisis 
in his history, and it is for you to answer the serious questions — ^How must 
he act ? What preparations must he make ? What and where are the 
sandbanks and rocks which he must avoid ? For what port is he hound ? 
Will you advise him to steer in one direction while you are swiftly sailing 
in the contrary ? WiU you enumerate certain necessary equipments for his 
voyage, not one of which you have procured for yourself? Will you 
counsel him to shun rocks and whirlpools towards which your own bark is 
drifting to a swift destruction ? Will you bid him to steer straight for the 
Fair Havens while you are scudding rapidly to the bleak cliffs of ruin and 
despair? This is folly — arrant, unutterable folly. Be assured the quick 
and discerning intellect of your scholars ca]^ and will compa/re your line of 
teaching with your line of practice, conduct, and experience ; and as sure as 
these diverge and disagree, so sure will your labour be like sowing chaff or 
beating the air. — James Wray. 
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OEIENTAL STUDIES. 

QUESTION" of great practical importance, and one which will in- 
crease in moment from year to year, is that of Indian Studies 
an:l means of acquiring knowledge on the affairs of that vast 
peninsula. India, once to us as to other nations, aland little 
known, save as a treasure house of fabulous wealth, is now so 
entirely open, from the mountains to the sea, to our inquiries, that 
the mystic lore of the Brahmins and the constitutional enactments 
of Moghuls, are nearly as accessible to all classes in England as the dramas 
of Shakespere, or the provisions of the BiU of Eights. Still more, by the 
recent changes in the Company's affairs, it is possible for any young man 
possessed of a fair share of learning, to win for himself the right of ruling, 
judicially and financially, a large section of this wondrous, rich, and ancient 
country. These things being so, it is a matter of surprise, no less than of 
regret, that so little interest is taken by Englishmen in general, in the 
rich and varied languages, the " strange eventful history," the profound 
political institutions of India. Whether it be that we are ignorant, or 
careless, or mistrustful of the authenticity of information coming from so 
great a distance ; certain it is that, to the mass of Englishmen, India is as 
much an unknown land as it was to their ancestors three hundred years ago. 
Oriental books are unfortunately, as a general rule, expensive j and though 
of late years many excellent editions and translations of Persian, Hindustani, 
and Sanskrit works have issued from the press, there is still much to be 
done in this department of knowledge. 

"We will direct our attention first to the languages of India, as essentially 
necessary to those who desire to become really acquainted with the Hindoos 
as a people. Perhaps no language that was ever known surpasses the 
Sanskrit in majesty, in perfection of grammatical refinement, in grace, in 
accuracy. It is unrivalled, whether used as a means of commercial and 
practical intercourse, as a subject for philological research, or as a vehicle 
of philosophical su btleties . It forms a third in the group of the Indo- Germanic 
tongues, with the Latin and Greek, and while it elucidates many seeming 
anomalies in those languages, forms the link which binds together the speech 
of the Saxon and the Persian : the stepping stone which leads from the 
knowledge of the one to that of the other. It has been questioned whether 
this language should be learned as a necessary condition by all those who 
aspire to civil distinction in India. The subject has been discussed by far 
abler heads than ours, therefore it may be well to remark no more than this, 
that at the college where, under the old regime, youths for the Indian civil 
service were prepared, and still are so, this language has been for several 
years taught with much success as a precursor of Hindustani and Persian. 
The duUest intellect recognises forms of expression and words which are 
transferred from Sanskrit to these modern tongues, and thus, much labour 
is spared and the words and phrases fixed in the memory indelibly. The 
case is much as if we should doubt whether it were better to learn a pro- 
blem of Euclid by heart, or by studying and understanding the proper 
sequence of step on step, till the proof follows as a natuial deduction. Yoii 
may teach a boy the abstract and arbitrary terms of a language and by dint 
of hard work ^x them in his memory, but when he has to learn four lan- 
'Tuages sufficiently well to enable him to converse in them fluently, to compose 
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letters, official reports, orders, &c. and all this in a space of time not much 
exceeding three years, two' of which are spent in England, it becomes man- 
ifest that the immense advantage of a common tongue to which the terms 
of all these languages may be traced, is one that no experienced teacher 
^will neglect. 

As to the means and facilities for learning Sanskrit thus, much may be 
said, that there is unfortunately no Sanskrit-English Dictionary which is 
available to the general student. Professor Wilson's ponderous folio has 
long been out of print, in addition to this the type is nearly illegible, and 
the price exhorbitant. Yates's compendium of the same is defective in 
many words, and so meagre and iU chosen in expression as to be fitted only 
for very early scholars. Professor Williams's excellent EngHsh- Sanskrit 
Dictionary is a work of great value, and it is to be hoped that the same 
judicious and earnest scholar may give to the world a Sanskrit-English 
Dictionary, a boon much needed by all students of that tongue. Well 
edited by the same hand and judiciously translated, is Kalidesa's drama of 
*' Sakoontola." This is preceded by the "Hitopadesa" and "Bligavad 
Gita," and the three works form the course of Sanscrit reading at the East^ 
India College at Haileybury. 

The languages of India chiefly studied by Europeans are, besides the 
Sanskrit, tiie following; for the presidencies of Bengal, the north-west 
provinces, and Bombay — Persian, Hindustanf, MaraOif, Guzerattf, and 
sometimes the dialects of the Indus, as Paujabf and Kasburiri ; for the 
presidency of Madras — Telugu, Tamil, and Canarese. It will thus be seen 
that the field of language in India is a wide one ; and when we assert that 
of the nine languages mentioned above, ^ye are little more than dialects of 
Sanskrit, and the rest more or less closely connected with it, the importance 
of the sacred language will at once be perceived. 

The stores of Persian literature, though of a kind scarcely solid enough 
for our English taste, are extensive and replete with beauty. Many 
Europeans £ire wearied by the tedious and inflated style of Persian writings, 
by their childish play on words, and their long rhyming sentences, where 
(to take a liberty witi the words of Pope) 

<* Clause nods to clause, each sentence has its brother, 
And half the yolume just reflects the other." 

Still beneath this uninviting garb much wisdom is hid, and though kings 
are always losing their escort in hunting, and coming up with a damsel, a 
jiun, (our old Mend the ** genie ") or a hermit, which rencontre is the 
starting point for an endless series of story within story, yet by the time 
we have waded through some two or three hundred pages of these inveterate 
prosers, we may boast of considerable knowledge of eastern customs, and 
a fair stock of that shrewdness which combines a large portion of the 
wisdom of the serpent with a very small alloy of the harmlessness of the 
dove. In this language, as in Sanskrit, the professors of oriental tongues 
at Haileybury have done good service. Professor Eastwick's edition of the 
" Gulistan of Sadi," and his translation of the same are valuable as text- 
books and works of art, and Professor Ouseley's edition of the " Anwari 
SubaiU " is a work of much labour and care. But one of the most splendid 
achievements of modem skill and industry is *' Johnson's Persian and Eng- 
lish Dictionary," a large folio carefiiUy printed and in beautiful and clear 
type. This book has been polished and enlarged successively by Bichardson, 
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Wilkins, and Jolinson, and from the hands of the last it has come out we 
venture to say, as perfect a dictionary as any language ever boasted of. 

It may here be appropriately noticed that the great drawback to the 
study of the otherwise simple Persian, is the habit so common to tlie writers 
of that language, of stuffing out their already turgid sentences with long 
Arabic participles. To such an extent does this habit prevail, that a Persiaa 
Bentence generally contains about two words of Arabic to three of Persian, 
and although in reality all these participles are formed from simple triliteral 
roots, and are therefore easily recollected by the initiated, yet so wide spread 
is the habit of metaphorical expression in the east, and so fietr do words 
travel from their original meanings that the task is to a beginner Herculean, 
and when to this we add that it is by no means a common practice to lay be- 
fore the student a synopsis, or even a grammar of these iiabic derivatives, 
it is easily imagined how great a hindrance must be experienced. To take 
an instance. We see at a glance that having a triliteral root consisting of 
the steties Fa Ra Qa the words ta FRiQ isti Fa Bra Q muta Fa Rrat 
&c. are only the same roots with certain prefixes, affixes, and lengthenings, 
we see through them all the old Fa Ra Qa in various shapes. Moreover 
when we know that to each form a certain modification of the original 
meaning is attached, ; that some are reciprocal, others casual, &c. the diffi- 
culty vanishes. When we stand on the summit of a mountain and observe 
the different rivers starting from its sides, some winding through rich vales 
and growing broad and fiill tiU they lose themselves in the sea, others 
dashing over rock and boulder, later turning mills and bearing vessels to 
the haven ; we see at once the origin of them aU, and take in at a glance 
their various divulgings and different natures. But the case is different 
with those who dwell in the valley, they must take each stream by itself 
and by long wanderings follow up their course if they would comprehend 
their unity. Patience at last becomes blind drudgery and the language 
itself tmtangible under its protean shapes. 

The Hindustani language may be briefly described as a patois, or rather 
a sort of Lingua Franca among eastern tongues, composed of Persian, Arabic, 
and Sanskrit terms grafted on to an aboriginal stock. It is a language 
simple and gracefcd in its construction, though apt to fall at times into the 
Persian fault of bombast. It is by far the most useful language of India, 
being the tongue formed and adopted by the Moghul conquerers, and thus 
spread all over India. Indeed in almost every part of that region from 
Cashmere to Calcutta, from Gangouti to Cormorin, people are found who 
can converse in it. Professor Forbes' s excellent practical works have 
greatly reduced all difficulties attendant upon its acquisition, and with a 
slight preliminary knowledge of Sanskrit and Persian, a few months study 
win enable any one to read with ease the Bajb-o-babar or Iota Kahanf. 

The other dialects of northern India have scarcely any literature, and in 
many cases no European grammars ; they are seldom studied, as being con- 
fined to smaU districts, as the Punjaub and the valley of Cashmere. We 
must not omit to mention here the admirable Mara thi Dictionary of Captain 
Molesworth, a book of great ability ; indeed the Marathf , from being the 
language of great part of the Bombay presidency, has had more attention 
bestowed on it than the other purely local tongue. 

We come now to the second group of languages, spoken in the south and 
east of India; they are principally four, — the Telugu, Tamil, Caniataca, or 
Canarese, and Makyilam, with a few other unimportant and barbarous 
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dialects. Of these the Telugu is a soft and melodious language, supposed, 
like the rest of this Drividian family, to be of Scythian origin, but having 
many words of Sanscrit origin. It is little studied by Eui'opeans, except 
by the civil servants appointed to the Madras presidency. 

The Tamil is chiefly known through the medium of the Jesuits who, 
following St. Francis Xavier, the great apostle of their order, settled at 
Goa, on the western coast. Of these, Father Beschi has left behind many 
"works written in this dialect ; the father, it is said, accustomed himself so 
entirely to the native habits as to wear the dress of a brahmin, and to speak 
this difficult language with fluency. The natives called him Viramamuni, 
or the great doctor ; he even attained to the post of vagir to one of the 
rajahs of the district. . 

Thus briefly and imperfectly have we touched upon a few of the thii'ty 

languages of India ; of the stores of learning contained in their literature 

we may not here speak, it would draw us to too great a length. Suffice 

it to say, that whether the subject be science or philosophy, religion or art, 

poetry or prose, wit or wisdom, the East is very little, if at all, inferior to 

the West. The Mabatharata has passages that equal the Iliad, and Sakoon- 

tola may vie with Antigone in affection, tenderness, and decision. To one 

moreover who desires to hold the handle of the machine by which Indians 

are to be moved, a knowledge of their gorgeous and fantastic Pantheon is 

indispensable. For one who would wield the power intrusted to him with 

justice and prudence, it is necessary to read and study carefully the con- 

Btitutions of Akbar and the Zemindari controversies of a later date. Finally, 

the land of Scythian Amyan, Mahometan is at our feet, the bright gates are 

nnlocked to genius and industry, it is for us to show that men who have 

been nurtured in the belief of Christ, and whose minds are formed hy his 

words "who spoke as never man spake, '* hold in their hands that mighty 

engine which shall do for India what successive races of idolaters and 

mishelievers could never effect. Alas ! that hitherto it has not been so. 

Alas ! that the footsteps of the Christian are as red in the blood of India 

as those of his predecessors ! But now a new era has dawned, it is time to 

wipe away this reproach, lest it should be said of us, that with more 

opportunities of doing good, we have conferred fewer benefits on the 

people under our power, than their former idolatrous and ignorant 

sovereigns. 



Position of School Absistakts. — ^Where there are the most industrious and suitable 
principals, it is after all in most cases by these assistants that the characters of the 
rising generation are formed. They are continually with the pupils, and there ia 
necessarily a greater familiarity between them than between the principals and the hovs, 
• • « « Christians! philanthrophists! men! do you know the cruel position 
of this important class } their wearisome toil, their hourly drudgery, their daUy scorn ^ 
Then feel for them ; lend us your hand and your heart ; lift up your voice on their 
behalf. Amid the din of 40, 50, or 60 boys on a wet day, in a close school room, from 
six o'clock in the morning tiU nine at night — ^reprimanded, perhaps discharged, if during- 
that time they retire for htdf an hour to hreathe freely, to think, to pray, — at the tahle 
their very position and food and waiting upon pointing out to the hoys their social 
standing — to them in school hours committed the most irying, most uninteresting part 
of Education — ^to them not even the privacy of a separate bedroom, perhaps not a 
separate bed — the cold and distant bearing of the master and his family — week after 
week, month after month, scarce a gleam of social light upon their dreary pathway — 
dare you expect that from the moulding hands of such men your sons can come forth a 
high*toned, hMlthy«hearted, cheerful, loving race ? — Dr, Otnrmth on JEdmetftion, 
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Annotated Edition of the English Poete. — Ballads, Songs, &e. of the Peasan- 
try. Pp. 252. London: J. W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
fHIS is a very interesting volume of the series of English Poets, 
not so much from the intrinsic poetical value of the pieces it con- 
tains, as because it shows the character of the people who composed 
aad still delight in reciting them. A nation delineat^B itself with 
peculiar truthfulness in its songs and ballads, for whatever is not applicable 
to its feelings, and suitable to its humours, is stLll-bom, or fades away 
after a brief existence. The people's songs, properly so called, continue 
on the contrary to he repeated by the old man in the chimney corner, and 
by the maiden as she pursues her daily work, perchance for centuries, 
because they represent the heart of the people, and therefore go to their 
hearts. They can he understood and are consequently appreciated, and 
thus by this key to their feelings we in turn can appreciate those that love 
them — the peasantry of " merrie England." 

The poems and ballade have been selected and annotated with great care 
and judgment, and form, according to the editor's wish, a collection illus- 
tralive of popular festivals, customs, manners, and dialects. la some we 
find simple but very pleasing touches of nature, as in the song of the 
milking-pail. "Who as he reads the lines — 

Tha blackbird and thrush on every bush, 

And the charming nightingale. 

In merry vein, their ttroata do strain 

To entertain, the jolly train 

Of those with the miUing pail, 
does not picture to himself the bright spring time when all nature seems to 
be awake and happy — or in the succeeding verse. 

When cold ble&k winds do roar. 

And flowers will spring; no more. 

The fields that were seen so pleasant and graen, 

With winter aU candied o'er. 
does not with his mind's eye see each blade of grass and fallen leaf glitter- 
ing with the white hoar frost ? 

Again in the HitcMn Uay-day song, in speaking of the bright green of 
the trees and hedges, the reason assigned that 

Our Heavenly Father he watered them 

With hig heavenly dew ao sweet. 
points fbrcibly to the humble trust in divine goodness and providence so 
gratifying to meet with and see so thoroughly appreciated. Others are of 
a politick, character, referring to deeds and feehngs long gone by, yet 
Gorions as shadows of the past. 

In the ballad of Lord Pateman we find a repetition of the oft told tale 
of the young knight taken prisoner by his enemy, and released by his cap- 
txa'B daughter, who exchanges the iron fetters of war for the soft but no 
less binduig ones of love. 
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We will give but one more quotation fh)m this interesting work, in a 
verse that points to one great cause of England's prosperity, with which 
we must conclude this brief notice. 

The world is a beautiful garden, 
Enriched with the blessings of life, 
The toiler with plenty rewarding, 
Which plenty too often breeds strife. 

When terrible tempests assail us, 
And mountainous billows afiiight, 
No grandeur or wealth can avail usy 
But skilful induB^ steers right. 



The Panorama of History. By Mrs. Smyth. Pp. 138. London : Barton 

and Co. 1857. 

MES. SMYTH is the lady principal of the St. John's Wood Educational 
Institute. She has done a good work in publishing this Panorama of 
History, which, as the title page tells us, is intended as a " class book for 
the pupil, a hand book for the governess, and a help to mothers in family 
reading." 

The plan of the work, which contains two useful maps, is as follows : — ■ 
Ancient History, with its divisions : Mediaeval History, with its divisions J 
Modem History, with its divisions. Jewish History occupies the centre 
column of the map : contemporaneous Gentile History, that of the East on 
the right, that of the West on the left, until the destruction of Jerusalem, 
after which separate columns are not used. The accounts of various inci- 
dents in history are much condensed, but still are not divested of interest : 
"but important events are not handled as they deserve to be. Nor is it 
possible to do so in the space to which the authoress confines herself. 
Imagine the revocation of the Edict of !N^antes, the League of Augsburg^ 
and the abdication of James II. knocked off in a single page ! Of the two we 
much prefer the Annals of England. They are terse, but they do justice 
to the subjects they treat of. We dislike any history, however, which 
lumps together short notices of all kinds of events,' with no other classifica- 
tion than their chronological order. The philosophy and rationale of history 
are entirely sacrificed to dates which cannot be remembered. 

The book is handsomely and very creditably got up. 



LITTLE BOOKS. 

Thd Book of MeeUatiotu, By Charles William Smith. We recommend this book to 
all young persons. The selections from the different poets arc well chosen. Shakespersy 
Byron, Macaulay, Longfellow, Camphell, Coleridge, Mrs. Hemans, Hilton, DrydeUi 
Wordsworth, and Southey are among the hest authors. Among the dramatic recitations^ 
at the dose of tiie volume, are ^'Eienzi's address to the Bomans," "Brutus' Oration 
over the body of Lucretia,'* " Cato on the Immortality of the Soul," " TeU's Addrees to 
the Alps," and others. We hope it may he generally used in schools. 

I%o Rationale of Arithmetieal Teaching. By John Blain, late Yice^Principal of the 
Winchester Training School. London : Longmans, 1857. A very good work on the 
tmlnect, more particularly so as Mr. Biain will not trust to the child's understanding 
wttiioiit each suhjeot being well explained until he is thoroughly master of it. 

2o 
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OPBaraO OF xjn CHAETEE HOUSE Si. THOMAS'S SCHOOLS. 



May it pleaae your Boysl Higlineu, 

It devalveB upon me, as the Treasurer ol diese scliook, to approncli your Hoyal 
HighnesB, on the part of the promolcrs, with every aentiment of aficction and loyalty, 
offering you our luoet grateful thanks for the honour yoa have eouferred upou ue in 
consentiag Ut come amongst ua to-day, and to preaide at the opcuing of our schools. 
Thia day, air, vill long be remembered by the inhabitants of this locality. Indeed, we 
may almoet aay, it is an era in the history of this country ; for you who represent the 
higneet rank ia the land, bave condescended to come into one of the poorest districts. 
Tout infloence has ever been exerted in aid of education and euligbtcnment ; but we 
feet your preaence here this day will also tend to aupaent the interest which it ia bo 
desirable that the more elevated and wealthy ctasaca should take in the wants of the 
more necesaitous, aod that the poorest will be comfort .'d by the assurance that their 
welfare ia atudied by one who occupies the highest poaitiuc in the country. 

Thia dialrict, sir, is perhaps one of the poorest and moat deatitule in London. The 
inhabitants consist for the most part of people who get their livelihood in the street* ; 
few of them rising above the smal! retail dealer, and utterly incapable from their own 
Tesources of instituting religious and educational eatablishments for themselves ; and 
twelre yeara ago there were no si;lioola at all fo:y:hese poor people. Our beginnings 
were amall ; at first a few children were cotlecti^ together in a blackamith'a deserted 
■bed. This abed waa soon found insufficient, and we built a fair parochial Buhool. Thia 
was BOon filled to overfiowing, and now our small beginning has swelled by degrees 
into a great establiehmont, and aehool accommodation has been provided for 1,400 
children in good auhatantial buildinga, secured for the purposes of education for ever. 
The coat of thesB erections, including some clusa rooms added last summer, amounts to 
nearly £10,000. There are 977 scholars in the day sohoola, 600 in the evening schools, 
300 in the Sunday schools, exclusive of the day acholara who attend on Sunday, making 
in all 1,777. Attached to thjs eatablishmont la a drawing school, well supplied by the 
department of art with all necessary models and eiamplea, and instructed by masteis 
from Marlborough House, The aucccsa of this has been veiy signal. 

One great feature in these achools is, that though children are drawn from the poor 
and working classes, they are for the most part self-supporting. The rate of payment 
variea acconing to the position of the parent and the educatjon of the scbobr fimm 
two pence pec week to £1 . per quarter, the total sum paid by acholara' fees alone 
amounting last year to nearly £900, so that we have done more than build achoola and 
teach children — we have taught parents to value the work and to make great effijrts to 
help it. When we consider theae facts, sir, we cannot but feel that an immense amount 
of good muat ariae from theae achools. From nine in the morning tiL ten at mght, 
there is a continual inSux of scholara, who previously to the establishment of them had 
no place of education, but who are now receiving as good a one as can possibly be 
imparted in a public aehool of thia dcacription ; an education, too, based upon the 
lonndest principlea though thoroughly libenu (for none are exuluded, whatever bo their 
religious creed) conducted too by teachers who have been carefully trained, who have 
been religiouBly brought up themselves, and are anxious to bring up thoae who are 
intrusted to their charge, in the same principlea. We rejoice to think that this muat be 
• powerful agoucy for good in thia crowded end populoua district. 

But the promoters have not been content with this ; they have felt that the total 

■mount of Rood which these schools might effect had not been brought out. They have 

not be«n aUe to diaguiae firom themselves the fact that there was still a very large daas 

Mch their efforts had not reached, and that claas one which has particular cUima upon 
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tLe ChristiaiL and the statesman, since it needs beyond all other classes the help of those 
-w^ho stand above it. The promoters felt that here, where the poor are collected in such 
large numbers and -within so small an area, something more was needed to improve their 
condition than the machinery of ordinary ragged schools. Such schools are sometimes 
useful pioneers in preparing the way for a better system and gradually fitting the lowest 
classes to mingle on a level of equality with those immediately above them in their own 
station. But some more powernil and permanent agencv was necessary to lay hold at 
once of such a population when it consisted of several thousands, and when the object 
"was, to teach the grave duties of life as they ought to be taught. 

It was determined therefore to erect schools of such size and completeness, and to 
TnaJTitain them in such thorough efficiency as would secure even to the poorest as good 
an education as can be brought within the reach of any ; and (though no oompufiiion 
will be used to give religious instruction to which parents may object) our purpose is to 
make the children Ohristians, and to fit them to do their duty in tluEit state of life to 
which it has pleased Qod to call them. 

With this design the promoters represented the wild condition of these children, and 
their inability to attend the existing schools to the Lord President of the Oouncil ; and 
on his lordship's recommendation, the Committee of Council on Education was pleased 
to Tote an extraordinary grant of two-thirds of the expenses of erecting a new building 
for the purpose of extending the benefits of education to the poorest class. 

These aditional schools are those your Royal Highness will pronounce opened to-day, 
erected at the cost of £8,500. and capable of accommodating 1,000 children. The total 
sum thus expended in school buildings in this district amounts to upwards of £18,000, 
and accommodation is provided for 2,500 scholars. To these schools tibe poorest class will 
be admitted for the small fee of a penny per week ; and even this is asked of them only 
because we de not consider our work complete unless we can induce the parents to show 
in some substantial manner an interest in the welfare of their children. And now all 
classes in this neighbourhood will have the benefit of a sound education. In the evening 
lectures will be given on subjects of a religious as well as educational chaj:acter. A 
reading room wm be opened and adults will be taught to read. 

Thus, sir, we anticipate firom this day new light will dawn upon this poor and almost 
unknown district, and that it may be henceforward pointed at as a model of what may 
be done by the exercise of perseverance and good intentions. And we hope that what 
has been accomplished here, and has now received the sanction of your Royal Highness 
will lead other districts to follow the example, and other men of rank and station to 
foster the good work. 

In conclusion, sir, we beg once more to tender our best thanks to your Royal Highness 
for the honour you have conferred upon us in consenting to inaugurate these schools. 
Now allow us to add that while we offer up our prayers to Almighty God, beseeching 
him to bless the work of our hands upon us, we shall not fail to pray also that you may 
long be spared, to be a comfort to our Sovereign Lady the Queen, and to further with 
your countenance and support those works of benevolence with which your name is now, 
and has long been, identified in the mind of every Englishman. 

The Pbincx's Reply. 

Mr. Rogers and Gentlemen promoters and supporters of these schools, 

I thank you heartily for your kind and cordial welcome. I rejoice at the opportunity 
which has this day been afforded to me of visiting this noble establishment. My satis- 
faction in doing so is increased by the circumstance that my visit occurs at a period of 
its existence when Ihe state of useful development to which by your exertions it has 
attained is about, by a continuance of the same exertions, to receive a still wider 
extension. 

In the progress of these schools, struggling I may say from the most lowly and 
humble beginnings up to their present noble dimensions, we find a striking exemplifi- 
cation of the divine truth, that the principle of good once sown is not destined to lie 
donnant, but that like the grain of mustard seed, it is calculated to extend and develope 
itself in an ever increasing sphere of usefulness. And we may confidently hope that 
what you have now effected, following this universal law, will not be mnited in its 
results to the immediate objects, of your charitable exertions ; but that it will prove the 
means of difiusing untold blessings amongst remote generations. 

For you, Mr. Rogers, who have been mainly instrumental, and at great personal 
stcxifices in bringing about this great good ; and for those who have stood by you and 
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oontributed by their stippoit to the succeBS of your efforts, there can, I am sure, be no 
higher source of grati^cation than the contemplation of onrown work. The reflection 
that you have been the instrument under divine providence of conferring upon the poor 
and needy of this district that greatest of all boons — the means of obt^ning for &eir 
children the blessings of education and of religious instruction, without which any 
lasting success in life or any permanent amelioration of their lot would seem hopeless. 
And still further, the feeling that this inestimable blessing will be secured, and in a yet 
higher degree, to their children's children, will carry with it its own best reward. 

Still it will be a source of legitimate pride and satisfaction to you to know that your 
labours have not been unobserved, but that your noble and Christian-like exertions to 
benefit those who cannot help themselves, have attracted the notice and admiration of 
your Sovereign, and of those who are deputed under Her, to watch over and promote 
the education and moral welfare of Her people. The means which you have adopted 
to effect your work of benevolence appear no less deserving of commendation than the 
object itself. You have not been content with the bare attempt to force perhaps upon 
imwilling recipients a boon, the value of which might not be appreciated, but you have 
wisely sought to work upon the convictions and natural feelings of the parents of the 
children you wished to benefit, by extending your assistance to those only who by a 
small contribution out of their hardly- won earnings, have proved that they are awake 
to the sense of the vast importance it is to their offspring that the means of being fitted 
to pass successfully through life, and by honest industry to better their worldly condition, 
should be brought within their reach. 

It is a source of high personal gratification to me that I have been enabled by my 
presence here this day, and by that of the Prince of Wales, to mark not only my own 
appreciation of your labours, but also the deep interest which the Queen taies in the 
well being of the poorest of her subjects, and that gratification will be neatly enhanced 
if by this pubUc expression of the sympathy of the Queen and of Her Family and 
Government, this noble cause shall be still further advanced. 

Most eamestiy do I pray that the same success which has hitherto blessed your 
labours, may continue to attend your future progress, and that your example may 
stimulate other localities to emulate your useful efforts. 

Educational Confeeence. — A conference of the friends of the education 
of the working classes, on the " early age at which children are taken from schooV 
will be held in London on the 26th, 27th, and 28th of May, 1857. 



THE COMMITTEE ABE, 



The Marquis of Lansdowne, 

Lord Bishop of Oxford, 

Lord Littieton, 

Lord Stanley, M.P. 

The Right Hon. Wm. Cowper, M.P. 

Sir James Kay Shuttleworth, Bart. 

Sir Thomas Phillips, 

Very Rev. the Dean of "Westminster, 

Very Rev. the Dean of Salisbury, 

Venerable Archdeacon Sinclair, 

Bev. Canon Moseley, 



E. Baines, Esq. 
J. C. Colquhoun, Esq. 
Henry Dunn, Esq. 
Joseph Kay, Esq. 
S. Morley, Esq. 
John Reynolds, Esq. 
Rev. F. C. Cook, 
Rev. William Rogers, 
Rev. F. Temple, 
Rev. John Scott 



HONORARY SECRETARIES. 

Alfred HiU, Esq. | The Rev. John G. Lonsdale. 

The first meeting of the conference will be held at Willis's Rooms, on Tuesday, the 
26th, when the chair will be taken by at three o'clock. 

On the second day of its meeting (Wednesday, the 27th,) the conference will bo 
divided into four sections, each to meet at twelve o'clock. 

Section A. 

Ohairman : The Lord Bishop of Oxford. — Secretary : The Rev. F. Watkins. 

To inquire into the fact of the alleged early removal of children from school in the 
agnctdtural, manufacturing, and mining districts of England, Scotland, and Wales ; and 
to inquire inip the causes of suoh early removal and its resultB. 
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SSCfTION B. 

Chaiiman: liord littelton. 
To institate similar inquiries in respect to the education of Foreign Countries. 

Section 0. 

CHairman : Sir James Kay Shuttleworth, Bart. 
Secretary : The Key. Naan Stephenson. 

To consider the expedients which haye heen proposed for keeping the children of the 
** -working dasses " longer at school ; under the heads of— 

FIBST, CERTIFICATE SCHEMES. 

In respect of which are to be considered — 

1st, The eircumstanees under which the eertijicates are to be granted, (a) The authority 
which is to grant them, (h) The qualifications of those who are to receiye them. 

2ndiy, The means of giving effect to the certificates when granted, (a) By pledges from 
the emjdoyers of labour that they will giye a preference to those candidates for their 
employment who hold the certificates, fbj By seeking out suitable situations for the 
holders of certificates, and watching oyer their interests when so employed ; and with 
that yiew establishing corresponding committees in town and rural districts. 

SECONDLY, PRIZE SCHEMES. 

In respect to which are to be considered — 

1st. Sow the prize fund is to be raised. Whether by subscriptions to a common fund, or 
by local subscriptions applied for the benefit of the locality where, or the religious com- 
munity by which, they are raided ? 

2ndly. The conditions under which the prizes are to be awarded, (a) By what 
authority? (b) With what qualifications, as to age, character, and attainments. 
(c) By what means the qualifications are to be determined ? 

ZrcUy. The nature of the prizes, (a) Whether money prizes ; (b) Apprentice 
premiums ; or (c) Books, clodies, tools, &c. &c. } 

Section D. 
Chairman: 

Secretary : John Thackeray Bunce, Esq, 

To in(|uire into the merits of such other expedients as shall be proposed for the con- 
sideration of the conference, and particidarly those known as 

HALF-TIME SCHEMES. 

Being schemes for the occupation of children half their time at school, and half at labour ; 
the same arrangement being proposed to be made by parents and employers voUmtariiy^ 
as under the proyisions of the Factory Bill is made (in respect to certain children} 
compulsory. In respect to which are to be considered — 

1. What are the times to be prescribed for the attendance of the children at school — > 
certain hours of each day, or certains days of each week ? 

2. Whether the time at school ought to be equal to the time at work, or less or more 
than it? 

3. Whether a portion of the school time may be taken in the eyening ? 

4. Whether the appeal in fayour of the half-time scheme should be addressed to the 
parents or the employers of the children ? 

The FINAL MEETING of the conference will be held at eleyen o'clock on Thursday, the 
28th, at Willis's Rooms. 

A summary of the proceedings of the sections wiU be laid before this meeting, and 
resolutions will be proposed to it founded thereon. 

The discussion of eyery subject wiU be preceded by the reading of a paper on that 
subject before one of the sections. Gentlemen proposing to read papers are requested to 
communicate with the Honorary Secretaries at the earliest possible opportunity. 

A subscription of one guinea has been opened, to defray the expenses of the con^ 
fenence. Subscriptions are receiyed by the Honorary Seeretaries, and may be remitted 
to Ihem by Post Office Orders, payable at the Charing Cross Office. 
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The following Noblemen and Gentlemen have promised their support to the proposed 
conference, or have expressed in general terms their approval of it : — 



His Grace the Arch'bisliop of Canterbury 

The most Kohle the Marquis of Lans- 

The Earl Ducie [downe, K.G. 

The Earl Granville 

The Earl Nelson 

The Right Hon. Lord John Eussell, M.P. 

The Lord Stanley, M.P. 

The Bishop of London 

The Bishop of Winchester 

The Bishop of Lichfield 

The Bishop of Oxford 

The Bishop of Bath and Wells 

The Bishop of Lincoln 

The Bishop of Salisbury 

The Bishop of St. Asaph 

The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol 

The Bishop of Manchester 

The Lord Littleton 

The Right Hon. Sidney Herbert, M.P. 

The Right Hon. Wm. Cowper, M.P. 

The Right Hon. Sir John Packington, 

Bart. M.P. 
The Honourable and Rev. S. Best 
The Honourable and Rev. G. M. Yorke 
Sir Stafford Northcote, Bart. 
Sir J. P. Kay Shuttleworth, Bart. 
The Dean of Westminster 
The Dean of Bristol 
The Dean of Hereford 
The Dean of Salisbury 
The Venerable Archdeacon Sinclair 
The Venerable Archdeacon Allen 
The Rev. Chancellor Harrington 
Mr. Commissioner Hill, Q.C. 
Sir Erskine Perry 
Sir Thomas Phillips 
The Rev. Canon Anderson 
The Rev. Canon Fry 
The Rev. Canon Girdlestone 
The Rev. Canon Lonsdale 
The Rev. Canon Moseley 
The Rev. Canon Richson 
The Rev. Prebendary Guthrie 



The Rev. E. Chapman, M.A. 

The Rev. George Craik, D.D. 

The Rev. Dr. Craik, Glasgow 

The Rev. J. H. Hinton, M.A. 

The Rev. Norman M'Leod, Glasgow 

The Rev. John Scott, M.A. 

The Rev. Nash Stephenson 

The Rev. W. T. Morrison, M.A. 

The Rev. W. Whitehead 

The Rev. Henry Wilkinson 

Joseph Allen, Esq. 

Edward Baines, Esq. Leeds 

J. F. Bunco, Esq. 

Richard Cobden, Esq. 

J. C. Colquhoun, Esq. 

S. P. Davis, Esq. 

Henry Dunn, Esq. 

William Ellis, Esq. 

Robert Foster, Esq. 

Rowland Hill, Esq. 

Frederick Hill, Esq, 

Alfred Hill, Esq. 

Julian Hill, Esq. 

Joseph Kay, Esq. 

Horace Mann, Esq. 

J. H. Markland, Esq. D.C.L. 

John Martin, Esq. 

William Miall, Esq. 

William Miles, Esq. 

Samuel Morley, Esq. 

Professor Pillans 

Windham Postal, Esq. 

Charles Ratcliff, Esq. 

Alexander Redgrave, Esq. 

John Reynolds, Esq, 

Jelinger Symons, Esq. 

Hugh Seymour Tremenheere, Esq. 

Mr. Sheriff Watson, Aberdeen 

E. C. Tufiiell, Esq. 

E. D. Wilks, Esq. 

William Wells, Esq. 

James Wilson, Esq. 

George Wilson, Esq. 



Edfcational Association Peize Scheme. — ^The following is an excel- 
lent Prize Scheme as agreed to at the committee meeting of the Birmingham School 
Association, held on the 31st March. 

QUALIPICATION OP CANDIDATES. 

Third Class (Lowest) Prize. 

1. — Boys or girls (not being pupil teachers or paid monitors) who can produce certifi- 
cates that they have attended for one year, and are still attending any public elementary 
school within the borough of Birmingham, and who can also produce certificates of good 
conduct and character. 

2. — These prizes being intended for the children of the industrial classes, the com- 
mittee reserve to themselyes the right of defining what schools shall be eligible to send 
candidates. 

Second Class (Middle) Prize. 

3. — Candidates for the second class must produce certificates that they are attending 
school, and have attended far two years ; and they most produce the same certificate of 
conduct as the third cliis. 
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First Class (Highest) Prize. 

4. — Candidates for the first class must produce certificates that they are attending 
school, and have attended for three years ; and must produce the same certificate of 
conduct as in the former classes. 

5. — In the case of girls, certificates of a knowledge of needlework (sewing) will, in 
each, class, he required in addition to the other qualifications. 

6. — No child can compete for the second (or middle) prize, without having previously 
obtained, the third (or lowest) prize, or a certificate of commendation ; nor can any 
child compete for the first (or highest) prize, without having previously ohtained the se- 
cond and third prizes, or corresponding certificates. The third prize will be confined to 
children under eleven years old, the second prize to children under thirteen years old, 
and the first prize to cmldren under sixteen years old. 

7. — For the present and next year (1857-8,) the preceding clause will be modified, so 
as to allow properly qualified candidates to compete for prizes in the three classes. 

8. — A year's attendance at school will, throughout this scheme, be understood to mean 
that the scholar has attended not less than 176 days in the year. In computing the 176 
days, two half days, whether morning or afternoon, may be reckoned as a day, hut 
Snnday attendances wiU not he coimted in. 

9. — ^The certificates of attendance and moral character must he signed hy the teacher 
of the school, and countersigned hy the minister of religion to whose place of worship 
the school is attached, or by the managers of the school. 

10. — If a child moves firom one school to another, certificates must be produced firom 
each school attended during the period for which attendance is required. In cases of 
change of school, the aggregate attendance will be counted as attendance within this 
rule, provided the committee are satisfied thatsufiBlcient reason is shown for such change. 

SUBJECTS OF EXAMINATION. 

11.— 3r<? Class, C lowest:) Candidates must read fluently ; write from dictation ; spell 
correctly; work the first four rules of arithmetic, simple and eompound; answer 
qu^tions on the map of England. 

12. — 2nd Class, (mtddU :) Candidates must read fluently ; write from dictation ; work 
the four first rules of arithmetic, and reduction, proportion, and practice ; answer 
questions on the map of Europe ; parse an easy sent^ce. 

13. — 1st Class, (highest:) Candidates must answer questions in arithmetic generally ; in 
geography, (general outUne ;) in English grammar ; and on the outlines of English history. 

14. — Beliffiotu Knowledge : Candidates wiU he examined in various portions of the 
Holy Scriptures to be fixed from year to year by the Boeurd of Examiners. This part of 
the examination will be conducted (if required) by an examiner or examiners of the 
denomination to which the school belongs. 

SPECIAL PRIZES. 

15 — Individuals will be allowed to ofier special prizes for the following subjects, sub- 
ject to regulation by the committee : Boys and girls — arithmetic, grammar, geography, 
mechanics, English history, composition, drawing. Girls only — cutting out, sewing, 
knitting, darning, marking, &c. 

16. — No candidate can compete for more than one of the special prizes. 

NATUEE OF THE PBIZEB. 

17. — Prizes of books or money will he given to each candidate who shall obtain such 
a proportion of the whole number of marks as shall be fixed from year to year hy the 
committee. Certificates will be given to each candidate who shall obtain a certain lower 
proportion of marks, to be similarly fixed. 

MACHINEBY OF ADMINISTKATION. 

1 8. — ^Prize Fund to be raised and kept distinct from the General Fund of the Association. 

19. — A Board of Examiners, to be appointed yearly by the General Committee of the 
Association ; of these a certain ntunber to be appointed to act as examiners, and the 
questions framed by them to be submitted to and approved by the whole Board, but this 
regulation shall not aplply to the questions included m clause 14. 

20. — ^Examinationfl to be conducted entirely on paper. 

21. — ^The first examination will he held early in October next. 
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LitsbfoolFbee Public Libbabt akd 'Mvsxuk. — ^Mr. Brown, K.P. for South 

Lancashire, has presented to the the world a spectacle of which the presentand future gene-< 
rations of our citizens may well be proud, by the donation of an immense sum for the erec-* 
tion of a new Museum and Public Library, which will be a magnificent monuDaent of 
that gentleman's munificence and patriotism. Mr. Brown will bear the whole expense 
of the undertaking : and we know of no instance in which wealth has been more usefully 
or more wisely employed. Mr. Brown, no less by his philanthrophic deeds than by llis 
high mercantUe reputation and world &med enterprise, richly deserved the oyation with 
which he was honoured on the 15th ult. by his fellow townsmen ; and Lord Stanley and 
Sir John Pakington attended and may fairly be regarded as the representatiyes of the 
country generally. The business of the day commenced as early as 10 30 a. m., by the 
presentation of an address to Mr. Brown at the Town-haU by the Historic Society of 
Lancashire and Cheshire, the Nonconformist ministers of yarions denominations (repre- 
sented by Dr. Raffles), the Liverpool Sunday School Institute, (represented by Mr. C. 
R. Hall,) the Liverpool Queen's College (represented by Mr. Thomley. M.P.,) the 
Liverpool Literary Institute and School of Art (represented by Mr. "W. Rathbone,) the 
Liverpool Literary and Dramatic Society (represented by Mr. Lowton,) and the Liyer- 
pool Medical Institute (represented by Dr. Voce.) 

The address was read by the President, Major Greneral the Hon. Sir Edward Oust. 
After the presentation of the addresses a procession was formed to the site of the new 
building. Among the distinguished persons present in the yicinity of the stone were 
Lord Stanley, M.P., Sir John Pakington, Lieutenant-'General Sir Harry Smith, the 
Bishop of the diocese, Major-General Sir Edward Cust, Mr. Monckton Milnes, M.P. 
Mr. W. Ewart, M.P., Mr. Nathaniel Hawthorne, Mr. J. Cheetham, M.P., Mr. T. B. 
Horsefall, M.P., Mr. Joseph Christopher Ewart, M.P., &c. 



LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Blezard and Thompson's Text Book of English Grammar. 

Combe on the Relation between Science and Religion, 4th edition. 

Dalgleish's Memorials of High School of Edinburgh, folio. 

Drew's Educator's Instruments. 

Family Library, " Nelson's Life, by Southey," 14th edition. 

First Fruits, Poems, by E. H. R. fc. 8vo. 

Foster's Examples in Arithmetic, 3rd edition, fc. 8yo. 

Hawkins's Readings and Notes on the Psalms, fc. 8yo. 

Inaugfural Lectures, the Liverpool Ladies' College, 1856, or. 8yo. 



AssBS^ Skin. — ^How to get the writmg rubbed out ? 



Amwer. — ^If india rubber fails, try milk. But it is ill adapted for writing on. 
Porcelain tablets are best. 

To Correspondents, — ^Will our correspondent at Great Yarmouth please to - 

send us his name and address. 



REDUCED CHARGE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Orders and Advertisements fimst he sent oklt to Messbs. Gboombbidgs, 
6, Paternoster Row ; the latter, from strangers^ must he accompanied hy a 
remittance, according to the following scale: — If under 40 words, 3*. 6i. ; 
for everg additional ten words, 6d. ; a whole page, £2, 2s, ; a half-page, or 
CM column, £1, 6s, Ten per cent, discount on aU AdvertisemmUs i$iserted 
more than twice, * 

I%e JoTTKETAL will hc scnt, free of postage, for half a gear, on receipt of Ss, 
'-* advanee. 
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?EBILT we live, if not in a moring, yet in a movement age. Twenty 
years ago, hoiresco referens, it would have been treason to doubt 
the orthodoxy of our bishops and the infiillibility of our church. 
, Now such canons arc consigned ta the fire with trials for witch- 
craft or touching for the king's evil. We have exchanged Com* 
morantes in marisco for Habitantes in sicoo. Hut to be serious. • 
Men are now asking to be fed with well sifted food. They do not 
^ish to doubt the capacities of the pioneers that be, whether in diurch or 
state, but aa certain vast evOs have grown up, and are increasing on ua, 
in spite of the one, and we have lately encountered a series of deadlocks, 
notwithstanding the paternal care of the other, it is really worth while to 
examine things a little more closely. And sorely there can be nothing 
which caUa on us for more wary inspection than the training of young 
children. Poetry tells us the child is father to the man— school books, of 
the reverence duo to childhood. It mil surely then be admitted that we 
cannot begin training too early. What that training shall be is another 
question. Whether of mind or body, or both combined — an open-air train- 
ing, by the eye, the memory, or the affections^we arc not now concerned 
to inquire. We are about to say a few words on rcligifius training. It is 
a subject of vast importance, for the memories of our youth not seldom 
chasten, comfort, and impress ineffaceably the whole life. As wo hear a man 
strangely tempted say, "Ab! I would do what you want, but something 
my old mother taught me won't let me." Wo have not time, our subject 
will not allow us to say why this is, although the inquiry is most interest- 
ing. We are simply to say a few words about sermons and services, that is, 
in more pompous phrase, " The public teaching of religion suited for the 
young." 

Now, in limine, we think something ia gained by the mere circumstance 
that children are brought in large numbers tn places of public worship. 
We do not deny that the mass of working men are irreligious, ('espit* 
their early attendance at church or chape!. For this the wretched system 
of teaching religion in our schools is in its degree answerable ; stiil more 
the irrcligion of their homes, with the host of evil influences, which 
surround these homes, the low state of public opinion among working 
men, imperfect education, bad lodging, precarious work, polluted atmosphere, 
' aa creating a craving for strong drink. Still, in spite of all these drawbacks, 
the public teaching of the young in church or chapel ia something gained. 
There must be some words uttered, or prayera loamt, which the memory 
keeps firm hold of. There must be some food hero for future inquiry ; 
some questions which the mind asks, and for which, when the intellect is 
developed or the afl'ections awakened, it demands an answer; and thus, per- 
haps, because when the business of life is nearly done there is more leisure 
for anch considerations, we see the aged poor in larger numbers at church 
than those in middle life. We betietetoo that the influence of public 
TOt, ir. Ko. 126, M.S. 2d 
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services oftea ripens when men have ceased to be church goers ; nay, when 
they have seemingly become quite indifferent, even when they profess 
infidelity. Society may be very far from what we could wish it in England. 
It is not nearly so immoral as on the Continent. Men are not so reckless 
of the marriage tie, of human life itself, as among our neighbours ; and we 
cannot but tMnk that the public worship of our childhood has something to 
do with this. But having conceded thus much, we confess that the in- 
fluence of this weekly attendance of our children, whether poor or rich, at 
church is not what it ought to be, what it might be, what we hope in the 
brighter day that is opening on us, it will be. "What is the present system, 
of teaching children on the Sunday to be Christians ? Among the poor it 
is usual to send children to the National School, (or Sunday School, where 
tiiere is no weekly school,) where, under the direction of the clergyman, 
certain amateurs assemble, and either from their own stores, or from a book 
supplied, instruct the boys and girls before them in the leading truths- of 
religion. After about an hour thus spent, the children are taken to church, 
where they are confined for two hours more. The same process, or nearly 
the same process, is repeated in the afternoon. And then we suppose that 
a certain number of patent ChristianB wiU, nnder such a process, issue yearly 
from our doors. Let us then, in the first place, shut our eyes to fiusts, and 
take for granted that our Sunday School quite frdfils all we wish ; that our 
teachers, instead of being hunted up with great difficulty, so that we are 
glad to catch at the least ^are of earnestness and information, are picked 
from a number of candidates, carefrilly trained, and after having made frill 
proof of their power to teach, drafted into our Sunday classes. Let us sup- 
pose that instead of doctrinal controversial catechisms, you have introduced 
pleasing tales, humble imitations of the parables ; that these have been 
wisely and lovingly ingrafted in the children's minds, so that they crave in 
the week for the loan of the books which was their Sunday's delisht. Sup- 
pose some attempt made to get up pleasing hymns, aL to bring into 
play the vocal powers around you, under the control of a wise, even- 
tempered, sincere master. 

You take these children, who have already got nearly sufficient 
material for a day's thought, to the parish church. You take them to a 
service which occupies generally about two hours. We are not going to 
discuss the question whe&er in our present Liturgy three services are not 
compressed into one ; but obviously our morning form of prayer is too long 
even for the aspirations of the most devout worshipper, and rare indeed 
must his power of fixing his attention be, who is not overtasked by it; 
certain prayers are repeated totidem verbis, stiU more in substance; — broken, 
it is true, in some large churches by good music ; — ^but, alas ! how many 
churches want this wholesome interruption ; and then, when men's mincb 
are wearied out, comes a written sermon, which, from the very nature of 
such addresses, must be an essay rather than an appeal — ^the reasoning of 
the closet, not the fervid exhortation which is begotten by the presence of 
living, breathing men, representing almost every type of human character, 
each with his features telling somewhat of the inner life, each with his own 
distinct history, each an immortal soul. 

Now suppose, for the sake of argument, that a written sermon satisfied 
better than any thing else the intellectual and spiritual wants of the adtdts 
in the congregation ; that from some peculiarity of the national mind, close 
and systematic reasoning prevailed where appeal was condemned .as savour- 
ing of enthusiasm — can children follow a chain of argument ? Does not 
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their ear become weary of it ? iN'ay, is it not admitted that in our very 
xmiversities little is learnt from, the written lectures of the professors com- 
pared with what is imparted in the tutor's class, where each in his turn is 
probed, and where habit teaches the tutor the readiest means of exciting 
attention. 

Yet, without pursuing this part of the subject, is it not manifest that you 
mnst deal differently with the adult and the child ? The vocabulary of the 
one is to be acquired ; that of the other nearly matured. Every day makes 
fresh demands upon the accurate language of the man ; his l^oughts ex- 
pand his stores ; his business increases them. He mixes with others under- 
going a similar process. He learns, inevitably, a smattering of popular 
science ; something of the history at least of his own times, its controversies, 
its phases, its geographical needs, &c. How circumscribed is the experience, 
and how meagre in consequence the vocabulary of our young ones. And yet, 
because once a week these children are addressed in measured language — in 
compositions where a^y thing sparkling would be noted as irreverent, any 
thing striking as bad taste — ^you take it for granted you have done your work 
of impregnating with religion the children of your National schools. 

Our space does not allow us to enter upon the question of the Sunday 
School. But suppose it is either abolished or reformed, what shall we do 
for the public teaching of our young ? We believe that the first step must 
be classification. Till the age of four or five, it is very doubtful whether a 
child should be taken to church ; even then it should be rarely — ^two or 
three times a year — just to excite the child's wonder, and to set at work his 
desire to go oftener. Twa hours on the Sunday might be usefully employed 
by the master, instead of going to church, in teaching the yoimg, till the 
age of twelve, some simple scriptural truths; an hour in the morning before 
service, and an hour in the afternoon during service. At the age of six 
or seven the child should be regularly taken to church for an hour, where 
he might join in the liturgy, and leave when the sermon commenced. 
Or where the clergymen are sufficient in number, would not a short 
selection of prayers from the reading desk, followed, without change of 
place, by a simple address, be likely to benefit our young ones ? If this 
was elementary, and the nearest seats appropriated to the children, why 
should not adults be admitted ? Are we not all the better for truth arrayed 
in simple guise ? Have the mass of our poor risen above this necessity? 

But here it would be very needM to guard against a common error. 
Don't let the clergyman, answerable for such a service, think he has an 
easy task. To do it well, we know of none more difficiQt. He must learn 
plain good racy Saxon English; speak fluently, and yet not rapidly ; strik- 
ingly, and yet not flippantly ; tenderly, yet without twaddle, for children 
are wise in their generation. Long preparation would give a man an 
aptitude for this sort of teaching. But assuredly ihe needful discipline is 
not to be despised ; and children must be much studied ; we must live 
amongst them, and observe their ways ; and surely these little animated 
beings are as well worth study as the dead stones of the Geologist, or even 
the Hving flowers of the Botanist. 

Surely if we would but put a premium upon better books for our 
children ; if we would, in the iTuest spirit of the soundest churchman ship, 
break through the church order of the last three centuries ; if the vast 
endowments of our church, her honours and rewards were given for any 
thing but the purposes of the blindest nepotism, we might put our hands 
to this and other needful work, which has called long and loudly, yet, alas! 
till now in vain. T. B. 
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the kingdom of Qtod.*' " Ye must be bom again/' Suppose you heard 
the cry of fire, you followed the engine. When the flames were raging, 
one man was seen in the doomed house, who in a few minutes most be lost, 
you would snatch a ladder, you would place it against the waUs of the 
burning house, you would dash in the windows of the room where this 
form was seen. But did the man whose life was at stake forbear to aid 
you ? Was he chained to the floor ? Was he paralized by fear ? Had tho 
smoke bewildered him ? No. Tou bid him fly for his life. He answers 
you — ^I was thinking it was a very remarkable thing that this fire should 
thus break out ; I really cannot account for it, and I was endeavouring, 
when you came in, to find out the reason. What, when the walls are 
cracking, the floor crumbling beneath your feet ? Escape this moment, 
if you would not be burnt to death. When you are safe it will be quite 
time enough to sifb causes. Fixed fate — ^free will — many such questions 
may distract you ; but get saved first : it will be quite time enough to 
debate about them when you are in heaven. You may debate such questions 
when standing on the shore, not whilst engulphed in the raging ocean. 
And except ye be bom again you can never reach heaven. Mothers, whose 
children have been torn from your arms; wives, who have lost your 
husbands, would you again press them to your arms ? Oh ! ye cannot hope 
to do this, except ye be bom again. Kepent, repent, repent, if ye would 
enter into the longdom of God. 

Such is a brief and imperfect sketch of a remarkable sermon. In the 
manner, as the matter, there was plenty of food for criticism, whether we 
look to the preacher himself as judged by the rules of oratory and taste, or 
whether we compare him with others. Judging by this single specimen, 
the preacher had certainly not sounded the depths of divinity ; tiiere was 
notlung either original or profound. He did not attempt to show by the 
analogy of Qt)d's dealing with us in the natural world, the reasonableness 
of this his spiritual procedure. He did not fairly point .out the difS.culty 
men have in receiving such a doctrine as that which formed the subject of 
his sermon. There was no pity for the weak ; no sympathy with the diffi- 
culties under which men of strong mind labour in comprehending the 
peculiar doctrines of Scripture. There was no attempt to explain in what 
the doctrine consisted, to map it clearly out before you ; to show the con- 
sistency of the metaphor, in which a great Scriptural truth was clothed, or 
by the aid of that metaphor to illustrate the great spiritual change of which 
he was that morning the advocate. 

We heard two old men say, as they went out, " There is no gospel 
here." And decidedly the preacher did not stay to confirm his position 
by quoting parallel passages; nay, whilst he challenged controversy, 
whilst he covered his opponents with ridicule, he brought no proofs to 
show that he was right, they wrong. He seemed very much to overstate, 
we might say even to caricature the doctrine of his adversaries. In such 
questions as those of the new birth; many deep psychological inquiries come 
before us. How and by what means does God impress certain truths and 
convictions upon our hearts ? Does he choose one uniform process ? Is such 
a quickening of the spirit within us not only instantaneous, but marked, 
sensible ? Does the life thus breathed into us develope itself by certain 
stages of growth? These and many other interesting questions were not 
touched on. Again, does not baptism proclaim a great fact, announce a 
^ous relation ? Is not God our Father ? Was he not in the parable the 
31 of the prodigal ? And without supposing any inward change in- 
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'volved in baptism, can you deny that it is an outward and visible recog- 
nition of this divine parentage. All these questions we say were untouched. 
The hearers of Mr. Melville remember how the man's whole soul would 
melt in spite of itself as he spoke of the final exclusion of the outcast — as 
lie drew some touching picture of early days, and a mother's prayers and 
tears, contrastiog it with the last state of the imconverted. "We recall the 
change of voice from the abrupt, the denouncing, the harsh accents of 
rebuke to the very pathos of expostulation. There was none of this in Mr. 
Spurgeon — once only he approached the boundaries of pathos. The images 
of themselves begot mournful reflections, but there was nothing in the 
preacher's language to stir us — ^he seemed unmoved. He did not startle 
you by a profound analysis of the human heart — ^he did not convince you 
by asking whether you had not felt the same doubts and apprehensions 
about your condition before (rod as he now laid bare. He did not attempt 
to win you in the tone " Come now and let us reason together," though in 
a previous comment on the 65th of St. Luke, he had said some striking and 
touching things. There was no beautiful imagery like a landscape of 
Claude's to woo you with its soft colouring. His voice seemed to have few 
changes. He did not skilfully enlist your interest and reason, keeping the 
main subject for a while in the back ground, and then announcing Mutato 
nomine de te Fabida narratur. 

There was nothing striking in his figure or action. He did not seem 
like Chalmers, a giant awakmg from slumber. The subject did not get 
strong hold on him, and mastering him by the emotions it aroused, teach him 
appropriate attitudes and gestures. Such as he used were singularly imgrace- 
ful. His treatment of an opponent was singularly unfair. He put what 
absurdities he liked; he attributed consequences such as that opponent 
would repudiate ; he dressed up a caricature as the fac-sinule of the idol 
he mshed to destroy, and then overwhehned with merciless ridicule the 
creature of his own fency. And yet m spite of these defects we came 
away convinced that at last we had been hearing a true man, without the 
slightest shadow of a doubt that he had achieved a great success. 

"We proceed to analyse the causes of this success. First and foremost we 
must name the undoubted honesty of the man. He seemed, as Mr. Carlyle 
would say, with his great clear single eyes to be looking into the heart of 
that mass before him, regardless of what they might think of him, de- 
termined to reach every one of them ; and thus there was no preamble, no 
artificial exordium. He plunged heart and soul at once, head over ears, 
into his subject ; never let it escape him ; brought it in ever and anon, at 
the end of a period ; treated it in the most homely, yet most obvious figures, 
so that the most unlearned must have followed him ; his language most clear, 
precise, forcible, and significant, he making himself quite one with those 
before him ; quizzing absurdity almost irreverently, yet wording it so that 
there could be no mistake what he meant. 

Careless in his dress ; careless of his attitudes ; careless, so that he hit the 
nail on the head, even of his language. Nothing studied or artificial, 
simple, if you will, unrefined, but trenchant, strictly logical ; a very apostle 
of common sense, a very TitMi of strong, rude energy. 

His style seldom rose above the good forcible conversational tone. Such 
figures as he used were very homely — ^perhaps on that very account 
vigorous. They struck you at once, like Hogarth's paintings. They wore 
the same coats, they talked the same language, they used the same 

2e 
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proverbs as yourself. There was plenty of amplificatioii, and yet he never 
wearied you. He held up the garment again and again to the light, bade 
you note it and know it, till at length, somehow or other, look where you 
would, it seemed to meet your eyes. His voice, we say, was not capable 
of much change — did not ta^mble with emotion, or melt with pathos ; it was 
most clear and very strong ; it was not harsh or discordant ; perhaps, if 
anything, rather flat, and yet it seemed just the vehicle for that strong 
common sense which it carried with it. At times, though seldom, it was 
rather broad ; though, doubtless, a very little care would soon cure this. 
Much has been said about a certain coarseness of thought and language. 
If we may judge from last Sunday's exhibition, there has been great 
exaggeration here. South and Barrow often offend just as much, perhaps 
a great deal more. Remember the former thus speaking — " But for all 
this I would let this state vermin know," and " those state mountebanks," 
" such seditious coffee house discourses." Remember the latter speaking of 
" hell belching out flames." 

Slight satire there was at times, but no more than the subject called for. 
Sophisms were rent asunder most unmercifully, but so as that a man's 
diseased mind could not readily put them together again. You could not 
come away as you do from some preachers, and ask what the sermon had 
been about, or what the text meant, or whether it had any meaning at all. 
You could not come away without something to think about, for the 
preacher evidently felt he had been telling you some one great clear 
momentous truth, and if you did not see it and get hold of it, you were in 
a bad way. He laboured to drive this into you, and so that when it was 
driven in it would stir about and move you. He tried to show you most 
clearly a great reality, made you confess you had been blind to it, yet you 
could never be blind again, alarmed you perhaps more than he won you. 
And yet there were such glimpses of a kind heart in the man — ^there was 
so little vanity when in the mass before him there was so much to stir it, 
his subject, his work, his master had so completely taken hold upon him, 
you could not resist him. You said, once, at least, I have been listening 
to a real man — one who cares very little whether he says palatable things, 
or fills his pocket, or feeds his vanity — cares little whether he offends my 
taste, so that he reaches my heart. Some little prejudice and one-sidedness 
there might be, some little cleaving to him of the remnants of an imperfect 
education, a very little of the twang of the Tabernacle, yet it was evident 
he would soon work himself clear of all this. Though not very conversant 
with books, he had evidently pierced into the marrow of what he read. 
He took men's thoughts frx)m them at a glance, and translated them into 
readable, and speaking language — that language was Saxon — ^pleasing by 
its stem simplicity the educated, and winning the untrained by its plain- 
ness and force. Such a man is a good study for those who would preach. 
Armed with the Word of God he reaches the heart, chiefly perhaps because 
he has cast off undue allegiance to man, custom, fashion — ^he has dared to 
speak what he believes simply, plainly, with all the force he can. Opposition 
has not stopped him, hostile criticism has not cut off his locks — ^he has 
rather disarmed his foes. He has dared to be honest, and he has his reward — 
aye perhaps that greater reward such men seek, the conviction of his 
hearers. In him common sense is eloquent, claims the reason as its 
advocate, and yet wins the heart. Despite his errors — and who that has 
them not, despite his deficiencies — he has not only achieved, he has 
^rved success — success no less flattering to the discemment of his 
rs than honourable to his own manliness and truth. B. 
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A WORD TO THE CONFERENCE. 

EFORE another month there is to be a great gathering of educa- 
tional men, in London, to see if they can further education 
among th« poor people of England. There is much need for this 
well timed fillip. 

Sir John Pakington, — identified as he is with that great political 
party who have ever been the foremost in opposing what they 
have deemed democratic encroachments on the safeguards of the 
institutions of the State, — in introducing his BEls for extending education, 
has based those measures on the evidences he has adduced of the wide 
spread ignorance still lingering among the poorer classes, and the inefficient 
condition of a large number of schools. 

Two classes ignore these facts : first, those who hate education, and se* 
oondly, those who disbelieve the extent of ignorance. I do not think it 
possible for the religious people who fall in the latter category, and who 
are now the most influential, though not the only objectors to education, 
to maintain their views on the score that it is irreligious to spread know- 
ledge. "Fools" says Solomon, "hate knowledge and despise instruction;" 
and he denounces poverty and shame to those that refuse instruction. To 
be without imderstanding was twice made the object of the severest re- 
bukes that our Lord ever addressed to his disciples : and assuredly we are 
not told to give a reason for the faith that is within us without a direct 
injunction being thus conveyed to cultivate the means of doing it. If so, 
not only have we the express command of God to educate, but it is to be 
such an education as, spreading far beyond the mechanical elements of 
schoolwork, shall improve the heart, develop intellect, store the mind with 
knowledge, and give force and effect to the faculties of reason. Short of 
this we neither do justice to men nor obey God. 

It is not, therefore, to be supposed for a moment that good and con- 
scientious men, having received and tasted the priceless value of education 
in its full sense themselves, desire to withhold it from the poor, and those 
who are less able to attain it. To think this would be to rank them, not as 
Christians, but as hypocrites and pharisees, without even the pretext of a 
felse faith to mislead them. Most, if not all of them, really disbelieve the 
ignorance which prevails, and are perhaps guilty of shutting their eyes to 
lie proofs of it. Sir John Packington truly said : — 

A comparison drawn between the education imparted in this conntry and that afforded 
in other parts of the civilised world is, I think, a melancholy one, so far as we are concerned ; 
for I believe we shall find that, with the exception of Russia, Spain, Italy, and the Slave 
States of America, England is at the bottom of the scale. Thus, I find that in Switzer- 
land, in several of the cantons, there are one in four and a fraction of the population at 
school ; in Saxony, one in five ; in the United States — New York and other of the Free 
States—'Some one in five, and others one in six ; in France, one in six ; in Wurtemburg 
and Prussia, one in six ; in Denmark, one in seven ; in England, one in eight and one- 
third. 

HiTothing like one in eight and one-third of the population can possibly be 
at any time in our schools, and the returns as to this are demonstrably 
exaggerated ; for inasmuch as Mr. Horace Mann has given us, in 'Note to 
page XXX of his 8vo. Eeport, the unquestionable fact that the children of 
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of the working classes remain only two years on the average at school, it is 
impossible that the 2,144,378 children, which were so returned by the 
schools themselves to the Census Commissioners, could be at school, inas- 
much as the whole population of a school age, according to the same census, 
does not admit of it. It is arithmetically impossible. But even admitting 
that it were so, in other countries one in six receives a good education, 
while in England one in eight and one- third receives (if any) an education 
of the most deficient and unsatisfactory character. With the permission of 
the House, Sir John Pakington proceeded to state the nature of the 
difference which exists in the systems of these countries : — 

What is the teaching in the elementary schools of Prussia ? In Prussia every complete 
elementary school necessarily comprehends the following objects: — 1. Religious in- 
struction, as a means of forming the moral character of children according to the positive 
truths of Christianity ; 2, the German language ; 3, the elements of geometry, together 
with the general principles of drawing ; 4, calculation and practical arithmetic ; 5, the 
elements of physics, geography, general history, and especially the history of Prussia ; 
6, singing ; 7, writing ; 8, ^e simplest manual labours, and some instructions in hus- 
bandry, according to the agriculture of the respective parts of the country. The in- 
structions in reUgion, reading, writing, arithmetic, and singing are strictly indispensable 
in every school. That is the svstem of Prussia. In Switzerland, the education giyen 
by the masters in the parochial schools includes— 1, religious instruction; 2, reading; 
3, writing ; 4, linear drawing ; 5, orthography and grammar ; 6, arithmetic and book- 
keeping ; 7, singing ; 8, the elements of geography, and particularly of the geography 
of Switzerland ; 9, the history of Switzerland ; 10, the elements of natural philosophy, 
with its practical applications ; 11, exercises in composition ; 12, instruction in the rights 
and duties of a citizen. In Denmark education is very widely diffused, there being 
very few persons, even among the lowest classes, who are unable to read and write. 

In Catholic Prance even, Sir John correctly tells us that — 

Parochial schools are almost everywhere established, and here, as in Prussia, attendance 
at school is not optional, for by a late law all children firom the age of seven to fourteen 
years must attend some public school. Children whose parents are unable to pay the 
usual school fees are educated at the public expense. The instruction in the primary 
schools includes, besides reading, writing, and arithmetic, history, geography, and natural 
history. In France, under the system adopted by M. Guizot, when minister, by the 
statute of the 25th of April, 1834, upon the elementary schools, the instruction in these 
schools comprehends — 1, moral and religious instruction ; 2, reading ; 3, writing ; 4, the 
elements of arithmetic ; 5, the elements of the French language ; 6, the legal system of 
weights and measures ; 7, geography, particularly of France ; 8, history, particularly of 
France ; 9, linear drawing ; and, 10, singing. Every elementary school is divided into 
three divisions, in which the pupils are ranged according to their age and the progress 
they make in their studies. The religious and moral instruction is Uie principal duty of 
the schoolmaster in each division, and all the classes commence and terminate wiUi 
prayer. In Germany, generally, there is, it is said, the greatest desire among the lower 
classes that their children should enjoy the advantages of the excellent education provided 
for them. But the Governments oi Wurtemburg, Hesse, Bavaria, &c. have not trusted 
entirely to this feeling, but have enacted regulations by which every individual is com- 
pelled to send his children to school &om the age of six to fourteen years. In Hesse, for 
example — and its regulations are similar to those in the other States — ^the public 
functionaries transmit regularly to Government once every six months a list of the 
children in their respective districts who have attained their sixth year, and they are 
bound to see that they are sent to school. In the event of the parents being unable to 
pay the school fees, a statement to that effect is prepared by the parochial authorities, 
and the fees are paid by the public. In Holland there is scarcely a child ten years old, 
of sound intellect, who cannot both read and write. I need not state to the House how 
perfect is the system of elementary instruction which prevails in America. 

N^ow the children thus educated abroad comprise the class who figure in 

our commonest schools at home ; and I do not apologise for venturing to 

--Produce these interesting details here, for they ought to be known and 

^red on by every individual in this country, and especially by those 
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into whose hands this Joitbkal may probably fall. Even the Census returns, 
exaggerated as they are, show at least 1,000,000 of your children as 
receiving no ecktccUion whatever. 

I will say a few words more as to the inefficiency of the instruction, and 
the bad effect this has as a false standard whereby to estimate common 
school teaching. Doubtless, great improvements are being effected ; but 
j&om the strong desire manifested by some people to cry down every effort 
made to improve it still further, one would suppose that they really thought 
that nothing could be more perfect already. But what are the facts ? The 
returns made to the Census Commissioners were sent by the school teachers 
themselves, Nevertheless, we find that 708 of these teachers in 1850 could 
not sign their own names, while out of 1,818,000 children, said to be in- 
structed in our public and private schools, only 62^ per cent, boys and 56 
per cent, girls learned toriting, while 56 J per cent, boys and only 44 per cent, 
girls learned arithmetic. So that not much more than half of the whole 
number returned as at school are getting any instruction there beyond 
learning to read. 

If people would go into the village and other schools scattered through 
the country, and especially if they would carefully test and ascertain what 
the children really understand, and then do the same as I have done in 
Continental schools for the same class, they would be shocked at the in- 
feriority of those at home. I am satisfied that many who talk about there 
being enough of education already in our schools, would be astounded at the 
heathen ignorance of large bodies of the children who, they fancy, are being 
very nicely educated. Many such people probably think that nothing can 
be more satisfactory than that poor children shoold learn their Bible, and 
plain needlework. If so, I can imdertake to say that by far the greater 
number leam neither. I, and many other far abler examiners of these 
schools (few of which are inspected at all), have been careful in ascertaining 
the actual extent of this religious knowledge, and I pronounce it in at least 
three out of four cases, in which it is professedly taught, to be a perfect 
delusion. The children, if closely and individually questioned, are entirely 
ignorant even of the great doctrines of religion and the common facts of 
Scripture. In numberless instances I have found the parrot repetition of 
set sentences has satisfied the teacher, even in the cases where more than 
mere reading of the Bible or repeating a catechism is attempted. The 
answers of three-fourths of these children, when the examiner gets out of 
the ruts of the rote system, in which they have been jogging along, are 
painfully grotesque, and evince a state of mind utterly heathen. Ask them 
the way in which Christ's death saves sinners, bid them explain to you the 
benefits of his life, and ask for the simplest proofs that they have learnt the 
lesson his practical example, as well as his parables, have set us of the great 
moral duties of life, — without which professions of faith are mere tinkling 
cymbals and means of self delusion, — press home questions in their most 
simple, but searching shape, which shall test how far the children under- 
stand and have really learned such things, — and we shall often find that their 
minds are blank, and their utterances of scriptural truth a thing of soimd, 
without a perception of meaning. I need hardly say that in other branches 
of education there is in all such schools little more to console us, not one 
child out of twenty is really made to reflect on what he reads. If they are 
tested in arithmetic, even where they can work common sums, and even 
where they can write them down from dictation, they are frequently 
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floored, and a whole class puzzled by jasking how much they must 
give for a yard and a half of Imen if a nail costs 2d. or the change they 
must have out of half a crown if they spend lOjd and 7|d. &c. Then to 
ask them common questions about the products and character of, — or even 
the distances to the market towns in their own country, — its chief trades, 
the wages paid in them, its dialect, and even its chief scenic beauties, is to 
produce a dead silence and a stare of astonishment ; broken, perhaps, by 
the struggle of some forward boy, or two or three at most, to say something 
which either betrays the general ignorance of the class, or at best its frag- 
mentary knowledge of the busy life which surrounds the school. Proceed 
to the science of common things, ask what are the uses and properties of 
different kinds of wood, of gutta percha, copper, or leather, and one is 
astonished at how they can have contrived to Imow so little. 

The teachers are very little more informed themselves, apart from those 
who are certificated by the Committee of Council ; and be it remembered 
that such certificated teachers are still a mere fraction of the whole 
number who are the teachers of the great body of the working classes. It 
is, I am aware, in some people's eyes, a grave fault in our system not to 
give grants to half-educated people, and there are many of them at this 
moment, who, though they may be not quite so ignorant as one who 
gravely told an inspector the other day that our Lord at twelve years old 
was put into the bulrushes by Moses, are, nevertheless, perfectly unable to 
explain the meaning of the parables, or in what way Christ by his example 
taught humOity, industry, and forgiveness of injuries; for not a day passes 
in which such cases of ignorance do not develop themselves. Industrial 
training for the boys there is generally none; and the needlework for the 
girls is often imperfectly taught, and in the town schools that vile system 
of teaching fancy work and crochet has materially lessened the time previ- 
ously bestowed upon making and mending clothes, and the usefiil arts of 
sewing, darning, and knitting. Well may the enemies of education for the 
poor say, that they believe our schools unfit poor children for servants. 
I believe this complaint to be perfectly true and just, but is it not rather a 
Teason for improving the instruction given, for imparting to it a more 
practical character, and for adapting it to great uses of life, rather than for 
decrying efforts to elevate the grade of teachers and enhance the character 
of education ? 

It is sometimes advanced, that to give a child a better education than 
his fellows tends to make him vain rather than useM ; but Dr. Johnson has 
well shown that such an objection applies only to the very state of things 
which general education aims at removing. He says — " While learning to 
read and write is a distinction, the few who have that distinction may be 
less inclined to work ; but when every body leams to read and write, it is 
no longer a distinction." 

Education is not yet general enough to obviate the evil effect complained 
of, but it is a temporary one, and will terminate with the extension of the 
remedy. 

Again, it is objected to the moral influence of education that it is not 
found to prevent crime, but that the great majority of convicted criminals 
(68 per cent.) are not those who are uninstnicted. But when we come to 
:.analyse these returns, we find that, though only 31 per cent, are wholly 
^(^orant, yet of the remainder not one per cent, have received any instruc- 

>n superior to that of reading and writing, and that only eight per cent, are 
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returned as doing this " welV* At Parkhurst and other penal schools, it is 
found that a very large proportion of the young criminals have been edu- 
cated, as it is called, in the public schools. 

Thus the sort of education which leads to crime is exactly that wretchedly 
defective kind of mechanical teaching which all the 2?ealou8 educationists of 
the day are labouring to remove. No education is worthy of the name 
which does not teach the child his duty to God and man, and which does 
not inform and improve to the uttermost the faculties of head, heart, and 
hand which have been given to him for that purpose. No full fruition of 
moral or social faculties can result fix)m any lower estimate of what edu- 
cation ought to be than this. 

In spite of all the wealth and all the artistic skill of this coimtry, — ^not- 
withstanding the great talents and numerous virtues and enormous charities 
of a large and, I hope, an increasing section of society, or rather of indi- 
viduals in all ranks, — still it is impossible to contemplate dispassionately 
the moral and mental shortcomings which abound around us, without a most 
painful impression, — first, that the intellectual and aesthetic character of the 
whole community requires improvement, — secondly, that it is greatiy behind 
our position in the scale of nations, and our pretensions as a civilized people. 

I shall always regard it as a startling and unanswerable proof of the 
comparatively low moral condition of the working and poorer classes that 
we consume about a million pounds sterling of intoxicating drink every week. 

Our criminal calendars, and the degraded and vicious habits of no small 
portion of the people, especially in towns, do not, to my mind, at all more 
plainly and conclusively attest this MghtM fact. I speak, not only from 
the universal testimony of travellers, and from all moral statistics, but from 
my own personal observation, when I affirm my belief that the poorer classes 
of the people in this country are far more demoralized, as well as less in- 
structed, than three-fourths of those in the rest of Europe. 

The great Exhibition of 1851 startied us with the 'striking proofe it con- 
tained how far behind some Continental Countries we were in nearly every 
thing which involved beauty of design and taste. "We excelled in broad 
cloths, but were beaten hollow in porcelain, carving, carpets, tapestry, 
statues, and sculpture. In the fine arts we were always behind the southern 
and many of the northern nations. Perhaps more improvement is taking 
place in these directions than in any other mode of raising popidar taste, 
and I rejoice at it, for I hold it to be a great means to all kinds of civilization, 
and also to the improvement of the moral faculties of our nature, so close is 
the connection between the perception of the beautiful in mind and in matter. 
And all such improvement has a direct influence on industrial economy, on 
the rate of wages, and the demand for labour. Our national defects in the 
arts of production are among the many causes of the still enormous amount 
of our crimes and pauperism. 

The conference has thus a great work to grapple with. It has to undo 
wrong impressions. In the first place, there is undue outcry, and undue 
exaltation. We have both bears and bulls among us : pessimists and opti- 
mists. We have done much for education ; but, unfortunately, a good deal 
has been of a wrong kind : like the teachingof two masters, both highly reputed, 
which I chanced to hear in a school professedly for the humblest children 
the other day ; one dilating on the meridian lines and the tropics, to a class 
who knew absolutely nothing of England ; while the other prated of the 
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instructioii given in the schools of which I am speaMng, I am confident 
that their guidance would he gladly accepted, would speedily remedy the 
evils that I have described, woi:ld confer a great benefit on the country, 
and would react most beneficdjilly on the Universities themselves by in- 
creasing their popularity and the general sense of their value. 

I do not think any very complicated scheme is needful for this purpose. 
What I should propose would be this : — 

That the University should confer some such title as Associate in Arts 
on every person who passed an examination before examiners appointed 
either by the Hebdomadal Council or by a delegation, as might be bought 
best. 

This examination should pretty nearly follow the precedent set by the 
present final schools. An examination of a somewhat similar kind to what 
I am piroposing is to be tried in Devonshire, this summer, at the suggestion 
of Mr. Ackland. He has planned his examination on the present Oxford 
Final Schools, and the way in which it has been welcomed by the classes 
for which it is intended proves that it suits their case. There is more- 
over an obvious advantage in the University's foUowing a University 
precedent. 

I should propose then a scheme of examination somewhat of this kind: — 

1 A preHminary examination in 

a Writing firom dictation, arithmetic, parsing and elementary 
geography. 

l Eeligious knowledge (if the parents of the candidates desire it.) 

2 Eour schools. 

a School for English to include English literature and composition, 
English history, the rudiments of political eoonomy, geography. 

h The school of lauguages to include French, Cferman, and the 
elements of Latin. 

c Th^ school of mathematics to include practical mathematics, 
architecture, and drawing. 

d The school of physical science to include the elements of me- 
chanics, chemistiy and physiology and the scienoes coxmeoted 
with them. 

Two standards should be fixed, one for boys of fifteen the other for boys 
of seventeen. The title of Junior Associate should be given to thoaie who 
pass the former, that of Senior Associate to those who pass the latter. 

Every candidate should be required to pass the preliminary examination 
and one school. 

A class list for each school should distinguish those who did really well 
from those who merely passed. 

The expense of paying the examiners should be covered by requiring a 
fee of about 5s. for admission to the examination, and another of about 2s. 6d. 
for the testamur. 

The examinations should be held annually in Oxford. But if the gentry 
or local authorities of £uiy place asked for an examination to be held in their 
neighbourhood, and would undertake to bear the expense of the necessary 

■^ngements, an examiner should be sent down to them. 
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The examination should, I think, be all on paper, and the same exami- 
nation papers used every where at once. 

"Now such a scheme as this would not be at all difficult to work. It would 
give a definite aim and a powerful stimulus to all the education of the 
middle class ; and it would probably bring within its operation many even 
of the higher class, who now enter professions where an academical degree 
is not wanted, but whose parents would be glad to have the school work of 
their boys autiioritatively tested, if it could be done without the expense of 
a university education. 

The objection which occurred to your mind when I spoke on the subject, 
was a doubt whether candidates would present themselves. On that point 
I have no doubt. But I have been commimicating on this point with 
several persons interested in education, and in a few days I will write again 
and tell you the result of my inquiries. 

Yours faithftilly, 
8, Eoyal Crescent, mtting Hill, F. TEMPLE. 

London, 17th April, 1867. 

^% It is not exactly apparent how this scheme would apply a test of 
" trough teaching; " for which a class of qualifications and powers are 
required utterly distinct from the attainments Mr. Temple's scheme would 
measure. The best educated men are often bad teachers. 

Yery few young scholars would present themselves, except the few clever 
and forward ones, who are always found in a school where the master is 
well educated, however grossly he may neglect the majority, whose defects 
would not come to light. The chief advantage of this plan is one which 
Mr. Temple does not name — that of affording a good basis for an educational 
franchifle. — Hd. J. E. 



Sthpatht op nttmbebs. — ^This is a mighty agent for good or evil ; by it the criminal 
and the vidons are hardened and confirmed in their iniquity ; becanfie of it the banditti 
are more bold, more cruel, more bloodthirsty than the apHtaiy footpad or individual high- 
wayman ; because of it our large towns exhibit the greatest amount of crime and 
depravity, and Uiese again are found in certain districts, and thickly populated, notorioua 
localities. In populous towns and cities it is that ^^ots," ^^demonstrations," *^stiikes,"&o., 
are originated and conducted ; because of its influence, unions are formed, societies are 
constituted. "Unity is strength" is a proverb which owes its truth solely to the power 
of sympathy of numbers. ASk the statesman the value of a "full house'* when deliver- 
ing ms oration; tiie lecturer the influence of a crowdc^L assembly; the minister the 
advantage of a large congregation. What nerves the soldier's arm to strike the dreadful 
blow } What spurs his courage and resolve to rush into the heart of battie, at the risk 
of life ? The presence and sympathy of his brother warriors. What urges liie racer in 
his onward course, and lends him wmgs to reach the goal ? The cheers and encourage- 
ment and svmpathy of those who witness his efforts. Of this most powerful and 
valuable influence the training system takes advantage in the education of tiie young. 
Who has not witnessed the ardour and excitement of a band of children engaged in some 
healthful and invigorating game, and how cold and spiritiess the efforts of on^ or ttoo. 
In tiliis latter case tiiey need the sympatiiy of companions ; there is no emulati<m, no 
spur, to enable them to enlist their energy and soul into the play, — Wratfa Sabbath 
Sehodl Teacher. 
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THE IMPOETANCE OF PUNCTUATION, AND THE BEST 

METHOD OF TEACHING IT. 

By William A. Wheelxb, Principal of Partridge Academy, Duxbtiry. 

^OEE than four hundred years ago, the celebrated Caxton discovered 
that "the craft of poynting, well ased, maketh the sentence very 
light ;" and there are few persons who would deny the importance 
of punctuation; but, at the same time, the fact cannot be dLsputed, 
that a vast majority, even of otherwise well educated people, are 
wholly ignorant of the very first principles of the science. This is 
not an unfounded, nor too sweeping a statement ; it can be easily 
proved. Passing by, as unworthy of notice, the ridiculous autobiography of the 
notorious Lord Timothy Dexter, — ^who printed his book without a single stop- 
mark of any kind, and liien placed a large supply of the " raw material" at the 
end, for each reader to "pepper and salt" according to his own taste, — ^we 
find abimdant evidence of the correctness of this assertion in the columns of 
every newspaper, and the pages of more than half the magazines and books 
that issue from the press. 

It is only a few months since, that a pamphlet of about six pages, con- 
taining over two hundred errors of punctuation, was published by the 
Superintending School Committee of one of the towns in this country. 
Many of these errors were ludicrous enough, most of them perfectly obvious, 
and aU of them extremely discreditable to their authors. The importance 
of punctuation might be very happily and conclusively illustrated by cita- 
tions from the pamphlet referred to ; but the writer of this essay prefers, 
for reasons which need not be given, to draw his examples from other 
sources. 

The following sentence may be punctuated in a great many different 
ways : — 

"The persons inside the coach were Mi, Miller; a clergyman; his son; 
a lawyer ; Mr. Angelo ; a foreigner ; his lady; and a little child." 

As here punctuated, with a semicolon after each noun, the number of 
individuals is eight. Arranging the names in pairs, thus, — 

" The persons inside the coach were Mr. Miller, a clergyman ; his son, a 
lawyer; Mr. Angelo, a foreigner; his lady; and a little child." we reduce 
the number to five, and entirely change the meaning of the sentence. 
Varying the pimctuation a third time, we find that 

" The persons inside the coach were Mr. Miller ; a clergyman, his son ; 
a lawyer, Mr. Angelo ; a foreigner, his lady ; and a little child." 

The number of combinations which can be produced in this sentence by 
very slight changes of punctuation, is surprising. But it may be said that 
this is citing an extreme case, and that tiie ambiguity of sentences oftener 
depends on the faultiness of their construction than the faultiness of their 
interpunction. This may be true in a measure, but not merely. Many 
obscure passages in ancient authors have been elucidated by simply chang- 
ing the old and absurd pointing. Examples without number might be 
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adduced; — ^for twenty thousand emendations of this kind have been made 
in the text of Shakespeare alone, — but three or four will be amply suffi- 
cient. ******* 

But let us take an illustration from Shakespeare. In the '' Merchant of 
Yenice/' Bassanio, moralising upon the deceitMness of outward appearance, 
has uniformly been made to say,— 

'^ Ornament is but the guiling shore 
To a most dangerous sea ; the beauteous scarf 
Veihng an Indian beauty : in a word, 
The seeming truth that cunning times put on 
To entrap the wisest." 

Now none of the commentators have been satisfied with " Veiling an 
Indian beauty : " because " beauty " is obviously just the opposite of what 
the poet intended. One of his editors, therefore, has proposed '' Indian 
dowdy ; " but the obscurity of the passage is entirely cleared up by carrying 
back the colon after "beauty " one remove, and reading as follows : — 

** Ornament is but the guiling shore 
To a most dangerous sea ; the beauteous scarf 
Veiling an In£an : beauty, in a word. 
The seeming truth that cunning times put on 
To entrap the wisest." 
Again in King Henry VIII. the character of Cardinal Wolsey is most 
absurdly given in the following lines :— 

*^This cardinal. 
Though from an humble stock, undoubtedly 
Was mshioned to much honour. From his cradle 
He was a scholar, and a ripe and a good one." 
" It is astonishing," says Collier, " that so decided a blunder, as to 
represent that the cardinal was a ripe and good scholar from his cradle, 
should have been repeated over and over again from the year 1632 to our 

own day." The passage should obviously be punctuated to read thus : — 

" This cardinal, 
Though from an humble stock, undoubtedly 
Was mahioned to much honour from his cifldle. 
He was a scholar, and a ripe and u good one." 
It may be remarked, in passing, that Shakespeare could never have used 
the semicolon; for its introduction into our language did not take place till 
1633, seventeen years after his death. This is a circumstance '' which the 
profound George Chalmers mourns over, opining that semicolons would 
often have saved the poet from his commentators." 

A single quotation from Milton shaU close these illustrations. In the 
eighth book of Paradise Lost, Adam relates to the archangel Eaphael the 
story of his creation, and tells him all that he saw and did, when he first 
found himself a " living soul." In the old editions of that poem he has 
been made to say : — 

" I saw 
Hill, dale, and shady woods, and sunny plains, 

And liquid lapse of murmuring streams ; 

Birds on the branches warbled ; all things smiled 
With frtigrance ; and with joy my heart o'erflowed." 

This is not the true reading of the passage. By placing a semicolon after 
" smiled " and removing the one after *' fragrance," an important emen- 
dation is made, and the real meaning restored. Thus : — 

"I saw 
Hill, dale, and shady woods, and sunny plains, 
And liquid lapse of murmuring streams ;— — 
Birds on the branches warbled ; all things smiled ; 
With fragrance and with joy my faea^ o'eiflowvd." 
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By " fragrance," Milton has endeavoured to convey in one word, an idea 
of that exquisite and delicious rapture which most resembles the perfrime 
that flowers emit after a shower or dew. 

But these examples, taken almost at random from hundreds of others, 
are not needed to convince the practical and reflecting teacher, of the 
importance of this subject. If he has ever been accustomed to hear classes 
read, or condemned to correct "compositions," he knows its importance 
from actual experience. He knows that young and unpractised readers 
often fail in the correct delivery of a given passage, in consequence of its 
false or defective pointing; and he £dso knows that young writers are 
extremely apt, either to neglect punctuating their productions entirely, or 
else to err by excess, and mark off even the minutest members of a sentence. 
This, however, is not at all to be wondered at. Ignorance cannot be im- 
puted as a fault to those who have never been able to obtain instruction. 



"We f Journal of EdtAeation) recommend a sjrstem of scanty punctuation. 
If sentences are clearly expressed, and the words properly placed, very few 
stops sufice. The best general rules we can give are these : — To insert 
commas where, though the sense continues and would not be complete 
if it ended, the voice almost necessarily pauses to take breath. This should 
always be done where there is Bome break in the sense ; but it is, we think, 
an error to introduce commas simply because there are such slight breaks, 
if the length of the preceding part does not require a stop for breath. The 
sentences we have just written are intended to exemplify this rule* Mtgiy 
writers would have put several commas which we think needless. Short 
sentences are an advantage ; and then fiill stops must of course be used : 
but to avoid very short sentences, although the sense would admit of them, 
it is useful to introduce colons, as we have just done. The colon is a sightly 
and useful stop. The semicolon though oftener used, is not so much so : 
it is scarcely distinguishable as marking a difference. A good specimen of 
punctuation should be set before children, and after reading it themselves, 
they should then write it from dictation, inserting the stops themselves. 
Burke is a good model, though he errs a little in overstepping. Adam 
Smith is a good negative example : he oversteps greatly. Bailey, in his 
discourses, stopped over much also. So did Cobbett and Butler, Warburton 
and Sydney Smith. John Bunyan did so less. Junius is perhaps, as of all 
points of style, one of the safest models. Macaula/s Essays are very well 
punctuated likewise. 



Pebfect Okdeb Aim nrsTAirT OBEDiEircE. — ^This should be the law of every 
teacher, and for these he should perseveringly strive. A lesson should 
never be proceeded with when there is the slighteBt appearance of disorder 
or inattention. The moment the teacher observes anything of this kind 
he should stop the whole class, until things are arranged to his satisfaction. 
The teacher E^ould carefully cultivate a soft and subdued, but withal a Arm 
tone of voice. It is an indisputable axiom that a noisy teacher makes a 
noisy school, and therefore several noisy teachers must create a perfect 
Babel of GonfrisioxL-'-^. Tfray, 
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THE MOON'S MOTION. 

TO THE ESrrOB OF THB BNGUtH JOIOiNAL OF EDITCATIOir. 
Sib, 

Mr. Good, in his reply, given in last number, to my arguments in favour of the 
moan's rotation, has erred in his inference from the fact of the earth's continuing in tlxe 
rotating line I produced, that therefore the " ^urth revolves about the moon/' The 
truth is, the earth does not depart from a true elliptic path more than its own diameter ; 
while the moon departs from a true elliptic path about thirty of those diameters; and we 
are thus enabled to reconcile the two feicts apparently, to Mr. Good, contradictory. It 13 
tibe moon's rotation on her own axis which keeps the line I always directed to the 
earth ; and her continually deviating from a true elliptic path about tne sun, at one time 
thirty diameters inside of it, and at another time the same distance outside of it, justifies 
us in saying that she revolves about the earth. When she crosses the elliptic path 
around the sun, she is then about thirty diameters distant from the earth, the one time 
in rear, and me next time in advance of the earth ; all of which facts may be clearly 
demonstrated by taking from the astronomical epheriseris the longitudes, and the dis- 
tances from the sun, of each of the bodies, and plotting their daily positions on the plane 
of the ecUptic. There is one important condition of revolution around a centre, not 
satisfied by the moon with reference to the earth, as its centre ; a fact which does not, 
I think, receive due consideration from the advocates of the moon's non rotation. I refer 
to the eoneavity of evaxv other known orbit of revolution on the side of its own centre. 
This condition is completely satisfied by the moon with reference to the sun as its centre, 
but not with reference to the earth ; and when to this we add, that every condition of 
revolution is satisfied by the moon, with reference to the sun as its centre, there can 
be no '' fallacy " whatever in considering the sun as the centre of the moon's orbit. 

From Mr. Good's words — *' I^ however, as he affirms the diameter I does rotate," 
I am led to think that he doubts this fact ; and I need only reply, that the phenomenon 
is open to the examination of every one, and all observers are agreed that it is a hct, 

Mr. Good, by way of argument, strongly declares that my proof of the moon's rotation 
*' is not even an attempt at one." To this I need only reply, that some ^;entlemen within 
tibe circle of my acquaintance were led to agree with Mr. Symons* doctrme of the moon's 
motion, from reading all his arguments and those of his opponents as published by him, 
and that on reading the article in the March number of this journal, they immediately 
ehanged their minds. 

Southampton, 11th May, 18^7. J. STEEL. 



10 THE EDITOB OF THE ENGLISH JOUBNAX OF EDTTCi^TldK. 
SiB, 

I beg to acknowledge a copy of Mr. Steel's communication of the 11th Instant, in 
reply to my last letter in the JoumaL 

Mr. Steel seeks in vain to escape from the dilemma in which he finds himself, and 
endeavours to make it appear that the straight line I produced through the moon's 
axis to the earth would revolve about the latter as well as about the former. 

Kow all the sophistry in the world wiU not conceal or explain away the numiffgi 
imp68mhUUi!f of the line 1 revolving about its two extremities at once. Therefore if it 
revolv^ about the moon's axis, it could not also revolve about the earth. But since it 
does revolve about its extremity in the earth, it is dear that it does not revolve about the 
oUier extremity ; consequently, thb hoon dobs not botate on hxb own axis. 

The argument founded on eonecmty proves too much. If valid, neither the earth nor 
the other planets revolve about the sun at all, but about the centre of the sun's orbit. 

I am, Sir, yoxu: obedient Servant) 

S. A, GOOD. 
Pembroke Dock, 18th May, 1857. 

P. S. To render a diagram unnecessary, take an orange to represent the moon, and 
stick it on the end of a wire two or three feet long, whida will represent the straight line 
01 extending from the moon to the earth. Let me orange be carried roimd a table, so 
that the outer extremity of the wire may rest on the table's centre representing the 
position of the earth. It is incontrovertible that the wire will revolve about its extremity 
on the table, and not about its extremity in the orange. S. A. G. 
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SCHOOL SAVINGS. 

fLESB children in common schools are taught to be frugal and 
provident, a moral lesson of a most practical kind is among the 
number of those omissions in moral training so generally lamented 
in our school system. 

The following correspondence, between one of Her Majesty's 
School Inspectors and James Francillon, Esq. aCounty Court Judge 
eminent for his legal experience, will tend to facilitate a scheme 
hitherto rather imperfectly organised :— 

'' Somenet HouBe, Gloucester, Hay 11th, 1857. 
" Dbab Fbakcillon, 

'* Some beneTolent promoten of schools haTe adopted tibie plan of receiTing the 
saying of tibie children, and repaying them at stated penods or on notice, with fire per 
cent, mterest. 

" It has been objected to me, that as the receivers are not properly trustees, tbe 
money is part of their personal estate, and would vest at their deaths in their 
executors. 

'' This being so, and as it would be impracticable to have a trust deed, will you 
kindly suggest some easier and simpler mode, whereby this excellent scheme may be 
carried out inexpensively, and without subjecting clergymen and gentlemen, who are 
willing to adopt it, to ike imdesirable position I have pointed out ? No one can do so 
better than yourself; and if you wUl aUow me to make your suggestion known, it will 
give it effect and sanction. 

" Yours very truly, 
*« J. Fiancillon. Esq. « J. C. SYMONS. 

" Judge of County Courts, &c." 



" Ryeworth House, near Cheltenham, 14th May, 1857. 
** IhuK Svuoirs, 

" There is commonly great delay in the administration of the estates of persons 
deceased, and in the event of the death of a person in the possession of the savrngs of 
school cmldren, any delay on the part of his executors in producinff the money (and 
delay might in the case of the most solvent estate be unavoidable^, there might, beside 
other possible ioconveniences, be a panic among the children and their parents, and great 
consequent injury to the school, and serious impediment to the encouragement of provi- 
dent habits. X uiink you might well advise any gentleman who has possession of the 
savings of school children, to lodge it in a safe bank, in the joint names of himself and 
some friend. There would be then two trustees of the fund, and in the event of the 
death of either, the fimd would vest in the survivor. Thus would be avoided any incon- 
venience from the money being mixed with the personal estate of one person, or frum its 
being, as it might in law, regfurded as a mere debt chargeable on his estate, and to be 
dealt with in me same nmnner only as his other debts. An arrangement might doubtless 
be made with a bank to allow three or four per cent, interest ; and this would <ii«imifth 
the burihen on the charitable holder of the money, by reason of his making himself 
responsible to the children for five per cent or any greater interest 

" Very sincerely yours, 
" Jelinger C. Symons, Esq. « JAMES FRANCILLOK. 

"fiispector of Schools, &c" 
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THE PAmSWICK SCHOOL. 

TO THE ^SaXOlBL OF THB BNOLISH JOVBS JlL OF EDUCATION. 

Dbab Sib, 

In the notice, in the last Journai, of the Painswick Schools, which I fear is quite 
as favourable as we deserve, there is a mistake, which, as it confers a character on our 
school to which it is not entitled, I am sure you will permit me to correct. You speak 
of the school as the Painswick Grammar School, under the head of middle class schools. 
Now in £Eu:t it is in no way one which comes under the usual designation of a grammar 
school, but is simply a National School, united to a very small endowment for educating 
26 poor boys in reaoing, writing, and arithmetic. Thus, being open to the very poorest, 
it can scarcely be called a middle class school, except inasmuch as we strive to infuse 
into our scheme some instruction in the elements of those practical arts and sciences, 
which seem best calculated to advance the social position not only of the poor, but also 
of the middle classes, if they choose to avail themselves of it. 

There is also what seems to me a misapprehension of the argument in our school report 
which I dare say you will allow me at the same time to notice. Our report, speaking of 
the figures in a table deduced from Mr. Horace Mann's tables in the Census Educational 
Bqport says they show that far the largest proportion of children, who ought to be, but 
are not, at school, are actually not at toork. 

To which you append the following note : — ^' This is a false deduction. It by no means 
follows that children neither at work or at school are uneducated. Numbers are educated 
at home or at private tutors.'* 

You do not seem to have observed a previous note to our report which states that 
the numbers calculated as educated at home are actually transferred to the columns of 
sdiolars, and treated as educated in the figures alluded to. 

Nor do I see that the deduction generally is a &lse one. The text literally states that 
those not at school are actually not at work, and no more. 

It by no means xmpHes that children neither at work or school are aU uneducated — an 
interpretation which the. context on the next page of the report especially guards against, 
where, speaking of those not at school, it says that, " Some of them, it is true, may have 
been, but have left it, and a few may attend Sunday Schools ; but there can bene doubt 
that after making a full deduction for those at work, or who may be kept at home in 
household services, a very large proportion are loitering about the streets and fields, in 
idleness and mischief^ destined to lives of destitution, drunkenness, and crime, to which 
a youth of idleness is the door of entrance.*' 

Yours very truly, 

W. H. HYETT. 

Torquay, May 16, 1857. 



Ventilation. — ^Aib Poison. — People have often said that no difference can be detected 
in the analysation of p^ire and impure air. This is one of the vulgar errors difficult to 
dislodge from the public brain. The fact is, that the condensed air of a crowded room' 
gives a deposit which, if allowed to remain for a few days, forms a whd, thick glutimnu 
VUU8, having a strong odour of animal matter. If examined by a microscope, it is seen to 
undergo a remarkable change. First of all, it is converted into a vegetable growth, and 
this is foUoiced by the production of animalcules ; a decisive proof that it must contain 
organic matter, otherwise it could not nourish organic bemgs. This was the result 
arrived at by Dr. Angus Smith, in his beautiM experiments on the air and water of 
towns ; wherein he showed how the lungs and skin gave out organic matter, which is in 
itself a deadly poison, producing headache, sickness, disease, or epidemic, according to its 
strength. Why, if " a few drops of the liquid matter, obtained by a condensation of the 
air of a foul locality, introduced into the veins of a dog, can produce death with the 
usual phenomena of typhus fever, ** what incalculable evil must it not produce on those 
human beings who breathe it again and again, rendered fouler and less capable of sustain- 
ing life with each breath drawn ! Such contamination of the air, and consequent hot-bed 
of fever and epidemic, it is in the power of man easily to remove. Ventilation and 
cleanliness will do all, so far as the abolition of this evil goes, and ventilation and 
cleanliness are not miracles to be prayed for, but certain results of common obedience to 
the laws of Ood. — JHekens. 

2a 



^ain 0f lB0i8. 



A System of Practical Hathematica ; to which are added accurate Tables 
of L(^anthins, ftc. By John BaTidson, A.M. Seveath £difion. Fp. 
509 and 137. Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh, 1867. 

^^C^JIW worlcfl better exemplify the benefit of an extended treatment 
^ JT^T^ of a branch of study over the epitomes with which education ia 
^U^ BO greatly damaged and Bmattemig liirfhered. Curt books on 
«**= great topics, especially if they relate to demonstrBldve acieoces, 
do one of two things — eilber by rendering them intensely abstract, tliey 
divest them of their tendrils, whereby they may be attached to the things 
of life and derive from them attractiveness and manifest utility, — or they 
substitute for steps of reasoning vague and oiten trashy generalisaliona, 
which replace proofs by dogmas. This excellent work entirely avoids these 
evils. "Withont prolixitr it develops all essential et«pB in the rationale of 
figures. It is AiLL of rules, examples and exercises in Algebra, Geometry, 
^mgonometry, Uensuration, Conic Sections, Land Measuring, Gauging, 
Gnnnery, Navigation, &e. In all of these branches the teaching ia sound, 
umple and intelligible. It is however, right to state that this work will 
be found to consist muoh more of roles than reasons, and of examples and 
exercises than of processes of demonstration. It is invaluable as a working 
hand hook, and as such we cordially attest its great soperioii^ and weU 
established usefulness. 



General Map of Auatislia and Tasmania. A. & C. Black, Edinburgh, 
ie57. 

THIS noble map is on a yery laige scale. From Dick Hartog's Island 
on the left to Sandy Island on the western extremity of the great continent, 
measures just a yard across the map. The counties are all clearly defined. 
The general aspect is of course that of an immense central and somewhat 
circular blank, nearly the whole margin of the shore, except on the north, 
and Flinder'sland, a portion of the southern coast, being well filled with 
the usual delinoatiouB of a populous country. The colony of Victoria is 
the most thickly insterspersed with names, which show the ample and 
minute care which has been taken to render this the fiillest and most accu- 
rate map extant. So justly important is this particular colony held, that it 
forms the chief of the several small inner maps, on a still larger scale, which 
fill np some of the blank spaces and greatly enhance the practical value of 
the work. Those who are acquainted with the neighbourhood of Cape 
Howe, south of Sydney, will be surprised to find places so small as Black 
Head, Boston Point, Wingan Inlet, Bomballa, Tyera Inlet, Boroncoma, &o. 
all laid down. To emigrants this map must be most useful. It will also be 
indispensable to all government iunctionaries. It folds into a portable green 
cover of folio size. The rivers are iuUy and correctiy delineated. We sorest, 
however, that in future editions arrows should indicate the direotiwi of the 
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current. There is a separate plan of the town of Sydney, the gold region 
of Mount Alexander, New Ulster and New Mnnsier (alias New Zealand.) 
The execution of the map is in all respects excellent, and does high credit 
to the artists employed on it, and to the worthy and spirited publishers. 



The Higher Arithmetic. By Edward Sang, F.E.S.E. Wm. Blackwood 

and Sons. Edinburgh and London, 1 857. 

THIS is a work of very great value, exhibiting powers of the highest 
order. We have never yet seen the recondite value of logarithms and 
properties of numbers so well and simply exhibited. This is done by the 
aid of simple notation without artificial symbols. Mr. Sang adopts a new 
and easy method of extracting all roots. In his process of the solution of 
algebraic fractions Mr. Sang avails himself avowedly of Lord Brouncker's 
cordimied fractions. The application of logarithms to ordinary branches 
of calculation is admirably done. The student and indeed every, calculator 
will benefit vastly from a candid study of this little book. He must 
approach it, however, with a mind free from prejudices in favour of pre- 
conceived bias and stereotyped theorems and modes of calculation. This 
is a book which makes great advance as an arithmetical reformer, and must 
expect to have opponents among those who are wedded to the old ways and 
have published or learned the old books. 



The Grammar of English Grammars. By Goold Brown. Second edition. 
Pp. 1070, 8vo. Samuel and William Wood, New York, and Sampson, 
Low, and Son, London, 1857. 

TO do anything like adequate justice to so leviathan a book as this, 
containing above one thousand large pages in small type on a subject so 
replete with artificial complexity as grammar, is impossible within the 
limits of our pages. We must, however, make the attempt and will do so 
next month. We can, however, at once pay homage to the vigorous 
industry and remarkable acumen of the learned author. 



Modem Tln gliflh Literature, its Blemishes and Defects. By Henry H. 
Breen, Esq. F.S.A. Pp. 307. Longmans, London, 1857. 

IN the papers now being written in the Jomnaly notice was taken at 
some length of this very useful criticism (for such it is) of all the faults of 
modem writers of our very much defiled English. The streams from the 
pure well are indeed becoming alarmingly muddy, and are doing but little 
honour to their source. The grammatical blunders which Mr. Breen has 
noted, and those selected from many of our best writers, are quite alarming. 
The &ct is that scarcely a book is free from them, Mr. Breen' s itself being 
no exception. So many instances were quoted in our last Journal that we 
shall confine our present review to the other parts of this able work. A 
very large crop of misapplied terms and words follow (categoried not quite 
correctly under the genus "Blunder.") Ex. gr. Sir Walter Scott used esteem 
instead of deem so frequently that liiis is not properly a blunder, but a 
new sense established now by his authority and by subsequent custom. 
He writes — *' The king was esteemed the enemy whom the people had most 
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Section C. 
Chairman : Sir James £ay Shuttleworth, Bart. 
Secretary : The Rev. Nash Stephenson. 

To consider the expedients which have been proposed for keeping the 
children of the '* working-classes '' longer at school ; under the heads of — 

FDEtST CBBTIFICATE SCHEMES. 

In respect to which are to be considered, — 
1st, The dreumdances under which the Certificates a/re to he granted, (a) 
The authority which is to grant them, (h) The qualifications of those 
who are to receive them. 

2ndly, The means of giving effect to the certificates when granted, (a). By 
pledges from the employers of labour that they will give a preference to 
those candidates for their employment who hold the certificates, (h) By 
seeking out suitable situations for the holders of certificates, and watching 
over their interests when so employed ; and with that view estabHshing 
corresponding committees in town and rural districts. 

SECONDLY, FKIZE SCHEICES. 

In respect to which are to be considered, — 
\st, How the Prize Fund is to he raised. Whether by subscriptions to a 
common fiind, or by local subscriptions applied for the benefit of the locality 
where, or the religious community by which, they are raised ? 

2ndlg, The conditions under which the prizes are to he awarded, (a) By 
what authority ? (h) With what qualifications, as to age, character, and 
attainments ? (e) By what means die qualifications are to be determined ? 

ZrdXy, The nature of the prizes, (a) Whether money prizes ; (h) 
Apprentice premiums ; or (c) Books, clothes, tools, &c., &c. r 

Section D. 
Chairman : The Yery Eev. the Bean of Salisbury, 
Secretary : John Thackeray Bunco, Esq. 

To inquire into the merits of such other expedients as shall be proposed 
for the consideration of the Conference, and particularly those known as 

HALF-UME schemes. 

Being schemes for the occupation of children half their time at school, 
and half at labour ; the same arrangement being proposed to be made 
by parents and employers vohmiwr^, as under the provisions of the 
Factory BiU is made (in respect to certain children) compidsorily. 
In respect to which are to be considered, 

1. What are the times to be prescribed for the attendance of the children 
at school, — certain hours of each day, or certain days of each week ? 

2. Whether the time at school ought to be equal to the time at work, 
or less or more than it? 

3. Whether a portion of the school-time may be taken in the evening ? 

4. Whether the appeal in favour of the half-time scheme should be 
addressed to the parents or the employers of the children ? 

The discussion of every subject will be preceded by the reading of a 
paper on that subject before one of the sections. Gentlemen proposing to 
read papers are requested to communicate with the Honorary Secretaries at 
the earHest possible opportunity. 
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The FiNAX KEvnsGt of the Conference will be held at eleven o'clock on 
"Wednesday, the 24th of June, at Willis's Rooms. 

A summary of the proceedings of the sections will be laid before this 
meeting, and resolutions will be proposed to it founded thereon. 

A subscription of one guinea has been opened, to de&ay the expenses of 
the Conference. Subscriptions are received by the Honorary Secretaries, 
and may be remitted to them by Post Office Orders, payable at the Charing- 
Cross Office, and addressed to them at 44, Chancery Lane ; or they may be 
paid to the account of the ** Treasurer of the Educational Conference, at 
Messrs. Drummond's, Charing Cross. 

Admission to the Conference wiU be by cards only : these may be obtained 
(price 5s. each, to admit to all the meetings) at the Thatched-House Tavern, 
and at the Depositories of the National Society, Sanctuary, Westminster, 
and of the British and Eoreign School Society, Borough Eoad. A ticket 
of admission will be forwarded to each contributor towards the expenses of 
the Conference, on application to one of the Honorary Secretaries. 

Several more noblemen and gentlemen have promised their support to 
the proposed Conference, or have expressed in general terms their approval 
of it. 

On Tuesday, June 23rd, the Sections will meet at 12 o'clock at the 
Thatched-House Tavern. The following papers have already been promised 
under the several Sections : 

Section A. 

Miss Carpenter, " On Juvenile Delinquency in its relation to ignorance." 

Eev. M. Mitchell, H.M. Inspector of Schools, '' On the evidence afforded 
by the Beports of H.M. Inspectors as to the early age at which children 
are taken from school." 

Mr. Elint, late Assistant Diocesan Inspector in Derbyshire, and Organ- 
ising Master of the National Society, the same subject, with reference to 
Schools not under Government Inspection. 

Herb^ Mackworth, Esq., Inspector of Mines, '' On the age at which 
the mining population begin work." 

W. H. Hyett, Esq. " On the results of the Educational Census." 

W. Goodman, Esq. Chairman of Birmingham Education Association, 
'' On the result of returns &om Birmingham, showing the degree in which 
labour and idleness respectively interfere wilh Education." 

Section B. 

Joseph Xay, Esq., ** On the age at which children leave the Elementary 
Schools in various countries of Ihe Continent of Europe." 

The £ev. E. C. Cook, H.M. Inspector of Schools, " On the Schools of 
Germany." 

Section C. 

The Eev. Nash Stephenson, Secretary to the Section, <' On the Besult of 
Prize-Schemes." 

Seymour Tremenheere, Esq. Inspector of Mine% '' On the result of 
Prize and Certificate Schemes. 

Section D. 

Alexander Eedgrave, Esq. Inspector of Factories, " On the operation of 
the Half-Time Scheme in Factories." 
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The Rev. C. H. Bromby, Principal of the Training School, Cheltenham, 
" On Voluntary Half-Time Schemes." 

J. Symons, Esq. H. M. Inspector of Schools, &c. " On Indnstrial 
Training as an adjunct to school teaching." 

Horace Mann, Esq. " On Civil Service Competitions as a means of pro- 
moting Education." 

The Eev. P. Marshall, " Factory Education, with suggestions for im- 
provement." 

The Rev. Canon Girdlestone : " "Will an improvement in the dwellings 
of the labouring classes have any influence upon the value which they 
attach to the education of their children ; and can any use be made of the 
electoral franchise in the same direction ? " 

The final meeting of the conference will be held at 1 1 o'clock, a.m. on 
Wednesday, June 24th, at Willis's Rooms. 

[It is much to be desired that two days should be allotted to the 
Sections, and the final meeting made an evening one. — Ud. J. J?.] 

South Kensington Musettm, under the direction of the Committee of 
Council on Education. President^ The Right Hon. the Earl Granville. Vice-I^esident, 
The Right Hon. W. Cowper, M.P, 

We understand that ttie following rules have been sanctioned for the admission to 
this Museum, which will be opened to the public in June. 

1. — The Collections of objects relating to Education, Architecture and Trade, of Pic- 
tures, Sculpture, and Ornamental Art, and Models of Patented Inventions, will be open 
to the public daily, from ten till four in the day-time, and from seven to ten in the 
evening on Mondays and Thursdays, except during the appointed vacations. 

2. — On Mondays, Tuesdays, and Saturdays, and daily during the Easter and Christmaa 
weeks, the public will be admitted free ; but on these days, books, examples, models, 
casts. &c. cannot be removed for study. 

3. — On "Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, the pubUc will be admitted on payment 
of 6d. each person. This sum during the day-time will enable any^ person to consult 
any books, diagrams, &c. in the Collections of Education, and to copy*any artide in the 
Collections of Art ; except Modem Paintings, for which special permission in writing 
must be obtained. In the evening works cannot be removed. An annual Ticket of 
admission to all the Collections, morning and evening, may be obtained for lOs. 

4. — Sticks, Umbrellas, Parcels, &c. must be left at the doors. 

6. — Except the fees above mentioned, no fee or gratuity is to bo received by any officer 
of the Department from any person. 

6. — The Library of Art is open every day, from eleven a.m. to nine p.m. ; except 
Saturday, when it is closed at 4 p.m., and the usual vacations. 

7. — aH registered Students of the Central School of Art have free admission to the 
Library. Occasional Students are admitted upon payment 6f 6d. which will entitle 
them to entrance for six days from the day of payment of the fee, inclusive : a monthly 
ticket may be obtained for Is. 6d. and an annual admission for 10s. 

8. — Refreshment and Waiting rooms in a special building have been erected, and pre- 
sented to the public, by the Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851. They are under 
the management of Mr. 6. Withers. 

9. — The General Omnibus Company have arrangements in progress to convey passen- 
gers to and from the Museum and all parts of the metropolis, every half hour at least. 



NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Moon's Rotation. — It being now clearly proved and generally admitted 
that it is a mistake to describe the moon as rotating on her own axis, and 
Mr. Steel's arguments in no way meeting Mr. Good's clear demonstrations, 
we must close tiiis controversy. 

Mr. Hammond's letter was too late for this number, we regret to say. 






MIDDLE CLASS EXAMINATIONS. 

fOW to improve the liduoation of the middle or commercial class 
has hitherto heen a problem that seemed to defy solution. The 
upper claBBCB have fheir public Bchoola and their iiniverBitiea, in 
which they pass through a clearly defined course of training, and 
from which they obtain certain definite and specific advantages. 
If these institutions are not all that might be desired, there ia 
always hope of improvement in them, because their regularity and 
permanence make it possible to test the action of every part of their 
system, and so to discover and remedy their defects. 

At the other extreme of society, also, large provision has been made for 
education. Itlany a man of name and of substance in this country had 
never the chance of such a schooling as is now offered to the child of a 
day labourer. All over the land have sprung up goodly edifices — smiling 
as with a suppressed consciousness of architectural beauty—in ■which all 
the accommodation, appliances and furniture of education have been 
hestowed and arranged in a manner hardly inferior to Eton in the last 
generation. And in such schools the work of education is attempted often 
with eamestnese, and sometimes with success. BungHng and blundering 
there may be, and what is yet worse, a higb-flying pretentiousness, which 
would almost proffer the sciences and the classics to every boy and girl 
that can raise two pence a week. Yet with all these errors and extrava- 
gancies much is being done for the poor. Not one of the achievements of 
this age is more worthy of onr admiration, none in which we can with less 
risk of vanity indulge feelings of exultation. 

But it could not long escape notice that a sort of injustice was being 
done to the classes immediately above the poor, by the very care and pains 
that have been expended upon the latter. No philanthropist would desire 
to foster the capacities of tJie lower classes so as to enable them to raise 
their heads over those whose place is naturally above them in society. It 
is right to provide a proper culture for those who are unable to procure it 
wiUiout help, but to alter the relative position of the social grades is no 
Intimate fruit of the employment of public money. 

And, indeed, whatever may be thought of appearances, nothing was 
further from the intention of lie promoters of national education. Their 
case had been noticed, their inartieviate ery, as the master of Balliol 
poetically called it, had been heard, but it was not easy to get at thorn, 
the approach was beset with great practical difficulties. Between the 
ancient university systems on the one hand, and the newly reclaimed soil of 
Government Education on the other, lay an interval as variable and shifting 
as the winds and waves that divide the Old World from the ;New. 

In plain words, nothing was done for the middle classes, because there 
was no opening to interfere in their behalf. Their position is distinguished 
from that of the third great section of the community, by this immense 
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difference — that they are in a state of independence. When they procure 
. ^ instruction for their children, they pay the full price of it, and by that 
very fact they are constituted the independent judges of the quality of the 
commodity upon which they choose to spend their money. The statesman 
or the philanthropist might feel strongly the need of improvement in com- 
mercial education, he might perceive on what very contracted notions the 
middle classes based their practice in this matter, but he found no oppor- 
tunity of interposing to benefit them. However bent on schemes of 
benevolence, he could find no plea for intervention. 

All this while the class of which we are speaJdng has not been inactive 
in its own behalf. Quite awake to the fact that education is desirable — 
and they put themselves to considerable expense in attaining this advantage 
for their children. . But they are poor judges of the commodity which they 
lay out their money to purchase. They have no standard beyond that of 
the merest commercial utility to guide their judgment by, and even in the 
application of this standard their estimate is very defective for want of 
practice in dealing with subjects of this nature. It is only habit which 
will enable a man to see the precise bearing of each branch of education 
upon the affairs of commercial life, and it is just this habit of mind which 
the commercial classes have not acquired. 

Partial attempts have been made to supply this crying need of the 
middle classes, and these attempts have met witti remarkable success. One 
of these was made by the Society of Arts, who held examinations for 
adults who were members of any of the Mechanic Institutes which had 
aflUiated themselves to that society. Another attempt which has also been 
eminently successful has been made by Mr. Ackland, in Devonshire, under 
the name of " The West of England Examinations and Prizes." It is out 
of this latter that the present university movement has taken its rise. In 
a letter to the master of Pembroke College, Oxford, Mr. Temple proposed 
that the university should extend a hand to the middle classes, and extricate 
them from the disorganization in which their education is involved. It 
seemed as if he had struck the key note to the thoughts of a thousand 
hearts, for no sooner does the proposal get abroad than memorials from 
numerous highly respectable bodies interested in commercial education, 
are addressed to the university. There is a Memorial from residents in the 
town and vicinity of Birmingham ; a Resolution of the Birmingham Educa- 
tional Association, pledging themselves to do all to promote the plan ; a 
Memorial from Cheltenham ; a Memorial from Gloucester ; a Resolution of 
the Hants and Wilts Adult Education Society engaging to co-operate ; a 
Memorial of the Trustees and Masters of the Leeds Grammar School, and 
Clergy at Leeds and the neighbourhood ; a Memorial of the Directors of 
the Leeds School of Practical Art ; a Memorial of the Committee of the 
Leeds Mechanics' Institution and Literary Society ; a Memorial fix)m the 
Deanery of Stonehouse, Gloucester; a Memorial of the Warwick and 
Leamington Schoolmasters' Association ; and lastly, a Memorial prepared 
by the Examination Committee of the West of England Prize Scheme, and 
approved by the General Committee. All these conmiunications, with 
their numerous and respectable signatures, afford the best proof that the 
proposal is one that is adapted to the wants of the people, and at the same 
time they afford a guarantee that the scheme will not fbll to the ground for 
lack of encouragement from without. 

The particulars of the project, which has been received with such 
general enthusiasm, and which in so short a time from its birth has assumed 
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such large proportions, are very simple, and may be stated in few words. 
The university proposes to hold an examination annually for boys under 
certain ages in the subjects of good middle class education. The Exami- 
nations to be held in Oxford, and also in the country anywhere and every- 
iwrhere, wheresoever the requirements of the locality are such as to justify 
it. These examinations to be open to two sets of boys; juniors under the 
age of fifteen ; and seniors, under the age of eighteen. The subjects of 
examioation for the juniors to be writing from dictation, arithmetic, parsing, 
and elementary geography. Eeligious knowledge, if the pa/rents of the 
candidate desire it. For the seniors four schools are proposed; 1. The 
school of English. 2. The school of languages. 3. The school of mathe- 
matics. 4. The school of physical science. Of these four schools, the 
candidate is to select any one to be examined in. It is further proposed to 
confer upon the youths who satisfy the examiners a title of honour — and 
Mr. Temple has suggested tl^at they should be designated respectively 
" Junior Associates in Arts," and, " Senior Associates in Arts." 

In this most attractive part of the plan the only doubt is whether the 
name proposed has been happily chosen. It is notoriously difficult to invent 
a suitable name even for a new book, much more for a new institution ; and 
in all such cases it is much more easy to criticise than to discover. But 
the style here suggested contains more than an ordinary measure of 
objectionableness. The term Arts as used in the titles of degrees on the 
Continent as weU as in this country, dates from the university systems of 
the middle ages, and is specially expressive of the course of studies pur- 
sued in the interior of the imiversity. It indicates the enlarged study of 
literature, based upon the highest models ; while in philosophy and mathe- 
matics it indicates the pure and abstract. This is precisely the field on 
which middle class examinations will not enter. Their study of language 
and literature will be adapted to practical use, and not to the formation of 
general views. Their mathematics, likewise wiU be of the practical kind, 
and tiieir physical science is to have little or nothing of the theoretic. 
This is all as it should be, and is in fact, the only practicable course, but 
why assign as a distinctive title a designation which is calculated only 
to conftise men^s ideas ? ITumerous objections were raised against the 
proposed title, in the congregation holden in Oxford to discuss this scheme, 
and several new suggestions were offered. One of these was that instead 
of Arts the name of Oxford should be used, and that the title should be 
Associate of Oxford. This would remove the grave objection that the new 
title would be Hable to confusion with the " Bachelor of Arts," with a risk 
of obscuring the distinct meaning of the latter. This is therefore a great 
improvement, but we dispute the propriety of the word Associate. This 
word is already in use for purposes so very wide of those here designed 
that the employment of it in this scheme would be chargeable not merely 
with poverty of invention but moreover with incongruity and pompousness. 
One of the most imgracef ul features in the present aspect of the commercial 
classes is their morbid appetite for pretentious terms. In their eagerness to 
satisfy this craving they spare no associations, however respectable, but 
rudely transplant dignified and weU rooted words to their own shop fronts 
or to garnish their labels and advertisements. They never conceive that 
there is falsehood and covetousness at the root of all this. But while we 
readily acquit them of the immorality which is latent in this species of 
cupidity, we shall not judge so favourably of the universify if with its 
cultivated sense of rectitude it confer an honour in terms which are 
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palpably false. We object to any pandering to that coarse taste which 
university fastidiousness is ever the first to condemn. 

Undoubtedly the title conferred should be not only respectful towards 
those who attain it, but even complimentary : It should be dignified and 
well-soimding, that its very form might convey the idea of an honourable 
distinction, and command respect accordingly. But why should the 
universities attain these objects by borrowing the bauble of institutions 
distinct from their own. At the starting of large projects new in kindj 
it is convenient if new tokens can be found to distinguish them withal. 
When Reichenbach had found, or thought he had found, a new agency in 
nature, he would not that his new discovery should be confounded with 
anything else upon earth, and therefore he invented the unheard-of name 
of od or odylic force. He thought fit to deviate far from the ordinary 
channel of current speech, in order to enjoy the benefit of an undivided 
name. The present movement will either come to nothing, or it wiU 
introduce a new era, and therefore we think that the projectors and pro- 
moters of this admirable scheme may rightly indulge in a somewhat 
similar kind of jealousy. Suppose then we were to dock off the two first 
letters of the obnoxious word, and reduce the "Associate" to a Soetate. 
We should have a more convenient word, more English -fashioned, and 
what is the chief point, a word not implicated in any past history or 
associations. And as it is supposed that in the operation of this scheme 
the two ancient universities will work conjointly, flie title might well bear 
reference to this combination, and be styled thus : — Sociate of Oxford and 
Cambridge, in initials : 8. 0. C. or in Latin : Oxonio Camidhrigiceque 
Soctatus, in initials : 0. C. S. This would be brand new, and as such it 
would have a fair start, with no danger of incurring contempt from com- 
parison of the standard of attainment with its pompous title ; and on the 
other hand no unfavourable associations or waggeries to surmount before it 
established its respectability. 

But to return to the substantial advantages of the plan. Looking at the 
general benefits derived from a good education, we must always regard the 
foundation of all to be a good moral training, by which a person is made 
to know his duty to God and man, not merely by rote, in set phraseology ; 
but in feeling, and in daily action. This is equally the main thing for all 
persons of whatever grade. But when we come to the application of these 
comprehensive principles, education has a distinct aim for the distinct 
grades of society. For the first class, education ought to impart a completer 
understanding of the relations of Gbd and man, a fuUer knowledge of the 
principles upon which human societies are constituted, and to instil a deeper 
sense of personal responsibility. Por the lowest class in society, the more 
immediate aim of education is to make a man honest, industrious, kind 
and prudent. 

In the middle class these different aims must combine in some degree, 
but there is moreover, at this juncture of our history, a need peculiar to 
the middle classes. They have already mastered their duty to their 
neighbour in the barest sense of the commandment, and now they need to 
learn it in a form one remove higher, that is to say, their duty to society, 
to their country. The political rights entrusted to the middle classes are 
at present out of all proportion to the sense of duty which they entertain 
in regard to their exercise. I^othing is more likely to correct this than an 
improvement in solid education. When men can be brought to care for 
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substantial goods, they will see more to desire in the possession of 
honourable fdnctions, and the consciousness of a duteous fulfilment of them, 
than in the paltry satisfaction of a bribe, or the transient enjoyment of 
sensual gratifications. 

In a word we venture to hope that such a movement as the present may 
tend to the solid moral improvement of the middle classes, and that this 
change will gradually enable them to exercise their political franchise in a 
manner which will benefit this country while it exalts and ennobles their 
own minds. And should this bold anticipation be in any measure realized, 
who can doubt that a grateful country would reflect its approbation on the 
institution from which so great an advantage had resulted to itself. We 
cannot indeed help looking forward to the d^ay when the fruits of the insti- 
tution now in the course of formation may be so apparent, that it may 
become the foundation of a new species of franchise. "No better guarantee 
could be given to the State that a voice in the administration of our 
constitution was entrusted to worthy keeping, than would consist in the 
testimony of a boyhood and youth, thoughtfully and studiously spent in 
making preparation for a useful and earnest manhood. K you will find 
a good citizen, find a good man, and to know a good man there is no better 
token than the evidence of well-spent childhood and youth. At present 
education ceases hx too soon, even in the middle classes. Many a boy as 
soon as he can write a good hand, finds himself perched upon a stool for 
life. He has nothing beyond to look forward to, and his aims drop when 
the prospect closes. 

Henceforward we may hope that such a boy will go on witii his studies 
till seventeen or eighteen years old, ambitious of obtaining a titular dis- 
tinction, which will give him the stamp of self-achieved honour, and raise 
him morally in the scale of society. 

"Not will the benefits be all on one side. There is no such thing as one- 
sided results in this world of ours, or rather of God's. Not only will it 
enlarge the area of university action over the coimtry, it will moreover 
give tiie universities that which they especially want, and that for want of 
which they have long been suffering under a kind of ioanitioni of which 
they have been vainly attempting to soimd the mystery. 

It is the sympathy of the country at large that these national centres 
want, and without which they never can be truly in a healthy state. By 
their natural position placed at the head of the education of the country, 
they can no more be in their full vigour when any large portion of the 
community is dissociated frx>m them, than the physical head can enjoy a 
fiill activity when any of the limbs are unrepresented in the sensoiium. 
The most happy results to the universities, therefore, as well as to the body 
politic and educational, may be expected from the new relationship which 
we trust win shortiy be entered upon. Every individual member at either 
of the universitieB will be sensible that his field of action has been enlarged, 
and that directly or indirectiy his labours may tell at the fruthest extremities 
of the land. This cannot but be productive of renewed vigour in the life 
of every part of the university system. There is no want of power in 
these ancient seats of learning — ^rather there is an excess of it, and men of 
skUl and ability go on till past their prime in many cases, waiting for 
some field of usefulness on which they may employ their talents and 
acquirements. 

J.E. 
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DOCTEmAL TEACHING. 

[EBE is no subject of the day more painful than that of the low 
state of public morality — specially among the poor. In early 
youth you go down to a country village, expecting, if not to find 
a seat of Christian Arcadia, yet a comparative purity, and absence 
of those grosser vices of which towns are the hotbeds. You suppose 
that there is every opportunity for the growth of the household 
virtues. Men are not brought together in large masses as in city 
life. They are not mingled, so that several families occupy the same house, 
and in our rookeries, even the same room. There is not the same tempta- 
tion to Hve by ones wits, or the same opportunity for a man to exist by 
jobs, errand-running, holding horses, &c. Men of indolent disposition 
must at least make the show of doing some work in the country. They are 
more under control. Landlords will not keep idle, dissolute, insolvent 
tenants. Earmers have an interest in looking to their labourers : a man 
and his whereabouts is known in the country. The clergyman can, during 
three parts of the year at least, get the village children to sdhool, more 
regularly than in towns. We need not state other obvious advantages 
which the country has over the city; and men enumerating these, look for a 
higher moral tone in the former than the latter. But are their expectations 
met by the result ? We think not. In coimtry places bastardy is common ; 
drunkenness occurs whenever there is an opportunity for it ; petty thefts 
swell the Hst at each meeting of the magistrates ; Sunday may be more 
generally observed, but religion does not seem to have a greater hold upon 
tiie population in the provinces than in the metropolis. 

We cannot but think that the religious teaching of our day has something 
to do with this ; that is, the almost exclusive preaching of doctrine, rather 
than duties. Take the staple of Dissenting Chapels in villages, and this is 
notoriously the case, for there you necessarily get the most ignorant 
teachers ; you cannot afford to pay the better instructed ; and this ignorance 
is generally combined with ranting, as though excess of warmth made up 
for want of matter. But we fear that this same exclusive leaning to 
doctrine is not confined to the Dissenters ; it forms the staple but of too 
much that is heard in Church ; and for this many reasons may be given. 

When the Beformation was set on foot, Luther was driven necessarily 
by the current of events to preach much on justification by faith. It was 
the best antidote to the Eomish doctrine of indulgences, works of supero- 
gation, the firmest protest against the claims of a priesthood, and a teaching 
of repeated sacrifice. Luther's followers were necessarily led to adopt the 
same sort of preaching. Perhaps, too, in the bitterness of controversy, 
they were led to exaggerate particular portions of Scripture to the injury 
of others ; at least the history of the Munster Anabaptists would seem to 
imply this. Later, when our forefathers were disgusted by the policy of 
the Church of England, as Baxter paints it at Eadderminster, they were 
necessarily thrown into the contrary extreme, only to promote the reaction 
of the Beformation. 

We all remember Batter's lines in the hanging the cat on the Monday for 
killing the rat on the Sunday. The last reformation followed the same 
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causes. A sceptical age succeeded the return of the Stuarts, if the clergy- 
did not sympathise with the tone of the higher classes, they did nothing to 
leaven it with a better spirit, in their preaching, to use the forcible language 
of Bishop Horsley, they became the apes of Seneca and Epichetus, t£e 
peculiar or transcendental doctrines of the gospel were seldom handled. 
Sermons about the attributes, the divine right of kings. The reasonable- 
ness of religion, formed the staple of our churches' teaching. Many 
Dissenting Congregations became Unitarian. From this slumber Wesley 
and Whitfield roused our fathers, reproclaiming the fundamental verities of 
Christianity. Much of their success was owing to their zeal and earnest- 
ness. Wesley's power of combination, Whitfield's eloquence aided the 
movement. These men were in marked contrast to the lukewarmness of 
the age. They preached as though they really did believe what they said. 
Much doubtless is also due to the doctnnes which they revived ; but soon 
again their peculiarities were exaggerated by those who lacked the wisdom 
of the one, and the gifts of the other, whilst we cannot doubt that the 
movement in the main was in the right direction, stiU the less thoughtful 
members of the great party they founded were betrayed into statements 
which Wesley's well-trained mind reflected. In many cases antinomianism 
was the result. 

It cannot be denied that through want of careful statements and 
distinctions, many, especially among the ignorant, are led to think that 
in receiving the doctrines of the New Testament they are freed from the 
restraint of its duties. We should not be surprised at this, for it requires 
very judicious teaching to reconcile the peculiar teaching of St. Paul on 
the question of justification through faith with our Lord's own manner of 
instructing the people, or even with the statements of St. James. So much 
so that Luther in the exuberance of his zeal was led to deny the canonical 
authority of the latter apostle. Much of this seeming incongruity is 
owing to St. Paul's own temperament; much to the peculiar position in 
which he stood, much to the epistolary form of his writings. He was a 
man ardent and impassioned, and whatever view we take of inspiration, it 
must be allowed that his ardour would colour all he said and did. He 
stated to the friU his convictions on any particular doctrine, and whilst we 
may not say that he was carried beyond due bounds, yet he was led to 
throw into the shade other truths, even seeming as though he undervalued 
them if they crossed his path when concerned with substantiating some ' 
favorite opinion. He speaks of the weak and beggarly elements of the 
law as our translators have it, though they could only be said to be so with 
any propriety in comparison with the fuller revelations of the gospel. And 
he was the more eager, because of the firm and compact band which opposed 
him. Christianity in its earlier stages encountered at once the Jewish and 
Pagan tendencies of many of its converts ; indeed the corruptions which 
so soon tainted its purity may in many instances be traced to these two 
sources. St. Paul keenly appreciated this, and therefore he uses the 
broadest and strongest terms whilst opposing that rule of faith of which 
he was the missionary to the law of works which had been received from 
Moses. Such uncompromising statements are natural in times of contro- 
versy, especially in such a crisis as the abolition of an old and the establish- 
ment of a new system. Men recoiling from despotism are too apt to con- 
found liberty with licentiousness. Even the wisest are necessanly led to 
employ terms which seem harsh and abrupt in more peaceful times, 
especially when men forget the impulse undef which they wrote, or the 
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stake for which they were contending. Epistolary writings are necessarily 
fragmcitary. The epistles of Cicero task the learning of Ms commentators, 
for who can understand all the allusions, even if he saw the letters of that 
writer's correspondent. How the very shape given to the discussion in 
which Saint Paul enters adds to our difficulties. The point at issue, 
specially in the epistle to the Eomans was justification, so that three parts 
of that celebrated scripture may be termed a treatise upon that important 
doctrine. 

"We must not be surprised that at such times as these the builder of the 
edifice seemed more intent on strengthening the foundation than on 
elaborating the structure. He was the advocate of the new revelation of 
God's purposes. Men do not look in religion so much for a code of morals, 
for it has been said well that morality can never be the subject of revelation. 
Our duties spring from the relations in which we are placed to others, and 
although in such a faith as Christianity you look for a higher estimate of 
duty, yet, as a revelation, the Gospel wiU employ itself in teaching us 
something respecting a future state and of our relation to God as men who 
have in us and our earthly being the germ of eternal life. This was just 
such a question as would meet the apostle on the very threshold of his 
ministry to any church or people. 

The wisdom of antiquity had been tasked to find out some proofs of 
man's immortality. Of this in the Phado we have a famous instance. We 
do not so much wonder then that Saint Paul gives up so much of time, 
and that so great a part of his writings are taken up with this most inter- 
esting discussion, especially when fierce controversy and opposition forced 
him to reply to objections levelled against Christianity. But why did our 
Lord's own teaching take such different ground ? Por many reasons. First 
because it was oral—-hj word of mouth : he spoke ex re natd when some 
particular temper of mind, some fiaming sin of the times, some passing 
incident, some confession of a bystander called for rebuke in counsel, when 
his pity for suffering drew an elegant tribute to sympathy from him, or 
when the analogy between spiritual and corporeal malady suggested to him 
appropriate discourse. Such teaching must of necessity be very different 
from treatises such as the epistles. It does not seem from our Lord's own 
words " I have yet many things to say unto you but ye cannot bear them 
now. Howbeit," &c. That he intended his own revelations to be final, he 
left purposely much to be taught, specially those peculiar doctrines in their 
fuU scope which until after his resurrection could scsircely be said to have 
existence, yet he too insists again and again on the value of faith, on 
justification through faith " that whosoever believeth on him shall not 
perish." Just as Saint Paul never concludes an epistle without several 
distinct practical lessons, whilst he devotes a considerable part of the 1st 
of Corinthians in rebuking a great breach of chastity. 

It is then, we think, evident that the long dissertations we have in the 
Pauline Epistles on justification were forced on the Apostle by the nature 
of his office, the character of the times, and the condition of his converts. 
"Were he amongst us now, we do not say that we should have nothing of 
justification, but we should not hear of it so often in comparison with 
protests against the sins of the times, the peculiar sins of districts, or 
parishes, or people. We can fancy we hear his indignant rebuke of lying, 
theft, and uncleanness ; here withering at one time, here full of sorrow at 
another. " I fear lest I should have preached to you in vain." ** Who 
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hath bewitched you?'' '^And a sin which should not so much as be 
named amongst you." Do we wonder that our people are listless; sermons 
a byeword for sleepy essays ; that Spurgeon ga&ers his thousands ; when 
broad and glaring vice only draws forth some abstract discussion about sin 
in general ; and we try to evangelize by inculcating the lessons of the 
Catechism as the sum and substance of all Christian teaching; that good 
servants are becoming scarce ; honest tradesmen commercial marvels ; chaste 
single women the exception, rather than the rule, in country villages ? 

Tell the rustic congregation that they are justified only by Mth. Has 
any one been teaching them the contrary ? Do they disbelieve this ? Have 
they told you they do not, or cannot receive it ? But if it is the staple of 
yonr sermons, your hearers, as it occurs for the fiftieth time, begm to fold 
their arms and nod. Why ? Because they are about to hear nothing new. 
They understand, as well as they can understand any thing, what you are 
about to say. But tell them you are about to say a word about lying, or 
evil speaking, or parish quarrels, and their conscience pricks them, and 
makes them listeners. 

When you are present at the Quarter Sessions, you often hear from 
the magistrates of the bench an excellent honuly on some familiar sin. 
Is the pulpit too proud to take a lesson ? When you stay in the house of a 
country gentleman, you occasionally hear him remonstrate kindly, wisely, 
and finnly with a labourer. That labourer next Sunday will sit near you. 
During the week you have won his kindness by giving the wife a blanket 
for winter, or sending his child to school. Is the Squire to have all the 
common sense and a great deal of the religious talk to himself, when you 
have so ready a listener, and so much natural authority. Would the Squire 
teach so well, if he were not a kind Christian man ? Does it never strike 
you, when you hear of the crimes which the coming assize will deal with, 
that the teaching of the pulpit might check some of these ? Or that if you 
are wise, you will try to find out texts for the next half year, having 
reference to some of the more obvious and common feults of men. 

Is your experience of your parish so pleasant, so unbroken by the 
remembrance of certain grave vices, and their consequences, that you are 
thrown of necessity upon pure doctrinal teaching ? Or are you content 
that the gaol, the hulks, the penal colonies, or even the school, shall be the 
best reformatories? 

Surely, in these days, when it is affirmed that our own working classes 
are the most drunken and debauched in Europe ; when in the competition 
of forethought, prudence, taste, and skill, ^ey come fax behind other 
nations, it is woith while to ask how £ax the pulpit is answerable for this ? 
and how far the religious teaching in the school, of which the pulpit is the 
prototype? 

To listen to the mass of sermons preached to country congregations, you 
would think that our Saviour was a mere abstraction, not a thing of fiesh 
and blood — or rather the man Christ Jesus. And yet he took on him some 
of the most important of human relations. He was a son, a citizen, a 
neighbour, to use his own phrase. The first mention of his childhood is a 
record of his obedience ; the last incideiit of his passion a trait of his love. 
In the one case he goes down to Nazareth with his parents, and is subject 
unto them ; in the other, with his dying words he commends his mother to 
the care of his beloved disciple. As a citizen he pays tribute, he teaches 
others to render unto Csesar. He even counsels obedience to those that 

2i 
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sat in Moses' seat, unwortliy though they might be ; and his whole life 
was a comment upon the duties of the second table. Surely the every day 
vices of the mass need some antidote, either pointed rebuke or marked 
contrast. The life of our Lord furnishes the last ; the first finds its cor- 
rective in the whole teaching of the Saviour. Other moralists — ^we need 
not repeat what every writer on the subject has said before — deal chiefly 
with men's outward actions; Jesus places the check upon the heart. 
Take for instance that beautiful promise — "Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God." What a fund for teaching, for the young as for 
the old, have we here ! Suppose for instance you wished to check that 
turn for ribaldry which is too characteristic of our school boy days, here is 
your warrant. You might argue thus: — Boys generally think that so long 
as they abstain from sinful actions, they are in the path of duty ; our Lord 
knew better ; he tells you that prurient thoughts are sin, because these 
thoughts, when repeated, often form the sinful disposition, which is the 
true parent of an unholy life. You can direct your thoughts, as for instance 
when oppressed by melancholy, you try to summon more agreeable images 
before you ; after an efiort you often succeed ; and so when you are pained 
by an untoward event, you exert a strong influence on the thoughts, and 
by degrees calling up other objects, give a turn to the current within. 
Our Lord never praises any particular frame of mind which is quite un- 
attainable ; he never enjoins a duty which he does not aid us to perform. 
He counsels purity ; has for it his highest praise, endows it with his most 
abundant promise as here. Why ? Just to teach you to reject unholy and 
sensual thoughts, by a strong effort of the will, imder the Divine blessing, 
to curb them, or rather exchange them for holier and more ennobling 
reflections. 

We think that infinite harm is done, especially to the young, when they 
hear but a series of sermons on abstract points of doctrine, because this is 
but substituting catechism for biography. Just for instance the reverse 
of what we do so wisely atCoUege. Before boys come up to the Universities, 




or Sicily with Thucydides ; learn short and pointed reasoning from the 
Philippics ; or from the redundant climaxes of Cicero, gain a style more 
suited to the genius of our own country. The pathos of Virgil, the sublimity 
of Homer, the history of Athens in the changing sentiments of its dramatists, 
alike form the youthful mind ; and not till fiien do we teach them in the 
Ethics, the Rhetoric, the Poetics of Aristotle, and the Republic of Plato, 
to philosophize on what they have read ; to draw general principles of action 
from the mass of facts before them, or laws of criticism from the varied 
stores within their reach. But in our religious teaching this wholesome 
order is reversed. We set before the yoimg an imperfect picture of the 
controversies of the Apostolic age, instead of the living, breathing eloquence 
of the Gospel narrative. Our blessed Lord's own habit of teaching might 
show us our folly. He is asked, "Who is my neighbour?" Do we have 
long disputations to prove that faith is necessary to knit the bond of brother- 
hood ? Tor there must be unity of purpose and sentiment ; the same objects 
dear to ourselves and to our friends ; and what more dear than the soul's 
hopes ? Does this process of frittering away the meaning of words find 
place in our Lord's teaching? He at once answers the question in the 
words of the good Samaritan, as though he had said — Look on this picture, 
and on that. This answer is naturally the most forcible, but perhaps on that 
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very account the most intelligible ; it dispoaes at once of every obstacle 
whicb tfae &naticiani of the day, and the ihnaticism of all ages, puts in the 
way of brotherhood. It unseata an idol at every turn. How many pages 
would it have cost a modem teacher to express tbe same rules of life. 

And how much is lost by diarcgardiiig either the life or teaching of our 
bleeeed Lord. He encounters some of the severest trials which are addressed 
to our temper, our pride, our love of self. "What a limd of rebuke, of 
teaching, of strengfli is there in the words "ye know not what spirit ye 
are of" when d^ng with some of the strongest feelings of human 
nature. How wonld Christ have done, what did he do when placed in 
circumstances similar to our own ? We are taught that martyrs were wont 
to go to the stake with some partloular phrase or saying of oar Lord's on 
their lips. How often did they imitate his example by praying for their 
enemies, how often take his very words on their lips, " Father forgive 
them." Parabolic teaching formed a great part of our Lord's ministerial 
work — teaching that is by incident rather than reasoning process. Yet 
how seldom we hear sermons on the great moral lessons to be drawn from 
this source. To listen to many modem preachers, yon woiJd think there 
were no snch things as backbiting, lying, thieving. The young especially 
are destined to run an active course. The few precepts we give them, 
pointed, our main teaching, example. It is just here that the gospels are so 
valuable. Our Lord often rebukes the glaring sins of his day, or has 
occasion to notice with severity some prejudice or weakneaa in his own 
disciples. He ia even brought in contact with the living, moving, world ; 
goes out to teach ; by his teaching provokes opposition. His very prophecies 
array pictures in which the disciples or others move about, do, or suffer, 
and by the sicle of them all, yet in marked and lofty contrast, is his own 
figure of perfect moral beauty standing out as in broad relief, the sun but 
shining on it the more gloriously because of the dark back ground. It is the 
figure which meets us at every tum, the central figure, as in some master- 
piece of the painter, whence aU the light radiates as ftom the glory on the 
Saviour's head ; as though that one figure marshalled objects, however dis- 
cordant, with perfect Imrmony; as though here was the centre of all 
teaching, the end of all Mth, the stronghold of all effort, the well of 
comfort, the source of hope. So that aU is concluded iu this saying, 
" Put ye on the Lord Jesus." T. B. 
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ON INDUSTBIAL TEAINING AS AN ADJUNCT TO 

SCHOOL TEACHING. 

A Fapsb seas at the National Cokfebence ok Ebitcation at Lokdon^ 
XTiTDEE the pbssidenct OF H. E. H. Pbikce Albsbt, JuiTE 23rd, 1857, 

Bt J. G. Sykons, Esq. 

)0 jndge how far it is requisite that schools for the working classes 
should be more practically industrial, in order that the working 
classes should avail themselves more of schools, I must state very 
briefly the evidence, first, how much less they avail themselves 
of them at present than we have been led to believe : and, 
secondly, that they fail to make sacrifices for education, because 
it fails to supply what they think will repay its cost. 

And here, on the threshold, I would venture to remark that it seems 
to me a hasty and harsh conclusion, that the poor do not value education, 
because they do not value the schooling to which we give that name. 

First, I have to e^ow how very large is the non-attendance at schools, and 
consequently how great the ignorance of the working class children in this 
country. There are, according to the census of 1851, no less than 
4,908,696 children, between the ages of 3 and 15, a period which, as 
regards the working classes, comprises the whole span of the school age. 
Mr. Mann, in his elaborate report on the Education Census, makes several 
natural deductions from this gross total, in order to arrive at tiie number who 
ought to h% at school. Without, however, taking advantage of this large 
deduction, and assuming that the whole number of children of a school age 
may at some time and for some period attend school, and giving the census 
the benefit of the whole 4,908,696, it is yet demonstrable that it largely 
overstates the number who can possibly be at school at any given time, in 
returning them as 2,046,848. 

Mr. Mann says that he deduces ''from the experience of able writers and 
instructors," that '' whilst among the middle and upper classes the average 
time expended on their children's school education is about six years, the 
average amongst the labowring classes cannot mtich exceed four years," meaning, 
doubti.ess, to include the stay at dame and infant schools.* He also sup- 
poses, with probable accuracy, " that the children of the middle and upper 
classes form a fourth part of tiie whole number of children between three 
and fifteen ;" and the working classes, consequently, three-fourths. Ap- 
pl3ring this division of classes to the whole of the 4,908,696 children 
between those ages, there would thus be 1,227,174 upper class, and 
3,681,522 working class children. The whole span of the school age being 
twelve years, it follows that as the upper class children stay but six years, 
one-half of their namber alone (or 613,587) can, on the average, be at school 
at once ; and similarly, as the working class children stay only four years 
out of the twelve, only a third of their number (or 1,227,174) can be at 
school at once. But these two figures give us only 1,840,761, as the largest 
number which, according to Mr. Mann's statements, can by any possibility 
be at school at the same time. 

* P. xxiv and v of the 8vo. Edition. 
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But is it trae that every working class child does stay on an average lisar 
years at school ? Mr. Mann appends to the same page of his report some 
strong testimony i^om the Eev. Mr. Burgess and &om the Bev. Mr.Watkins, 
H. M. Inspector of Schools, to the ejSect that the average stay is con- 
siderahly less than four years ; and I helieve that no single school teacher 
in populous districts could he found who would state the average as high 
as three years. If so, the number at school is still less. For the shorter 
the duration of stay, the smaller the number of children at any given time 
at school. Por example, suppose there were 30 children, each of whom went 
to school on an average two days in the month of June, there would be an 
average attendance of two children : reduce the stay of each child to one 
day, and there would be an average attendance only of one child at once. 
It may indeed be said, "increase tiie total number of children, and then the 
actual attendance need not be thus lessened." True, but the population 
presents a limit, and I have given it its utmost tether, and in fact have gone 
beyond it, for there are, as Mr. Mann observes, at least 50,000 children 
who never go to school, as being educated at home ; and to these must be 
added the much larger number who are wholly uneducated, and never go 
to any school. Assuming these at only 50,000 more, we have thus a total 
of 1,740,000 children, in round numbers, who alone can, on the most 
libeml assumption, be present at the same time, instead of 2,046,000, as 
the census incorrectiy states, being an excess of 306,000, or 17.5 
per cent. 

And now what shall be said of the kind of instruction given ? Can it be 
held that a child not taught to write at all, is being educated for any of the 
ordinary purposes of education ? But the teachers of the schools them- 
selves return only 56 per cent, as even "learning to write," and 46 per cent, 
only as learning aritimietic : so that it may, on the showing of the census 
itsd^ be said, that not only are nearly two-thirds always absent at once 
from school, but that only one-half of those that are there — ^namely, one- 
sixth of the whole — are receiviQg at any one time even the rudiments of 
the most meagre scale of education ! 

There were, in 1855, but 506,000 children in all schools inspected under 
the Committee of Council, and certainly it would be a liberal estimate to 
assume that one-fifth of these children were being well educated. 

For ought education, even for the poor, to be limited to the mere 
instruments of mental faculty ? Is not the mind itself to be informed, in- 
telligence enlarged, and the application of these abstract powers taught f 
And above aU, are not the moral principles and feelings to be evoked, 
nurtured, chastened, and Christianised ? Putting aside for the nonce all 
mention of the devdopment of industrial aptitude, how dare we call that 
an EDVCAixoK of beings endowed with soul and mind, which falls short ia 
one of these essential requirements ? And how many of our scho<ds fulfil 
them ? The evidence abounds of their defects and shartcomings, 

I cannot enlarge upon this great subject, and must therefore state 
tersely the results only which I gather, first, from the widely spread 
evidence of them, and, secondly, from personal examinations of every kind 
of school Ibr the working dasses during twelve jeaa, bo<ih at home and 
abroad. 

I believe that the first dasses axe in the best of the oom&inB sekooi^ 
now receiving sound and useM instruction in all elementary echod attaint^ 
ments. I believe it to be ia many instances superior to that which a lavge 
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number of our own children in the higher clasBes are obtaudng in the same 
subjects; for such subjects are, in our rank of life, often sacrificed 
to the early study of the classics, mathematics, languages and ac- 
oomplishments. 

In the next generation it may chance to come to pass that the more 
&70ured of our bourgeoisie will &r excel the gentry in those branches of 
instruction which are the sinews of success in life : and the tendency of this 
change will, I believe, in a country where wealth and cleverness always 
obtain ascendancy, be' to further plebeian aggrandisement, and narrow the 
dynasty of old families. 

This elevation of the lower classes is fragmentary and exclusive. 
It is an uplifting of thousands at the expence of millions, with little 
regard to moral merit, but chiefly on the strength of scholastic attain- 
ments. The lower classes in our common schools are still, with few 
exceptions, obtaining a very inferior instruction : little in short but a 
smattering of the same ins&uction given to the forward children, and of 
which the lower classes receive a meagre modicum, of which (regarding the 
short period of their average attendance) they will retain next to nothing. 
I refer for proof of this statement to the experience of every one who has 
thoroughly examined such classes, and to the statements, though worded 
with due caution, in several of the reports of Government and Diocesan 
Inspectors. Their instruction is not defective in amount, but it is of a 
wrong kind. It usually partakes, however ignorant the children are, of 
the same advanced range which alone beflts ti^e forward scholar, and it is 
administered, not by the intelligent master, but mostly by monitors or 
pupil teachers, in whose hands its fruit^ihiess is not likely to be enhanced. 
It is not uncommon to And such children wading through formidable 
columns of long division, or entangled in the rule of three, who cannot teU 
you the price of a pound of butter at three farthings an oimce, or what 
change l^ey must have after spending 17^, out of half a crown. In fact, 
mental arithmetic, as it requires mental exertion in the teacher, is very 
often neglected. It is much easier to point to a sum in the Irish Arith- 
metic Book, and say, ''work that on the slate." In Scripture I And 
nothing commoner than a knowledge of such facts as the weight of Groliath's 
spear, the length of Noah's ark, the dimensions of Solomon's temple, what 
Gad said to David, or what Samuel did to Agag, by children who can 
neither explain the atonement, the sacraments, or the parables with 
moderate intelligence, or tell you the practical teaching of Christ's life. 
Their spelling and English are often equally bad. 

Suchinstruction of the lower classes ispretentious, superficial, and abortive. 
It dabbles in high things, and leaves common things untaught. It aspires 
to rear a showy capital without base or shaft. Unhappily, however, the 
classes thus decdt with, added to the number who are avowedly learning 
nothing, form the bulk of the fdture generation of our labourers and 
servants. They are the broad substratum of society. And such (subject 
of course to some cheering exceptions) is the sterile character of the in- 
struction we mainly give to them, even in the routine and prescriptive 
studies of the school room. Is it probable that the parents of such children 
will value*an instruction thus intrinsically worthless, and of which the 
pretentiousness entails on it the ready sarcasm of the very class just above 
them, who most of all influence their judgments and inspire their 
prejudices? 
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Diyerging from these studies, let the examiner next inquire how much 
instruction directly hearing on the ftiture labour life of these children, 
supplements and compensates for the sterility of their school attainments ? 
In nearly ninety cases out of a hundred the inquirer will find that 
not a vestige of it is even attempted. Ask the child who has been gabbling 
over a lesson on the geography of the globe, or in one of the rival systems 
which perplex grammar, to give you a truce of zones and predicates, and 
describe the chief agricultural or mineral features of his own county — to 
explain what determines rates of wages— how to plant potatoes, feed pigs, 
or to make a pudding— or to describe the special duties of each kind of 
domestic service, and the character required for each when hired — and I 
greatly fear that not one out of fifty school children will give you 
a good answer. And yet these and ten thousand more things of the same 
practical use to the after life of the child, are the things it requires to know : 
and are moreover the things which its parents, who are themselves hard 
pressed by the stem practical question how to live, require that it should be 
taught, & if they be not taught, & you are not advancing the child one step — 
either by instruction in the school or by actual labour done out of it — towards 
that aptitude for industry on which his future livelihood depends, how can you 
expect that the parents will sacrifice both their means and the child's time 
for the sake of t5iat barren and contorted culture you prescribe for him as a 
fine thing, imder the prostituted name of education ? 

I am well aware of the practical difficulty we encounter in establishing 
washhouses, kitchens, or dairy, as an adjunct to the girls' school room. 
I am conscious how many are the impediments, even to the best of all boy 
employments — ^spade husbandry : and though in most cases these difficulties 
vanish before perseverence and decision, there are cases in which these 
glorious helpmates of our work are impracticable. But I deny that 
a single case exists in which it is not perfectly easy to teach as a primary 
school study such industrial knowledge as is admirably given in books like 
Longman's Domestic Economy, Groombridge's Village Lesson Book, the 
Lish Society's Agricultural Class Book, Baker's Circle of Knowledge, 
and many of the Fiuchley Manuals of Industry. I am quite aware that 
this does not harmonise with the aspirations of highly educated school 
teachers. But it is by no means on that account the less needful for the 
poor children who are to be taught. It ought to be insisted upon by every 
manager of every common school, whether the teacher likes it or not. I am 
also, after ten years experience in the constant inspection of Union 
Schools — most of which annex active industrial training in household work 
for girls, or spade husbandry for boys — able to attest, in Qie most unqualified 
terms, the increasing success of real industrial schools. I can point to 
the district school at Quatt as an eminent and enduring instance of this 
success. At that school farm 130 children, with the mere assistance of 
one labourer and a female servant, not only cidtivate ten acres of land 
most productively, so as to yield from £125 to £140 net profit per annum, 
but all the work of the establishment, including dairy, washhouse, cooking, 
baking, needlework, & every description of house work is done by the children. 
Both girls and boys will accurately describe the best modes of doing the 
kinds of work to which they are thus practically inured, and which 
in a very short time they learn to perform in the most creditable manner. 
Even boys of eight or nine years are made useful in the lighter employ- 
ments of the ground, and many at this age can fork and even dig with 
great ease. Bat this is not all. I have carel^y inspected and watched 
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this school for many years, and although, half 4he day is usiially 
spent in labour, so far is this &om injuring the school wor^ that I can 
confidently assert that very few National or British schools can produce 
a larger proportion of thoroughly well educated children in every single 
branch of r^dly useful learning for their rank in life. The school has the 
benefit of two admirable teachers — one, Mr.Garland,who nearly confines him- 
self to industrial superintendence, and the other, Mr. Eoach, to the school 
teaching. There are two schools, one upper and one lower, but both are 
mixed schools, the latter instructed by a school mistress. I am persuaded, 
after many experiments in workhouse schools, that this plan answers 
best. 

It is seldom possible to unite all the'requisite qualifications for the outdoor 
and indoor work in the same man. It would often overtask him, even if 
he did unite them. The school masters whose boys are thus industrially 
trained, are universally of opinion that their mental powers are greatly 
improved and sharpened by their outdoor work, and I do not know of a 
single instance out of 30 or 40 such schools, where the master would, if he 
had the power, drop the industrial training. I think it needs no process 
of reasoning to show that the practical application of much that is or ought 
to be taught in the school room, must powerfully tend to give it a reality, and 
impress it with tenfold more effect on the child's mind. It is also an 
invaluable opportunity of watching the character of the children, and 
exercising moral culture. In fact, moral and industrial training go hand 
in hand. 

The necessary restraints of a school room prevent any thing approach- 
ing to complete moral training within its walk ; and yet how important 
is this as an element in the great work of education, if its object be to 
improve the character of the mass of the people ! I am far from depre- 
ciating the value of mental culture as an agent of moral elevation, but we 
must remember the power of this agent is greatly limited, while that of 
moral and industrial training is equally extended, by the proportion between 
intellectual faculties and bodily powers. So long as the abilities of the hand 
vastly outnumber the abilities of the head among our Anglo-Saxon folk, I 
submit that no schooling for them deserves the name of education which 
stimulates the intellects and neglects the physical agencies of moral 
welfare. 

The experience of industrial training as productive of these priceless re* 
suits has been amply proved — not in one class of schools or one phase of 
children alone — ^but al^e among schools for the children of independent 
labourers, for paupers, and for criminals. I cite the National Schools at Hagley 
and Painswick, Glasnevin, Farkhurst, Eed Hill, Mettray, and a large num- 
ber of workhouse schools in this country as well as Ireland, as proo& that 
I am advocating no doubtful experiment, that I am eulogising no tentative 
theory, but a well tested and established success. I ooxdd multiply evi- 
dence from persons who have witnessed both systems successiY^y tried 
under their own eyes, almost ad infinitum, and bearing universal witness 
that alike in moral improvement, mental vigour, feisty of scholastie 
attainment, bodily health, and actual increasing industrial power, there is 
no question as to the superiority of a system which divides the day between 
bodfly labour and literary learning, over the exclusive routine of book 
schooling. I will confine myself to the mention only of the coaTincing 
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Jteports of the Irish Commissioners on the National Agricultural Schools of 
Ireland for 1855, where so admirably useful and popular have farm schools 
proTed, that they have increased from 92 in the year 1852, to 165 
in 1855. 

I have just been favoured with the following letter from Dr. Kirkpatrick, 
Chief Inspector of those schools : — 

** Albert National Agricultural Traimng Institution, 

" Glasnevin, Dublin, 18th June, 1857. 
"Sib, 

« Your letter of the 15th Inst, addresaed to ' The Secretaries of National Educatioi^ 
Ireland;' haying been referred to me, I now beg leave to direct your attention to the 
accompanying documents, which, I trusty will satisfy you that a proper system of com- 
bined Hterary and agricultural or industrial instruction is calculated to produce the very 
hest results, as regards alike the physical and mental condition of the children who 
partake of such training. 

« I am persuaded that there can be no more appropriate exercise for school boys than 
light fiirm or garden labour ; which, instead of retarding, promotes the acquisition of 
ordinary school and other useful knowledge ; and in corroboration of this statement, 
which is indeed founded upon personal observation, I heg to direct your attention to the 
accompanying letters from Messrs. Donaghy, Brogan, Mc. Donnell, and Healy, all of 
whom were for sweral years engaged, and very successfully too, in carrying out this 
combined system of literary and industrial instruction in ihe National Agricultural 
Schools in uiis country. Had time permitted (I am just setting out on a tour of in- 
spection), I could have collected a large mass of testimony on this very important suhject, 
whicl^ in my opinion, has not hitherto received that attention and patronage which it 
menta. 

*' I requeated that the secretaries would forward to you a copy of my last Beport on 
National Agricultural Schools, and I marked several passages which had a prominent 
hearing on the subject of your note. I trust you have received the volume, and that 
you have noted tne opinions expressed by persons so well qualified to do so as liord 
Monteag^e, the Rev. Messrs. Brady, Ward, rayne, Callan, &c. 

" I have the honour to be, Sir, 

" Your obedient Servant, 

" THOMAS KIRKPATRICK, M.D. 
*' Inspector of National Agricultural Schools, Ireland. 

" P.S.*-Albw me to call your attention to my Evidence before the * Select Committee 
of the House of Lords on the Practical Working of the System of National Education in 
Ireland,' August, 1864. 

" To J. C. Symons, Esq. H. M. Inspector of Schools, &c. &c." 

If industrial schools in England were so managed that the parents should 
benefit by the proceeds of their children's labour, I am confident that every 
objection on their parts would vanish, as I foond the case with the parents of 
the children at Hagley by personal inquiry of themselves. And not only 
have the children from that school distinguished themselves in the recent 
competition for prizes awarded only to attainments, but the utility and 
merits of that industrial school are so well appreciated by the parents, that 
the average duration of attendance there greatly exceeds the usual amount 
in most other schools. And this brings me to the practical bearing of this 
question. The moment we can convince the parents of the working class 
that the time their children spend at school — though it does not pretend to 
make them skilled labourcirs — has a practical effect in preparing them for 
labour-life, and is, by furthering their aptitude for it, enhancing its future 
gains — horn that moment education assumes a new value in their eyes. 
It presents itself in a totally different aspect. It enlists the strongest as- 
pirationa of ike labourer's heart in its favour, which mere scholastic educa- 
tion. Bach B^ it now is, arrays against it. If well chosen industrial training 

2k 
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were annexed to each common school, and were it rigidly tequii<ed that 
much of the instruction in school should have a practical and spedal bearing 
jon the pursuits of industry and the needs of the labourer, such instruction 
being adapted to the character of each district, we should have but little 
longer to deplore the sparse attendance at our schools. In a word we 
should studiously adapt education to the class for whom we design it. This 
done we should have small reason to seek by other remedies, whether in 
half time systems, or prize schemes, to induce poor parents to fill common 
schools. The poor are shrewd judges of the value of what they buy, and 
they estimate schooling by the same test. Give it a money value ana they 
will be ready customers. I am well aware that loftier motives ought to 
animate the people, but they do not ; and we must condescend to adapt our 
tools to our materials. 

There is no compromise in doing this. We have a noble array of pliilan- 
thropists in this country : but unfortunately they mostly walk on stilts. 
Their aims are above their objects : and they stride over the people instead 
of walkingwiththem. The Prussian government has striven to amend this error 
in its schools. The three edicts of 1854 enforce the practical instead of tiie 
scientific and purely literary tenor of their former teaching. Stahl's canon 
prevails — " Die wissenschaft muss umkehren." 

I would that we so far followed their example as to enforce sound in- 
«truction of a useful kind among all classes of scholars, in each of our com- 
mon schools. If this were but done, how much formidable prejudice and 
obstructive apathy would disappear before the simple process of '^setting our 
house in order !" Like most of the enmities and evils which mankind 
wastes BO much of its enei^ in combating, the fom et origo are, like the 
remedy, within ourselves. 

Great and cheering has been the progress of education and especially of 
the general interest in its furtherance, and it is nowise a matter for wonder 
or despondency that so swift an advance from the stagnation of the past 
to the activity of the present should be attended by the mistakes incidental 
to our very zeal in the cause. But we must look our defects fairly in. the 
face. We are applying our stimulants to a kind of instruction suited only 
to the forward intellects of hundreds, instead of adapting knowledge to the 
wants of the millions. Our schools are not what the people need ; and that 
* is why the people slight our schools. The remedy is to make them with 
all speed what Colman justly calls '' one of the most valuable institutions of 
a community,"-^scHooi.s which tsain mutds Airn bodies, not 70B uxbbaux 

UEtSUBB, BUT FOB THE AOTIVE AND BUSINESS PUBSUITS OS IJPX. 
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DERIVATION AS AN ADJUNCT tO UNDERSTANDING 

WORDS. • 

Witiiout considering reason and reflection to be the handmaidens, much 
less, as some have maintained, the actual offspring of language, — without wish- 
ing to claim for it in its relations with mind any higher than purely minis- 
terial. ftmotionB, I have nevertheless frequently been forcibly struck with 
the depth of our Saviour's observation — "The words which I speak unto 
you are spirit and are life.^\ 

The extent and accuracy of our knowledge certainly has a most intimate 
connexion with words. Teachers, above all men, have reason to wish ear- 
nestly that their words possessed life and spirit : that their language could 
be the embodiment, the materiality of thought : and that their speech could 
be so framed as to convey spirited and life like impressions to their hearers. 
Too frequently it is to be feared that their words partake largely of the 
character described by St. Paul, when he says " If I know not the power 
of the voice, I shall be to him who speaketh a barbarian and he who speaketh 
a barbarian to me." Deeply impressed with the conviction that igno- 
rance of words, and therefore ignorance of thoughts and things, is extensively 
prevalent among the classes with whom the elementary teacher is officially 
conneeted, the consideration of one of the means by wluoh the words of our 
language may become more generally understood may not perhaps be un- 
profitable. 

There ean be little need theoretically to impress upon teachers that words 
ought to convey to the mind, by the instrumentality of the eye and ear, 
ideas and perceptions as clear and well defined as the images reflected by 
the looking glass, and that they ought as faithfully to reflect the thoughts 
of man to his fellows. It will be equally unnecessary to bfier to ti^em 
lengthened remarks upon the use, growth, and constitution of the English 
language. They will remember that, based originally upon the Celtic, 
subsequently well nigh supplanted by the Anglo-Saxon, afterwards greatly 
extended by the Latin additions introduced principally through theme dium of 
Norman-Prench, and lastly considerably amplified by the incorporation of 
Qreek derivatives, scarcely any language is so largely a mixture of others 
as our own. Of the many sources however from which it is derived, it is a 
well established fact that the poorer classes among us are well acquainted 
only with one. While the English language may be said for most practical 
every day purposes to consist entirely of two great elements, viz. Saxon, or 
Scandinavian, and Latin, or Classical, and while both these elements are 
well understood and extensively used by the middle, upper, and so called 
educated classes, the Saxon alone is generally comprehended and used by 
the lower orders. Books, newspapers, lectures, and other media of instruc- 
tion are the productions of educated men who express their thoughts and 
therefore write largely in words derived from the Latin source. The large 
interspersion of Latin derivatives in works of an elevating, humanising, and 
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instmctiTe tendency, renders them to a large extent unintelligible to tha 
more purely Saxon speaking classes, who, of all classes, have most need of 
them. Mr. Tu&ell's anecdote describing the impossibility experienced by 
a clergyman in Kent of making his poorer parishioners understand a com- 
mon newspaper paragraph, will sufficiently illustrate this. 

An almost insuperable bar is presented to the improvement of the unedu- 
cated masses in consequence of their general ignorance of the classical 
derivatives. Such words, moreover, are frequently the key stones in sentences, 
which thence possess neither light nor spirit for them, and the best works in 
the language, taken as a whole, are consequently not simply inappreciable, 
but absolutely non-understandable by them. This is a great evil, an ack- 
nowledged fact. Can it be neither remedied nor altered ? Is the language 
of our statesmen and our poets to remain a voice without power to the 
millions ? Are the discourses of our clergy to remain above the comprehen- 
sion of the bulk of their hearers ? Practical educationists must deliberately 
pronounce the evil remediable, however much they may differ as to ttie 
mode of cure. 

The subject appears susceptible of a threefold resolution : — 

Firstly — That books of instruction, &c. should be written and lectures 
delivered in a homely style, and mainly in Saxon derivatives, for the speciid 
use of the lower classes. 

Secondly — That the educated classes should descend entirely to the level 
of the lower classes. 

Thirdly — That the lower classes should be raised towards the level of 
the highest. 

The first plan it is clear would be at best but a very imperfect ameliora- 
tion, since it provides for no intercourse with the ideas of men, and no 
knowledge of things, except when expressed in a particular way, and that 
way an unusual one. It makes no provision for conversational intercourse, 
and has in itself a highly objectionable tendency to perpetuate mental 
caste. 

The second scheme would require the upper and educated classes 
voluntarily to expunge from the language all derivations not generally 
understood, whether written or spoken, and to confine themselves principally 
to the element understood by their poorer neighbours. 

Independently of the improbability that the rich and educated as a 
class will ever adopt it, such a change is no more to be desired by the 
patriot or philanthropist than the commimist position that all men should 
be equally poor in pocket deserves to be wished for by the politician. The 
one proposition is an exact analogue of the other. Such a change would 
immediately place the nation at large in a state of insolvency when com- 
pared with other countries in word wealth. The difficulty, if not the 
impossibility of adequately rendering a newspaper article or a chapter from 
an ordinary book into pure Saxon terms ; the loss of force and the paraphrases 
which would be entailed upon us by such a restriction upon the circulating 
medium of thought may perhaps be partially realized, by attempting a few 
such phrases as the following : — 

He was distinguished for his quick perception, accurate observatioii, 
great reflection and natural discernment. The absence of organic ccta- 
stituentB is one of the peculiar characteristics of artificial co mpuuufc. 
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The defect on the part of the Anglo-Saxon adequately to express the idea 
•conveyed hy many Latin deriyatiyes is not to he wondered at. Words are 
the symbols of objects, thoughts, and feelings. We have no Latin or Greek 
word that exactly expresses the notion conyeyed by our terms alkali, 
railway, pistol, battery, organ, (musical instrument) because the things 
they represent were unknown to the Latins and Greeks. Similarly many 
notions, thoughts, and feelings common to them as a comparatively polished, 
<avilized, and thinking people were unknown or but imperfectiy realized 
by the comparatively unpolished, imcivillzed and unintellectual SaxoDis. 
Whence we might anticipate that, while Saxon words exist in abundance 
to express things, feelings, and thoughts common to men living in a low state 
of civilization and knowledge, they would fail to express those which exist 
only a more advanced state of cultivation and progress. 

The third method is to impart to the poorer classes such a knowledge of 
the Latin (classic element) as will enable them to understand the ordinary 
hmguage, whether written or spoken of the upper classes, to raise their 
state of intelligence to an approximatory level to that of their wealthier 
neighbours, and this appears to be the only method deserving consideration. 
An acquaintance with the primary meaning of those classical roots which 
enter largely into the composition of English words, and which are easily 
traceable in their derivatives, coupled with an intelligent knowledge of the 
modifications caused in the original meaning of the roots by the addition of 
a few prefixes and postfixes appears to be both practicable and calculated 
largely to promote an extended knowledge of the language employed. 

Roots may be considered from a twofold point of view. 

The first division may be based upon the ease or difficulty with which 
a root may be identified in its derivations, and may be subdivided into 

1. Those immediately recognizable. 

2. Less easily recognizable. 

3. Those whose original form or signification is scarcely perceptible in 
existing derivatives. 

The second division may be based upon the extent to which derivatives 
exist in the language, and may be divided into 

1. Those largely incorporated. 

2. Those seldom occurring. 

Boots comprised within the first classes of both divisions appear to offer 
the highest advantages, since the knowledge of comparatively few such 
roots, together with common prefixes and postfixes, and some exercise on their 
combinations, renders a vast number of words comprehensible, all of which 
would otherwise require separate and individual explanation. 

Boots comprised within the first class of either division, while less exten- 
sively useful, might nevertheless be profitably studied. Other roots would 
certainly be less usefrd. Listead of being taught as a separate and independent 
subject, they might be explained incidentally when they occurred. The 
more useful ones might be taught systematically. Prefixes and postfixes 
being first committed to memory, a few roots (six to twelve), according to 
circumstances, may be learnt by heart daily. When satisfied that they 
are thoroughly known, encourage the children to give words formed from 
them by the addition of postfixes and prefixes, and to explain the modi- 
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ficationB cuused thei^by in the original measiiig. Next require tlie proper 
prefix or postfix to express a given modiflfation, and elicit other words in 
vhich the same addition prodaoee a similar change of meaning. Words . 
formed from roots alreadykuown, may then be given indiecrinunat«ly,aiidtlie 
children required to point out the ftmdament&l parts of the words. The 
root and ita meaning are takMi first ; afterwards the oUier parts. When tlie | 
separate value of each element of a word has been found ; the meaning of j 
the whole word closes the exercise upon it. Analysis and synthesis, word 1 
bnilding and word resolving, thus go on together. The results of the process 
ap3»ear tfl be increased, " plenty of words ;" knowledge of more than one 
element of mother tongue ; more clear comprehension of sense of passages 
otherwise obscurely understood; acquisition of conceptions more or lesa 
adequate of force of words otherwise altogether unknown ; power of finding 
the meaning of unknown derivatives &om a known nxtt ; better ander- 
stauding ideas of others, conjoined with increased ability in imparting 
their own. W. E. 



Duties of P±aFJn» lo So&ooL Crildszn. — Take care that your children return home 
when the Bchool hours are over. Why ? BecBiue if they atop to play, they nmy take 
up with bad habits and get into mischief. All that the school teacher may do far them, 
in the way of moral training, by a moming'a labour, may be overthrown by a very 
short ramble with bad oompanioua. In every town or village there are numbers of 
loose boys ; the roughs and blackguards of the place, prowliiog about to tempt others to 
Idleneas and wiciedness. If you suifer your children to have tlie greater part of the 
time between school hours to themselves, the probability is, that sU your eSbrta at home, 
as well as those of the teacher at school, will prove uaeless, and that they will grow up 
swearers, liars, and thieTes. " Evil communicatioiis corrupt good manners." "WtoBO 
moddlcth with pil«b shall surely be defiled," says tlie proverb. One bad compaoirai ia 
sufBcient to ruin any child, even the heat ; for as I told you before, children are great 
copyists — they Ml into vice as they do into virtue, by imitation. What folly it must 
be in a parent, to Qunk that hia children can play wiUi the profane, tile idle, the pasmen- 
ate, and the impious lads in the streets, without defilement. No, my fiienda, if you 
value your own peace or your children's happiness, you mast resolutely keep them from 
the rtreelB, and from the society of improper oharacters. If you do not do this, eipcct 
to spend your old age in moumiog over the ruin of their bodies and souls, with tbe 
bitter reflection that the laolt is yours. — Qinadian Jbunud af SiueatiiM. 
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DECIMAL COIN^AGE. 

TO THE EIMTFOB OF THE EKGIJ8H JOinUf AI. OP EBUCATIOK. 

Sir, 

The writer of the article on the '^ Bedmal Coinage Question*' in the May nnmher 
of the JotmNAL appears to have relSnqnifihed his position in the adyocacy of hiB peculiar 
iMiBis, (which I showed to be unworthyof beingtermed<j!0^«na/at a]l)andtoh8vetakennpthe 
new one of hostility to the generally received system. He seems to have created a sort 
of distinction and separate interest between merchants, bankers, and arithmeticians on 
the one hand, and the community at large on the other. Then he admits that the 
millesimal division of the pound sterling would be advantageous to the former class, and 
makes an attempt to show that it would be opposed to the interests of the latter. But 
mark the language of his demonstration, — "It needs but very little reflection to convince 
oneself that, so far as the masses are concerned, the scheme would prove to be both im- 
practicable and mischievous, and consequently a complete failure." I must say that, 
however small the amount of reflection may have been which has brought the writer of 
that sentence to such a conclusion, I And it difficult to adopt his views. At the same time 
I think a greater amount of reflection would not be thrown away ; for farther thought 
exercised upon the subject would have presented the mistaken notion that the penny is 
to be depreciated by act of parliament, or that the same act is to remodel our pence tables 
so as to make " 20d. Is. 7|d., or 30d. 28. 5d., 40d. 3s. 2|d. and so on." The fact of the 
matter is, we should require no pence table were the real decimal system introduced. I 
will not pretend to say such would be the case if the mixed method advocated in the 
March number were adopted. 

But the unanswerable part of the article, in the estimation of the writer, is intro- 
duced in the shape of a Saturday night list of purchases effected by the wife of a 
mechanic. The great error in the introduction of that list of articles is tne supposition, 
(the fallacy of which I pointed out in my previous letter) that the prices of these articles 
are invariable. Take for instance sugar, of which half a pound, at 2|d. is made to last a 
week in this mechanic's case. Now, within the last twelve months, the best sort of 
moist sugar (and it is always the best that the poor pay for, whether they obtain it or 
not,^ has ranged fi:t)m 41s. to 548. per cwt. Will it then be affirmed that the 2|d. the 
half pound is invariably the price of the mechanic's sugar? I will allow that there is a 
good deal of ingenuity exhibited in the selection of both the articles themselves and the 
particular quantities of each in this fictitious bill ofparcels ; the ingenuity is not suffix 
ciently covert to distort the real facts of the case. With this care in the selection I am 
somewhat surprised that cheese should have been taken as one of the articles ; for I 
showed in the number for April that the mti system would certainly be preferable with 
such goods, in the purchase of which the buyer has invariably to pay extra for the small 
quantities beyond tiie weight asked for. But, as in the case of the sugar just named, the* 
smaller divisions of coinage would be of great advantage to both shopkeepers and custo*- 
mers in the increased facmties offered Ibr the adjustment of wholeside and retail prices,, 
so with every other article mentioned in the list. To whatever extent, too the operation 
of competition may be abused on the one hand by unprincipled dealers, and carped at on 
the other as ineffective in producing legitimate results, tiiere is now in the hands or 
every customer a sure preventative to abuse ; and as to results, the operation is the same- 
whether with the decimal or the present, emrency. 

Some of the articles, too, admit of a distinct method of adjustment, such as is now 
employed whenever the wholesale mazketable value fluctuates, or other causes influence 
the retail price. With the first article named in the Saturday night's bill, could the me- 
chanic's wife be induced, either by experieAce or the advice of a friend, to buy two 
ounces instead of one oimce of tea at a time, no difficulty would occur, for two ounces 
at 3d. would be 6d. or its exact equivalent 25 mils, i. e. 2 cents^ 5 milB. But supposing 
she were as perverse as the few advocates of the twenty-penny system, there is the usual- 
method of correcting the difference. Lately the duty on tea was reduced to the amoont 
of 4d. per lb.; but oefore this reduction took place, tea, in small ^uantitie% sold at 3d. 
per ounce, the price stated in the article, and although 4d. per lb. gives the difference of 
\d. per ounce, no apparent leduction took placQ. 
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How is this accounted for ? Am. inquirer is informed that it is not the same sort of 
tea, a mixture is made, such that the constant price, 3d. may be retained and the quality 
of the tea varied. Is there any subtle principle in the use of a decimal coinage that 
makes such a mode of arrangement peculiar to the present system ? I do not reconmieiid 
this plan in the existing state of things, nor would it be as necessary with a decimal 
coinage as with the present ; but did all other methods fail this could be employed. I 
do not recommend it, because the poor always pay the best price for small quantities and 
^erefore no more expensiye mixture ought to be possible. 

Let me hi conclusion, Sir, urge Mr. Good to adopt the more practicable, philosophical, 
«nd general basis, and add his influence to bring about the speedy introduction of the 
currency founded upon it. 

W. HAMMOND, 



Importance op Wobk pob "Women. — But is it certain that a girl will give up her 
occupation when married ? Are there not quite enough women carrying on business, 
professions, different works after marriage to prove that it is possible, and much for the 
beneflt of husbands and children ? It is absurd to look to remote consequences and 
possibilities ; all we can do is to walk straight on the little bit of way we see clearhr 
with our foggy vision ? If it be right for girls to ask for work, give it to them. LT 
your daughter says, " Teach me a trade," you have no right to refuse her. She may 
have to earn her own living ; and hard indeed will be the struggle, if with no training, 
no hibits of work, she enters into competition with the skilled workers of the world, and 
those who have habits of hard application. — Women and Workj by Barbara Leigh 
Smith. 

Fondness pob Teaching. — The question is often asked by those about to engage in 
teaching : — " I wonder if I shall like teaching." Now, "bne of the first requisites for 
success in this vocation is a fondness for the occupation, — an ardent love for the work ;. 
and we would have beginners in the profession enter upon their labours with nothing less 
than a determination to love the work. This determination, before a practical trial has been 
made, cannot, as we think, be regarded as premature or inconsiderate. No person 
should engage in teaching, without having first studied the nature of the calling, and 
his fitness for its duties ; and public sentiment now quite generally demands, also, some 
special professional training for the work. In the case of an individual who has thus 
studied his vocation and himself (we use simply the masculine pronoun for the sake of 
convenience, including, of course, teachers of both sexes), and also, perhaps, made some 
special preparation for engaging in it ; and who still has a desire to make a trial at 
teaching ; it it is fair to presume that there is enough in such a person's tastes and 
predilections to constitute a guarantee, that the labours of the teacher will be, in a good 
degree at least, congenial to him. Hence we think such a beginner in teaching may 
safely resolve to love the work. — Canadian Journal of Education. 

History of the Penny. — The ancient English penny was the first silver coin struck 
in England, and the only one current among our Saxon ancestors. At the time of 
Ethelred it was equal in weight to our 3d. Till the time of King Edward 1. the penny 
was so deeply indented that it might easily be broken and parted, on occasion, into two 
parts — ^these were called halfpence; or into four, these were callc^d fourthings, or 
farthings. — Canadian Jowmcd of JEdueation. 

Duties op Parents to School Children. — ^Never give heed to any complaint 
made by your children against the teachers, till you have had an opportunity of 
making a proper inquiry. Nothing is more common than for children to come 
home and ms^e complaints against their teachers, and the better the discipline 
of the school, the more prone troublesome children are to do so; they dislike 
correction, they do not like tasks or control, and they frequentiy come home with 
gross misrepresentations, tending to excite the ire of their parents. In all cases of com* 
plaint, therefore, go to the schoolmaster or schoolmistress, speak in a mild and fiiendly 
manner and let him or her fully understand that you do not come there to find faul^ 
but to inquire. At the same time show your readmess to support them in their duties^ 
if you tlunk they are properly performed. If you do this, the teacher will listen to any- 
^tiung you have to say, and you will co-operate together cordially and happily for tne 
benefit both of your children and yourselves. — Caiwdia/n Journal of BihtaHon. 
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Collegiate Education Discussed, &c, in a description of GnoU College. 
Stanford, London, 1857. 

^^^sHREE very amiable and well intentioned men — MesHra. "W. Bullock 
V^T"^ Webster, Lewis C. Hcrtslet, and Trelawny Saunders — con- 
HnhSli ceived the idea of starting a college in a large houBc recently 
^-^'e*' vacated by a family near Neatb, in South Wales, where every- 
thing useful to mankind may be taught by a body of professors, who, 
together with the funds for the purpose, are at present floating in the 
sanguine expectation of the triumvirat* aforenamed, who by the way con- 
Btltute themaelvea " The Resident Executive Council." It is but fair to 
these gentlemen to say that they give in their elaborate programme of 
Btudies a great preponderance to useful sciences and practical arts. From 
" lith(^raphy " to "mining," from the "higher calculus" to "bookkeep- 
ing," from " human history " to "veterinaiy medicine," from "cosmioal 
and nautical astronomy " down to the " bleaching of linen," nothing 
escapes the Onoll curriculum. 

It is indeed admitted that there ia " a aole objection " to the plan — 
namely, that inasmuch as it avowedly includes perfect tuition in every 
known branch of art, science and letters (except theology, which is en- 
trusted to the spare time of the Yicar of Neath, or such Dissenting 
Ministers as the students prefer), " it is too complete to be carried into 
action." We confess that we are rather of that opinion ourBclves. We 
venture also fo suggest that it is a crotchet of the English public to be a 
good deal influenced in their estimate of new schemes by the reputation of 
their supporters, and the amount of money they invest in the undertakings 
they patronise. These littie preliminaries to success are omitted in the 
pretty Uttlc volume before us. When we see them added to a iutuie 
edition, we shall be better able to say something of the future destiny of 
Gnoll College. 



LITTLE BOOKS. 

TheAng^iHtnageiorthtSaviutrmadekmum to the fbtti^w.— This little book, like 
all those by the authoress of the " Peep of Day," is well worth reading, and wo recom- 
mend it for all yoong children io village schools. It is printad in good type and prettily 
illostrated. 

LaOy Text Book. By J. Srage.— This is the third edition of Mr. Dnige'i teit book 
for schools and private families. We have before passed our opinion upon it, sad do 
not think it necessary to repeat it, as the fact of its going through a tiuri edition does 
not alter the view we hod previously token. It has been favourably reviewed in the 
educations! periodioals and has been highly praised by Mr. fiowstend, the British and 
Foreign School Inspector. 

2l 
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OXFORD TESTAMUBS. 

Bince the flrtt arlide vaa in print, tbe title of " Associate in Arts " hu 
piued the CoDTocatioa of Oxford. There was a strong eeutimeiit agftinit it, and die 
■cnitany prored that if thote wha were oppoesd to it had made the imallest efibrt at 
organiEatJon, it would hare been rgected. Many who voted in ita fkTooT did ao rather 
in complutnce with the energetio entreaty of those who had charge of the measure, thaa 
&om their own aenae ol the propriety of the deagnatJOQ. 

Camhridge is acting di&rently from Oxford. That body is proceeding with more de- 
liberatioa, and has deferred the consideration of the subject to October Tens. It is aaid 
that " Asaociate in Arts " does not sound well in Cambridge sara. The two ITnlTeraitiea 
•eem to he taking each their sereral way. Perhaps it is beat so : there might be diffl> 
cultf in pmducmg harmony from the concert of instnimoDts ao complex. The badgea 
of the two Univemties may come to have as distinct a Talue as their Degieei have : and 
&B whoteeome efi^ct which the upper nmb of society experience from the mixture of 
Oxfiird and Cambridge men may be repeated with no less benefit in the middle clasaet. 
According to the difiereat benl« of indiridual minds, or according to the preference f^t 
throughout any particular school fbi Oxford or Cambridge pursuits, so the candidates 
might offer themBelvee for examination either in the Oiford or Cambridge Bchoola, and 
became accordingly either Socialca of [theUniTBrsity of] Oxford, 8. [tJ.] 0. or Sociatea 
of [the XJniTeraity of] Cambridge S. [U.] C. 

The old &mily likeneas by which the two ancient UniTerdtiefl hare ever bees 
recognised as sisteiB should still be preserved in the general analogy of their fonu, 
though individual charaeter should assert its place in the subordinate linesmanta. 
Faciea non omnibus una. 
Nee dinraa tamen, ^uales decet esse aoroium. 

The EBTrcAnoiifAL Confkeekce was opened byaremarkalilywellexpressed 
and sensible speech by Prince Albert, whose manner is admirably adapted for a meeting 
of this sort, and whose choice of language and pranuncjation evince a finished En^Jih 
education. Amongst sereral excellent remarks, ailcr summing up the pancity of 
attendance, iha Pnnce said— " Gentlemen, these are startling facts, which render it 
erident that no eitension of the means of education will be of any avail unless thia evil, 
which lies at the root of the whole question, be removed ; and that it is high time that 
the coimtry should beeome thoroughly awake to its existence, and prepared to meet It 
enerieticsUy. To impress this upon the public mind is the object of our conieniice. 
Pubuc opinion is the powerful lever which in these days moves a people for good and 
for evil ; and to public opinion we must therefore app«J if we would achieve any lasting 
and beneficial result. Tou, gentlemen, will richly add to the services which ycu have 
abeady reoda^d to &e noble cause, if yon will prepare public opinion by your inquiiy 
into this elate of things, and by discussing in your sections the cauas* of it, aa wul as 
the rvmediee ohich may be within your reach. This will be no easy matter ; hot even 



if your laboun should not result in the adoption of any immediate practical steps, you 
Will haTe done great good in preparing for them. It will probably happen that in this 
instance, as in most others, the cause which produces the evil will be more easily 
detected than its remedy, and yet a lust appreciation of the former must ever be the 
first and essential condition for the discovery of the latter. Tou will probably trace the 
cause to our social condition, perhaps to a state of ignorance and lethargic indifference 
on the subject amongst the parents generally, but me root of the evil will, I suspect, 
also be found to extend into that fidd on which the political economist exercises his 
activity — ^I mean the labour market — demand and supply. (Hear, hear.) To dissipate 
that ignorance, and rouse from that lethargy, may be difficult ; but, with the united 
and earnest efforts of all who are the friends of the working classes, it ought, after all, 
to be only a question of time. What measures can be brought to bear upon the other 
root of the evil is a more delicate question, and will require me nicest care in handling, 
for there you can cut into the very quick of the working man's condition. His children 
are not only his offspring, to be reared for a future independent position, but they con- 
stitute part of his productive power, and work with him for the staff of life. The 
daughters especially are the handmaids of the house, the assistants of the mother, the 
nurses of the younger children, the aged, and the sick. To deprive the labouring family 
of their help would be almost to paralyse its domestic existence. (Hear, hear.) On the 
other hand, carefully collected statistics reveal to us the fact, that whUe almost 600,000 
children, between the ages of three and fifteen, are absent from school, but known to be 
employed, no less than 2,200,000 are not at school, whose absence cannot be traced to 
any ascertained employment, or other legitimate cause. You will have to work, then, 
upon the minds and hearts of the parents, to place before them the irreparable mischief 
which they inflict upon those who are intrusted to their care, by keeping them from the 
light of knowledge— to bring home to their conviction that it is their duty to exert 
themselves for their ohLldren's education, bearing in mind at the same time that it is not 
only their most sacred duty, but also their highest privilege. Unless they work with 
you, your work — our work, will be vain ; but you will not fail, I feel sure, in obtaining 
their co-operation if you remind them of their duty to their God and Creator. (Hear, 
hear.) Our heavenly Father, in his boundless goodness, has so made his creatures that 
tiiey should be happy, and in his wisdom has fitted his means to his ends, giving to all 
of them different qualities and faculties, in using and developing which they fulnl their 
destiny, and running the uniform course according to his prescription, they find their 
happiness which he has intended for them. (Cheers.) Man idone is bom into this 
world with faculties far nobler than the other creatures, reflecting the image of him who 
has willed that there should be beings on earth to know and worship him, but endowed 
with the power of self-determination, having reason given him for his guide. He can 
develop his faculties, and obtain that happiness which is offered to him on earth, to be 
completed hereafter in entire union with him, through the mercy of Christ. But he can 
also leave these faculties unimproved, and miss his mission on earth. He will then sink 
to the level of the lower animals, forfeit his happiness, and separate from his (rod, whom 
he did not know how to find. Gentlemen, I say man has no right to do this. He has 
no right to throw off the task which is laid upon him for his happiness. It is his duty to 
fulfil his mission to the utmost of his power ; but it is our duty, the duty of those who 
Providence has removed from this awful struggle, and placed beyond this fearful danger, 
manfully, unceasingly, and untiringly, to aid by advice, assistance, and example, the 

Seat bulk of liie people, who without such aid must almost inevitably succumb to the 
fficulty of their task. They will not cast from them any aiding hand, and the Almighty 
will bless the labours of those who work in his cause." (His Koyal Highness sat down 
amidst loud applause.) 

It is quite an event in these times that a Prince, the Consort of a Sovereign, and the 
Father of the next Sovereign, should thus express himself. These are sentiments which, 
twenty years ago, would have been deemed as savouring of democratical tendencies. 

The Prince's speech will have great effect in rendering obsolete the still too prevalent 
notion that intellectual advancement is antagonistic to the duties of labour. Shoals of 
people who never dream of yielding to reason fall prostrate before the dicta of Princes. 
It is a glorious thing to find this vulgar idolatry (always the most conspicuous among 
those who are the most recently elevated in social rank) turned to such good account. 

His Royal Hi^mess laid too much stress upon the delusive statements of the Educa- 
tional Census. That of 1801 was avowedly short of the actual number at school, and it 
was demonstrated in a paper read in Section E, that that of 1851 as largely overstates 
the number. These statistics were not of the Prince's formation, and we no wise won- 
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der at his adopting them. Long and able speeches followed from Lord Brougham, the 
Bishop of Oxford, and Canon Moseley, but they did not enter into details, but trod, 
somewhat discursively, in great measure over tne same ground as that taken by Hie 
Prince, dealing chiefly in generalities and admitted principles. 

The next day, Tuesday, was occupied by the various Sections which were divided 
into five. 

The Bishop of Oxford presided over Section A, which was all day the most crowded, 
and the papers touched on all kinds of proofs how short a time the children attended 
school. The Reverend Inspector Mitchell, the Bishop of Durham, the Rev. Mr. Burgess, 
W. H. Hyett, Esq., E. Baines, Esq., — Ackroyd. Esq., — Goodman, Esq., and J. Flint, 
Esq. read able Papers, followed by capital discussions. 

' Section B, was on Foreign Schools, presided over by the Honourable W. Cowper. 
J. Kay, Esq. and M. Eugene Rendu read excellent papers. 

Section C. was devoted, under the Presidency of Sir James KayShuttleworth, to prize 
schemes where Mr. Seymour Tremenheere read a most elaborate and masterly paper, 
as did also Mr. Hare, Charity Inspector, and Inspectors Kennedy and Norris, and the 
Rev. Nash Stephenson ; but these gentlemen did not show how prize schemes are to be 
made to bear on the children in the lower classes in schools. A discussion on this point 
ensued, in which an amendment to the resolution proposed by Mr. Symons was agreed 
to, but on that gentleman and others who had supported it leaving the room, it was 
expunged in their absence by the opposing party. 

Section C, under the Dean of Salisbury, discussed half time systems ; and good and 
instructive papers were read by J. Thackeray Bunce, Esq. the Reverend C. Bromby, 
E. Chadwick, Esq. and J. F. Winfield, Esq. who contributed profitably to the infor- 
mation given, when a tedious and 8ome\^hat angry discussion was raised about legis- 
lative enactments by Mr. Ball, of Birmingham, which broke out again in the final 
meeting on "Wednesday. This was the only hitch to the Conference. It was trifling, 
and but slightly marred the unanimity that otherwise prevailed. 

Section E. under the Dean of Bristol, was opened by a most feeling and eloquent 
paper by Miss Carpenter on the effects of ignorance on crime, followed by others, and 
discussions to which we have no space to advert. 

Industrial training had its full share of attention. 

On "Wednesday the Conference held its final meeting at "Willis's Rooms, under the 
presidency of Earl . Granville. Admirable speeches were made by himself. Sir J. Kay 
Shuttlcworth, Lord Lansdowne, Sir John Pakington, E. Baines, Esq. — Morley, Esq. 
several of the Bishops and others who had taken part in the former proceedings, as well 
as by many who had not. 

Altogether it was the most successful Conference ever held. 

The Master of Pembroke CoUege, Oxford, has been preaching at Chelten- 
ham, on the occasion of the breaking up of the Grammar School there. Dr. Jeune took 
for liis text the following passage, — " That our sons may be as plants grown up in their 
youth." Psalm cxliv. 12. — We subjoin some parts of his discourse, and only regret 
that our space is too limited to place the whole of the sermon before our readers. 

After alluding to the principle which leads men to devote their energies to the service 
of future times, Dr. Jeune said — The intensity of the impulse might be estimated firom 
the munificence of the founders of educational establishments. The world has had expe- 
rience that it is impossible to secure the intentions of founders from violation, the ineffi- 
cacy of statutes and oaths to secure obedience and honesty, and the gross evils which 
abused foundations produce, have failed to check its rigour. A new foundation often 
arises on the site, and is maintained by the confiscated wealth of an old one. Our great 
Cathedral of St. Paul's took the place of one built by Roman Catholics, which had itself 
been preceded by a heathen temple. One large college at least in Oxford was endowed 
before the Reformation with the spoils of the alien priories, and "Wolsey found means for 
his great designs on behalf of the same University in the lands of suppressed convents. 
The grammar schools of Edward IV. are enjoying the estates of chantries abolished as 
being superstitious. We have seen in our day Parliament alter with most unifersal 
approbation all the statutes of founders in both Universities. Changes, indeed of this 
latter kind made by the sovereign power with no desire to despoil, but in order to carry 
"but the paramount objects of founders, which are the advancement of religion and learn- 
ing, ought not to deter a wise benefactor from bestowing his wealth under such conditions 
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as he shall think best for secoring those paramount objects ; but, while doing this he 
Trill rejoice in the thought that, inasmuch as the meams expedient in one condition of 
society may become absurd and mischievous in another, the State will step in, and by a 
change of rules, provide for what alone was, and continues to be, important to the ^ory 
of God and the good of man. 

Every virtue in fallible beings could lead to evil. We should follow our instincts, 
-which are the leadings of God, with the lights of experience, of conscience, and of Scrip- 
ture. "What is required is not that endowed foundations shall be forbidden or suppressed, 
but that they should be kept imder the watchful supervision of public opinion, reformed 
whenever abuses arise — nay, wholly remodelled by the wisdom of the legislature, if 
change of time and manners should imperiously call for such interposition. The desire 
to confer perpetual benefits on mankind, which was a part of our mental constitution, was 
one which might be expected to manifest itself in every age and condition of society which 
had emerged from barbarism. Such was the fact. But it is, of course, under Christianity 
that this, like all the other noble impulses, had obtained its full intensity. At the dawn 
of the Keformation, and indeed even before the Reformation, when a sense of its ne- 
cessity was almost unconsciously pressing on the higher minds, means were taken to 
multiply permanent schools in this country. Such foundations had midtiplied over the 
country to such an extent that it was said that there were now no less than 600 old 
grammar schools of various kinds in England. In our own time the good work has not 
slackened, though it ia carried on in a manner somewhat different. Thus their own 
great proprietary college, notwithstanding its name, was a foundation created no less for 
fiiture generations than for the present, and which will benefit them chiefly at the cost of 
those who founded it. It was of little benefit, nay, it was often injurious, to force into 
a literary or professional life by extraneous assistance, youths of little abUity ; but our 
times require for the public service, and the higher professions all the intellectual power 
"which can be brought forth. Mere poverty ought not to be ^a title to superior education, 
neither should it be suffered in a great and Christian country, to depress those whom 
God has greatly gifted. 

It might be objected that what was important in this and every other country was 
not to provide for education in the upper and middle classes, which can and will take 
care of themselves, but to raise the intellectual and moral character of our mechanics 
and labourers, who could have no just sense of the value of schooling, and who often 
could have no means of defraying the cost. The reply was, that the State was doing in 
this direction all that could be desired, but that the State wisely abstained from inter^ 
fering with the education of the upper classes. But were the case otherwise, it could 
not be conceded that it was of less moment to train superior youths in the best way, than 
to educate those destined for labourers' occupations. The greatness of a country increases 
with the greatness of its great men. Power and station will never want suitors, and the 
ablest men of a country are generally found in their proper places ; but, in my judgment 
at least, the ablest men would be much less able, much less refined, if their traming was 
left to the individual judgment and chances of a mere voluntary system, than if it were 
determined on large principles. The wisest parents woidd be easily tempted to have their 
children taught what was rogarded as more immediately serviceable to their advancement 
in life, than what is best calculated to develop and brace all the faculties of the man. 
The best schoolmaster, if unsupported from without, would be forced to render his course 
of teaching a sort of bastard apprenticeship for real life. The best training of the whole 
man is found eventually to be the best preparation for practical life. Thus would perish 
the memory of the classics — those ereat works which were the delight of men at the 
time when they appeared, and which have been ever since the study of boys in every 
other ; and such is the roal character of every classic. Happily we are not left to volun- 
tary caprice and individual judgment in this coimtry. Our children aro taught, not 
what we please, but what our Universities and the rulers of our cheap schools from time 
to time prescribe. Our numerous educational endowments, though apparently uncon- 
nected with each other, were yet united in one great system, while parts were becoming 
more and more connected every day. The acquiroments to which the emoluments and 
honours of our Universities wero awarded wero those which must be cultivated in every 
grammar school in the country ; and the examinations by which those acquirements were 
tested depended wholly on the imcontroUed decision of these Universities ; and indi- 
vidual paronts have no choice but to submit : though public opinion, as a whole, doubtless 
exercises a salutary influence on the rulers of our Universities. 

All teachers are under deep responsibility to God and man. To them all is intrusted ; 
the most precious of God's gifts to us, our children, our hopes, our solace, the objects 
for which, from middle life at least, we live and labour ; a retd cure of souls ; and to 
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enable them to fitlfll Hieir trast, there xa delegated to them a part of that aaorod power, 
the parental power which is in itself the very image upon earth of the power of God 
over man. Ton, too, scholars, haye causes to praise Grod this day. To benefactors, the 
obli^tion of tiie country, of your parents, of your master is great ; hut, after all, you 
are the direct objects of their beneyolence. I am well aware that at your age, to all 
but natures of singular goodness, the importance of restraint, of irksome tasks, of sub- 
mission to authorify, which right education demands, seems needless vexation. You 
must in this matter trust us who have finished the course in which you are now 
advancing when we say that you will one day be grateful for all this, as we are grateful, 
and if you trust us and have aught that is noble m your character, you will thank God 
for His goodness in raising up a benefactor in your behalf. Accustom yourselves to see 
the hand of God doing all that is done for you, not only by benefactors but by parents 
or by teachers, who are certainly in your youth God to you — the delegates of His power, 
the mterpreters of His will, the dispensers of His bounty, the instruments by which He 
fulfils His work. He creates, indeed ; they fEuhion. He gives faculties ; they brace 
and guide them. Let us then feel if they are to grow up — some for strength, some for 
ornament, some for fruitfulness— all for the happiness and glory of our native land. 
These, our sons, grown up as plants in their youth, are to be transplanted into the 
paradise of God. Our daughters, polished as comer stones, after tiie similitude of a 
palace, the graceful columns in the house of God, at once beautiful and holy, are 
destined to wlom the temple of heavenly Jerusalem to all eternity. Our patriotism 
glows most for our heavenly country. We bless God, therefore, for His goodness ; for 
we believe that if His spirit shall prosper the work which his providence has set on foot, 
many a one who frequents our schools will there be made wise unto salvation, learn to 
understand to use the words of divine truth, discover the wants of his soul, liie power 
of the cross, the promise of the Spirit, and thus become blessed, and in his generation a 
blessing to others. If ^ou think thus with us, with us, too, praise the Lord this day, 
utter the memory of His great goodness, for He has opened His hand, and gives to these 
young souls their meat in due season, and he satisfieth their best desires. 

Schools of Akt. — ^There are edxty schools of art in the United Kingdom 
receiving aid from the public purse, in payment towards masters' salaries, scholarships, 
and to pupil teachers. In the year 1855-6, these payments were thus distributed: — 
Aid by means of examples, £4,500 ; guarantee fimd for salaries, £2,000 ; salaries to 
masters, £12,000 ; prizes, £2,400 ; travelling expenses, £2,000 ; Normal Lace School, 
Ireland, £500 ; inspection, £2,100 ; total, £25,000. The head school at Marlborough 
House cost last year, £1,920 for salaries; £3,731 for training masters; and £145 for 
guarantee. In 1851, in the schools of design were 3,296 students, costing the State aa 
average, per student, of £3. 2s. 4d. In 1852, being the commencement of the schools <^ 
art, 5,506 students cost £2. 8s. 2d. each ; in 1853, 17,209 students cost £1. 4s. 4d. each; 
in 1854, 22,154 students cost £1. 3s. 4d. each; and in 1855, 31,455 students cost 
iSs. SJd. each. 
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HABITS. 

* i^^ ABIT is eeeond nature.' This axiom is freely admitted in words 
^^(h\ by teadiers of all claasei, but, unfortunately, is not always made 

^^1 to bear upon their actions ; and yet it is one of the most important 

(^j^ branchea of education to inculcate good habits, and eradieat* bad 

^^^ ones. Can we give a reason for this difference between words and 

V^ deeds ? We think we may supply a twofold answer. 

^ The first is, that habite cannot be taught by precept only, but 

most be exMbited in pracliee. A child has sufBcient of the imitative 

character of the monkey about him to preifer copying what he mm, rather 

thau what be is merely told; besides, in the dry, formally delivered 

precept, the pupil is apt to consider himself " talked at;" his self-pride ia 

awakened, and the teacher has raised a most poweriiil barrier against the 

success of his own teaching: whereas, if he does himself what he enjoiuB 

on him or them, his pupils feel that he is not merely trying to form them 

on a certain model, because it is his duty so to do, and because he thereby 

earns a stipulated salaiy, but that he is endeavouring to lead them with 

himself in the path of duty and of right. 

An anecdote of the celebrated North American Chief, Tecumseh, ei- 
emphfies our meaning. The Chief was invited to witness the embarkation 
of a detachment of British troops on active service. Their orderly move- 
ments, soldierly appearance, and noble bearing, as they marched past their 
commander-iU' chief, who remained behind with the rest of the troops, 
delighted the wild American, and he warmly expreeeed his admiration of 
the scene to the English General; adding, however, these remarkable 
words — "There is but one fault; you say go, I say come." Now the 
teacher, like the American Chief, must also say come, not go, if he would 
be master of willing hearts. There is no use talking of honesty and truth ; 
of order and regularity ; of forming good habits and correcting bad ones — 
we shall never hit the mark at which we aim, unless we weight the arrow 
(our precept) with deeds, our doings. By them, under Ood's blessing, we 
may do much. 

Another reason for neglecting the judicious formation of habits is, that it 
requires a careful study of the Various physical and mental characteristics 
of the children committed to our care. Tho same course of education 
which is suitable for a child of nervous temperament, would be injudicious 
in one of phlegmatic nature. The habits we should most carefully instil 
into one to strengthen the weaker portion of his character, are less requisit* 
in another whose very strength lies peilmps iu the points where the other 
is deficient ; but who has his own infirmities of character to be fortified 
and defended. All these niceties and varying shades of character, noting 
where to repress, and where to encourage, require a long period of ansious 
thought, not always consonant with the railway speed of some of our 
modem educators, who attempt to do the work of a year in a month, of a 
VOL. XI. NO, 128, ir.s. 2 m 
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WOMEN AS EDUCATORS. 

) VERY human being should work : no one should owe bread to any 
^ but his or her parents, So says the authoress of "Women and 
^^ Work." It is a great truth, ajid will be a good text for a paper 
on the way in which women may best become Educators. Nothing 
is more absurdly wrong than the notion that the great mission of 
women tx) educate can be farthered only by special tuition. A 
woman who has learned the great practical duties of life and does 
them, is by force thereof an educator : and she wiR well and wisely teach, 
by her example, more forcibly even than by precept. 

A practically christian woman who works hard in her vocation, be it 
what it may, and in some sphere of real usefulness (however humble) is pretty 
sure to train and teach well and wisely. Society suffers no wrong in her 
being a mother. Her children may not shine as great lights, but they will 
in the long run benefit their times, and contribute to the commonweal. 
The children of a vain, Mvolous, or idle woman will, be her talents what 
they may, in most cases partake of their mother's faults, and society stands 
in peril of them. 

The great bulk of Englishwomen are trained to be manied ; not to be 
mothers. Kow the best training for a mother is useftd work. It is well 
said by Barbara Leigh Smith 

*^ How often dreary years of waiting for marriage might be saved by the woman doing 
jufit so much work as would keep her soul alive and her heart from stagnation, not to 
say corruption ! We know an instance, a type of thousands. B, a young man, was en- 
gaged to M ; they were both without fortunes. B worked for years to gain money 
enough to marry upon. M lived as young ladies usually do — doing nothing but reading 
novels and * practising/ She became nervous, hysterically ill, and at last died of con- 
sumption, fi, overworked and struck with grief, became mad. I could add a score of 
such cases. Ask medical men the effects of idleness in women. Look into hinatic asy- 
lums, then you will be convinced that something muat be done for women. 

" Think of the noble capacities of a human being. Look at your daughters, your sisters, 
and ask if they are what thev might be if their faculties had been drawn forth ; if they 
had Hberty to grow, to expand, to become what God means them to be. When you see 
girls and women dawdling in shops, choosing finery and talking scandal, do you not think 
mey might have been better with some serious training? 

"Do you think women are happy ? Look at unmarried women of thirty-five — the prime 
of life. Bo you know one who is healthy and happy ? If you do, she is one who has 
found her work : — " Blessed is he who has found his work, let him ask no other blessed- 
Iness." " My God ; if I had anything to do I could bear this grief," said a girl whose 
lover was just dead. Another living only in her lover who was a sailor, saw a false 
statement in a newspaper, that he was drowned — she lost her reason instantiy and never 
recovered it. We do not say that if she had been a medical student or a watchmaker 
that the grief might not have turned her brain ; but most certainly ^e would have had 
a stronger and a stouter reason, and some good cause to wish to Hve. It is a noble 
thing even to make good watches, and well worth Hving for. 

" For our part, when we think of the lives of most women, how they are centred and 
bound up in human affection, living no life but that of love, we cannot wonder at reason 
going when love is lost. " Oh ! that I had now what you men call the consolations of 
philosophy," said a woman whose heart was sorely tried. The consolations of philosophy 
which men have, are indeed great when philosophy means a knowledge of Grod's works, 
but not enough imless some branch of fiie phUosophy involves work. The man who 
works to discover the habits of an insect, or the woman who watches the giowth and 
means of noorishment of a polype — whoever works is consoled. I have a great respect for 
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the youDg lady, who, being desperately in love, and having to give u]yi^ovc%«went~ ^ 
through tiie first four books of Euclid that she might not think of himl^.^But' I tfinkit '^ 
must nave been h^avy work, and that if she had been studying to be an>^[dRitect, n^r 
jnirpose would have been better answered. It is surprising, to see girls snw' so-much 
as t&ey do, considering how constantly the idea is put before them that they nM^giyf |-< 
it up some day." ^^^^m 

There is a vast deal of practical wisdom in all this. But if so, how severely 
it condemns ^our practice. Where are the parents who would deter a 
daughter from learning stereotyped accomplishments deemed requisite in 
high life, because the time was needed for teaching them to be useful, and 
preparing them for the work of wives ? And yet this is what husbands 
would prefer. The time devoted to music— often too by girls who hare 
no faculty or natural talents for music — ^would alone suffice to educate them 
in all the points which conduce to the essential comforts and welfare of 
married life. And yet the piano is preferred to it. 

The way in which numberless girls, especially in middle and upper class 
life, are reared, is precisely such as to unfit them for the maternal offices of 
education. It is in every one's mouth that the character of children is 
moulded by mothers : and thus every mother is, more or less, an educator. 
It needs not that she try to be one ; she cannot help it. She is the type of 
her offspring, the model of their virtues, or the pattern and involuntary 
promoter of tiheir vices and follies. Their minds likewise are in most cases 
strong or feeble, well stored or sterile, as hers is cultivated or neglected. 

How exceptional is the training of female minds, to reason rightly. How 
much oftener is fashion made the arbiter of folly ! And how intensely vain 
and silly are our female fashions ! And yet by these are mothers mainly 
reared. The adornment of the person occupies a vast portion of their 
thoughts. Even this is debased. Taste might be cultivated even in the 
study of dress. S3rmmetry in the outline of figure, neatness, simplicity^ 
and the adjustment of colours, are all of them useful in the education and 
chastening of taste ; and attention to such objects may be easily made 
auxiliary to the cultivation of the arts of which these are elements. But is 
it so? What is the result at this moment of the time and thought lavished 
on female dress ? Why, that women walk about hideous Spectacles of con- 
tortion and outrages to all the laws of beauty and proportion. Their bonnets 
so constructed as to denude them of aU covering to the face and head, giving 
them the appearance of the brazen audacity of the lowest members of their 
sex ; whilst the rest of their dress seems to be moulded after two separate 
designs— one to assimilate it in every thing, save convenience and comlbrt, 
to the apparel of men — the otiier to make them look like extinguishers. 
Such slavery to the atrocious folUes of fashion is also in itself a proof of the 
need of education in the proper sense of the term. If women were 
moderately endowed with an educated judgment, they would resist the 
rapacious dictation of milliners, and refuse to be made mountebanks of, in 
order to fiU the pockets of those who perpeituaUy devise new absurdities, in 
order to compel new purchases. If women were employed this would not 
be 80« With any kind of useful work to do, a stronger sense would in- 
fallibly grow up. There are instances of sensible, well educated women 
who do oppose this tide of foUy, and having matured judgments and rational 
tastes formed by the practical discipline of their minds and hands, for 
without some kmd of useful work, no woman is doing her duty ; and if she 
be a young woman, she is being reared in fatal idleness, alike disastrous to 
her Boul and mind, and to the welfare of all who have to do with her. 
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Again let itt use the words of Barbara Smith : — 

" It is a Kood thing to ask ounelyefl daily the ^uostion, * Have I eaten my head off 
to-day ?" Women must, as children of Go^ be trained to do some work in tilie woiid. 
Womefa may not take a man as a god : they must not hold their first duty to be towards 
any kmnan being. 

'^ NeTer, since the world began, have women stood face to face with God. Indxridiial 
women have done so, but not women in general. They are beginnipff to do it now ; the 
principle that Jesus Christ laid down is beginning to be admitted, zounff women begin 
to ask at the age of sixteen or seventeen, * what am I created for ? Of w^at use am I 
to be in the world ?' According to the answer is often the destiny of the creature. 

« Mothers, the responsibility lies with you : what do you say in answer ? I fear it is 
almost always some thing to this purport — * Ton must marry some day. Women are 
made for men. Tour use is to bear dbildren ; to keep your home comfortable for your 
husband. In marriage is the only respectable life for woman. 

'^ If a girl has a reli^ous or an inquiring mind, she will be much dissatisfied with tibia 
answer, and say, * But if no one ask me to marry whom I can lore ? or suppose I do not 
want to marry ? Suppose my husband dies ? or what am I to do all the years I haye to 
wait for a husband ? Is there nothing I can do for any body ?' 

" The newness of the world and the yigour of young Ufe will prevent scmie yean fix>m 
being absolutely miserable. Among the rich, music, languages, drawing — ' accomplish- 
ments,' in &ct, fill up much of life, and stop the questionings and discontent of heart. 
In so far as they do this, they are pernicious. In so far as they are amusements only, 
they are killing to the soul. It is better far to hear the yoice of the hungry soul loud 
and crying. U Ib better to have the bare feu^t of idleness, than to be busy always doing 
nothing. Accomplishments, which are amusements only, do more harm tiian good. 
Do not misunderstand : ' accomplishments' mi^ be works, serious studies ; and may, by 
helping others to bear life bettor and giying pleasure to those who haye none, be made 
worthy work for woman ; but for this end tuey must be studied foithfully and with 
self-devotion." 

They must also be kept in subjection to more directly usefdl pursuits. 
Every woman, be her rank in life what it may, should be made practicallj 
acquainted with every branch of housekeeping. She should know all the 
duties of every kind of household and domestic service. The more ser* 
vants her husband is likely to keep, the more is this requisite. She diould 
also be educated in the arithmetic of housekeeping and learn to be a fSair 
accountant. K to this she adds some knowledge of the common trades and 
how to guard against imposition, the economy resulting thereficom may be 
incalculable. Only yesterday the writer of tms article was conversing with 
the land agent in a remote country town <»i the approaching sale of llie last 
remnants of a feonily estate, owned by a man who inherited them with a 
princely fortune. ''Ah Sir/' said our informant, '' it was his wife who ruined 
him, she had never learned the worth of money, and it was not only her 
ignorance of all business that brought them to this ; he troubled himself 
about nothing, and she was cheated right and left. How different it is with 
Xjedy ' she looks into everything and understands everything. The 

other day they wanted new cupboards and book shelves at and as 

it was to be done by contract it was all measured and the estimate sent in. 
Her ladyship was not contented with it and went through it herself and 
convinced the man that he had made several mistakes and could very well 
afford to do the work, which was considerable, at two thirds the amount he 
asked, and which was accordingly done. Kow the first of these ladies was 
the wife of a lucky inheritor of a fortune in the middle class of life, and 
the latter the wife of a nobleman of large fortune, is herself of one of the 
noblest and oldest families in the kingdom. Bemarkably oily and low bom 
people imagine that there is a degradation in business habits and usefiil 
labour. The wife of a tailor (an honest hard working man) was heard tiie 
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other day to thank God thirt she was not obliged to work for her living : 
and a laay of no very illostriouB origin was intensely disgusted with a Mend 
who recommended her Theodosia Arabella to get a thorough knowledge of 
cooking. The German woman of all ranks do this. In no oonnixy in Europe 
is it hfdf as necessary that we should follow their example, for doctors well 
know how lucratiye to themselyes and ruinous to our heedth is the dyspeptic 
effect of the abominable cookery which preyails here. 

As says the poetess, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, — 

" The honest earnest man must stand and work ; 
The woman also ; otherwise she drops 
At onoe below the dignity of mai^ 
Aooepting serfdom." 

We do not exactly see how she accepts serfdom ; but she certainly sinks 
in the social scale. If a woman is not reputed for something useM, she 
can only hope for credit for something incomparably less wor&y and more 
perishable. 

Women cannot all be Erys, Bosanquets, Chishohns, Carpenters, or Night- 
ingales; but eyery indiyidual woman, without a single exception, has it in 
her power to learn and to do something usefol. If it be ^e tending the 
sick, teaching or learning the after duties of married life, she is walking in 
the right road, and fiidls not within the scope of our criticism. This criticism 
is not unkindly meant eyen towards those who are simply learning the rou- 
tine accomplishments and following the Myolous pursuits of young lady 
life. We heartily long for their improyement, and if eyery other periodica 
publication professing to influence education were to deyote a few pages 
monthly to this subject, so as to deyelope its details, great good might be 
done and many a woman rescued from the flock of butterflies who flutter 
uselessly in their sunny youth, utterly unprepared for the friture work of life. 
Hence more than half of the discomforts, squabbles, and miseries of married 
life and the^countless injuries to the childrmi of a new generation therefrom 
arising. 

We repeat it, we are no enemies to a rational cultiyation of female accom- 
plishments proyided that the recipients haye a natural capacity for them. 
But ilus ought not and need not preyent the thorough teaching of all useM 
things for tiie future mistresses of households and mothers of fiumlies. 

Here is a synopsb of female studies — 

1. Beligious principles. 

2. Scripture history. 

3. Arithmetic in all practical branches. 

4. Geography of England. 

5. History of ditto. 

6. Foreign geography. 

7. Foreign History. 

8. Domestic economy, theoretical and practical. 

9. The three first books of Euclid. 

10. The rudiments of the useful arts and common sciences. 

K.B. — ^These (No. 10) and all the following subjects must be adopted or 
noty according to the special abilities of each child. 
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a. Music. 

i. Uodem languages. 

0. Drawing or painting. 

d. Latin. 

e. Elements of political economy. 

A course of gymnastics adapted ia females, is of the first use for the 
development of health and strength : Bwinuning and rowing are desirablB 
'where practicahle. 

We cannot better conclude, this paper — this most ttnpoptilar and un- 
palatable paper — than by borrowing a little scrap of coimtenance from our 
excellent contemponuty "Chamben." He is speaking of wooing; claas 
women, but the " intelligent reader " will discern a fitueea in what he says 
for all sorts and classes of females-r-Mubf m nwtmtdii : — 

" I would like to lee vorking vromen — htrnd-labauien — take up ikeir pride, and wield 
it witli Beiue and courage ; I would like to see tliem educaliiig themielTes, for education 
is the grand motive-power in tlic adTancement of all classci. I do not mean mere boob- 
leaming, bat tliat combination of mental, moral, and manual attainments, the mere 
longing for and appreciation of which, giree a higher tone to the whole being. And there 
arc few conditions of life, whether it bo pasted at the countor, or over thenjeedle— intbe 
work room, or at home — whcro an inttlligent jfoung wamaa has not some opportunitj 
of gaining instruction } little enough it may be— from a hook snatched up at rare inter- 
rala, a prmt shop window glanced at, as she passes alonjr tlie streets silent observation 
and imitation of whatever aeema moat chamiing and refined in those, undoubtedly her 
snpeiiorB, with wbom she may 1>g thrown into contact ; and though the advaneca to be 
thus made by her bo emril, yet, if she has a genuine defflre for mental improroment, the 
true tbiret after that which ia good and beautiful — the good being always the beautiM— 
for ita own sake, there is little fear but that it will gradually attain its end. 

" There ia one clasa, which, &om its houseliold familiarity with that aboTe it, has 
perhaps more opportuniticB than any for this gradual self-cultiration— I mean the clasa 
of domestic servsnts ; but these, though belonging to the ranks of women who live by 
hand-labour, form a body in many points so mstmct, that I duUl not dwell upon them 

" All that I can ask ia — something diff^nt from the uaual cry of elevatiag the 
working classes — whether it be net posaiblo lo arouse ia Ihem the desire to elevate 
themHElvea ? Every growth of nature be^s less in the external force applied than the 
Tital principle asserting itself within. It is the underourrent ^at helps to break np the 
ice; tbe sap, as well as the sunshine, that brings out the green leaTCBofspring. Idaubt 
if any class can be really elevated, unless it has first indicated the power to raise itself i 
and Uie first thing to make it Worthy of respect is, to teach it to respect itself." 
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ME. GLADSTONE ON CLASSICAL EDUCATION. 

T the annual examination of the pupils of Trinity College, Glen- 
almond, Perthshire, an institution connected with the Scottish 
Episcopal Church, Mr. Gladstone made a speech bearing on the 
value of classical education, which is worthy of criticism. 

The Eight Hon. Gentleman said : — '^ speak of that which is ex- 
ternal to, and subordinate to, religion, although in harmony with 
it — the subject of classical culture, which is now truly given on 
the mountains of Scotland. And if you rejoice at the farmers climbing the 
hills and cultivating the soil in order to produce food for men, you must 
equally rejoice to see following a similar path the teachers of this institution, 
and that they are likely to produce for tiie mind and intellectual powers of 
men that food which is not less necessary for the mind than the substance 
of grain is for the body. I confess that I for one have the very strongest 
opinion of the advantages of this instittition, and of the value of that descrip- 
tion of culture which is given here. For twenty-five years I have mingled 
amid the cares and storms of life — for tweniy-five years I have seen the 
demands made on men — ^and that chiefly among those who may be called — 
and I do not call them so invidiously — the utilitarians, the practical people l 
and the result of that experience is that, instead of despising more than 
formerly the ancient plans of education, and being ready to substitute the 
more novel, the new fuigled ideas upon the subject, I have every year moire 
intensely wished and more earnestly prayed that the higher education of 
this country may be maintained on the old foundations. No doubt there 
has been much doing in the wav of improvement, much in the way of ad- 
dition. In the distribution of prizes which we have seen to-day, there have 
been prizes for mathematics and for modem languages; and the interest 
which these pursuits appear to excite, amply demonstrates that these things 
are not forgotten in Trinity College. But 1 trust that the claim which has 
been advanced and powerfdUy urged in favour of these pursuits, will not be 
for one minute listened to if the attention urged be that of causing them to 
displace the old studies which have been the foundation of British education. 
And I must say, when we consider the ntunerous masses — ^I am bound to 
use the word, tdthongh it is a very homely one — ^the numerous masses of 
nonsense that are talked and written on this subject with regard to the 
greater utility of one kind of study than another, I am often driven to think 
how frequentiy mankind are wiser in their instincts than in their reason ; 
or, if you take the tone of the press or of the higher classes, you would think 
that tiie aiieient system of education was to be given up— that they had 
fEurly abandoned it. But this is only thecny. When the question comes 
to be diaovsBed by these persons as parents, as to the place where th^ ^ihall 
send their sons, Eton, and Harrow, and Winchester, and tiiose other schools 
the dassical education at which has contributed so much to the glory of 
England, are the places selected by them. I am not disposed to give in tq 
the adveesory one inch in the matter of disputation in tiiis question. J hold 
that their views are not merely rash and bold, but that the movement alto- 
gether is in the wrong direction, and that they are taking a very narrow 
view of the exigencies of himian nature, and that in finding fault with the 

2n 
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experience of mankind they are not substituting anything better, but 
merely notions manufactured in the brain which will not stand wind or 
weather." 

It will have sorely puzzled the reader ere he arriyes at this climax of 
jumble, in this specimen of Gladstonian English, to discover what are the 
*' ancient plans of education " which the Eight Hon. Gentleman is moved 
to defend, what the adversary with whom he is doing battle, what it is 
that "is only theonr," and especially what may be the antecedent to "their 
views " and " they in the latter part of this sonorous fulmination. 

Some faint light is thrown on these perplexing mysteries by the intro- 
duction of the "utilitarians :" — silly persons, in fact, who want education 
made useful, and adapted to the great purposes of life. And here are the 
wise and appropriate comparisons and reasonings by which Mr. Gladstone 
rebukes the folly of these people : — 

We are told that the French language is mnch more useful than Latin and Greek, and 
that the tune spent in acquiring a aaowledge of Latin and Greek should be given to 
Frendi. I answer this by saying it is much more useful to make coats or waistcoats 
than to leam Greek or Latm, or French either ; and it is therefore not neeeesary to teacb 
French and Greek, but the time should be employed in making coats and waistcoats ; and 
I believe the man who will adipit the first argument will also admit the second. There 
is an impatience in men's minds of any result that is distant — a losing hold of the great 
principles on which society is based for the shallow views of men who look for immediate 
results ; and not seeing the efiect at once of these things — of Latin and of Greek — ^they 
are dissatisfied. Yesterday, in coming down by the railway, by its side I saw the electric 
telegraph. Now it might have been said by an observer, " what is the use of Uiat V* 
He sees the use of the railway, but he sees nothing of the use of the electric telegraph, 
and he might suppose that the poles and wires were erected there for some idle puipose — if 
not for ornament, at least not for use. But yet through these wires is passing tne mind 
of the world — the most wonderful commumcations ever known. Is not tlmt the case 
with ancient classical literature ? Are its results not seen in the character of the men 
produced in this country } I frankly admit that I rejoice in the study of the ancient 
classics, because I believe that, in no small degree, is due to them that love of liberty 
which is the characteristic of Englishmen, and which is never associated with those wild 
theories of government which have marked the nineteenth century, and which, I think, 
show the necessity of such teachers. For, after all, liberty must not be mistaken for 
license ; and it often happens that, in countries with democratic constitutions, the freedom 
of the body and of the mind is worst understood. With respect to the cultivation of 
taste, when classical literature is condemned, there will be such a descent in the taste of 
this country as wiU never be recovered frt)m. 

The electric telegraph is here put in the analogy as the type of the old 
plan of classical education; and yet it would puzzle us to name anything 
more modem or utilitarian. We apprehend that to all the various infor- 
mation of which the electric telegraph has, been the vehicle, that of a clas- 
sical nature has been perhaps among the few exceptions. 

Ko one is ninny enough to stand up and denounce a knowledge of Latin 
and Greek, and Mr. Gladstone knows perfectly well that he is fighting 
windmills, with all the foUy, but without the excuse, of Don Quixote, in 
indulging in such balderdash on this subject. 

No one knows better that people who think that classical studies are 
often unduly preferred to business studies do kot ** therefore necesBonly** 
think that dl Latin and Greek should be abandoned for the making of coats 
and waistcoats, as the more useful of the two. And he also knows that the 
man who will admit that French is better worth learning than dead lan- 
guages (when there is not time to leam both) will not therefore admit that 
every claBsieal scholar ought to become a tailor. 
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Mr. Gladstone ought to be ashamed of pnttin jf sach an affiront on the 
learned body he was addressing, in talking sach airant nonsense to it. 
The trite remarks that follow on democratic constitutions are incoherent, 
irrelevant and beneath criticism. 

The following passages, though less silly and superficial, are, like all 
overstrained eulogy, untruthful : — 

''In regard to another and more important effect — the command of 
language — ^which is a branch of human knowledge of which, in parlia- 
mentary life, every man feels the value, there is no school of English 
education to be compared with the study of Greek and Eoman authors ; 
because the rendering of them into the English tongue is a far more stringent 
exercise for the mind, from the accuracy of ancient thought, and the method 
with which that thought is arranged, than the study of English writers. 
The copiousness of language, the exactitude of thought, and the accuracy 
and clearness of diction of the ancient writers are likewise of considerable 
value to their students. It is not difficult in this world to fmd attractive 
study. Take railway reading. Go to any station and review the shilling 
volumes ; you will find a number, some on one subject and some on another, 
but all of them may be termed attractive. On the other hand, it is not 
difficult to name severe study. I see opposite me a gentleman distinguished 
in severe study — ^Mr. Chase. But the difficulty is in obtaining that which 
combines the two qualities, and I know not where I could name the studies 
which combine these two qualities in a degree at all comparable to the 
writers of Greece and Home. They are not only attractive, but also fit to 
prepare the man for the severe and practical duties of life. This is what 
we have to do with — ^the practical duties of life ; and we see the way in 
which men who have been educated in this manner, when they are brought 
into contact with the world, meet every form of demand on human powers. I 
do not hesitate to say that the old studies are the best studies ; and that if you 
want to find the man — I am not speaking of individual cases, but as a 
general rule — if you want to find the man who has the greatest aptitude, 
the greatest facility in acquiring what is new, the most thorough mind for 
the acquisition of new forms of thought and new pursuits, and the greatest 
facility in the description of them to another — for the solution of this 
practical problem and enigma in public life, give me the man who has had 
a thorough classical training, who has drunk the writings of the old masters 
into his bones and his marrow, who has stood in the race of competition with 
schoolboys and with collegians, and who has proved his powers mider the 
course of study there placed before them.'' 

To elegance of diction and rhetoric, it is trae that ^classical studies con- 
duce : it is not true that they equally minister to ** accuracy or exactitude of 
thought" A few books of EucM, or a few weeks study of Locke or Bentham 
would do infinitely more for sound training in correct reasoning ; and no 
one needs this more than Mr. Gladstone himself, for so inconsecutive a 
reasoner seldom, if ever, attained a similar position among the orators even 
of the shallowest times. This fact would be tenfold more apparent than it 
is if he did not veil every thing he says in a fiood of words, so copious and 
redundant that it is often difficult to discover whether there is a thread in 
his interminable discourse or not. He is a good example of the evil of his 
own doctrine. Classical studies will do much : but how very little they will 
effect of themselves towards making an exact reasoner, a sound philosopher^ 
or a consistent and usefrd statesman, Mr. Gladstone is a signal proof. 



Mr. Gkdftone't ipeeA afivdb a fnOMr idntetiai of iti attack en 
afffffifH fdnfirtiflti, bj ihowin^lMnr direedjAe r litiwiOT ^ Tn ?iM«»i»w»n^« 
laiiiHtfr ta pfactacaDy hmM csds. In &ct he dcnooiioeB one kind of 
ingfanctian far theaMne leajons he aaigng to extolling anothfr- Education 
If diyaaged in eomnion ikingSy as ntilitarian : education in daiwicB is 
Islanded becaoae it is naefbL Mr. ffladrtone is an aceomplished casoist, 
sold fldlled in wJitting haiiBy and can no doubt reoondle this seeming 
contradiction. We cod£bbb we^cannot. 

It is hi^j requisite that education should now haTe a ninch more 
ptacticallj useM turn than it has hitherto had, and we ahall take eyerj 
oocadon Raiding this ntiUtazian refixnn. 

We leeommend parents to inost on their duldien receiving it^ and on 
deferring the demotion of much time to classifsl studies (which can be 
better tan^t at a later age) until boys are thorou^j grounded in l^e 
mdiments of a wund "RngK**! education. The £Enilt lies mainly wi& the 
parents. It is one of our natjonal yanities to cram children with what 
will make a show and astonish weak minds. True it is that classics and 
mathematics chiefly tell at the uniyersities : but experience has amply 
proyed that boys who haye begun clasHicwi especially at an unusually late 
agCi haye excelled those who were drilled in them when the capadti^ and 
tastef of their age rendered it mere drudgery and taak work; and not only 
when theie could be no appreciation of titie beauties or uses of the Greek 
and Latin poets and hic^riansy but when it is impoesihLe to make a child 
compass the difficulties of construing them without in great measure dis- 
gusting him with the works which it is on all accounts desirable to present 
as an intellectual treat. 

Mr. Gladstone's speech^ we repeat, is a singular exhibition of the evils 
he dreads, and an apt illustration of the need of the mental training it b 
his object to 



DECIMAL COINAOB. 

to fHi mioB ov SHB mrosxBs joxnufAi ev bsucaxiov; 
Bn, 

I beg leaye to set your oorrespcmdent, Mr.W. Hammond, right on two 
matters of ftot referred to in his last letter. 

First, abasis of any yalue whateyer, and consequently one of twenty 
pence, diyided into 100 oentimesi giyes a purely decimal system, whateyer 
Mr. Hammond thinks he has shown to the contraiy. 

Second, the decimal imstem recommended by the parliamentary com- 
mittee, and adyocated by Mr. Hammond, inyolyes the depredation of the 
existii:^; copper money mur per cent, which of course includes the penny, 

~?, Hammond's assertion that it is a ''mistaken notion. 



notwithstanding Mr. 

I must decline fturther controyersy on these points, and would recommend 
Mr. Hammond to perose the Parliamentarv Eeport of the Decimal Coinage 
Commissioners, just issued, with Lord Oyerstone's questions, before he 
writes 9g8in on the subject. 

I remain, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

& A. GOOD. 
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PBIZE SCHEMES FOR COMMOl^ SCHOOLS, 



I EBE are the ezaixunatiou questions set for the Coveiitry Archidiaconal 
Prize Scheme^ for thi^year.— rThree hours will be allowed for this 
paper, from ten till one o'clock. 

EiBST Yeas Cajstbidahes. 

The Prayer Book, the first year's prize, can only be gained once. 

Holy Scbiptijbxs ash Cbjtbck Catbchisu. 

1. "Write out the answers of the Catechism to the three following 
questions : — ^First, '' Dost thou not think that thou art bound to belieye, and 
to do, as they have promised for thee ?" Second, " What is thy duty to- 
wards God ? Third, " What meanest thou by this word Sacrament ?" 

2. You say in the Belief that Jesus Christ " was crucified, dead, and 
buried." Describe the events of his crucifixion, his death, and his burial. 
What is meant by his descending into hell ? 

OnmoeBAFHY. 

Write out the following words, correcting the spelling where necessary : — 
Fruit, Cotage, Barrell, Lofe, Potatos, Soldier, Bred, Curtins, Makeing, 
Beleive, Eecieve, Seperate, Peculiar, Monday, Wensday. 

Geogsafhy*. 

" The Karnes of the Counties and chief Towns of England." 

1. Kame the six l^orthem Counties and three principal Towns in each. 

2. Name three principal Towns in Cornwall, Sussex, TTnrthnmptfrpihktj _ 
Shropshire, Cannaxthenshire, and Glamorganshire. y^^CAIVyV/V 

3. !Name the Seaports passed by a ship in carrying coal frmi^iiw6mA& — ^^^ 
*«>I^^^don. ( LIBRARY \ 

4. In what Couatfea are, Itaeckafidd, Iieods, Norwich, Exet$r JDevtv^-- a i 
and Plymouth ? ^ <^; ln/r^ O'^S*^ 

AxiraxBiio. ^^ ul„mm 

*' The first four rules." — ^The workings of the answers must be given. 

1. Prom one million, two thousands and fbrty-three, take 357009. 

2. Divide £579608. 6s. 8d. by 121. 

3. A man left his wife £3521. 3s. 6d. ; twice as much to his eldest son ; 
half as much to each of his other five children; and £100 each to nine 
charities. How much did he die worth ? 

4. Pive men undertake to reap a field of 14 acres at 30s. Od. per acre ; 
what will be each man's share of the money ? 

5. When coals are 7|d. per owt. what is th^ value of half a ton? 

6. A man earns 12s. Od. a week ; his eldest son 9d. a day, and his Second 
son 5d. a day. His weekly expenses are aa foUows : 
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£. 8. d. 
11 loayes, at 6|d. per loaf 

2 oz. tea, at 58. per lb. 

3 lbs. sugar, at 5d. per lb. 
2 lbs. soap, at 4^d. per lb. 
14 lbs. candles at 7|d. per lb. 
If cwt. of coab, at ^d. per cwt. 
Bent, Is. 9d. 
Schooling for 2 girls, at 1^. each. 

What will he have remaining at the end of the week, for clothing, clubs, 
and other expenses ? 

Secokd Yeab Cavdibatbs. 

You are not permitted to answer these questions unless you have gained 
one of the first year's General Prizes. The Bible, the second year's prize, 
can only be gained once. 

Holt Sgbiptusbs. 

" The Book of Genesis, and the first Seven Chapters of St. Matthew." 

1. Give a brief account of Noah, and write out, as nearly as you can iu 
the words of Scripture, the covenant of God with Noah after the flood. 

2. What were Pharaoh's two dreams ? How did Joseph interpret them ? 
Give a list of Jacob's sons, naming also their mothers. 

3. By whom and in what words was the coming and office of Joha the 
Baptist foretold ? 

4. Describe the Baptism of our blessed Lord by John the Baptist. 

5. Who are described by our Lord as '* Blessed," in the 5th. chapter of 
St. Matthew ? 

Chttrch Catechism. 

'' The meaning of the Church Catechism, with Scriptural Proofs to the 
end of the Lord's Prayer." 

1 . Into what state were you called in your baptism ? Give the Scrip- 
tural Proof of your answer. 

2. Give Scriptural proofs for the following clauses of the Apostles* Creed : — 
** The communion of saints, the forgiveness of sins, the resurrection of the 
body, and the life everlasting." 

3. Write out the fifth commandment, and explain fuUy what duties it 
enjoins and what sins it forbids. 

Obthoorapht. 

Write out the following words, correcting the spelling where necessary : 
Pmit, Cotage, BarreU, Lofe, Potatos. Soldier, Bred, Curtins, Makeing, Be- 
leive, Receive, Seperate, Peculiar, Monday, Wensday. 

GSOGBAPHT. 

'* Tbe physical and political Map of England." 

1. Within what degrees of latitude and longitude does England lie, and 
what is the general cHmate ? 

2. Draw a map of England, inserting, with their names, the mouataiii 
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r&x&^eS| and the following rivers: — Those named Avon and Ouse, the Severn, 
tlie Thames and Trent. 

3. Mention the chief cities and towns in the valleys of the Severn and 
tlie Trent. 

•4. Mention the horder counties of England and Wales, descending from 
north to south. 

ABinDomc. 

"As far as Eeduction and Practice." 
The working of the answers must be given. 

1. Write in words 3005015, and in figures, thirty-one thousands, three 
Imndreds and three. 

2. In 777 half guineas how many fiulhings ? 

3. From London to Edinburgh is 389m. 6f. 20p. How long would a 
man be walking that distance, at the rate of 35m. 3f. 20p. daily ? 

4. Eind the value of 7006 quarters of wheat, at £2. 16s. 4d. per quarter, 
and the drainage of 38a. Se. 35p. at £3. lis. 10|d. per acre. 

3. If the diameter of a penny piece be 1^ inches, how many penny pieces 
will reach 100 miles ? 

6. Eind the cost of keeping a horse 7 years, 7 months, 3 weeks, 4 days, 
at £22. 15s. per year. 

The questions on this paper have been drawn up by the Rev. W. Drake,M.A. 

The Candidates may keep the paper and take it home. 



The above was the paper laid before every Scholar. Then there was 
another paper for Special Prizes, and these were the 

QTJESTIOITS FOR SPECIAL PRIZES. 

^' Candidates are advised to begin by reading the questions through to the 
end, before they attempt to answer any of ti^em. Ear higher marks will 
be gained by a few accurate and sensible answers than by a great number 
of indifferent attempts. 

Candidates must not try for more than one of the special prizes. 

You are permitted to speak to no one during the period of examination 
but the Inspector Clergyman who is present, and who will afford you all 
proper information. Should you be seen speaking, or be discovered copying, 
you will be excluded from this and aU other examinations. 

Two hours will be allowed for this paper. — ^From two till four o'clock. 

ScBipnrRAL Knowledge. 

1. What are the names of the Books of the Old Testament ? 

2. Mention the principal events that occurred during the wanderings of 
the children of Israel in the wilderness. 

3. Write out a short history of Joshua, or of Saul, or of Solomon. 

4. What events of Scripture are cpnnected with these plaoos:. Mount 
Carmel, Sarepta, I^ain, and Athens. 
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5. Prove from prophecy that oar blessed Lord was to be bom : 

1. While Israel contmued a kmgdom. 3. Of a yirgin. 

2. In humble circnmstanees. 4. In the city of Bethlehem. 

6. Mention parables of our blessed Lord whioh enforoe each of the follow- 
ing duties : 

1. Earnest prayer to Ood. 4. Preparedness for death. 

2- Humility. 5. To be doers and not hearers only. 

3. Forgiveness of injuries. 

7. What did Christ do to the littla children that were brought to him, 
and what did he say on that occasion, and what lessons do we learn from 
the occurence ? 

8. Quote from Scripture commands and encouragements to pray ; and 
state some of the most remarkable instances of Ood's answer to prayer which 
are recorded in the Old and Kew Testaments. 

LlTUBC^T. 

1. State what are the various parts of. whkh the ordinary service for a 
Sunday Morning consists, and what is the proper posture of the congregation 
duriDg each part. 

2. What are the meanings of the words, "moveth," "son&y," "dis- 
semble," " doke," in the* Exhortation i When is it there said that we 
ought most chiefly to acknowledge our sins before Ood ? What is meant 
by accompanying the Minister to the throne of Heavenly grace ? 

3. What doctrines are more frdly stated in the Nicene than in the Apostles' 
Creed ? And give the reasons why such frdler statements were required. 

4. What do you mem by Moveable Feasts ? On what do they depend ? 
Give four examples. Give also four examples of Immoveable Feasts, and 
the days of the year on which they Ml, 

5. From what part of the Bible are the first Lessons for Sundays taken 
from Advent to Septuagesima Sunday, and give the reason for their being 
so taken? Ac. &c. 

Cjlisohish. 

1. What is the meaning of the word " Oatechistti V 

2. Answer the question " Who gave you this name V and also prove Ihe 
answer by texts from Scripture. 

3. Write out the Second Commandment^ and state what sin it forbids, 
and what duties it enjoins. 

4. What do we desire of Gh>d when we say, " Lead uis not into temptation, 
but deliver us from evil." 

5. How many Sacraments has Christ ordained in His Church? Quote 
the very words in which He ordained them. 

6. What is required of them who come to the Lord's Supper ? By what 
other names is this Sacrament called ? 

7. Show in the words of the Church Catechism that the same qualifica- 
tions arJB^ required in those who eomd to the Lard's Supper as in those who 
come for Baptism. 
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8. Explain the meaning of the following words : — ^Fomps, covet, bondage, 
ghostly, hallowed, sanctifieth. 

HiSTOBT OF EW&USH ChUBCH. 

1. What event do you know in tiie Life of Gregory the Great that relates 
to the Church of England ? 

2. Who was Wicliffe, and in whose reign did he live, and in what 
manner did he hasten the Befonnation ? 

3. Eelate very briefly the circumstances in the reign of Henry YIII. 
that brought about the Eeformation. 

4. What important alteration and addition in the beginning of Morning 
Service was made in the Second Ftayer Book of Edward YI.? 

5. Who were the parties that met in discussion at the Hampton Court 
Conference, and in whose reign did it take place? What were the 
principal additions to the Prayer Book that resulted firam this Con- 

EirousH HisioBT. 

1. What nations invaded England previous to the Beign of William the 
CTonqneror ? Where are the countries situated &om which they came ? 

2. In whose reign and in what year was Magna Charta passed ? 

3. What event brought about the Great Bevolution? 

4. In what centuries and in whose reigns did the fc^owing persons Hve, 
and for what are they respectively remarkable: — ^Milton, Marlborough, 
Shakeflfeare, Captain Cook, John IB^pden, Ndson^ Caxton, and Welling- 
ton? &c. 

G&AXICAB. 

State what English Grammar you have learned. 

1 . How many parts of speech are tiiere ? Name them and give an exam- 
ple of each. 

2. Give the plural of the following nouns : — House, mouse, fox, oac, foot, 
boot, loaf, calf, child, wife, beauty, dress. 

3. Write out the followiug passage, and parse the words printed in 
itaUcB:-^ 

Ah, is not sady although thif lot be cast 
Ear from the flock, and in a boundless waste, 
1^0 shepherds^ tents within thy view appear, 
But the Chief Shepherd even there is near. 

4. Give instances firom the above passage of the following rules : — 

1 . The verb agrees with its nominative case in number and person. 

2. Prepositions govern the objective case. 

3. Conjunctions unite sentences. 

5 Kame all the conjunctions and adverbs in the above sentence. 

6. Enumerate the cases, moods, and tenses used in English. 

7- Give the past tense and past participle of the following verbs : — Shake, 
fear. Ml, freeze, see, sing, give, rise, choose, come, do, fly. 

2o 
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SPECIAL PRIZES. 

Aeithmetic. 

The working of the answers must be given. 

1. Work by Practice, 4 cwt. 3 qrs. 20 lbs., at £3. 16s. 8Jd. per cwt. 

2. The papering of a room 10 J feet high and 20 yards round, costs 
£1. 2s. 6d. what mil a room 9 feet high and 63 yards round cost? 

3. What is the difference between the simple and compound interest on 
£208. 6s. 8d. for two years, at 5 per cent? 

4. How many tenths of a second in 28 days, 10 hours, 40 minutes. 
15 10 seconds? 

5. Eeduce £3. 7s. lljd. to the fraction and the decimal of £5. 

6. A horse and gig are worth £50. of which sum the gig is worth 1 of % 
what is the value of the horse ? 

7. Express in its simplest forms ^ of f X 71. 

The questions on this paper have been drawn up by the three Examiners, 
the Revds. P. M. Smythe, W. Drake, and Nash Stephenson, but in such 
order that in no case will the questions proposed by an Examiner have to 
be answered by the children of his own School. 

Conditions of Peizes foe Sewing, Ej^itting, &c. 

Girls competing for these Prizes must not compete for any other of the 
Special Prizes. 

Mrsf Prize, — The children are to work a shirt sleeve of seven inches in 
length and eight inches in breadth ; the sleeve, when doubled, being foor 
inches in width. The gusset must be three inches square. The piece for 
the wristband must be five inches in width and three in depth, when doubled 
to be Ij inches in depth. The material is to be white calico of 6d. per 
yard, and to be well scalded. The children are to bring the whole ready 
cut out ; the button hole cut, the threads drawn ready for back stitching, 
and in every respect prepared for sewing. 

The shirt sleeve must be commenced at the wristband, which must be 
finished first. 

Second Prize. — ^For the running with darning cotton the heel of a woman's 
cotton stocking at the price of 8d. per pair. 

Third Prize, — ^For the hemming, whipping, and sewing on a broad tape, 
J yard long, one breadth of lawn, f wide, and 1^ inch deep. 

Foiirth Prize, — ^For knitting the heel of a worsted sock. 

The time allowed for each of these Prizes will be two hours of the after- 
noon of the day of the General Examination — ^from two till four o'clock. 
'No child can compete for more than one prize, and none wlQ be considered 
eligible who have not attempted, although perhaps unsuccessfully, the 
morning's paper of Questions. 

Each child must come provided with the materials for work, and with 
her name legibly worked in full, or written in marking ink on a bit of 
calico, which must be firmly attached to the work when completed. 

A committee of Ladies will adjudicate the Prizes. Quickness and neat- 
ness in the work will be the two points of excellence which will decide the 
awards. 
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The answers made to the prize questions generally, have, we hear, developed 
Arast ignorance and defective teaching. The spelHng alone has heen shock- 
ingly bad. The truth is that the common schools educate only the sparse 
nximber of children who alone stay long enough, and are clever enough to 
"be taught readily and to do the teacher credit with little pains. The rest 
go to the wall, and resemble daws with a very few peacock's feathers stick- 
ing here and there about them. Of course there are exceptions, but this is • 
the rule. Things are improving, but it is unwise and wrong to. over-rate 
the improvement or defer better progress. 

"We have already suggested the absolute necessity of dividing these prize 
papers and prizes into two or three distinct divisions, so as to catch each 
grade of scholarship. According to the Coventry scheme the evil will be 
increased by stimulating only the most forward children. None other 
'would have a chance of prizes : none other will therefore try for them : 
none other will feel the inducement either to stay at school longer, or to 
strive to learn more. 

"We suggest the arrangements of the race course, as a proper model and 
example. The two year old is not pitted against the four year old . Different 
lengths of course are appropriated to each ; and different stakes meted to 
their respective performances are assigned to each. So it ought to be with the 
schools, if any real good is to be done. Second class boys ought not to be 
allowed to enter for the first class papers and prizes. Similarly first class 
boys should be confined to them. The stimulus would be thus prolonged. 
The boy who obtained the prizes of class B, this year, might enter for the 
prizes of class A, next year ; failing m getting one, he might try again the 
year after, and so on. 

There ought to be papers on very simple subjects for the junior classes. 
Some in elementary arithmetic. One for short essays on fGuniliar subjects. 
One for spelling: none for theology beyond the simplest elements of scrip- 
tural knowledge, bearing on the plainest portions of the catechism, creed, 
and commandments, or the chief facts in S'ew Testament History : a know- 
ledge of which should always precede the study of the Old Testament : the 
first few rules of arithmetic, excepting compound division and multiplication : 
geography at home only, and so forth. A good paper on the arts of life 
and common things might be profitably added. 

The object is to stir the torpid masses, not to stimulate the forward few ; 
to spread common education, not to further high teaching ; to reward general 
diligence, not to pay prodigies. We are more and more convinced that 
there is great justice in the complaints made of the uselessness of the edu- 
cation we are giving to the poor. The conference went a good deal awry 
on this subject. It was got up by men who were enthusiastic on the prize 
scheme and short time plans, but the bulk of the meeting was evidently 
disposed to consider these as mere palliatives, and no such hearty response 
was elicited by these suggestions, as confirmed the proposition that to make 
schools appreciated by the poor, schools should be made useful to them^ 
which they certainly are not at present. 

Education for the poor has been imfortunately organised wholly by the 
rich. Highly educated men and women rarely appreciate what ignorance 
needs. The evil is, however, beginning to be felt ; and will doubtless be 
ere long modified, if not removed. Mr. Hyett did good service in directing 
the unwilling attention of Section A to this subject. 

These prize schemes may be made highly useftd, but the utilitarians 
must remodel the work which the clergy have originated, and adapt it to 
popular wants. J. S. 
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THE MORALE OF MISS SMITH'S TMAL. 

OTHING can more surely ooirapt society than fiJse morals from 
pious preachicrs. 

Erenr right minded and rational man and woman have grieyed 
over Miss Smith's trial, and otot the horrible spectacle of guilt and 
indecency it discloses on the part of a yonng f exnaley the dsughter of 
a respec^ble £miily, observing at least tiiie forms of a religions 
honaehold. The sole hypothesis pat forward on behalf of her in- 
nocenoe, even of mnrder, is that of soicide by L'AngeUer, inyolTing the 
gross improbability that he took arsenic in the street without any cause, 
walked about till he was in agony, and then went home to defeat his al- 
leged purpose by sending for a doctor. The jury had not acquitted Miss 
Smith even to that extent to which an English Jury ever prone to excesdye 
mercy acquit by their yerdict of not guilty. We need not say that the let- 
ters of Miss Smith exhibit a mind radically deprayed. Her conduct at the 
trial was an exhibition of audacity which would haye ill become perfect 
innocence, and was utterly incompatible with penitence. 

Such being the facts coupled with the abhorrent circumstances clearly 
and oyerwhehningly proyed at the trial, here are the comments which a 
distinguished Scotch Diyine thinks it seemly and befitting for the edification 
of his flock to address to them on the case, and which are paraded in a penny 
religious paper calling itself '' The Christian World!" 

** The character of L'Angelier may be aflsmned from the rapid aiiooesB of his amour. 
It would seem that, very early in their intercourse, he corrupted her mind, and obtained 
sudi power over her that she yielded to him all that modesty oncht to haye deaued. It 
is on^ the most ahandoned females who press their favours on me other sex, and we 
are not to suppose that a girl of tender years and respectable position would be so un- 
mindful of self-respect as to invite impuiity. We are rather to infer, from what we 
know of human conduct that U Angelier led her step by step, in rapid succession, to 
her ruin, and that his whole intercourse with her, both m language and act, prompted 
those epistolary familiarities which he received in such numbers to preserve and i^oat 
over." 

Now the evidence happened to show that L' Angelier, so £eur from being 
this depraved corruptor of others, bore a good character and was liked by 
all who knew him. We have also direct evidence of Miss Smith's deiidean* 
our famished by herself at the trial. How thoroughly perverted then are 
these groundless inferences that simply because she writes revolting letters, 
he is tiie corruptor and she the victim of his corruption. It is on the con- 
trary but too well attested that women, when they once abandon the path 
of virtue, precipitate themselves into far worse excesses of guilt and debase* 
ment than men. If L' Angelier lured Miss Smith to her ruin, as the Scottish 
Divine gratuitously assumes, where are his letters, and why were they not 
produced to show it? 

"Nothing short of a desire to gratify her love, by meeting him with perfect abandon 
on his own ground, could have led her to expose her burning passion in terms so strong. 
The first fiBlse step taken, the poor girl threw herself frantically into the abyss, and ac- 
cumulating evidence in his hands to crush her at his will. 

"From everv frightful dream there is an awakening, and Madeline Smith awoke to see 
that she had placed name and fame at the mercy of a neartless villain, whose chief pur- 
poses towards ha were to render admissioQ into her ftmily uttavaidaUe. fflie awoke 
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too late to escape fix>m the net spread for her. . She soon learned that there was no 
retreat save at the sacrifLce of all that oonld render life tolerahle. What eould die do ? 
She adopted the altematiYe of apparent safety, nuhed anew into her seduoer's arms, 
and did vioimee to her feelings hy a continnamw in Hl-doing, rather than arouse the 
vengeance thai threatened her. 

'^The intiniacy had no element of permanancy save on the side of L'Angelien to whom 
it vroB to he a means to an end, in which manly affection for the unhappy girl had no 
place. He must he a yery superficial ohserrer who oaxmot penetrate heneath the 
surface of her latter letters, and see the wiithings of her soul as she stooped again and 
again to the degradation prepai:ed for her, hut not made hy her." 

On the contrary she coolly defends her g^t in one of her letters, written 
calmly and deliberately, and distinctly affirms that her fall is not tainted 
-with guilt, as she is. her lover's wife. 

'* Time brought on events that drore her nearly into madness. Her hand was sought 
by an upright, honourable man, whose position and character offered her guarantees for 
years of happiness. Her parents were contemplating her settlement in life, under dr- 
cumatances full of pronuse : but how was it with herself? She wished return to the 
dignity of womanhood, but she could not. L' Angelier boasted of his power to crush her ; 
and in the insolence of his tyranny, he threw 'back upon her one of her letters, as not 
sufficiently submissiye." 

It never seems to strike this religious person that her projected marriage 
with an honourable man who was kept in utter ignorance of her connection 
with L' Angeher, was itself a most disgusting act of treachery and dishonour, 
alike an outrage to the discarded lover to whom she had solemnly plighted 
troth, and to whom she was as an affianced wife, and to Minnock whom 
she intended to dupe and dishonour. And this is held up by a Scottish 
Minister in the light of an act of retutning virtue on the part of Miss Smith, 
defeated by the pertinacity of the '' villain,'^ as he afterwards calls him, 
who strove only to make her his wife and retrieve the wrong he had done 
her! 

The transition from perversion to downright mis-statement of fiMsts is easy 
and natural. The Caledonian pastor next says : — 

" This, for a moment, roused her spirits : she claimed to be free from him, and to 
have all her records of their familiarity returned to her. What followed ? What reply 
was made to her demand by him who had destroyed her } She was tdd that these 
records would be tightly held, and produced, if necessary, to cover hot with ohamo,** 

Now so directly imtrue is this that he distinctly told her it was to her 
frtther that he meant to show the letters. No course could possibly have 
been more certain to rucue her from " shame" To a parent &e revelation 
would have been inviolably secret, and he would at once have secured hiB 
child's marriage with the only man who could restore her to respectability, 
or make her an honest woman, and conceal the ehame which &e Scottish 
purist deliberately avers he threatened to bring upon her. 

" Then it was she wrote those letters so eloquent in their agony, imploring him, by 
names dear and sacred, to save her from shame. [That is, to enable ner to dishonour an 
innocent man and shame herself.] Never befbre did pen trace such outbursts of mad-, 
dening griet their temble pathoa woidd have melted the heart of a savage— ony heart 
but tl^t of li' Angelier. 

Once more the poor fragile thing bends before the blast She endeavours to conciliate 
her lover — say rather her fierce and mortal enemy— -bv a return to endearing and sub- 
missive language. But her brain is over-wrought. Then succeeds a fearful vision sesia 
indistinctly through thick gloom ; things henible flit in the darkness, which is filled 
witii confused and contradictory associations, and the first reslity, on which the eye can 
rest, is a livid corpse." 

To any ordinary person's mind the subsequent proceedings are involved 
in no darkness whatever. It is no doubt a convenient veil £>r very inoon- 
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venient facts. We have however, before ns a tissae of letters flactuating 
between open attempts to discard the abandoned lovw^ and letters of the 
most intense duplicity to lure him into her presence. How far that presence 
was coDnected, or not, with the livid corpse, must be left to each man's 
judgment. We have carefiiUy weighed the evidence of the facts, and have 
failed to find those " contradictory associations " conjured up by this writer, 
<< Things horrible " are manifest enough, but where the darkness, gloom, 
or con^iBion exist (except in the mind of the moralist and divine who re- 
presents Miss Smith as an injured innocent) we fail to perceive. 

It may be said that it is due to Kiss Smith's respectable friends to make 
the best of the matter for her, and denounce L' Angelier as the guilty party, 
Throw all the contumely on the " livid corpse." It can tell no tsJes. It 
is safe to call the dead man 'villain,' 'corruptor,' 'tyrant,' 'demon,' and 
so forth. It throws into convenient ^de and mystification the awkward 
question " who killed him ?" But what of L'Angelier's respectable Mends ? 
Have their feelings no title to consideration ? Why do Scottish sympathies 
and charities fiow solely to the Smiths? 

We are concerned in the truth, the bare, horrid truth, as an educational 
matter. 

The pious preacher who writes this tirade, afterwards works himself up 
into a belief that L' Angelier is one of the demons permitted it seems by 
God to walk the earth 

'' In bold rebellion against Heaven and lay their terrible power on maidens and on 
things spotless, until blighted by their touch. And this did they to destroy all reflex 
in the earth of moral beauty and holiness ; to make men stand aghast, and doubt 
good and eyil, vice and virtue, were not mere figures in the schoolmen's page. Such a 
belief, if it now had place, might explain much that is at present inezpHcable in the 
conduct of a young girl surrendering herself to ruin in a manner without example. But 
it may be asked have we any pretext on which to ground a belief that a God of truth 
and mercy would permit such dominance of evil ; that he would imder any circum- 
stances suffer a tempting fiend to take visible form beside us, and leave us to destruction ? 
Who can teU ? Who has cast the plummet into the sea of God's providence, and sounded 
its depths. It may be consistent, with his purposes, and sometimes whilst we slumber 
in security, and regard with complacency l^e superfioial proprieties on which we stand 
we should be aroused to deep thought by things strange and imnatuxal, and be taught 
in thunders what we will not leam from the still small voice. " 

May we be permitted to suggest as a somewhat more practical view of 
the matter that Miss Smith was not ** a spotless thing " when the demon 
L' Angelier ensnared her, and that her mind had been corrupted at the 
large girls' boarding school near London where she had been educated. We 
look with the utmost distrust on these large schools for girls. It is 
unavoidable that there should be bad as well as good among the girls who 
are necessarily herded together in these large assemblies of young women. 
"No possible care on the part of the principals can guard against the risk of 
contamination, or prevent its manifold opportunities. We believe that 
large girls' boarding schools are most perilous to morals, and there are plenty 
of proofs that the worst vices are frequently nurtured there. 

If practical moralists would turn their attention to this subject, and if 
Scottish and English preachers would deal with this among other social 
sources of vice among us, and rescue our children from seminaries of crime 
and impurity, it is probable that more good would ensue than even from 
the somewhat twisted theology, or rather demonology, of our friend anent 
the Tweed. 
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The Grammar of English Grftminare. By GotU Brown. Samnel 8, 'Wood, 
Sew York. Sampson Low and Co. London. 1857. 

^^^^\HI8 is an American wwk of great value to the atndent, and of Taet 
CS^IO size, containing no leas than 1070 closely printed pages. Its title 
tjjtttj of " Grammar of English Grammars " would seem to be an appro- 
^^^ priate one, whether we considei' the amount of matter it contains, 
or the very large number of English and American Grammars wticb are 
cited, and in some measure made to contribute to the work under review ; 
more than 500 Grammars and vroiks on collateral subjects are in this man- 
ner made to do duty in the work before us. Let it not, however, be thought 
that the learned author is a copyist or a mere compiler. Far from it; we 
scarcely know one who has brought to such a tesk a greater amannt of 
analytical skill, or one who has shown more philosophical research than 
Mr. Goold Brown. We wish he had shown greater courtesy to some ef 
those authors whomhe has criticised. He uses the lancet too unqiaringly, and 
like many persons of the same order of mind, he sometimes becomes hyper- 
critical; whileinreviewingEirkham, whose "English Grammar in Familiar 
Lectures " has gone through more then 100 editions in America, he de- 
scends in some instances to the borders of scurrility. It can scarcely be 
envy or jealousy for Eirkham, though so popular as a writer, is not to fee 
compared with Brown as a philologist or scholar. The book contains a most 
interesting chapter on the origin and history of the English Language, with 
specimens of the various styles illustrative of the changes it has undei^ne 
from the very earliest tim^. Prosody is dwelt on at very considerable 
length, and leaves nothing to be desired. One peculiar feature in this 
work is the space devoted to felse syntax, the extracts being chiefly selected 
from the classical writers, and the various grammatical works which are 
here laid under contribution. This work is one of great excellence, not- 
withstanding the slight tinge of egotism which pervades it, and the harsh 
criticism before alluded to, and which are too often found in its pages. 
Mr. Goold Brown has evidently brought to his labour a vast amount of 
eruditiou and philological skill, and has written in such an' earnest manner 
that, while we often differ from him, we are bound to respect him, and 
can therefore recomm^d this great work, and can promise its readers that 
they will find in its pages much that is interesting, and that it will repay 
a second perusaL 

The work is divided into the following branches : — Ortin^raphy, ety- 
mology, syntax, and prosody. The key to the oral exercises also comprises 
corrections in orthography, etymology, syntax, and prc«ody, which are 
headed on each page aa "key to iUse orthography, syllabication," &c. 
"We cordially congratulato the learned author on the leviathan work he has 
completed with so much diligence, acumen, and resean^. 
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XTo.!. Blue Books finrtiie People. Edited ly]rS.WellQiid. AimyBdiicfllian, 
bdng anAbstractof tboBqportof JheOonnniiwionflfB, Londaa: Bobert 
Haidwick, 26, Bake Street, FiocadiUy. 

ALTHOTJOH H]£taxTEdac8&m is not BtzieQy in our lin^ yet we must 
notice this pablicatian, nir it is the flnt of a series which promises well, 
and liiat at a yezy cheap rate. Many of our leadeiB aze aware Hiat the 
pnUisher of tiiis work has issued a one shilling Peerage, Baronetage, Ac.; 
he now proposes to sapply Abstracts of Hie Bine Books and Parliamsntaiy 
Betnms at the same price, and it is obyions that tiie pnblic cannot haye 
better information on the sabjects in qnestian than the Beports which the 
GoTemment sabmits to the Houses of rarliament. The plim of presenting 
the essence of theBlne Books in a cheap form seems so simple and obvionslT 
desiiable, that it is surprising that it nas not been pieYioosly attemj^. 
The first nnmber relates to a sobjeet which recent eyents have forced upon 
onr attention, yix. Army Edncation. With a yiew to re-organise the system 
of training officers for Ihe scientific corps, three commiflmoners (Ckd. YoQard, 
CoL Smy&e, and the Bey. W. C. Lake,) were appointed to yisit foreign 
military esfadilishments, as well as those at Voolwich andChaOiam. Their 
report therefore is yeryinstniotiye as regards the French, Austrian, Bnssian, 
and Sardinian syBtems, no less than our own. The difference between the 
English estimation of tiie profession of anns, and the foeUng on the Continent, 
is yery distinctly brought out. A brief sentence is suffioent to proye this. 
(P. 33.) '* The annual sum expended, until the last few years, on the 
education of all the officers of the British army has been about £1,300, not 
one-twentieth part of the eiqtenditure of Prussia, one-thiriy-seyenth of 
that of France, and about the hundredth part of Ihat of Austria." The 
oommissionen well urge that "if military education is a subject of im- 
portance, it is surely worth supporting with the same care with which the 
other great nations direct it; 1^ on the other hand, it is unimportant, it 
would be best (as some propose) to throw it aside entirely, and trust only 
to the education of public schools. In England we haye hitherto acted upon 
ndther plan ; we haye had an education for our officers, costing the country 
little more than £1,300 yearly, and it has been carried on upon no uniform 
system or principle. We submit that such a course is indefensible upon 
any theory." The reconmiendations of the commissioners are marked by 
good sense. They propose that military education should be watched oyer 
by a special section of tiie War Department; that a short, well defined period 
should be spent in training at a military college ; that admission ahould be, 
at least paxtially, opened to oompetitiye examinations; and that a fiye years' 
increase of pay should be giyen to the most distinguished in the ATramiTift^fa'nn 
on leaying college. In other words, that more superintendence and more 
encouragement should be bestowed upon military education. 



PAodti lambica. By the Bey. J. D. CoQis, H.A. P)^. 158. 

London: Longman. 

THE distinctiye features of tins work are as follow : — 

1. The materials are drawn e^elusiyely fxxm ancient sourees^ so that 
none but purely dasstoal Greek is employed. 
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2. The ezerciBes are graduated, oommencmg with smgla fiBet, proceeding 
to the Gommencements and terminationB of lines, and then to complete lines 
and passages. 

3. Precautions are taken that the original passages shoidd not be 
discovered by means of the grados, and so be taken wholesale by an 
xinBcraptdous pupil. 

4. The work is made complete in itself, by the additions of an English 
Greek Index of the words used. 

In addition to the exercises in Iambics, are given some examples in 
Trochaics and Anapaestics. A large number of useful hints on the subjects 
of orthography, scansion, and dialectic peculiarities, are also given. The 
arrangement of the work is good, and the explanations on a level with the 
inteUigence of a junior class. 



A Manual of Ancient Geography, by Dr. Leonhard Schmitz, F.E.S.E. with 
aMap showing the Retreat of the 10,000 Greeks under Xenophon. Pp. 449. 
Edinburgh : A. and C. Black. London : Longman and Co. 

GEOGRAPHY, as it has been generally taught, has proved tke driest 
of the subjects: yet surely none might be made more interesting and 
profitable. We all know the difference between learning a number of names 
of places and the associations we have with the spot we have visited. Our 
memory is unpleasantly taxed in the one case, in the other we recoUect the 
name and character of the place without perceptible effort. It would be 
too sanguine to expect that any text book of geography could do for us 
that wblch the actual view of places conveys ; but it is not too much to say, 
that the approach which a geographical work makes to this, the most ex- 
cellent way of imparting geographical knowledge, wiU be the measure of its 
superiority to the ordinary boo^ on the subject. Dr. Schmitz's ** Manual " 
appears to us to handle the subject in this better and larger manner. It 
might be read not merely by students, who are required to get up their 
lectures and answer the questions growing out of them, but bv general 
readers. To take up this Manual and compare its narratives with a good 
Atlas would, we are persuaded, serve as a beneficial and agreeable exercise 
to all who have any interest in ancient history. To this, the method of 
exhibiting his subject, adopted by Dr. Schmitz, will largely contribute, not 
more judiciously than pleasantly. He has commenced witik the history of 
his subject, for as he sensibly observes (p. 2.)— ''Ancient Geography, like 
Greek and Roman Antiquities, to be really instructive and entert^dning, 
must be treated historicaUy, that is, the description of every country and 
city must be accompanied, where possible, by a sketch of its history and 
some account of its inhabitants, its growth and its decline, together with 
the causes of these phenomena." 

In keeping with this principle. Dr. Schmitz '' gives a brief outline of 
general views entertained about the earth by the earliest writers who touch 
upon geographical questions, and of the gradual development and extension 
of knowledge in reread to both physical and mathematical geography." 

To appreciate folly how much has been gained in the way of facilities 
for uie study of dassical Geography, it must be remembered that thirty 

2p 
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jeara ago, the standaid wcnk in general nae was a Latin treatise by 
CeUarins: and thns, ere tiiestadeatocNiMaoqoire the Geographical inform 
tion provided for him (which, when acquired, was very meagre,) he had to 
go tlurongh an exercise of translation from a dead langoage. However, with 
the views which had so long obtained, this method was regarded as bene- 
ficial : two objects were gained by the same stroke — Geography ostensibly 
was aimed at, bnt Latin was to be practically the gainer. This was the 
day of Latin notes to elucidate the Classics, and of Greek Lexicons with 
exclusively Latin renderings. Knowledge of the language formed the 
narrow limits within which Classical studies were contracted ; the design 
of giving life, as it were, to the text, of bringing out points of resemblance 
between Ancient and Modem history, and of exhihitiDg the scenes of past 
events with the freshness which a modem traveller would impart to his re- 
port, was never entertained. The task of reviving a dead past has been the 
work of the days in which we live. The work before us contributes to this 
good end. — On every account we predict for Dr. Schmitz's work a large 
circulation. 

• 

The Structure and Functions of the Eye ; illustrative of the "Wisdom and 
Goodness of God. By Spencer Thompson, M.D. &c. Pp. 272. London : 
Groombridge and Sons. 1857. 

THIS is a very beautifally executed work ; replete with admirably 
drawn illustrations. The explanations are foil and simple, and convey the 
minutest description of every portion of the complicated mechanism and 
functions of the eye. The scientific author begins by an appropriate chapter 
on " sensation " generally, followed by an able exposition of the nature of 
Light. 

Chapters follow on the anatomy of the human eye ; physiology of hu- 
man vision ; comparative anatomy of the eye in vertebrate and invertebrate 
animals, with a concluding chapter on the wisdom of God as displayed in 
the structure of the eye and the philosophy of vision. The author writes 
with true eloquence on this subject, and he has, with great skill managed 
to introduce matter of collateral interest, so as to diversify the reiteration 
of the great fact that the goodness and wisdom of the Creator are proclaimed 
by his handywork. "We can strongly commend this elegant and accurate 

treatise. 

•~— ■■■''■ ■• -■ .-i . ■ ■ ■■ ■■■■■■■ ■■ 

LITTLE BOOKS. 

Selections from Paradise Lost. ByBobert Demaus, A.M. — ^A pretty little school edition, 
omitting books 6, 7} 8. " The notes have been carefully prepared for the use of elementary 
schools ; • ♦ ♦ and though somewhat numerous, care has been taken that they 
shall not supersede the efforts of the pupils." The book is nicely prmted, acnd we hope 
the author wiU bring out a aeries in the same style. 

A Stepping Stone to Oreeian Hisiory. By a Teacher. — ^This is, as one may infer froto, 
the title, an easy introduction to Grecian History, whioh will, no doubt, aid % chUd 
considerably in the study of the difficult part of the history of that ooimtry. 

A Peep at the Pictures; or how to see the Prinoipai Objects of Attraction at the 
Manchester Exhibition in one visit. — Mr. Heywood, of fteansgate, Manchester, has 
published a very useful Catalogue of the Paintings which best deserve inspection : he 
has done this to enable those who can pay but one visit to the Exhibition to see what is 
best worth looking at, without wandering all over the building in search of some parti- 
cular object which, without a catalogue, they would find with great difficulty, even if 
successful in finding it at all. There are notes detailing particulaxs of the subject^ and 
also relative to the histories of tiie different articles. 
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Th$ Ttacher's handbook t» the Otrek of Xnowled^e. "Bj Charles Baker. London : 
'Wertheim and Madntoeb. 1^7. — ^Tius is an improved edi&on of Mr. Baker's preyious 
'works. There are Taltiable -and <a6efiili(M notes to eac^ lesson,^ and questions on the 
foot notes, and a capital index st liie end of the hook. "^ 

JRoTineey with English Notes, Part I. Odee tmd Ep»des, by the Rev. J. E. Yonge. — 
This is a clearly printed, portahje volume. The Notes are to the point, not too many, 
and not overloaded with matter which hoys will not appreciate. The author (an 
Assistant Master at Eton) evidently knows by experience how much should be given to 
elucidate the text of Horace. He has furnished a most useful edition. 

^xamitKttum Fapert in Jliatofy, Scienee, and Literature. By Charles Marshall, M,A. 
Xiondon : "Wyand. — This work contains a most copious supply of questions. An ex- 
aminer cannot feil to find in it whatever he wants ; but the author has adopted a curious 
laethod, viz. mixing questions about different periods, thus (P. 12) following each other 
-we have — " In what respect did James II. differ from his brother ? What rampart was 
built by the Emperor Severus ? Who were the successive Scottish Regents during the 
tiine of Mary, Queen of Scots ? What discovery was made by Dr. William Harvey }" 
The author "is satisfied, from his own experience, that the attention of the learner wiU 
be better sustained by the promiscuous arrangement adopted, than if he had put the 
questions consecutively." Not having had experience, we cannot decide the question ; 
but we sincerely hope that the method may work well. 

8EMIAL8 RECEirSD, 

Fraser's Magazine. — Sunday School Teachers' Magazine. — ^The Educational Record. — 
The Canadian Jonmal of Education. — ^The Penny Post. — ^The Banner of Light. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

JEschylus ChoeporaB, with Notes by Coningtpn. 

Beale's How to Work with the Microscope. 

Biim'g Elementary Treatise on Orthographic Projection, 8vo, 

Bohn's Classical Library, " Pliny's Natural History, Vol. VI." 

Bohn's Illustrated Library, " Guide to the Knowledge of Pottery." 

Bohn's Scientific Library, " BoUeVs Manual of Technical Analysis." 

Bridge's Exposition of the 119th Psalm, 22nd edition, cr. 8vo. 

Complete Dictionary of English, German, French, on an entirely New Plan. 

Dnfffirin's Letters from High Latitudes, 8vo. 

GrOTd^s Historic Geographieal Atlas of the Middle and Modem Ages, new edition, folio, 

Oxford Pocket Classics, *' Xenophontis de Cyri MinorU Expeditione." 



PEOPERTIES OF NUMBERS. 

to the editob op the english jotjbnal of education. 
Sib, 

Will any of your Mathematical Correspondents examine the accompanying 
Problem, and offer a satisfactory reason why it is incapable of solution by 
the ordinary Algebraic method of x and y. A curious property of number^ 
seems to be involved 

Problem. — The dimensions of a rectangular gard^ are such, that if its 
length were diminished and breadth increased three yards, its area would 
be three yards more ; but if length were diminished and breadth increased 
five yards, area would be five yards less. Pind dimensions. 

K.B.-->The same anomaly wiU be found to present itself in every similar 
question, wh^e length and breadth are increased and diminished by the 
Mmemmber. 

HOLLY BANK. 



Jntfllii^nw. 



SCIEirriFIC AHD LITERAitT SOCIETIES BILL. 

The House went into a committee on this bill last month ; ISi. Thomely 
in Hie chair. 
On dauae 1 being read, 
ilLt. Hntt stated that the objectof the Bill was to amend the 6th and 7Qi 

Victoria, which provided that scientific and literaiy inslitationB generally 
ahould be exempted from the payment of local rates. From the construction 
pat upon the terms of that statute by various decidons of coTirts of law, the 
intentiona of ii» framers had been in a great measure defeated, and the pre- 
sent effect of ibe Act 6th ahd 7th Victoria vaa to benefit literary and scien- 
tific societies established by the wealthier classes. He wished by thia Bill 
which he bad introduced at the request of the Society of Arts, to extend 
the exemption from local taxes to mecbanics' institutionB, and the bombler 
olass of literary societies which had been established by the EipontaneouB 
efforts of the people for their own instmction and improvement. He troBted 
that, as the object of the measure was to promote popular education, it wonld 
receive tbe sanction of the House. 

The clause was agreed to. 

On clause 2, 

Mr. Spooner moved tbeomission of the words "science" and " literature " 
observing, that the exemption of Lastitutions devoted to such purposes from 
local rat^s would in towns where those rates were extremely heavy, increase 
the burden of taxation thrown upon hardworking mechanics and artizana. 
He was desirous of limiting the exemption to institutions established for 
strictly educational purposes. 

Kr. "W. Ewart supported the clause. 

Ur. John Locke supported the amendment, because it t^ided to nanow 
the operation of tho Bill, to the principle of which he was altogether opposed, 
on the ground that it was wrot^ to tax, £>r the support of institutiouB of 
this kind, large numbers of the community who, as in Sonthwark, which 
he represented, derived no benefit whatever from tb,em. 

Hi. £. P. Bouverie thought it would be bard on the hon. member for 
Gateshead (!Ur. Hntt), after tbe House bad affirmed tlie principle of the 
Bill, to emasculate it in tbe way which tbe amendment proposed to do. He 
agreed that it was undesirable to carry these exemptions from rating further 
than they bad already gone, but the committee would bear in mind tliat 
the exemption sought to be established by this bill was one which already 
existed in some cases, and that this was only an attempt to apply that exemption 
to analagoos institutions whiob it was donbtfol whether the existiiig lav 
intended to embrace. 
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Mr. Puller said, if he had to choose between institutiohg purely educatibiial 
and those of a scientific and literary kind' so called, he should elect in favour 
of Mechanics* Institutions and societies of that kind, which were eminently 
educational and useful to the humbler orders of the community, and there- 
fore well entitled to the exemption sought to be established by the clauae 
as it stood. 

Mr. Eeresford Hope supported the clause as it stood, contending that it 
was the duty of Parliament, and of all who wished to see the education of 
the people promoted, rather to stretch a point on the side of mercy and 
generosity than to seek to impose harsh and unnecessary restrictions on the 
enfranchisement and development of institutions and societies of the kind 
contemplated by this BiU. He also reminded the committee that, with the 
divided opinions of the country, a national system of education was impossi- 
ble, and contiuded that they ought to £01 up the existing gap as well as 
they could. 

Mr. Bidley considered that the BiU was simply a supplementary measure 
to an existing Act of Parliament, and was only meant to carry out the origi- 
nal intention of that Act on a point which had been ambiguously eicpressed. 
He therefore supported the clause. as it. stood. 

Mr. A3rrt6n supported the amendment, but at* the same time objected to 
the principle of the Bill, holding, as he did, that no house, land, or building, 
ought to be exempted from rating, unless exclusively used by the whole of 
the inhabitants within the particular area of the rating. 

Colonel Sykes supported the clause as it stood, as did also Colonel Thomp- 
son, the former on tiie ground that it was merely explanatory of an existing 
Act. 

Mr. Pease passed an eulogium on literary and mechanics' institutions, and 
claimed for them every kind of encouragement that the legislature could ex- 
tend to them, on the ground that for the last thirty years they had been 
incalculably useful in educating the humbler orders of the community. 

Mr. Palk complained of the loose way in which the clause was drawn, 
and expressed his apprehension that in some cases it might possibly from 
that cause have a dsmgerous cm: undesiraUe operation. 

Sir W. JolUffe believed that extremely little benefit would be derived 
from exemption, because it rendered such institutions unpopular, and in 
nine cases out of ten merely increased the value of the prendses and the 
amount of rent. 

Mr. T. Collins, jun., though favourable to mechanics' institutions, was 
opposed to exempting them from rates. 

The committee then divided upon Mr. Spooner's amendment, and the 
numbers were — 

For the amendment . . 81 

Against it •• ..131 

Majority against the amendment — 50 

The words " science " and "literature " were therefore retained. 

Mr. Bouverie moved the omission of the word "education" in the 14th 
line of the same clause. He would not have objected to exempt schools 
for the poor, but the word education was so general that it would exempt 
establishments of a very different kind. . . 
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Ifr. Ewart wished to retain the word. 

Mr. Hardy was opposed to all exemptions, and would support the 
amendment of Hie right hon. gentleman. He would more by and by the 
insertion of the word " exclusively " to test the feeling of ike committee^ 
and to ascertain whether they wished to exempt societies, nominally 
literary and scientific, but in reality enjoying all the luxuries of e London, 
dub. 

Mr. FnUer said there was no ^jundation for the suppositicm that the 
words of the clause would exempt such clubs as the Athenaeum. 

Mr. W. Miles suggested the substitution of " elementary or evening 
schools established for the use of the poor/' for the vague term ''education.'' 

. Mr. Bouverie would be very willing to exempt such schools, but he was 
told it was impossible to bring them under the operation of this Bill, 
which contemplated societies having rules established for their manage- 
ment. 

The committee divided, and there voted — 

For the amendm^it Ill 

Against it 82 

Majority 29 

The word ^* education "was aocordkigly ^sponged. 

Mr. Hardy moved the insertion of the word *'flne" before the word 
"arts." 

Mr. Hutt opposed the motion, on the ground that while it would exempt 
from the payment of rates, galleries of painting, and statuary, it would not in- 
clude institutions established for teaclung reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
and for instructing people in the art of chemistry and all branches of 
knowledge which might be illustrated by experiments. 

Mr. Palk supported the motion, and Mr. W. Ewart opposed it. 

The committee then divided, when the numbers were — 

For the motion . . » • . . 97 

Against it . • 96 

Majority 1 

The word ''fine " was consequently inserted. 

Mr. BeieslbEd 'Koipe moved the insertion, after the word " arts," of the 
words " or elementary instruction." 

Mr. Bouverie said, the committee had already decided that the exemption 
should not be carried further than at present. He thecefore proposed the 
amendment 

The amendment was negatived without a divsion. 

Mr. Hardy moved the insertion of the word ^^exclusively" after the 
word " arts. Tlie effect, he said, would be to confine the exemption to 
those buildings, or parts of buildings, which were devoted exclusively to 
science, literature, or the fine arts. 

Mr. Hutt opposed the amendment, which w^ a me^^ retention x^ the 
existing law. 

Mr. John Locke was of opinion that some limitation should be im- 
posed. 



Mr. W. Ewart thought the clause as it stood was sufficiently restrictiTey 
and therefore opposed the amendment. 

Mr. Pease hoped the House would not assent to an amendment, the effect 
of which would be to exclude Mechanics' Institutions £rom the advantages 
of the biU. If hon. gentlemen objected to those Institutions, or were op- 
posed to the spread. of education by such means, they should say so in terms. 

Colonel Sykes wished to know whetiiier, if the amendment ediould be 
carried, the taking of a newspaper by a Mechanic's Institute would exclude 
it from the operation of the Bill ? 

Mr. Hardy thought it unfSEdr that those who objected to the form of this 
Bill should be denounced as objecting to the spread of (education. (Hear, 
hear.) The amendment was intended only to place the matter in the same 
position as it was in at present. Without the amendment the clause would 
only give rise to litigation. With the amendment there would be no diffi- 
eulty, as the law had been already clearly laid down by the judges. 

The Committee then divided, when there appeared, — 

Por the amendment 114 

Against 69 

Majority — 45 

Mr. Hutt said, after the decision of the committee which entir^y changed 
the object of the measure, he did not think it would be of any use to pro- 
Qeed farther, and he therefore should move that the chairman report progress. 

The Chairman accordingly reported progress, and the House resumed. 

m 

The South 'EJESfsnsfOtTOs Museum is a vast success. Its spacious and noble 
rooms are as admirably filled up and stocked with every accountable 
model of every sort of educational apparatus. England may be justly 
proud of iAoB fiunous exhibition of our skill and enterprize. Mr. Cole 
and the Committee are entitled to the highest praise for the manner in 
which he has aided its execution. 

Abt Tbeasubes ExH£Binoi7. — The period fixed for the Society's visit to 
the Art Treasures EzMbition at Haaohester, is the week commencing MondEiy, the 3rd. 
of August. 

Arrangements have been made wifh the Great Northern Bailway to take the members 
and iJieir Mends to Manchester and back, by any trains, express or otherwise, on and 
after l^e Ist of Aug., at a fare and a-half the double ioumey, viz., £2 12s. 6d., 1st dass ; 
£1 170. 6d., 3nd ^ass. Hie tickets to be amiable fbr sereoi days from the date of 
issue. 

Tho great Northern will also, if a sufficient number of members express their intention 
of going, run a special train on Monday, the 3rd of Aug., for their accommodation; hut, 
to enable this to be do&e, the members should send in their names to the Secretary of the 
Society as early as possible. 

The members are invited to a Soiree at the Boyal Institution, Manchester, on the 
evening of "Wednesday the 5th of August. 

Excursions will be arranged to visit some of the distant mills and manufactories. 

It is proposed that the members and their Mends should dine together on one day 
during the visit. 

As in the oase of the visit to Paris, persons duly proposed for membership will, though 
not actually deoted, be achnitted to ail the privileges of the Manchester visit. 

The Local Committee at Manchester have made the following arrangements : 

The Literary and Philosophical Society of Manchester have placed their rooms 
(George-street) at the disposal of the Societjr of Arts, where a reception room wiU be 
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prorided £>r the members, and proper officers wQl be in attendanee to give infbatmatlaiiy 
and where oommunicationB may be addressed on and after the 27th of July. 

Permission has been jzranted for the members to visit the following warehonses, works, 
&c., during the week of the yisit on showing their cards of membership : 

Wabehouses. S. Fletcher, Son, and Co., Manchester; jr.and N. Philips and Co. 
Manchester ; John Pender and Co., Manchester ; S. and J. Watts and Co., Manchester. 

InoN WoBxs, &c. Edward T. Belhouse and Co., Manchester; Wm. Fairbaim and 
Sons, Manchester. 

It is to be distinctly understood that die members haye not permission to visit worka 
where a manufacture is carried on of similar character to any in which they may be en- 
gaged or may be personally interested. 

Members desiring any information respecting accommodation at hotels or lodgings, 
should apply to Mr. Haden, at the Offices of the Art Treasores Exhibition Committee, 
100, Mosley-street, Manchester, with precise information as to the extent of accommo- 
dation, and the period for which it is required. 

Members intending to loin in this nsit are requested to communicate AT ONCE with, 
the Secretary, in order that the number going may be ascertained, and the Cards of 
Membership forwarded. 

Members wUl have the privilege of introducing two friends, either ladies or gentiemen 
to join the party, to whom cards will also be issued on application of the member. 

"We are yerp* ^lad to see that the Church Penitentiary Aussociation is still 
in existence. It is an excellent institution, and we are glad that the Bishop of 
Salisbury has been advocating its claims. The Secretaries say that "The end which it 
has in view, viz. the rescue of fallen women from sin and death, is one which cannot 
but call forth the sympathy of all thoughtful and humane persons. We wish them 
every success. 



NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We are again compelled to reserve some papers promised for this Kiunber 
until our next, when we hope to bring up all arrears. 



REDUCED CMARGE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Orders and Aduertuementa must he sent only to Messbs. Gbooicbbtdox, 
5, Paternoster Row; the latter, from strangers, must he accompanied hy a 
remittance, according to the following scale : — If under ^() words, 8«. Qd. : 
for every additional ten words, 6d. ; a whole page, £2. 2s. ; a h>dlf'page, or 
one column, £1. 5«. Ten per cent, discount on all Advertisements inserted 
more than twice. 

The JonRiTAL will he sent, free of postage, for half a year, on receipt of Ss. 
in advance. 
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ON THE NEED OF UNION AMONG SCHOOLMASTERS. 
A Paper read at the Jbrtmrth Gmforence, Jwu 20lh, 1857. 
The Eight Hoit. Earl Ducie di the Chaib. 
Mr LoKD AifD UESPEOTKD Felmw Wobkbbs, 

The questiott which I have to bring before you, is of so general a charac- 
ter, that I fear it may be regarded by many as undeserving the attention 
of a meeting like the present. It may be said ' ' the value of union m too 
universally admitted to need advocacy, and the detaile of any specific plan 
for co-operation are here out of place. And, as time forbids that I should 
enter upon any argument in defence of my selection, I simply state the fact, 
that alUiough the body of Teachers in Great Britain numbers its tens of 
thousands of members, yet have we no common professional union. In 
fact, oar dtiunion is, to my mind, one of the most unaccountable features 
of the aocial condition of our country at the present time. 

It is now admitted by statesmen, divines, men of all classes and creeds, 
that the education of the mass of the people of our country ie the quettion of 
theday: yetlask; — how comes it t<r pass when, at last, society has come 
to the conclusion of the all-importence of our work, and deliberates how 
that work is to be done ; that, as a rule, we, the body of practical teachers, 
tiie men doing the work, possessed of the experience, and men fully aware 
of the kind of work required to be done and the obstacles that are in the 
way of its performance, are excluded from the counsels of those who delibe- 
rate upon this question. 

It may be said, that to take part in any general operations is beside the 
dnty of teachers ; that each of us has his individual sphere of operation, and 
that he best serves both himself and his vocation who limits his operation 
to that sphere. I grant the statement ae applicable witbin certain limits ; 
but this in no wise militates against my argument. Nothing is farther 
from my purpose than the desire to make each individual the propounder 
of some national scheme of education. I would foster by all means in my 
power that spirit by which each one of us should habitually regard his littie 
domain of minds as an entire and complete community ; but I would also 
have him remember that like communities exist all about him, and that 
there are duties and intflrests, responsibiHties, successes and feilures akin to 
his own; &nd that the aggregate of all these will determine the fiiture of 
his nation, and perhaps of the worid. And with this thought, I know not 
how any educator can maintain the principle of itolation in his calling. 
If then union and intercourse be a necessity, the more complete and perfect 
it is the better. And were we so associated, could, 1 ask, the great questions 
of education be discussed without the result of the experience of such an 
organized body being sought as a matter of course ? Without desiring to 
interfere one whit with the most earnest and circumscribed work of indi- 
viduals, 1 do most earnestly ask all present to bend their minda to the con- 
sideration of the question that, I trust, has thus been fairly launched into 
notice, namely, i^t of & general ^ofesiional organization. 

VOL. XI. KO. 129, M.S. 2 n 
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My subject presents itself under two aspects ; the one has relation to the 
work, and the other to the worker. First, then, let us inquire how the 
woBK of education calls for the organized co-operation of those engaged in it. 
I am aware that it will be as impossible, as it is undesirable, for me 
to keep the two divisions of my subject wholly distinct from each other. 
Their relations and bearings are too intimate to allow of separate con- 
sideration. I adopt these heads as an outward aid. Still, I am anxious 
to avow at the outeet, that I attach far greater importance to such argu- 
ments as bear upon our work, than I do upon any that may arise from the 
instrument. 

With feelings and sympathies as keenly awake and interested as were 
those of the patriarch Abraham when Gk)d said to him — " Go through the 
land in the length thereof, and in the breadth thereof for unto thee will I 
give it," — ^let us now betake ourselves to a hasty view of the domain 
over which we, as teachers, are made overseers ; and, looking abroad upon 
the objects of our charge, we see as it were written upon each one by its 
Maker — " Take this child, and train it for me," — and lookiDg within our- 
selves as intelligent agents, we also read upon every faculty — "Occupy till 
I come." 

What condition the helplessness of in^EUicy would give place to, in the 
absence of all mental and moral teaching and training, it is hardly possible 
to say. What follows when those are only such as the homes and streets 
of tens of thousands of our town populations supply, we know only too welL 
We say then, that our vocation is tiiat which takes humanity, and seeks 
(ever, I trust, with Divine aid,) to make him intelligently comprehend and 
reHgiously recognise his position as a being, made in the likeness of his 
Maker, and destined, even here, to "replenish the earth and subdue it," 
so as to become the master and lord of aU God's subordinate works: instead 
of being the slave of the brute force of nature, or what is stiU worse, that 
of the debasing passions and appetites of his lower nature ; and hereafter 
the inheritor of Life Eternal. 

This, then, is a general view of the vocation of the Teacher. Let us now 
briefly glance at one or two of its essential elements. 

Here, as in other vocations, the nature of the material to be acted upon 
must, of necessity, give character to the mode and method of the operation 
to be performed. Our material is HUMAjnrY. The fall import of this word 
I will not attempt to give. Words feil to express it. " Eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the mind of man to conceive " 
all the actualities and possibilities of this humanity. Behold man then, 
standing, as he does, " but a little lower than the angels, crowned with 
glory and honour," — scan his amazing powers of thought, the strength of 
his emotions and passions, his all-subduing will ; and even the mysterious 
depth and height of capacities, the dawn of which has hardly yet been seen ; 
and that is the platform upon which you and I have professionally to ope- 
rate. Indeed, we have too lonff, and still remain too mtich trammelled by 
the mere accidentals of our calling : the questions of whether we should 
range our pupils in squares or semicircles, whether we should classify after 
this system or that, whether exercises should be simultaneous or successive ; 
and other such questions ; of all which we say " these ought ye to have 
done," but add, you peril too much when you leave the other undone. 

Here then we base the responsibility, the dignity of our calling. And if 
the view excite, as it well may do, the exclamation, " Who is si&cient for 
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these things ? " we say, that herein we recognise the warranty for our posi- 
tion, — ^that our calling, from its very nature, demands intimate, frequent, 
and complete professional organization and aid. Por one, I envy not that 
teacher who has never felt in dealing with his charge, that new phases of 
cliaracter, other powers, developments, and features have been brought to 
liglit, respecting which past training and past experience, fail to supply the 
required solution, and respecting which he, as a wise practitioner, would 
most readily avail himself of the experience of others in his profession. 

In almost every other occupation, the operator acts upon matter, and 
baving well studied his material, its composition and properties, the laws 
that govern its organization, and the changes to which it is liable : he can, 
Td^th more or less certainly, predicate with regard to the result of his 
manipidations. But we have to act upon minds and hearts ; the laws of 
-whose action are but imperfectly known, and are incapable of being fully 
comprehended by any fiiiite mind. Every individual pupil of any one of 
us has in his very nature a life-study for the most advanced here present, 
and such as would at the close of a life of most devoted study carry away 
many an unsolved mystery and but dimly seen truth. Let me not however 
be understood to say that no systematic study of the human powers should 
be entered upon by us ; so fitr from that, I hold that unless we do carry on 
such investigations, we are but empirics, and deserve not the position we 
have assumed. But what I do mean to advance is, that, from the nature of 
the object upon which we have to act, our duties are more difficult and 
more responsible than those of any other class of men engaged in either 
professional or manual labour. 

But the pecidiarity and difficulty of our work rests not here. For after 
having so &x studied the nature of the '' little ones " committed to our 
chai^, as to have ascertained their intellectual and moral wants, these very 
necessities, must, pelican like, be supplied from our own personal resources. 
There is a self knowledge, a self government, and a self education, that 
must be carried on simultaneously with that of the pupils : and he who 
never looks within for the cause of an evil, the outward manifestation of 
which may be in the child, will often look in vain. Depend upon it, it 
was wilh no mean significance that one of the wisest sages and teachers of 
antiquity adopted ti^e motto, "know thyself," as that to be learned 
at the very portal of his academy. The first step of a teacher in the 
correction of much that is wrong in his charge, should be toward the 
inner chamber of his own mind. I speak now not so much of those habits 
which all men ou^fht to cultivate, — ^the great moral duties of righteousness, 
temperance, and truth; but the minor shades of character, those which 
constitute the courtesies and amenities of life — those minor intellectual ha- 
bits by which the power is attained to represent truth in an inviting and 
faithful form. These are of no small value in the discharge of school duties. 

We have shown then, that mind in all its vastness of power and almost 
infinity of characteristics, is both the material to be acted upon as well as 
the operator in all educational work. 

I have dwelt thus frdly upon this part of my subject because most strangely 
and most mischievously, it has been too much lost sight of, not only by the 
powers that be in educational matters, but also by ourselves. Our Normal 
Colleges propound systems and we adopt them ; our school authorities get 
an educational rule and measure our work by feet and inches of techni- 
calities. Nay, even the most powerful educational body in the kingdom, 
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H.M. Committee of Council qn Education, recognise little beyond educa- 
tional tools and appliances, at least in estimating and rewarding the operators. 
It is necessary therefore that we, who have entered into the meaning of 
that saying, "the life is more than meat and the body ihanraimeni,** should 
lift up our voices decidedly, unitedly, yet respectfully, and say, that just 
as the skilled artisan, whose works for many years have borne witness to 
his proficiency in his calling, would, with surprise, if not indignation, refuse 
to be estimated by the condition of his tools : or, as the veteran would scorn 
the proposal to be ranked only according to the condition of his accoutre- 
ments or his skill in driU, so we, who have long done battle with ignorance 
and vice, who have m£ide it our study to know the " child-man " upon 
whom we operate, refuse to be judged in our profession by the accidental 
subjects taught, to the exclusion of the higher and essential qualifications 
of our calling. 

The history of education teaches, I think, the same lesson ; namely, that 
educational progress must depend upon the amount of observation and study 
devoted to tiie science of mind, and that of education as its practical isstie. 
How little progress has been made here. We have had systems, methods, 
organizations, model schools, and developed results enough, but many of 
these, like our fashions in dress, have passed away. And why ? For this 
simple reason, they were in large part adaptations founded upon conditions 
of humanity not in themselves normal and primary. One may well be 
struck at the paucity of great educational inventors. 

Aristotie taught his pupil and the world !the value of observation as the 
basis of all human knowledge, and with this step the world rested for gene- 
rations; nay, in some after periods even this appeared to be forgotten. 
Again, our countryman Bacon arose and taught, not only the value of obser- 
vation as the basis of all scientific knowledge, but also how to make true in- 
ductions fix)m observed facts; and for this great step as an edttcator, although 
he may be condemned as a judge, and well nigh forgotten as a legislator, 
yet, for this he has become immortal, and we pay him daily praise and homage. 

The absence of this higher view of our subject has also a number of mis- 
chievous practical developments which it behoves us combinedly to do what 
we can to dispel. 

Here, however, allow me to pay a well earned tribute to the amateur and 
professional teachers in many of our Eagged Schools and Eeformatories. 

These, from the necessity of the case, were forced to rely upon something 
other than system and text-books : and, looking a httie into the nature of 
the animal to be dealt with, found out, like Eva, that, so soon as they came 
to know what was within even a Topsy, there was a witness even there 
that responsed to the touch of love, trust, and truth. And thus our John 
Pounds, Andrew Walkers, and others have thought that the study of these 
lost ones, all begrimed with dirt, polluted by vice, foul with sin, neither 
beneath nor beside their calling ; and the country owes to such a debt of 
gratitude that this generation is Httie likely to understand, much less to 
repay. Some may be disposed to laugh at my calling such as these philo- 
sophical educators, but in face of all the authorities of all the Training Col- 
leges in England, I would repeat that, while the general mass of our educators 
had fallen into practices only too much akin to tiie labours of the schoolmen 
of the middle ages described so faithfully as employed in 

" Dropping buckets into empty weUs, 
And growing old in drawing nothing up," 
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these men brought us back to the wholesome startiiig point of, — " Know 
your customer Jirst, and then deal with him according to hie nature J^ And 
I would fain encourage myself and you to maintain this as the stand-point 
of our educational operations. It may do little or nothing towards obtain- 
ing a so called " Teacher's Certificate of Merit," but it will give you a far 
higher and better diploma — ^it will aid you in obtaining that deep insight 
into the mechanism of minds that will enable you to do something in imi- 
tation of our great national Poet-Teacher, and which he has thus put into 
the mouth of Hamlet : — ** He knew our stops, and sounded us horn our 
lowest note to the top of our compass, playing upon us as easily as upon a 
pipe." 

We need, then, mutual support and encouragement to keep both our 
subjects and methods up to a just standard of what we beHeve to be right 
and fitting, according to the condition and circumstances of those with whom 
we have to deal. 

I speak throughout as recognising the teacher's personal responsibility y and 
not as though he were the mere agent of others. This I do advisedly, be- 
cause it appears to me it must he so from the considerations already advanced. 
The teacher who is the mere agent, ceases to be the tbaoheb, and is imtrue 
to his calling in its highest and most legitimate sense. Such an one may 
be perfect as a machine, but if receiving motive power from others, can be 
but the '' school drudge," and not the teacher. Picture to yourselves Sam- 
son, shorn of his locks and his eyes closed in darkness, '' grinding in his 
prison house," — oh how wearily! — ^and you have, methmks, no unfair 
representation of the labour of one engaged outwardly m the work of edu- 
cation, but unable to act up to his moral convictions and impulses as a 
teacher. 

To Btmi up this part of my subject, I say, that we, as a profession, should 
form ourselves into an organized body, for the following reasons : — ^First. 
Because the science of education, based as it is upon the study of mind, is so 
wide and deep as to call for the collective experience and power of aU to 
insure success and advance. Second. That all practical improvements must 
of necessity arise from experience, which alone can be made generally avail- 
able by systematic inter-commumon. Third. To dispel many existing felse 
views on education, and generally to maintain in the public mind sound 
opinions on this subject. Pourth. To maintain, by mutual counsel, a healthy 
and correct action amongst ourselves. Fifth. To increase facilities for using 
existing appliances, such as gardens, museums, &c. for educational purposes. 

I pass on to notice slightly the bearing of my subject upon ourselves as 
educational workers. This is so well recognised practically, that in 
multitudes of cases where no motive but that which is personal obtains, we 
find that it is deemed sufficient. Scarcely a calling but has some weU and 
generally appreciated union amongst its members. 

I will make neither comparison nor contrast, but simply state one or two 
facts. The licensed victuallers of this kindom ha/oe an organization of their 
body, almost universally acknowledged and supported. They have an 
asylum for their aged and infirm, as well as for the widows of decayed 
members; they have schools to board, lodge, clothe, and educate their 
&therless children ; their interests are represented in our legislature ; and 
they are consulted on, and have a voice in, aU matters affecting their in- 
terests. Now I ask, seriously, deliberately, and feelingly, — ^How many of 
these have you ? 
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Again, a teacher, from the nature of the duties performed, has a peculiar 
need of the sympathy of the enlightened and good. 

Shut up, as he is, for many hours daily, with those as it were dependant 
upon him for mental support, he retires daily in a state of physical and 
mental, and in some sense, moral exhaustion, (which nothing hut actual 
experience can understand) : offcen the physical powers and senses refuse to 
seek for such recreation as hooks ajQTord ; what fiien is needed more than 
the cheerful voice, whispering, it may he, to a well nigh desponding heart, 
of some past source of satisfaction or ground of future hope ; or, it may be 
the earnest conyersation of one, who, well skilled in some department of 
science or art is in his turn pouring into the mind of him who erst was the 
Teacher, some new application of science, or the result of some ohsexration 
abroad on the wide field of nature. 

Let me not be misunderstood ; we seek for no mere word expression of 
interest, which only excites tiie pity of those who are worthy of the 
reality, of which it is but a poor counterfeit : and much less do we desire 
the condescending interest of the superciliously patronising, who, in the 
superaboundings of their humility will even deign on special occasions to 
notice "our schoolmaster." What we want is the warm and earnest per- 
sonal interest in the work founded on a right appreciation of its real worth. 
Such there are, (and we are glad to know that H. M. Inspectors of Schools 
are of the number,) and with no small degree of pride and esteem we revere 
them for their noble adhesion to a cause so little heeded by our mammon 
devotees, but so near to our hearts. But few words escape our lips, if 
uttered they might sound like flattery, or be thought mere lip service, yet 
such friends of education and the educator, are neither unvalued nor 
unblest. 

But it may be thought by some that in thus asking for sympathy I am 
exposing myself and my brethren to the charge of almost feminine weak- 
ness. It may be said, every man, whether engaged in manual labour, trade, 
or a profession, must necessarily meet with difficulties, disappointments, and 
even defeats. This formed, or should have formed, part of the balance sheet 
he made out when he summed up the cost and betook himself to his adopted 
course of life. True, so far as the troubles and difficulties of our caUing 
are necessary, should we, without a word of complaint, struggle with 
them, and glory that we are engaged in a work that demands no efforts 
short of an entire heart and life devotion. That duty which a man may 
perform without a struggle, is one which the world can easily dispense 
with, and such as will never enable its doer to look back from the end 
of his career and say with the noble minded apostie — ''I have fought 
a good fight." 

But it may be asked. How can any systematic co-operation aid in bringing 
about any such result ? I answer that some of the indifference shown in 
the cause of education has arisen from the absence of information, or the 
prevalence of wrong opinions thereupon. 

Now it is well known, and by practice fully admitted, that by collective 
action right views are most efiectually disseminated. Public opinion here- 
upon must be formed, and to do that our united influence is necessary. 
Here, the advanced men of the profession may, by their position with the 
public and their influence upon their brethren, do much to correct the 
existing evils and prepare the way for more effective operation. 
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In such a union as I propose, we want as much the scholastic learning 
and high mental culture of our universities and grammar schools as we do 
the more humhle, though not less essential, knowledge of the teachers of 
our common puhlic schools. Each has a sphere of operation, differing, it 
may be, in outward circumstances, yet identical in all essentials ; demanding 
first and primarily a self knowledge, together with that of humanity at 
large, both as given in the universal history of our race or of psychological 
science. 

I am aware that there are those who will treat such a proposal with sur- 
prise, if not contempt. Already I hear them exclaim, — '' what ! our uni- 
versity wranglers and prizemen, our doctors of divinity and masters of arts, 
our men covered thi(^ with honours, form an alliance with common 
Britishers and Nationals !" Calmly I reply, " Yes. If they! are teachers, 
so let it be." "Nay more, so it mtut be, ere the great educational question is 
settled. Your association must recognise education in its length and 
breadth, and doing so, there will be fitting spheres for all. 

And here allow me to notice a fact, bearing upon this part of my argu- 
ment. I refer to that most important and valuable step taken by H. M. 
Council of Education, known as the Pupil Teacher System, and which we 
as teachers hailed with delight. We saw in it the germ of future advance. 
It promised improved schools, and higher work in those schools. 

Thousands of young persons have been introduced into a profession 
honourable and respectable, if not highly remunerative ; and so far as the 
Council of Education, and I fear I must also add, the public are concerned, 
there ends the matter. All agree it has worked well. The schools have 
improved, and a body of regularly trained teachers has been created. The 
Coimcil proposed the scheme, and successive Parliaments have voted the 
necessary grants. And we, as educators, would not be behind the very 
foremost in according all praise for the wisdom and liberality so far shown. 

But how stands the matter with regard to the body of teachers themselves ? 
In every department of labour requiring preparatory training, it is re- 
cognised that the onus, responsibility, and it may be the pecuniary advan- 
tage of initiating others into the art and mystery of the calling, rests with 
the existing body of professional men engaged. Kow in the case in hand, 
we have trained our fiiture teachers by fiiousands, and have given all 
possible facilities whereby the best and most lucrative posts may be filled 
by these our trained pupils. 

This then we have done, while we received the highest compliment ever 
yet paid to any body of men within the range of my knowledge, namely, 
that in propounding and carrying out this large scheme, it was felt by those 
wcU read in their £iowledge of mankind, that they had to do with men 
whose patriotism and devotion was such, that the personal question of 
interest would never appear by virtue of the greater question of national 
good, 

I own, therefore, that in asking you to form an association, at once wide 
and powerM, I look forward to it as likely to exert an outward influence 
upon society and its aspect toward us as educators, as well as an inward 
influence upon ourselves, tending to prepare and elevate us, so as to make 
us more efficient and worthy agents in so noble a calling. 

THOMAS TURNER. 
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MENSUBATION AS All INTRODUCTION TO MATHEMATICAL 

SCIENCE. 

OME time ago the Society of Arts bestowed a prize for the manTifacture 
of a cheap and good set of mathematical instruments for the use of 
schools : but it is doubtful whether the advantage thus conferred 
upon our educational establishments has, as yet, been ayailed of to 
any great extent, nay eyen, whether it is appreciated at anything at 
all near the amount that might fairly have been anticipated from its 
value as an educational aid. 

The anxiety which nowadays exists universally amongst teachers to 
push forward their pupils as rapidly as possible into the higher departments 
of mathematics, has in £Eict led to tiLe almost total abandonment of practical 
mensuration as a separate and independent study; and indeed a high authority 
(Penny Cyclopaedia) defines mensuration, as ** the name given to a branch 
of the application of arithmetic to geometry, which shows how to find any 
dimension of a figure, or its area, or surface, or solidity, &c. by means of the 
most simple measures which the case will admit of. "We need hardly say 
that a complete treatise on this science would involve every branch of 
mathematical science." Tables are then given of recondite trigonometrical 
and other formula for solving the most commonplace problems, the very 
sight of which m a popular work would be sufficient to deter almost any 
person, who is not an expert mathematician, from enteriug on the subject 
at all. 

Surely, mensuration proper, iustead of thus being represented as a difficult 
science, ought rather to be defined simply as the art of measuring, which of 
course implies the use of instruments, but without any assistance whatever 
from mathematical calculation. An immense number of very usefrd problems 
have been, in all ages, and continue to be, solved with sufficient accuracy for 
ordinary purposes in tiiis way; while being within the scope of the humblest 
intellect, hundreds of thousands, incapable of being taught to understand for 
any useful purpose the intricacies of algebra, trigonometry, or the Differential 
Calculus, might carry with them from school an art of the utmost importance 
in every department of life. Moreover, mensuration being in its very nature 
a most attractive and interesting study for boys, they would not fail to 
become practically acquainted with the principal relations of lines, surfaces, 
angles, &c. which would result in a far greater proportion of our youth, 
than hitherto, beiug prepared to undertake with success the study of pure 
geometry and the higher mathematics. 

In fact, mensuration by scale and compasses is the natural preliminary to 
the study of mathematics, and those instruments should be as familiar to 
the school boy as are the pen and pencil. To defer, as is usually done, the 
use of a case of instruments until geometry, logarithms, and trigonometry 
are learned, is about as wise as to put off the practice of the elementasy rules 
of arithmetic until the algebraical theory of numbers, scales of notation, &c. 
can be comprehended by the tyro. It is also unquestionable that practice 
in drawing lines by scale, and at definite angles, induces a habit of neatness 
and accuracy which is invaluable for its own sake, not to mention its im- 
portance to the draughtsman, in architecture, civil and military engineering, 
navigation, &c. 
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The experienced teacher needs not to be informed that knowledge should 
precede definition, at least as a general rule. A child knows what a man, 
a sheep, or a tree is, before perhaps he has learned even their names. He is 
also acquainted with letters, words, syllables, and sentences, before he is 
taught their grammatical definitions. There can be no sound reason why 
geometrical figures and scientific investigations should be made exceptions 
to this principle. Nevertheless it is the prevailing custom to defer ac- 
quain t ance with the nature and properties of lines, angles, triangles, &c. 
until the " Elements of Euclid " are commenced ; while the neglect of the 
educational axiom, "Proceed from the known to tiie unknown," is probably 
the chief reason why the Differential Calculus proves such a bugbear to 
students, and consequently so few persevere in the study of so valuable a 
science. The Cambridge writers, especially, appear to disdain giving pre- 
liminary explanations in clear untechnical language, and are accordingly 
compelled to baidk the curiosity of the inquiring student with such vague 
and nnsatisfitctory illustrations as the following, extracted from Professor 
Hall's well known treatise : — " It will now be natural for the student to 
inquire what is the object to be attained by finding the differential co- 
efficient, but it will be difficult at present to give a completely satisfactory 
answer to the inquiry, without introducing subjects with which he can have 
no acquain t ance. Lacroix says — * II serait fort difficile d'expliquer claire- 
ment la nature du Calcul diff^rentiel k oenx qui n'en ont pas les premieres 
notions.' Yet perhaps he may be told, that if y be the ordinate and x the 

abscissa of a curve, ^ is the trigonometrical tangent of the angle which the 

dx 

tangent makes with the axis of x ; that if « be the area of the same curve, 

du 

j~= y: an equation by which hereafter the area of the curve may be found. 

da 
Again, if 8 represent the space described by a point in a time ty that -^ re- 

dt 
presents the velocity fvj with which at the end of that time the point is 

moving, and ~ the force which either accelerates or retards the point's 
motion. And again, Mv=^ffxJ be an equation admitting of maximum 

or minimum values, that y will fiimish an equation, by which the values of 

dx 

x that make u a maximum or minimum may be found. And lastly, if 

u =fCxJ = be an algebraical equation of which the roots are a, h, c, &c. 

dt£ 
then ~- = will give the limiting equation, the knowledge of the roots of 

which is so useful in determining the roots of the original equation." This 
passage would lead one to suppose that the learned professor was unac- 
quainted with the fact, that tiiere is scarcely, if at all, any operation in the 
Calculus, of which the nature and object are incapable of being made plain, 
with the aid of scale and compasses, totally independent of trigonometrical 
or algebraical ccdculation or symbols. But this is digression. We trust, 
however, to have an opportunity of treating expressly on this point on a 
fotoie occasion. 

The reader will already have perceived that a course of mensuration, such 
as is here recommended, is widely different from what is given in ordinary 
treatises on the subject. The learner should be made acquainted with the 
utmost limits of accuracy attainable by the use of his scale and compasses ; 

2b 
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and when he is capable, by the tracing of the necessary lines, to make an 
approximate estimate of the height or distance of a house or tree, and can 
clearly comprehend the principle on which the distances and magnitudes of 
the sun, moon, and planets are discovered, it will be time enough to in- 
struct him in the application of arithmetical and trigonometrical calcu- 
lations ; of the importance of which, in supplying instrumental deficiency^ 
he will then be fully sensible. It is intended to furnish, in the next 
number, some easy examples and exercises, suitable for beginners, by way 
ofniustration. 




OFFICIAL REPOETS ON REFOBMATOMES. 

N interesting volume of Beports has just been issued by the Com- 
mittee of Council, on Eeformatories and Union Schools. Four of 
H. M. Inspectors specially employed in the superintendence of 
these Schools, have reported with more or less fdlness upon the 
former, and extracts are subjoined such as will serve to show the ge- 
neral character of the views which their respective experience and 
observation have led these gentlemen to form in their separate 
districts, not only on the existing state of Beformatories, but on their prac- 
tical bearing, and on the improvements desirable in their future organization 
and managememt. They are given seriatim. 

I. Fbom Ms. Txtpnsll's Bjspobt, Inspxctob of the Metsopolitaii 

DiSTBICT. 

a. Pauper and Criminal Children should he treated separately. — The treat- 
ment of those children who are simply destitute must be essentialLy different 
from those who are criminal, and I believe that the distinction to be observed 
in training these two classes is now pretty generally admitted. The dis- 
tinction exists in this, that, as wide experience shows, simply destitute 
children may be educated in masses, and congregated in krge schools ; while 
children thoroughly abandoned and vicious can only be satisfactorily educa- 
ted on the family system, in small schools. This principle is now so well 
understood that I find it carried into Ml operation in nearly all the refuges 
and reformatories which I have visited. 

h. Family System recommended. — '< There is one admirably designed ' So- 
ciety for the Bescue of Young Women and Children,' that proceeds system- 
atically in founding smaU reformatory schools in different parts of London. 
Its method is to select an ordinary small house, and to place in it a limited 
number, not exceeding that of a good sized &mily, under the care of a man 
and his wife,'whose object will be to gain the affection of those placed under 
their charge, and, by persevering kindness and family discipline, to endea- 
vour to be instrumental in their reformation. I have visited foiv of the 
establishments thus set up, and in each case the whole of the arrangements 
appear to me extremely well designed to infuse new hearts and christian 
principles into the unhappy girls who have become inmates. The building, 
in each case, differs in nothmg from any other house in the row, and contains 
from fifteen to twenty girls, presided over by a matron who is responsible 
for everything. I believe that much of the success depends upon thus 
concentrating responsibility on a single head ; and as, in every case I made 
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xrdnute inquiries of what becomes of the inmates when they leave, I was 
presented with most satisfactory proofs that a real reformation had in nearly 
every case been brought about. 

c. Increased Coat no Loss, — ^At first sight it may appear that this plan 
of founding small separate establishments would involve a great expense. 
Xf, however, it is more successful than any other, and I believe it to be so, 
in reforming the inmates, the increased expense is a very secondary con- 
sideration. The advantage to the general community in turning a single 
criminal into an honest person, taking even the low money view of the case, 
cannot be less than £100. But, on looking into and comparing the accounts 
of large and small establishments, I cannot find that the former have really 
any advantage in the point of cost. Any small house will answer on the 
** family home" system, and thus the vast expense which always attends 
the building a school, or adapting old buildings, is saved. The expense is 
of course represented by so much rent, but this I do not find, on comparison, 
to exceed the interest of the money laid out on ordinary school buildings 
where the children are lodged. Thus the rent paid for the '* Hampstead 
Family Home " — a model of such establishment^ — ^which contains twenty 
inmates, presided over by a matron, is £46 per annum, or an average of 
£2. 6s. per head. 

d. Moral liraining. — ^In all such establishments, if the head is weU 
selected, education in its highest sense may be imparted. The inmates 
may be trained in morals or behaviour, and in industry, to a very high 
point ; in fact they may be made good Christians and good workers. These 
results may seem to include all that could be wished, but I cannot help 
tliiTiTn'ng ijiat the good seed thus sown would be more firmly rooted, and 
less Hable to decay ia fiiture years, if a little more intellectiutl instruction 
were imparted. The head of such an establishment, by his or her example 
and conversation and manners, educates highly, but seems rarely to possess 
in addition the art of a good teacher, and hence I would suggest whether 
an improvement might not ensue by the engagement of a trained teacher^ 
to come daily for a couple of hours, to instruct the inmates in ordinary 
school subjects. The expense would not be great; the superior, often 
overworked, would be somewhat relieved ; and what seems to me a small 
defect in these institutions would be remedied. 

e. School subjects to be tatt^ht — ^Lest it should be supposed that I am 
advocating any extravagant scheme of instruction, I will briefly explain to 
what extent I would have the teaching to proceed in such schools. I need 
not insist on the necessity of a weU grounded knowledge of the doctrines of 
Christiamty, as there caai be no controyersy on each a point. In arith- 
metic, the pupils should be able to make up accounts and cast up shop bills 
with facility. In writing, they should be able to write a small hand 
readily, and to express themselves without dif&culty, and especially they 
should be able to write letters. The utility of the requirement in 
arithmetic wiU be evident, but the power of writing with ease is of still 
greater importance. Children of this- low origin have rarely any Mends in 
tiieir own rank, or among their relations, or such as they have, ought to be 
avoided. The habit of corresponding with a respectable person, like the 
teacher of the school where they have been educated, is found to be one of 
the best supports of good conduct, and the strongest preservative against 
Mling into evil courses. * * * The practice of writing English with 
£acili^ ought to be enforced in every poor school and reformatory. 
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/. Industrial Draining. — ^In refugee for girls the almost inyariable 
practice is to prepare them for household service ; but, where boys are ad- 
mitted, the question of what work they shall be employed upon is not of bo 
easy a solution. On perusing a great number of reports fiom different 
London institutions, I find that those who have obviously paid the deepest 
attention to the subject have come to the same conclusion to which I had 
previously arrived from inspecting the large London pauper schools. This 
conclusion is well expressed in the following resolution passed at the last 
public meeting of the " Belvidere Crescent Reformatory," — ^an establishment 
worthy of all praise : — " That it is of less consequence to prepare the inmates 
of a town reformatory for any special occupation which they are hereafkeor 
to pursue, than to train them to habits of industry upon some uniform system 
wMch shall be most profitable to the institution." I had long ago observed 
that the children from pauper schools did not usually betake themselves to 
the occupations in which tiiey had been specially instructed, and that, in 
industry, as in intellectual education, the right policy is, not to educate for 
special pursuits, but, to give such a development to the various powers of 
mind and body as shall enable a youth to turn his talents to account in 
whatever situation he may be placed. Mr. M. D. Kill and Mr. R. Hall, 
the Recorders of Birmingham and Doncaster, than whom none can be better 
qualified to give opinions on this matter, both concur in this view ; the 
former remarking, — '' during a pretty long experience of Hfe, it has often 
occurred to me to observe how quickly one who brings to the contest a 
general development of his powers overcomes an antagonist greatiy superior 
to him at first in his acquaintance and ^uniliarity with the particular subject 
of their conflict." In agricultural refriges, situated in the country, and 
filled with country youths, possibly it may be advantageous to bring up the 
inmates as husbandmen,— especially as such a training admirably fits them 
for the colonies ; but for town youths, unless they are intended for a colonial 
Hfe, I do not think that agricultural employment is best fitted. 

g. Common School Children do not attend^Etagged Sohooh* — ^I had antici- 
pated, when the Miuute of 2 June was first brought into operation, that 
some ordinary parish schools might be turned into feeding schools, with 
the view of participating in the large pecmdaiy benefits held out under 
that Minute. I am bound to say that, hitherto, I have not visited any 
establishment under that Minute which does not entirely consist of the 
criminal or abandoned children who are alone contemplated by it. The 
money distributed under the Minute is so large, that I think it would be 
unfoir to charge the public funds as heavily in favour of any other than 
this particular class of children. But, as I believe that most of the children 
who are benefited by it are saved from a life of crime, this peculiar dis- 
bursement of the educational grant frdfils the requirements of humanity as 
well as of economy. 

II. Feom Mb. Bowyes's Refokt, Insfectos of the Easijceket aitd 

MXDIAND DiSTBICT. 

a. Difficulty of forming a correct opinion on 0^ state of a reformatory. — ISo 
opinion relative to the actual work of reformation eiSscted in any of l^ese 
establishments can be much more than a conjecture, if grounded scdely on 
the impression produced in the minds of the Inspectors. The instruction, 
both religious and secular, the industrial trainings the general management 
of the institution, may be outwardly unexceptionable. The dicers may ap- 
pear exemplary in their moral ^uaMcatioits and devotedn^ss to.theictdiities^ 
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and yet it is obvious to any person who has noted the tendency exhibited 
l>y all institations^ and especially those whose objects are the highest, to 
oonceal their shortcomings, and to appear all the more perfect the less they 
are conscious of being so, that aU those fair appearances may possibly corer 
a far different reality. 

h. Moral Training all important — ^The moral agencies of the school are 
all important, and me positive instruction and training imparted to the 
cMldren can. only be considered free from danger to society on the assump- 
tion that those moral agencies have triumphed, and converted vicious into 
virtuous natures. Should this assumption not prove correct, the only result 
of the education imparted in a reformatory will be to expand and invigorate 
the intellects, and extend the knowledge of the dangerous classes. To 
-watch the involuntary, and generally momentary, worfings of the counte- 
nance, which betray the real mind within, or the more permanent marks 
impressed on it by previous habits of thought and action still rooted in the 
character, and thus to discover to what extent the moral agencies of the 
school have succeeded in the work of reformation, must be tiie Inspector's 
princdpal object while apparently occupied in ascertaining what the inmates 
have been taught, and how they have been trained to industry. Now this 
is no easy task under any circumstances, but its difficulty is greatly increased 
when the minds to be probed are those of children and youths whose pre- 
Tions Uvea have train^ them to oommand their counteLices, and mould 
them to any expressi<»i which may suit liieir purpose, and who are bent 
upon making a fEivourable impression on the €k>vemment Inspector, and on 
the members of the committee present at the examination. It is, conse- 
quently impossible to place implicit confidence in favourable impressions^ 
tiioogh a real feeling of shame and religion may often be read in the coun- 
tenances of many of the yoimger inmates. Where, on the other hand, the 
result of the inspection leaves an imfavourable impression, greater i^Hance 
may be placed on its correctness ; as whatever blemi^es may appear must 
have been involuntarily betrayed. If the characteristic expression of the 
criminal elass is still perc^ved to pierce in momentary gleams through the 
staid and demure countenance, it may eonEdently be concluded that no real 
reformation has been effected. 

e. Difficulty of reforming JuveniU Criminals somewhat underrated. — ^I am, 
however, very far from doubting the possibility of reforming a considerable 
proportion of our juvenile criminals. This has been established beyond 
controversy, both in England and on the Continent. But I am inclined to 
think that the difficulty of the undertaking has been somewhat underrated 
by many of the promoters of reformatories. There is no doubt that these 
institutions will, even if imperfectly conducted, effect a considerable amount 
of good. A large proportion of the juvenile criminals are children who 
have been impelled by want, persuasion, evil example, or even thoughtiess- 
ness, to commit petty larcenies, which, had their perpetrators belonged to 
the middle and upper classes, would have been visited only with domestic 
correction, But their dispositions are not reaUy worse than tiiose of most 
ohildien ; and the mere refrige afforded to them by the reformatory from 
the temptations which occasioned their Ml, together with the regular life 
they lead in it, the rdigious and secular instruction, the industrial training 
it affbrdsthem, and ihe employment which the benevolent care of the 
manageiv pixwures for them when they leave it,, can hardly £eu1 to render 
^keak reiE^peotable membeiB of society. This resRilt, however,. M\b far 
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below the object which the promoters of reformatories have in view, and 
the expectations which induced the country to support them by annual 
grants of the public money. The great social evil which has called the re- 
formatory movement into existence, and the removal of which forms its 
principle aim, is a class of children who are bom, bred, and trained to 
crime as to the calling by which they are to live. They are the rising 
generation of the caste of professional criminals, whom society does not 
know how to reform, can no longer banish, and dares not exterminate. It 
seems to be believed that the young of this caste can be converted into 
average, and even exemplary, members of society by daily instruction in 
Scripture, reading, writing, arithmetic, regular hours of work, a life of de- 
cent seclusion, and morning and evening prayers, read by the superintend- 
ent or the chaplain ; all tMs administered by the watch&l care of a steady 
respectable man, practically acquainted with agriculture and some other 
trade, while his equally steady and respectable wife performs the duties of 
matron. This b^ef is sorely at yariaaSe with both theory and experience. 

d. Qualities required in the master, — ^It requires, in him who would suc- 
cessfdlly undertake it, the exercise of the same faculties of the mind as 
have been employed for the purposes of corruption ; and others beside of a 
far higher and purer character. It calls for a sagacity as unerring, a skUL 
as consummate, a zeal as ardent, and a knowledge of human nature far 
more profound. It calls, farther, for the rarest qualities of the soul ; entire 
forgetfcdness of self, singleness of mind, simplicity, and that compassionate 
love which is not an amiable weakness, but a power, strengthening and 
animating all the other faxiulties, and working irresistibly by sympathy on 
the hearts of those towards whom it is directed. Kor is this theory uncon- 
firmed by experience. I need only mention, in support of my assertion, 
the Mettray and Euysselede Institutions, the Eauhe Haus, the Bed TTill 
and Hardwick reformatories." * * * i g}iall confine myself to stating 
my conviction that this source of supply is not one that is open to us. 
Some means must, however, be devised to obtain a sufficient number of 
men qualified for this arduous and important work ; for on this depends 
the success of the undertaking. Without them all the money expended on 
reformatories, and all the care bestowed on them, will be thrown away. 

e. Jjvrge JRe/ormatories recommended, — 1. Instead of attempting to create 
a supply of suitable teachers, suficient for a considerable number of small 
reformatories, by any artificial stimulus, the demand might be rendered 
proportionate to the supply by consolidating the present large number of 
small reformatories into a lesser number of large ones. 

From this reflection springs another : — 

2. These large reformatories might be made the means of training a staff 
of teachers, by incorporating with each of them a training college organized 
with an especial view to the work for which the students are intended. 

It appears to me that these two ideas embrace the only satisfactory 
solution of the problem. 

/. Frabahle number of Juvenile Criminals for whom reformatories are 
required, — 1. I have attempted to foUow up this idea into its practi- 
cal application, but have been arrested in limine by the impossibility 
of forming a correct estimate of the nimiber of children in England and 
Wales for whom reformatory education is required. The tabular statement 
of the number of criminal offenders issued by the Home Office affords no 
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means of obtaining this infonnationy as it does not state the ages of the 
criminals ; and I have not been able to obtain any reliable statistics £ix>ni 
other sources. The only fact which I can state with confidence is, the 
number of juvenile ofEenders (aged sixteen years and under) committed sum- 
marily, or for trial. 

g. Probable Number of Reformatories, — ^We have a total of 13,000 children 
to be provided for in reformatories. This number would require 325 separate 
establishments, such as are now risimg all over the countiy, assuming them 
all to reach 40 inmates each, which appears to be almost universally the 
contemplated maximum. As each reformatory must have a superintendent 
and matron, a schoolmaster and assistant, the number of officers possessing 
peculiar and rare qualifications that society will be required to fiirnish will 
be 1,300. I am sensible that this calculation is a very^ rough one; but, 
making every reasonable abatement in it for possible over estimation, enough 
will remain to bear me out in saying that, how to procure a sufficient staff 
of competent officers constitutes the great difficulty which the reformatory 
movement, as at present directed, mil have to encounter. 

I win now suppose that these 325 small reformatories are consolidated, 
so that each should constitute 9k family, according to the organization adopted 
at the Mettray Eeformatory, and become a part of a larger establishment. 
Ten of them would form an aggregate of 400 children, living in ten distinct 
cottages grouped round a chapd, and governed by a superintendent and 
matron, four head schoolmasters, and twelve assistant t^hers. Thus it 
would require no more than thirty-two of these establishments to perform 
all the work of the 32^, which would occasion a saving of 293 superintend* 
ents and the same number of matrons. The number of head schoolmasters 
would be 128 instead of 325, showing a saving of 197. Against these 
savings there is only to be set a slight excess in the number of assistant 
teachers, namely 384 against 325. I need only point out the importance 
of this organization in a financial point of view. It is obvious that, while 
the salaries of the officers might be increased, the reduction of their number 
would occasion a very considerable saving, both to the public purse and to 
subscribers. 

h. Proposed reformatories considered as training institutions. — ^I now pro- 
ceed to consider the reformatory as a training institution for furnishing 
reformatory teachers. The superiority, in this point of view, of a large 
establishment, organized as above described, over die present small reform- 
atories of twenty-five, thirty, or forty inmates, is so evident that I hardly 
think it necessary to prove it. Instead of being cut off from all communi- 
cation with their fellow students, and confined to the society of an ordinary 
sapermtendent, his wife, and a schoolmaster, with occasional Tisits fio^ 
the visiting committee, he would be encouraged and strengthened by the 
so(nety of his fellow students ; and his character would be mouldea and 
disciplined by the control and example of his teachers, the watchfol care of 
the superintendent, collective lessons and discussions, the daily observation 
or exercise of the duties of his future calling, common prayer in the chapel, 
and the exhortations of the superintendent, if a clergyman, (which I would 
strongly recommend that he should be,) or of the chaplain. Thus, and thus 
alone, can he be frilly armed for the high and holy mission he aspires 
to. 

«. Right of State to control this Movement — I value as highly as any man 
the animation, the earnestness, and the manly tone of independence which 
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are developed by any popular movement for a good object ; but these advan- 
tages are purchased by a considerable sacrifice of forethought, comprehen- 
sivenessy and combination. It must however be remembered that voluntary 
action, vigorous and sanguine as it is, has not been able to carry out its 
object wifiioat assistance from the State, and that, consequently, its feelings 
of independence from central control should be considerably qualified by 
the consciousness of this fact. Were, indeed, the State to withdraw that 
assistance, very few of the existing reformatories could be supported; and 
as the lapse of time, together with the rise of other social movements^ will 
abate the interest now felt in the reformation of criminals, those institutions 
will inevitably become still more dependent on the public purse. It is 
difficult, therefore, even on purely financial grounds, to place any limit on 
the control which the State is bound to exercise over institutions thus 
sustained in ordel that the public money may not be unprofitably expended. 
But the claim of the State to exercise a higher infiuence over the work of 
reformation than that of a mere paymaster, rests upon hr higher grounds 
than these. Grime is as truly a national as a local evil, and to repress it 
has been always considered the first duty of the supreme power. The 
enforced abandonment of transportation has so greatly increased the difficulty 
of effectually performing that duty, that the adoption of preventive means, 
formerly considered to belong to the domain of individual action, has 
become a public question of pressing urgency. As the stream of crime can 
no longer be Averted to the antipodes, public safety requires that measures 
should be taken to cut it off at its source. This operation is too important 
to the whole country to be delegated to private benevolence and local 
authority. 

y. JEhil of failure, — ^The consequences that would result to the whole 
community from its failure are too serious to justify its being undertaken 
without that comprehensive view of its extent, and mature deliberation as 
to its execution, which can alone inspire a weU founded confidence of 
success. If, after a fall trial of the present tentative and desultory efforts^ 
it should be discovered that crime was as rife as ever, or even that it was 
only slightly and insufficientiy abated, the evil of such a consummation 
would not be limited by the extent of the failure. The confidence of the 
public in the efficacy of moral agencies for the extirpation of social cor- 
ruptions, which is the most hopeful characteristic of these times, would be 
rudely shaken, and a reaction would take place in favour of an increased 
severity of repression, as the only way of dealing with the dangerous classes. 
At the same time the face of the country would be so thickly studded with 
reformatory societies and reformatory institutions, fostered by the pecuniary 
assistance afforded to them by the State, that the introduction of a better 
oi^anization would be attended with far greater difficulties than it vnll 
have to encounter at present, when the ground is comparatively clear, and 
the pubKc in earnest on the subject. 

k. JExample offered hy Poor Lmo admtmstrafiw. — ^There is, fortunately, 
nothing novel in the combination of local action and ceaitral supervision for 
the attainment of important social reforms. The present admmistration of 
the Poor Law offers us, probably, the most perfect example of the way in 
which those two essential elements of weU-ordered liberty can be blended 
together, without either being absorbed in the other, and brought to bear, 
with compound force and entire success, upon one of the most menacing evils 
with which a nation can be afflicted. * * * 
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/. P<>t^^ ^ h$ given to Government to form unions for reformatory p 
— ^A similar power is equally essential to the execution of the plan „ ,^.,. ^ >^ . . ^ 
I venture to propose. I do not expect that many counties will voluntaril^Si*!,^ "% - ^ 
enter into combinations for the purpose of erecting a reformatory on the 
Mettray plan. Each county will set its ambition upon having a reforma- 
tory of its own, and will be predisposed to reject any proposals of union 
winch may come from neighbouring counties. But the authority of the 
legislature will bear down all opposition : and I cannot but believe that the 
fiill discussion which the whole question of the reformation of criminals 
must receive in Parliament before such a power is granted to the executive, 
will establish so conclusively the necessity of that power, that its exercise 
will meet with very general acceptance. The unions of counties, or parts 
of counties being thus formed, powers of inyestigation. and inspection 
analagous to those exercised by ilie Poor Law Inspectors might be conferred 
on the inspectors of reformatories ; but I do not think that these powers 
need be as extensive as in the former case. 

Ebou Mb. Bbowne's Eepobt, Insfectob of the ^Nobthebn Distbict. 

a. Question of justice to society, — These institutions might bear different 
names according to the different Ipoints of view whence they are regarded. 
With reference to the indivLduals who enter them, they might be justly 
called reformatories, but with reference to society rather boarding-schools. 
The boys are better off, I think, than in any pauper school, and subject to 
no greater restraint than ordinary school-boys, most of whom would probably 
not go to school if they were allowed a choice ill the matter. The children 
in reformatories are treated with the greatest kindness, real in every case, 
whether uniformly felt to be such or not ; ample opportunities of instruction 
and improvement are offered them, such as no others of their class can 
command from twelve or thirteen to seventeen or eighteen years of age, 
the period when the mind advances most rapidly and can profit most by 
education. 

I conceive that an education is practicable, really excellent, but not 
convertible into money as mechanical skiU is. If reformatories should be 
generally established, the treatment of children in them will soon be known 
to the criminal classes, and if great caution is not exerqised, it is possible 
that young persons may commit crime in order to render themselves eligible 
for admission. It is thus conceivable that crime may increase, although 
the number of individuals reformed may regularly increase, and, under such 
circumstances, society would not be a gainer but a loser by its own benevo- 
lence. The difficulties of the question are serious, but it seems to me that 
it should be considered, not on the ground of what it may be for the interest 
of society to do, but on the broad principle of justice to all classes, as the 
one least likely to mislead. If reformatories are expected to be efficient, 
and to deserve their name, fear cannot be made the rulmg motive of action ; 
if they are to have an influence on crime generally, they ought to be penal, 
and to deter by example. 

h. Difficulties in Management of Reformatories, — There are two difficulties 
inherent in the management of reformatories as at present constituted; in 
the first place, there is little or nothing about them to deter from crime ; 
and secondly the condition of young offenders admitted into them is most 
materially improved, as a direct consequence of the commission of crime. 
It is possible tikat reformatories might have a deterring effect if they were 
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limited exclusively to the Scotch islands, or the Isle of Man, as I conceive 
tbaf young criminals would generally feel a repugnance to quit their own 
neighbourhood, and to go to a considerable distance, apart from all their 
old associates. The total disruption of all such ties, however, would render 
their reformation more probable. It is well that they should have nothing 
to remind them of their previous career, and in producing this result 
distance exercises a natural influence. But I do not see at present how 
their treatment in reformatories can be materially altered. 

c. Should condition of any persons he improved in consequence of their 
crimes? — To the question, Is it just that the condition of any persons 
should be improved as a direct consequence of the commission of crime ? 
it might be answered that it is the duty of the State to make the people 
better ; but this principle has never been distinctly recognised, as far as 1 
know ; and if it were acknowledged it would involve most extensive obliga- 
tions, because prevention is better than cure, and the claim on society of 
those who are on the verge of crime, but have not committed it, is naturally 
prior to that of felons. The case of criminal children is essentially distinct 
from that of pauper children, who are seldom, if ever, personally respon- 
sible for their pauperism, as ragged children are seldom responsible for 
their rags ; but it cannot be deni^ that the criminal child, notwithstanding 
all that may be said as to extenuating circumstances, has incurred some 
personal guilt ; many, in fact, have been repeatedly convicted, and after 
their first conviction must have known that they were doing wrong. 

d. Those who have not violated the law have theflrst claim on society. — Therefore, 
as it seems to me, children equally destitute, equally miserable, but who 
have not violated the law, have a better claim on society than the thieves, 
although I would not for a moment maintain that the claims of any ought 
to be disregarded. It may be said that young thieves prey upon society, 
and that those who cost most must be attended to first ; but such remarks, 
however accurate as to facts, are irrelevant when the question is one of 
justice. 

IV. Feom Mb. Stmoks's Speciai. Eepoet, Inspectob m the West 
Midland Coukties Ain) Wales. 

a. Sketch of the Reformatory Movement, — ^When public attention 
was a few years ago thoroughly attracted to the subject, meetings, 
conferences, and discussions ensued; but, as usually happens, general 
principles formed the staple of speeches, pamphlets, and denunciations. 
Tedious details of admitted evils occupied time and diverted attention, 
which would have been more profitably applied to the consideration 
of the best practical means of perfecting a better system. It was far 
too readily assumed that to rescue the juvenile ojQfender from the gaol, and 
to encircle him with the appliances of personal kindness in private asylums 
was suf&cient for his reformation ; and that thus to supersede penal juris- 
prudence was to ftdfil the requirements of society for the prevention of 
crime. The captivating facility of enlarging on experienced evils and the 
prospective fruits of benevolence, thrust the actual difficulties of the new 
enterprise out of sight ; and encouraged some excellent people to embark in 
the work with a very inadequate notion of the essential conditions of success. 
This resulted in shortcomings and disappointments, which a juster appre- 
ciation of the nature of the work, and more attention to the details of its 
organization, might easily have prevented. The peril of these premature 
attempts was soon increased by their number, and the consequent impossi- 
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bility of obtaining a due supply of masters and managers possessed of the 
pecidiar qualifications requisite for their difficult office. In some few cases 
this want was met by the singular devotion and exceptional aptness of the 
promoters of the new reformatories, who threw their earnest energies and 
inrarm hearts personally into the work, and became themselves the teachers 
and trainers of the little outcasts they collected in their schools ; enlightening 
them by their own high attainments, and reclaiming them by sympathy 
and enthusiasm. In such cases the effects were prompt and perfectly suc- 
cessful ; but they were necessarily rare ; and are already dimmished. * 
* * *, ♦ The existing reformatories may be looked npon simply as 
experiments, and nowise dealing with the whole of that section of children 
-who have committed crimes punishable by law ; whilst they scarcely touch 
that far larger group who belong to the vagabond class : and, however slight 
the moral distinction between them, are demarcated by the broad line drawn 
by the fact of conviction. 

h. Legislation for Cases of Crimimal and Quasi- Criminal Children, — 
Beginning ab imo, there are few more important labours for philanthropy, 
both public and private, than the reformation of the seed-class of future 
crime. 

It may be divided into two grand sections, which, I venture to submit, 
ought never to be blended in theory, or ^sed in practical treatment : — 

Class A.— Those who have been convicted of crimes. 

Class B. — ^Those who, not having been convicted, are vagrant, not 

properly cared for by parent or guardian, or otherwise liable to 

become criminal. 

It is needful to define this distinction. There is a class of offences which 
the law regards as crimes, and which are of a deeper dye than mere vagrancy 
or other petty offences ; thus, in legal terminology, the distinction is always 
made between felonies and misdemeanors. They form separate categories ; 
and whereas nearly aU of the latter class of offences were punishable by 
summary conviction, none of the former were until very recently; when 
statutes were at length passed giving magistrates the power of summarily 
convicting for aU larcenies committed by children, and fdso by adults where 
the property stolen is under the value of five shillings. ^Nevertheless, these 
are stiU felonies, and regarded strictly as crimes, * * * * I would 
not classify or treat children committed under such statutes as these, or for 
any mere acts of vagrancy, as children convicted of crimes. They would 
fall within Class B. Whether such children should be dealt with by being 
sent to certified industrial feeding schools, as Sir Stafford Korthcote's recent 
bill proposed, or to district union schools, I regard as a matter of minor 
moment; provided that schools be organized for the purpose, which is not 
yet the case. There may be little distinction between the vagrant or ill- 
cared for child and the present inmates of our workhouses, who are, in fact, 
greatly composed of that class already. But there is the strongest distinction 
between such children — to whom no moral culpability necessarily attaches, — 
and those who mak animo have committed crimes, no matter under what 
palliating circumstances. The one has actttallt become cbiminal, the 
OTHEB has not. The law has, from time immemorial, estabHshed, and the 
moral sense of society sanctions, such demarcation ; and I trust it may 
never be effaced. I would treat the children in Class B. as unfortunates 
who had erred without discernment, and those in Class A. as criminals, no 
matter with what extenuation, and as having broken the law by which 
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flooiety protects itself from wilfdl injuries to property and person, and which 
it THEBSFOBB ponishes. The philanthropy errs which ignores the principle 
and opposes the practice, of this law of penal justice. It is justice to tiie 
wrong doer — justice to those whom punishment may deter from crime — ^and 
justice to society at large whose persons and property it protects. 

e. The children should he sorted. — ^The great need, at present, is a prelim^ 
inary sifhing and sorting. In one of the reformatories I inspect, there are 
some boys noted as accomplished felons together with one whose sole known 
offence is that he swore at a donkey ! The inmates are — as will long be 
the case-— too promiscuously herded as to age and character. It is, there- 
fore, important not to increase this evil by any further delay in drawing 
the line rigorously between the convicted and the non- convicted. I would, 
therefore, earnestly recommend that children in Class A should always pass 
from imprisonment to reformatories and that those in Class B should never 
be imprisoned or sent to reformatories. I would segregate Class A wholly 
from Class E, but I would not, as far as treatment went, exclude Class £ 
either tram those schools (district or otherwise) to which paupers (indoor 
or outdoor) are now, or may hereafter be sent ; or from ragged industrial 
feeding schools. They are, I beg to repeat, of the same genus, nor do I 
apprehend any evil in blending, and regarding them as one class, equally 
distinct from the criminal Class A below them, and from the children in 
the common schools above them. I venture to submit that, while this 
classification is absolutely requisite, to adopt less would most injuriously 
obliterate distinctions which are essential to the moral interests of society. 

d. Joint Pend and Reformatory Building preferable to Gaol. — ^It is thus easy 
80 to organise the two departments that the entire distinctions between the 
preliminary penal and the reformatory stages may be preserved in the child's 
mind. The incidents of the two lives would in fact be as distinct as light 
and darkness. The first might be chiefly cellular and separate confinement 
on very low diet, for a certain number of days together, varied only by such 
hard labour as cells admit of, school instruction, and such exercise as health 
requires. In all cases where the judge or committing magistrates think fit^ 
there wiU also be the initiatory whipping which the law now inflicts, and 
which I apprehend it is not intended to abolish. The second stage would 
be nowise penal, but whoUy reformatory and industrial; the system bo 
arranged as to make the whole of the instruction and work rather a pleasure 
than a penalty. 

e. Importance of internal Discipline and Accommodation. — ^The means by 
which reformatories are to be started, their general organization, and the 
degree in which they shaU originate with individuals aided by Government, 
or be alike created and managed by the State, I deem points of &r less 
moment than the internal discipline of the establishment, and the practical 
manner in which the work is done. There are no short, cuts to the confidence 
of the public in this matter. That confidence, together with the ultimate 
success of the work, depends solely on the system of t^dning adopted, and 
to this vital point I beg leave to address the remainder of my remarks. 

I would premise that nearly all the remarks and suggestions that follow 
apply equally to certified industrial feeding schools and to reformatories. 

/. Buildings. — The inadequate notion of the requirements of reformatories 
is shown in the defective accommodation in respect to buildings. The 
belief that the rough homeliness of the house and offices selected for the 
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reformatory is a desideratum has, I thinks been carried too far in some 
cases which have come under my observation. It may not be always ne- 
cessary to go to the expense incurred at Eedhill, Parkhurst, or Mettray, but 
there are other establishments where there is neither space, ventilation, 
outlet, nor the necessary provisions for health or cleanliness. Insufficient 
dormitories are a main feature in this category of defects. I cannot 
express too strongly my conviction that, inasmuch as it is universally ad- 
mitted that it is at night that the mischief of contamination goes on, it is 
by the due arrangement and precautions of the dormitory that we must 
mainly apply preventives to tiie corruption of the more innocent by the 
more depraved, — the besetting peril of all reformatories, and the parent of 
many failures. In the first place, I deem it essential that there should be 
sufdcient space to admit of each bed being so partitioned off from the rest 
that no inmate can converse with or see his neighbours. A trusty warder 
should invariably sleep either' in the same room, or in a room which opens 
into the dormitory, with the means at all times of seeing, as well as hearing, 
what passes; for which purpose a light should be always burning in the 
dormitory. It will probably be said that these are stringent requirements, 
involving expense, and that they are not requisite, inasmuch as reformation 
proceeds very nicely without them. Now, in the first place, if there be 
sufficient space, there is no great expense in the partitions. It has been 
done at Kmgswood, near Bristol, at no great cost, and with good result. 
If there be not space, and if there be not fimds sufficient for such precautions, 
I would unhesitatingly say that no attempt should be made in such a case 
to establish a reformatory. K the funds are not attainable to provide the 
precautions whidi all experience has shown to be necessary to success, that 
is a good reason for abstauung from the enterprise, but a very bad excuse 
for dispensing with such precautions, and incurring the risk of worse evils 
than we cure. It is, moreover, quite premature to say that reformation 
goes on well. That is yet to be proved. If the various statistics of refor- 
mation are careftilly tested, and the accounts on which they rest subjected 
to rigorous examination, it will be found that the alleged successes are often 
extremely problematical, and that the utmost we can yet say of a system 
which embraces so many recently commenced reformatories is, that it must 
neither be hastily condemned nor accredited. It is upon its trial. Its 
establishment as a permanent instituticm, or its lapse among exploded ex- 
perimyents, depends, I am persuaded, wholly on the adoption or neglect of 
the practical means of success to which I am referring. 

g. Lahowr, — This is the back bone of reformation. No one can attach 
more weight than I do to the agencies of religion and kindness. They touch 
the heart and soften the asperities of a vicious nature, even if they fail to 
Christianise. But there must be a change of habit as well as of mind, and 
the change of habit mostly needed is from some kind of 'idleness to some 
kind of industry. We are dealing with a class whose vocation is labour; 
and whose vices #and virtues are infallibly connected with indolence or 
industry. There is no penitence either in man or lad who shirks hard 
work; nor is there any better evidence of the reality of the conversion 
of a criminal than the sweat of his brow. It beats all professions, how- 
ever well they sound. Toil is, moreover, a natural corrective of vice ; it 
taikeB it out of a man, gives him a taste of the dignity of independence, and 
shews him the way to secure it. I think that many reformatories fail in 
this chief requisite. 
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h. Moral training and conduct registers. — ^Moral training and religious 
teaching are all essential, but depend altogether on the teacher and on 
those who superintend the children. The most profound and unquestion- 
ably sound doctrine, the most regular reading and the clearest exposition 
of Holy Scripture, will be ineffectual, unless the teacher be himself imbued 
with its joyous spirit, and show it forth in his life, and talk and acts. No 
set rules will teach us how to Christianise, and that is the reason why so 
few can be found who are real reformatists ; for it is heart- work, and we 
cannot coin the gift of doing it. There is one great aid to any reformatory 
treatment, which however defective, that aid will supplement. I mean an 
exact and Mthful periodical register of the moral as well as industrial 
progress of the children. I would have registers of conduct kept in every 
reformatory, and full entries made at least every quarter ; made too, with 
overt care and as a serious and responsible thing ; managers and teachers 
consTilting over it; rewards, promotions, and censures flowing from it. 
And the school should know this. E£ich inmate should know what was 
registered of him. I incline to think that the rest should not, but on this 
point I imagine discretion would be best exercised by, and left to, the 
managers. Ancillary to such a quartei*ly record, there should be a weekly 
conduct-book. It might be thus classifled, — 1. Personal conduct ; 2. 
Obedience; 3. Industry; 4. School; with five qualifying letters to be 
inserted in these four columns, — G. good ; P. fair ; M. moderate ; I. in- 
different; S. bad. Bewards and promotions might also attach to these 
marks, to be systematized at the discretion of the managers. In addition 
to its obvious use in dealing with the children, such records keep the 
teachers on the qui vive, and alive to the necessity of incessant watchfril- 
ness. Besides the periodical entries, all special occasions for praise or 
blame should be noted. Each individual might be furnished with a small 
book, containing a transcript of entries about himself, taken frx)m the 
general register. Too little is thought of these landmarks of the reformatory 
work done in reformatories. Where such oversight exists, it results 
greatly from the original mistake, that juvenile offenders are errant angels, 
whom we have but to rescue from their associates, the gaol, and the erUel 
neglect of society, in order at once to reclaim by tenderness and seclusion. 
Mr. Bengough soon knew better ; but few like him went personally into 
the work, and dealt day by day with its rugged difficulties. It also befell 
the cause, that some of its ardent advocates were cruelly deceived and 
hoodwinked by men as managers on whom they had put boundless affiance. 
This profound delusion has passed away, but it has left an imduly light 
estimate of the depravity and cunning with which reformatists have to 
grapple, and of the pressing need of every appliance that can aid them in 
the toilsome task of reformation. It is worthy of remark how greatly such 
a system of full and faithful registering woidd facilitate efforts to get 
children into service. I place little reliance on the statistics of reformation. 
So far from taking 70, 75, or 80 per cent, as the real proportion of 
reclaimed criminal children, and unfairly measuring the efficiency of other 
less boasting schools thereby, I hope there is reasonable ground for believing 
that one-half the whole number of inmates are, — not really contrite and 
permanently reclaimed, — ^but so far practically convinced that honesty is 
their best policy, that they really will strive to be honest, and earn their 
own livelihood. If any school managers can conscientiously say that they 
are effecting this, they may take great joy and credit to themselves for as 
much success as any one really acquainted with the nature of juvenile 
mme can or will expect from them. 
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i. Larger Funds essentially needed. — I must take this occasion of expressing 
emphatically how much mischief has been done, and is still being done, 
l>y starvirig the physical conditions of success. This applies quite as much 
to staff as to building. I do not know any branch of public expenditure in 
'which excessive economy is likely to be more vitally injurious to the best 
interests of society, or in which a little liberality would be productive of 
more essential good. 

y. Rewards and Punishments. — The system of rewards and pimishments 
fittest for reformatories has been the subject of much discussion. I speak 
solely here of rewards and pimishments for conduct at the reformatory. 
I am a decided advocate for the mark system. I would give practical 
effect to the entries in the conduct-book. There are various ways of doing 
this. I prefer attaching a money value, to good marks, because apart from 
its other advantages aa a stimulus to good conduct, it affords at the same 
time an excellent mode of punishing bad conduct by the simple process of 
fines; or, in other words, deductions from the money gained by good 
conduct. When the former had prevailed so far over the latter as to leave 
nothing on the credit side, I should at once inflict corporal punishment, 
which should be of three grades. First, bread and water diet ; secondly, 
the ceU ; thirdly, flogging, in extreme cases only. It is absurd to say that 
this is buying and bribing good behaviour. What are all rewards but this 
in effect ? The money is the means of obtaining in nine cases out of ten 
the very reward which the objector would give in kind. It has, however, 
this great advantage, namely, that it may and often will encourage in the 
receiver a love of saving, which no presents, whether they be books, 
puddings, or jaunts, can effect.. 

h. School Instruction, — ^I regard this as the least important of all the 
elements of reformation. In the flrst place, no very high amount of 
instruction is possible consistently with the time and exhaustion demanded 
by the other requirements of the work. Now a slight amount of instruc- 
tion, though by no means a cause of crime, is usually its concomitant. 
* * * At Hardwicke, the great majority have been at 

schools, and some are well instructed. At Bed Lodge, Bristol, though 
Miss Carpenter reports on the gross ignorance of girls when they first come 
in, she adds the startling fact that " there is scarcely any child who does 
not profess to have been at a school." When it is taken into account that 
of ilie host of criminals, whether young or old, the greatest amount of 
education is among those who escape detection by their superior sagacity, 
it follows, that the educated proportion of the whole body is likely to be 
much larger than the proportion of those who become, through conviction, 
the inmates of reformatories. In fact, when the heart is depraved, and the 
tendencies of the child or man are unusually vicious, there can be little 
doubt that instruction per se, so far from preventing crime is accessory to it. 
Higher secular instruction I am disposed to regard rather as a reward of 
good conduct than as a means to it, and to place this boon before the 
children wholly in the light of a privilege. The kind of instruction alone, 
in my humble judgment, suitable to reformatories is that which may fit the 
scholars for success in honest industry. ♦ * * The 

great desideratum is to get the minds of the children exercised, and their 
thoughts directed in the right channel, diffusing the instruction given 
equitably among the whole of the scholars. I am always better satisfied 
where only one thing is taught thoroughly, than half-a-dozen indifferently. 
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The mental discipline and its great benefits essential to any one aabject 
veil learnt, liave then been secured. This is a valuable achievement. 
There is little fear that after a time education will be adequately given in 
nearly every reformatory. Criminal children are among the most teady- 
witt^ of any class, and learn both readily and rapidly. They are equally 
alive t« the benefit of it, and the teacher must, indeed, be stolid or perverse 
who &ilB in accomplisliing what is required of him. The all-important 
part of edncatioD, properly so called, in a reformatory, is that of religious 
and mct^ training with so much scriptural Lostruction as is essential to 
its taking tdot in the heart. As I have before said, it is impossible to 
prescribe set rules for a work so purely »ethetical, and of which the 
success will so mainly depend on the model set before the learner, 
tc^ether with the hourly concomitants of the little wotld in vrbich 
he is living. Of small avail are creed and catochism to him, if bad 
counsel, low converse, and disorderly habits infect hia daily life, corrupt 
his heart, and limit his merits to the necessities of his poEdtion. Firet 
and foremost the child must be taught to respect virtue by itff practice, 
which will lead him by degrees to love it for its own sake. The instruction 
he receives, and the discipline to which he is subjected, should not only 
be adapt«d to hia benefit, but proved to him practically to be so. The 
government of the institution should be such as to enforce habits of order, 
industry, regularity, temper, cleanliness, chastity, and obedience on ail who 
live in it, whether tiiey be teachers or learners. There should be no -alter- 
native of living there in any other manner. The inmates should be m a 
»y»Um of good too Btix>ng for their eeveral specialities of evil, and be oarried 
along with it, not by preaching or precept alone, but by the force of inevi- 
table habit. I am aware that we are &r from having realised all this yet. 
Some time must elapse before it is even possible to perfect one half of that 
which moderate experience suggests as necessary. Uuch towards it, how- 
ever, has been done. The power of good which lies at the bottom of the 
movement and inspires hearty zeal in the cause, has already surmounted 
great difficulties, detected and removed formidable delusions, and having 
rid itself of still more perilous confidence, is beginning to measure the 
difficulties of the work, and to gird itself with strei^th and seek appliances 
fitted to encounter them. 
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ON CRIMINAL STATISTICS. 

GIUSATLY improved return of "Judicial" prCriminal "Statistics" 
has just been issued from the Home Office. 

All criminal cases are divided into two main classes : viz. those 
graver charges which become the subject of trial by jury, and 
those minor ones which are summarily disposed of. 

The total committals for trial and summary convictions in each 
of the last four quinquennial periods exhibit striking contrasts. 
They are 1 in 180 of the population, and range as follow : — 




1837 — 41, both inclusive 

1842—46 

1847—51 

1852—66 



Committals. 

126,096 
136,852 
141,771 
129,335 



Summary 
Convictions. 

345,942 
386,366 
360,290 



Thus in the graver offences committed for trial there was an increase in 
the second of these periods over the first of 8.57 per cent. ; an increase of 
the third over the second of 3.58 per cent. ; and a decrease of no less than 
8.75 per cent, in the last period of five years over the third. But when we 
analyse these last five years, we find that the entire decrease has occurred 
in 1855 and 1856. The annual average of the preceding eighteen years 
was 27,147. In 1854 the increase which had, with few exceptions, gone 
steadily on in that year, reached 29,359. In 1855 it feU suddenly to 
25,972, and in 1856 to 19,437, being by far the lowest amoimt of com- 
mittals since the year 1836, when it had Mien to 20,984. 

This rapid decrease in 1855 extended to 33 English and to 6 Welsh 
counties. There was an increase in Derby, Durham, Northampton, North- 
imiberland, Notts, Hants, Worcester, and in Anglesea, Brecon, Cardigan, 
Carmarthen, Carnarvon, and Merioneth. But kst year it took place in 
every county, wittiout any exception. 

It would be highly gratifying if we could reasonably attribute this 
diminution of committals for trial to a decrease of crime. It is, however, 
not so ; but arises partly firom the changes in the law, which have made a 
large proportion of larcenies triable summarily by two Justices which were 
previously triable only by jury. 

In 1847, larcenies by children xmder 14 were made the subject of 
sunomary conviction ; and in 1855, the very year in which the decrease 
began, eJl larcenies by youths imder 16, and all larcenies by adults, where 
the property was of less value than 58. were also made summarily triable. No 
effect on the total number of summary convictions took place ih&t year, but 
last year, whilst the committals for trial decreased by 6,535, the summary 
convictions increased by 6,996. Mr. Redgrave, in the last statement with 
which he prefaces his admirable returns of criminal offenders, says — "The 
commitments for trial in the last year show an imprecedented decrease, 
especially when the decrease in the previous year is considered. This must 
be largely, but not wholly attributed to the extended powers of justices to 
deal summarily in cases of larceny under the Criminal Justice Act, 18 and 
19 Victoria c. 126, which has been in operation over the whole year." 

2t 
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The minor ofienoes have been subject to great flactoations. in 1849 
they reached their climax of 86,685 ; in 1850 they fell to 76,494 ; in 1 851 
they rose to 78,968; in 1852 they feU suddenly to 72,687; in 1853 to 
67,982; in 1854 they rose to 71,193, at which they have remained nearly 
stationary, if we deduct the graver cases which have been shifted to them 
from the committalB for trial. This diminution during the last three years 
is dearly attributable in very great measure to the draining of the more 
turbulent and criminally disposed of the younger male population to the 
war, and to the absorption and regimental restraint of a large section of the 
remaLnder by the Militia. The reformatory schools can only to a slight 
numerical extent have aided the diminution as yet. They have more 
probably increased the committals : as the best mode of sending them there : 
67S only have been so committed from 1854 to 1856, inclusive. 

K, in addition to these facts, we take into account the check given to the 
normal increase of the population by the war, we shall find but little ground 
left for the hope that the statistics showing a nimierical decrease in offences^ 
prove any in actual crime, or criminal disposition. 

As regards the grayer classes of crime, there is indeed a marked increase 
both in 1855 and last year. In the offences against the person there has 
been a slight increase only, in the aggregate ; but whilst there were but 
62 committals for murder in 1854, and 57 in 1855, there were no less than 
82 last year. The offences against property with violence increased by no 
less than 23.7 per cent, last year over 1855. In the other offences there 
has been a numerical decrease. 

The peculiar and growing increase of female over male criminals con- 
tinues. In 1839, in offences against the person, the proportion of females 
to 100 males was 11.2, and last year 18.1, an increase which extends to 
every class of crime except forgery. When we remember how vastly the 
character of the mother determines that of the child, this increase of female 
crime assumes a very grave importance. Still more so does the very large 
proportion which young criminals bear to the whole number. Last year 
there were of the whole 113,000. 

Under 21 Years of Age . . . . S4.2 

Between 21 and 30 29.4 

Above 30 . . 36.4 

This immense preponderance of young^offenders is extremely lamentable, 
although it is true, that the older criminals far more frequently escape 
detection and are not so few in proportion as they appearby these returns. 
Eut the fact speaks ill for the effect of education on crime. * 

* The following table, compiled from the tables published by the Home Ofice in 1835 
and last year, will shew the change which has taken place in the ages of offenders 
committed in the last twenty years. 

Proportion per cent. 



Under 12 years 

12 and under 16 . . 
16 „ 21 . . 

21 „ 30.. 

30 „ 40 



v 



1856. 


1835. 


1.8 


1.7 


10.6 


9.7 


21.9 


29.6 


29.4 


31.9 


18.4 


14.0 



40 and under 50.. 
50 „ 60.. 

Above 60 

Unascertained .... 



1856« 
9.9 
4.9 
2.4 
0.8 



1835. 
6.6 
3.2 
1.3 
1.9 



The only remarkable fact revealed by this table is that the criminality that formerly 
existed between the ages of 16 and 30, but especially between 16 and 21, has now, in 
some measure, extended itself both ways, but (Jiiefly among persona of an older age. 
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It is frequently affinned (and by no persons oftener than our judges) 
that education such, as we are now giving in our common schools wiU check 
crime. The statistics before us tell a very different tale, and are wholly 
at variance with any such theory. In the first place through a long series 
of years, the great bulk of our criminals have been not the entirely ignorant — 
whio hare formed and still do form less than a third of the whole number, — 
but the imperfectly educated. The relative proportions stand thus for lasf 
year, and tiiey are very nearly as they have been for twenty years : — 

Number who can neither read nor write . . 33.1 



read or write imperfectly 
■' well . . 



Superior Instruction 
Unascertained . . 



53.8 
5.4 
0.3 
7.4 



In England, as £u: as statistics go, the learning which is called education, 
affects the qusiUty though not the quantity of crime, and increases with 
its atrocity ; for while of those persons convicted only of petty offences, 
not more than 5 or 6 per cent, are returned as educated, of those sentenced 
to transportation or penal servitude the proportion of educated persons is 
54 per cent. 

If we turn to the relative criminality of different counties as classified 
by Mr. Bedgrave in the Home Office returns (p. icviii. ), we find a similar result 
by contrasting that list with another which I have compiled from the 
education census of 1851. I attach some degree of weight to this; because, 
as the young chiefly compose the whole number of offenders, if our schools 
had really a tendency to check crime, it is fair to assume that in those 
counties where the largest proportion of children were at school in 1851, 
in such counties there would be the least crime in 1856 ; for the benefit of 
the schooling in 1851 ought to teU, if at aH, five years afterwards on the 
morals of the population just previously schooled. Unfortunately no such 
result has ensued. I have placed these lists of counties side by side,— one 
arranged in the order of criminality, and the other in ^e order of 
ignorance. I have taken North and South Wales, (except Glamorganshire) 
and treated them as two Beparate counties, Glamopgaiwhire being infinitely 
more criminal stands by itself. Thus arranged there are 43 counties. (See 
Appendix A.) They are numbered in the order of their crime and ignorance : 
as the numbers increase, morality and education decrease. Surrey ranks 
third in crime, but 25th in ignorance; !N'ortbumberland, 5th in crime 
and 22nd in ignorance; Durham, 8th in crime and 27th in ignorance; 
Kent, 9th in crime and 38th in ignorance ; Hampshire, 11th in crime and 
41st in ignorance, or in other words the best instructed of all except two. 
Few of the counties stand alike in the two relations, but the most re- 
markable disparities exist in Wales, both North and South, (without 
Glamoi^;an8hire) standing at the head of the Hst for ignorance and at the 
foot of that for crimes. Some indeed of the larger counties exhibit, like 
Middlesex and Lancaster, something more like a proportion between the 
two phases, but these do not by any means establish a relation in the whole 
country. The truth is, that, as £eu: as the statistics go there is no bear- 
ing whatever between crime and ignorance. The excesses of each 
exist independently of the other. In the year 1849, I published a book 
called ** Tactics for the Times," in which I took great pains to classify 
crimes according to different kinds of industry as prevailing in different 
counties, and I deduced from the criminal statistics of 1836 to 1847. 
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The results were these : the Metropolis towered&r above all in crime : 
next came the iron districts, such as Stafford, Warwick, Monmouth, and 
Worcester: then the cotton districts, represented by Lancashire and 
Cheshire; these were aU above the average in criminality : then below that 
average, but next in order of crime, came the silk districts, as comprised in 
Derbyshire, Leicestershire, and Nottinghamshire : then the agricultural, 
taken from Eerks., Lincoln, Essex, Dorset, and Cambridge, and lowest of 
all in crime the purely mining counties, such as Cumberland, Durham, 
and Cornwall. I have not carried this mode of analysis out in succeeding 
years ; not that any marked change has occurred, but because I think I have 
discovered that the determining cause of criminality centres in another 
element; which happens in great measure to correspond with the industrial 
classification of counties I had adopted. It is that of density of population, 
as the following table proves. (See Appendix A.) 

The following large counties therefore, almost exactly correspond in relative 
degrees of density of population, and of crime — ^Middlesex, Lancashire, 
Stafford, Chester, Surrey, Warwick, Bedford, Essex, Wilfcs, Worcester, and 
Monmouth, Durham, Kent, Somerset, Devon, Dorset, Bucks, Cambridge, 
Eutland, Sussex, Lincoln, North Wales, Cumberland, and South Wales, 
which several counties alone constitute a very large preponderance of the 
whole country. Most of the remaining counties also present a similar 
relation, though not in so striking a degree. Northiunberland and Corn- 
wall alone appear to present striking disparities, the first being high in 
crime and sparse in population, and Cornwall low in crime but rather 
populous. (See Append A.) 

To descend to further detail and analyse the statistics which the census 
of 1851 presents to us, relating to the most criminal counties, confirms the 
view I have taken of the proximate cause of crime. Not only, as the above 
named table shows, are these criminal counties the most popidous, but there 
is a similar correspondence between the ratio of the increase in population 
with the excess in crime; and also with the increased number of in- 
habitants in houses — another certain source of demoralization. 

Now in Hie twelve most criminal counties, namely, Middlesex, Lancaster, 
Surrey, Warwick, Northumberland, Stafford, Glamorgan, Durham, Kent, 
Chester, Hants, and Monmouth the increase of population averaged 
no less than 19 per cent, between 1841 to 1851, whilst the average 
increase of population in England and Wales was only 13 per cent.* The 
converse teUs equally in favour of the same law as to the proximate cause 
of crime, for in the twelve least criminal counties, namely. South Wales, 
(without Glamorgan,) Cornwall, North Wales, Cumberland, Eutland, 
Norfolk, Lincoln, Derby, Suffolk, Cambridge, Dorset, and Wilts the 
population has in the same time increased only by 7 per cent. Glamorgan- 
shire, Northumberland, Monmouthshire, and Durham present mTignlflr 
proof of the same law. Li 1841, their aggregate population was 879,539. 
In 1851, (in ten years) it was 1,083,832, being an increase of 23 per cent., 
while that of England and Wales was only 13 per cent. I sdect these 
counties, because they present more than any others a rapid growth of 
population upon an antecedent increase, caused wholly by those excesses of 
industrial extension especially in mines and iron works, which are always 
attended by a hasty grouping of populace in lai^e masses, generally wifchout 
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* See Appendix B. 
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the proyiaions for physical and moral wd&re which attenl^the normal 
growth of towns. Now by comparing the total of the committahi^r crime 
in the five years ending 1845, and the five years ending 185d^^hich _ ^ 
affords I thmk the fairest comparison, we find that committals for £n)il«>ik^-i^^ 
increased j&om 4,911 in the first period, to no less than 7,524 in the last. 
So that in the same length of time that population increased by 23 per 
cent., crime increased by 53 per cent ! I have purposely taken the two 
quinquennial periods immediately following each census, as the criminality 
arisiDg from the gathering of a dense populace is its result rather thai! 
its concomitant. 

Again, another test of the law of crimes depending on density exists in 
large towns. Excluding Yorkshire, the twelve most criminal counties 
above named comprise every town having a popidation above 60,000, except 
Leicester, Norwich, and Brighton. The Yorkshire towns probably afford no 
exception, but we have no means of judging, for tile criminal returns 
make no distinction of Bidings, whereas nearly all the dense population 
centres in the West BidiQg, or the City of York. 

There are few places which illustrate these facts better than Merthyr 
Tydvil. The enormous increase of the iron works has of course rapidly 
attracted a large and dissolute class of persons, whose muscular strength is 
the only requisite qualification for employment at high wages, spent con- 
sequently iu great measure in drink. Though recent benevolent efforts 
have been made by the employers to improve matters, there was long a 
great deficiency of all physical and sanitary requisites for civilisation and 
morals. Becently, and in an incredibly short period, a long off-shoot of 
hovels, called Ballarat, has sprouted out from Dowlais, which adjoins 
Merthyr, built on common ground, skirting each side of the road to 
Tredegar. One end only of these cottages is built of stone or brick, the 
rest of the walls being usually of turf-sods and mud. Being raised in one 
night, the squatter fancies he acquires the fee of the site and house. The 
lord of the manor is a minor, and the employers seem to have no interest in 
interfering with an economy which may possibly result in lower wages. 
AU the requirements of decency and health are of course sacrificed by 
such a system, and the results in ^irther demoralization are palpably 
inevitable. 

It is well to have thus clearly established how direct is the relation 
between the rapid growth of dense communities and crime. The practical 
lesson to be clearly derived is, that on such places, should the full force 
of all amelioratii^ preventive and sanitary appliances be brought to 
bear. 

It is impossible not to see that mere schooling will not do. I believe 
that unaccompanied by such moral training as can alone be carried out by 
means of effective bodily labour in some industrial work adapted to gain a 
livelihood, schooling is no preventive of crime. I am satisfied that there 
is no chance of success for any reformatory moralizing agency which 
neglects this essential condition of success. Industrial schools therefore 
are essential means of reduciag crime, and Ireland furnishes some of the 
best specimens of them in its capital agricultural schools. 

The reduction of the number of the beer-shops in a district to a 
maximum proportioned to its population, and the placing of the licensing of 
them under the jurisdiction of magistrates, would be another powerful 
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auxiliary in abatmg the present deplorable amount of crime — ^an amount 
by no means measured or measurable by statisties of committal wbich can 
at best but record those offenders who have not managed to escape 
detection. 

Appendix A. 

Oomrrtss ik obbeb ov 

Igkoeakcb, IK1851. Ceime, 1856. Density op PoptJLATiON. 
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HINTS FOil TEACHING THE LORD'S PRAYEB. 

T drowsy monotony and lifeless dogmas characterise nine tenths 
of the school teaching of religion. There is nothing so usual 
among badly educated children as a rote knowledge of tiie Lord's 
Prayer. If they can repeat anything they can repeat that. Pew 
indeed understand it, and the reason is, that it is either not ex- 
plained to them at all, or, so badly explained that they profit 
nothing by the explanation, and would have been just as wise 
wiiliout it. 

We are not about to give or yentnre to offer any hints to clergymen, or 
to any people who may deem themselyes with justice quite as fit to teaoh 
great truths as ourselves ; but we offer our aid simply to those who really 
feel that they need some help in improving their mode of instruction, and 
who feel the great importance of making children pray with an under- 
standing mind, and wil^ their hearts as well as their Hps. 

The words ' Our Pather ' should be shown to have special reference to 
the dose relationship in which Gk)d places us to Him. He is not only The 
Pather but Ours, Refer to (hi. iii. 26; Johni. 12; Gkd. iv. 4 — 6; and 
John XX. 17, as proofis of this. Mark the singular number throughout the 
prayer ' Thy will be done ;' show its analogy to the 1st commandment, 
impress on children the consistent loving kindness of God to them as his 
chUdren. ^HMoived he thy name,^ E^lain that hallow means to heep 
holy. Children generally say that we are to make it holy. Teach them 
that this passes human power Refer to 3rd commandment. Psalm cxi. 9. 
' Thy Kingdom eomeJ* Explain this as a desire jfor the time when earth 
shall pass away, and thelre shall be Heaven in its stead. Psalm ii. 8. Take 
every occasion to divest death of the terror with which it is too often 
clothed. Represent it as the simple extinction of the outer body, and the 
passage of the soul and spirit into a new sphere of being, where, in our 
several states, we await the coming of our Lord which is the coming of the 
kingdom we pray for. Strip this transition from the troubles, trials, and 
corporal infirmities of this life, of all dread except to the wicked, who have 
indeed cause to fear the kingdom to come, and who pray for their own con- 
demnation whenever they repeat the Lord's prayer. Refer to Psalm cix. 7. 



* i /3a0'i\cta. means ' reign.' It ahould have been so translated. 
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Amos T. 12, 18. Thy toiU be done means no more than a fitting sub- 
mission to that Divine law which is the law of life. Make them quote 
Katt. vii. 21. Occasion shonld be taken to impress strongly on childrens' 
minds that this is a working world. That work is the great test of duty 
and touchstone of profession. For work is the ' will ' we pray is to be 
done. Nothing is more fiilly set out in the New Testament. Four-fifUhs 
of it are fall of exhortation to worke. A certain party of religionists 
have run riot on fiEdth alone : we can be no more saved by fidth alone than 
by works alone. There must be both as far as our powers permit. ' ^e 
in Meaven.* No rational man can doubt that Heaven is full of activity. 
It has been an immemorial fEishion to paint it as a place of rest, where angels 
are idling about on pink clouds playing on lutes. These conyentional 
pictures should be tabooed ; and ch^dren taught that in Heaven there will 
be endless happiness, but that that happiness so tax from consistuig in 
idleness, will certainly be combined with active usefulness, though more is 
not revealed. In commenting on the dutv of submission as expressed in 
the words ' Thy will he done,' refer to Christ's own use of these words 
in His agony in the garden. Matt. xxvi. 39, 42, 44. Point to the source 
whence alone strength to do God's 'will' comes. Heb. xiii. 21. 

Give us this day our daily bread. We believe that this like Agar's 
prayer (Prov. xxx. 8.) is one solely for food, clothing, and temporal wants. 
We know Tertullian says, spiritualiter potius intelligamus: CJnristns enim 
panis noster est, &c. But we believe him to have been wrong, and Jeremy 
Taylor (a much sounder divine) right ; and Taylor refers this petition to 
temporal things only. It seems to hsve escaped tiie self-styled ' evangelical ' 
critics, that tiie wording of the prayers confines it strictly to present wants. 
It is tills day's bread.* Do they mean to hold that we are to limit our 
prayer for Chnst and grace to to-day ? The limitation of tiie prayer for 
food to the time being as Taylor admirably shows, is intended doubtless to 
toach us a moderate desire for earthly blessings, and to enforce the duty of 
letting no lust for such things interfere with our service of God, trusting to 
JERm to take thought for the morrow, and placing our dependence on Him 
for it. Guard agaiost the possible error of indolence in worldly matters. 
' If any would not work neither shall he eat.' 2 Thess. iii. 10. Prov. 
xxviii. 19. We pray for grace and spiritual gifts further on, and God's 
prayers contain no repetitions like ours. 



* Bishop Miles Ooyerdale, wishing to mi^wifatm this eixoneoiis yernon of the petition, 
wilfhlly mistmnslateg it in his memcal paraphrase, and ahen the sense in tnia yeiy 
paiticiilar. He gives it thus : — 

And geve us ever oure dailv hred, 
Both for our body and soul also ; 
And let us with thj worde be fisd, 
That we be never kept therefiro, ftc. 
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DECIMAL COINAGE. 

to the edttoe of the english joubnal of edttcatiok. 
Sol, 

There is, to say the very least, something pecoliar in the course pursued by your 
Correspondent, the adTocate of the twenty-penny system of decimal coinage. He assumes 
the province of setting me " right," to use his own expression, on two matters of fact; and 
then, apparently for the purpose of putting an end to the discussion without allowing 
me the opportunity to answer, says I must decline further controversy on these points. 
If he is to have the right of assertion in a matter of this kind, I am sure, Sir, you will 
not deny me the right of reply. I may be able to show that these " two matters of fact" 
are already right, and that your Correspondent is going wrong himself in endeavouring 
to saddle me with the misconception. 

The following are the points at issue, and as they are presented in the words of my 
late opponent, they will afford some idea of the off-hand style in which they are 
treated: — 

''First. A basis of any value whatever, and consequently one of twenty pence, 
divided into 100 centimes, gives a purely decimal system, whatever Mr. Hammond 
thinks he has shown to the contrary." 

*' Second. The decimal system recommended by the Parliamentary Committee, and 
advocated by Mr. Hammond, involves the depreciation of the existing copper money 
four x>er cent, which of course includes the penny, notwithstanding Mr. Hammond's 
assertion that it is a * mistaken notion.' " 

Kow, Sir, the logical corrections of the assertion by which I am set right on the first 
point might very fairly be questioned ; but as I can get at the meaning intended to be 
conveyed, it is unnecessary to introduce another element into the discussion. It is there 
asserted tiiat the twenty-penny system is purely decimal. Allow me to refer to the first 
letter of this gentieman, in which he expounds the principles of his plan, and then to 
ask him whether no other scale than the purely decimal is used in the imaginary adoption 
of the twenty-penny basis. He says, in opening the subject, " If instead of reckoning 
our pence by dozens^ which we call shillings, and those again by scores, which we 
designate pounds, we happened to coimt our pence by scores, and the scores by dozens, 
a coin of l^enty pence would be substituted for the anining in our accounts, and it would 
simply require the ftirther coinage of the fifth of a penny to furnish us with a perfect 
decinuil system, based on a unit of twenty pence in value." 

In my letters I submitted that a system having such a basis, and of a nature thus 
explained, would not be decimal at ail. I might, perhaps, have been less sweeping, and 
have denied that it could be a " perfect decimal system." When, however, your Cor- 
respondent, in setting me right, asserts, or intends to assert, that a basis of whatever 
value, divided into a hundred parts, is capable of giving a purely decimal coinage," he 
is undoubtedly correct ; and it is unnecessary to pretend to put me right in a matter in 
which our views coincide. It is the misapplication of the " consequenUy " in the case 
in question which I repudiate now, as I did the assertion itself in my previous letter. 
The above extract shows that it would be necessary to reckon the new coins of twenty 
pence by dozens ; therefore the perfeeHon with purity of the decimal scale are destroyed. 
A professor, Dr. Morean, says it is better to have no change than one which only half 
affects the object sought. To assert that the twenty-penny system is purely decimal is 
scarcely more consiBtent than saying that were we in our avoirdupois weight to make 
16 drams 1 ounce, and 10 ounces 1 pound, we should have a purely decimal division in 
that weight, although 112 lbs. may make 1 cwt. and 20 cwt. 1 ton. 

Now, Sir, for the consideration of the mistaken notion, the existence of which I still main- 
tain. If 1 am told the pound and mil system '' renders the depreciation of the existing copper 
money 4 per cent." I can understand the depreciation of bills of credit under the operation 
Df certain contingencies, the depreciation of a paper currency unless convertible into 
specie, and the depreciation of estates in the hands of tenants on short leases ; but I 
cannot apply the same principle to a penny piece, the possessor of which, so long as he 
legally holds it, would alway be able to obtain to the full his quid pro quo. Six penny 
pieces, while they remain the current coin of the realm, will always fetch the worth of 
the fourth of the fiorin, or 2 cents 5 mils (2| cents), and consequently cannot be said to 

2u 
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depreciate in value. I might with as much propriety aasert of the syatem of which your 
Correspondent is the exponent, that its adoption as a purely decimal system involves the 
deprecuition of the sold money 91^ per cent. This result must surely appear ridiculous; 
and yet if the calculation is made upon the principle applied to the ** copper money/' 
such it really is. If this notion of the depreciation then be acknowledged, how vastly 
superior must the pound and mU system, with its four per cent, of Joss, ^ to the twenty • 
penny system, wi& its loss of ninety-one and one-thinl par cent. 

But again let us confine our consideration to the copper coins, and compare our 
friend's new piece, the fifth of a penny, with its corresponding coin, the farthing. 
Here, upon ms depreciatory principle, the extent of loss would amoimt to twenty 
per cent. 

Here then again is a preference in favour of the pound and mil system, and that to 
the extent of sixteen per cent. 

Now, Sir, having put the *' two matters of fkct " before your readers in a proper light, 
I may further be allowed to make a few remarks upon the oontemptnous manner in 
which your coirespondent dismisses the subject. Declining further controversy se^ns 
to imply that my attempt to put the subject before the public in its true form and in 
opposition to the views of the writer in question was a gratuitous undertaking as far as 
that public was concerned, and a vexatious intermeddling with the plans of the twenty- 
penny advocates. But, Sir, the real position of the matter is just the reverse of this. 
Your number for February contained a very sensible article on the subject, in which 
the following sentence occurs, — " Nine-tenths of all who have given a thought to the 
subject concur in the opinion that the pound and mil system is the only one possible, 
and if the Government would only announce that they have decided on that system, 
though the immediate carrying it out be postponed, no small step in advance would be 
made." This article,the aim of which was rather to present the importance of the subject to 
teachers, than to oppose the views of those who advocated particular and peculiar 
schemes, was followed vsl the succeeding number by the article on the tWenty-penny 
system. Although, it is true, this exposition was subscribed wiih the writer's name, it 
held so prominent a place in the pages of the Journal that it was only natural its 
fidlades would be pointed out. Thus, Sir, arose the discussion the result of which has 
been so precipitately declared by your correspondent. 

I will only add, for his satisfiau^on, that I have perused the Beport of the Decimal 
Coinage Commissioners; and not only Lord Overstone's questions, but Professor De 
Morgan's answers to them. When writing to one of our ^ucational periodicals, pub- 
lished on the 1st of July, I stated *' Perhaps Professor De Morgan never appeared to 
greater advantage than in the complete answers he has given to the sixty*five questions 
proposed by the noble banker, which, from his lordship's position as one of tne three 
Koyal Commissioners appointed to inquire into the desirability of introducing the 
decimal system into our currency, might, without beine so ablv answered, have not 
only influenced the question in the minds of the public, but might have retarded the 
introduction for a generation, or till schoolmasters set eamestlv al^ut teaching the simple 
beauties of the system, and spreading an acquaintance with the advantages which it 
possesses over the present ugly, cumbersome, and unscientific scheme." 

I am, Sir, 

Tours very truly, 
August 80th, 1857. WM. HAMMOND. 



CoNNScrnoN of School with Homb Fbelinqs. — ^The more we can engraft and 
connect the sdiool with home feeling the better; and I trust the time will come when 
the poor Tw^n will look upon a provision for his child's instraction as apart of hia own 
household expenditure— juit as much so as of food and clothing. The wages of the la- 
houiing man ought to be equal to all his decent wants— food, dothing, shelter, and 
education ; and t£e less which is required from others in order to help him to aooomplisk 
this, the more independent and happy he will be. That state of a oommunitjr is Ihs 
most healthy, in which the wages of labour of the honest and industrious working man 
are equal to all his wants, and where he thinks it his Christian duty to provide for, and 
make them a part of; his family expenditure.— JSySi^^^ Firimary ItutnuHoH. 
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HOLLY BANK'S PBOBLEM. 

(10 

TO THE XDITOS OF THE ENGLISH JOUBNAL OF EDXTCATlblT. 

Sot, 

I send yoxL the answer to the problem proposed by " Holly Bank '' in 
your number of the present months page 281. 

Let ap=length ; y=sbreadth. 

We have the first equation d?y +3 ==(4? — 3) (y+3)s=ir?y+3d? — 3y — 9; 
sobtracting xy on each side, we have 3=3^; — 3^ — 9 ; transposing — 9 we 
have I2=s3« — 3y; dividing by 3, we have 4==» — y. 

The seoond equatimi is xy — 5a«(ir — 5) {y'\'5i)'>^Kcy'\'bx — 6y — 26, which, 
worked aa the first is finally reduced to 4^*4! — y ; thus for two unknown 
quantities we have only one equation; therefore the problem is undeterminate, 
and the number of solutions unlimited, the only condition being that 
the length be 4 yards more than the breadth, as may be seen by the final 
equation to whidi the two primitive ones have been reduced ^^=^ — y. 
Thus the problem is susceptible of solution by the method of x and ^, since 
by that method we find that any two numbers whose difference is 4 will 
answer. 

For instaiioe let na suppose the length to be 56 yards, and the breadth 
52 ; adding and subtracting at first 3, and then 5 we have 

56 53»56— 3 51»56— 5 

52 55»52+3 57"-52+5 




265 357 

265 255 



2912 2915 2907 



let us suppose the length to be 39 and the breadth 35, we shall 
find the three following products 

39 86=:39--3 34»d9— 5 

35 38=35+3 40»»35+5 




288 1360 

108 



1365 1368 

All which products evidently ftilfil all the conditions of the problem. 



Generally let ayb be two unequal fitctors, d their difference, so that 
a^h^d\ then ah^fh'\-d) h^V^hd. 

Then, let us subtract fh>m <», d — 1, that is, a number equal to the 
difference of the two given Actors, diminished by 1, and let us add to h 
the same d — 1, and multiply the two new factors; we have <»=J+(?; 
then, *--<<^l)=J+l therefore (i+1) (*+<^l)=*'+W+<?— 1 J this 
product is greater than the first h^-^-ld by d — 1. 
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I^ow let us subtract from a and add to ly this quantity <^+l ; we have 
a — (<?+) ; then multiplying the two new factors we have (J> — 1) 

This product is evidently smaller than the first one ¥'\-hd by d+l. 

Therefore any two given numbers being multiplied together, if we 
subtract from the greater, and add to the smaller their difference 
diminished by one, and then multiply, the new product will surpass the 
first by that same difference minus 1 ; but if we subtract from the greater 
fetctor, and add to the smaller their difference +1> ^^'^ then multiply, the 
new product will be smaller than the first by that same difference +1. 

EXAMPLES. 

50=37+13 38=50— (13— 1) 36=50— (13+1) 

37 49=37+(13— 1) 51=37+(13+1) 



1850 1862=1850+13—1 1836=1850— (13+1) 

Yours respectfully 
Manor House Academy, Leamington Spa. GALLTJS. 



(2.) 

TO THE SniTOB OF THE ENGLISH JOUBKAL OF EDUCATION. 

Sib, August 11th, 1857. 

I enclose the following solution of HoUy Bank's ''anomalous problem'' 
involving a " peculiar property of numbers " and " which could not be 
solved in the ordinary x y manner." 

Hoping it will satisfy him as to the possibility of solving it by the 
ordin^ method. 

I remain, yours obediently, 

D. I. D. 

Let a;=length of the original rectangle — 
y=breadth „ „ 

and X y=area „ „ 

1st Case. 

X — 3=length of second rectangle. 
y+3=breadth „ „ 

and (a;— 3) (y+3)=ary+3 
or xy+Bx — 3y — 9=a:y+3 
Zx — 3yfe»12 
+3 a;— y= 4 

2nd. Case. 

X — 5s=length of third rectangle, 
y — 5=breadth „ „ 

(a?— 5) (y— 5)=«area „ 
and {x — 5) (y+5)=a?y — 5 

OT xy+5x — Sy — 2 5=xy — 5 
5ir— 5y=20 
;c— y=4. 

Therefore, it is evident that if we can find values of x and y which wiU 
hold good in one case, they will hold good in the other. 
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Also, evidently 

X must be ^ 4 

Trial. (5—3) (1+3) iimst=5. 1+3 
or 2x4=5+3 which is evident. 

There can be no 2nd case as x — 5=0. 

Again let x=6 .*. y=2 

Accordingly (6-— 3) (2+3) must equal 6x2+3 or 15=15 
and (d— 5) (2+5) „ 6x2— 5 or 7=7 

.-. Values required are 2=6 

y=2 



MISS SMITH. 

TO THE SDITOK OF THE ENOLISH JOXISSAL OF EDUCATION. 

Dundee, 14th August, 1857. 

SlE, 

I see a paper in your journal, reflecting on a sermon by me, which 
appeared in the '^ Christian World." That Journal I have not seen, but, the 
extracts you comment on were never uttered or spoken hy me. The thing is 
Bijlagramt hoax, I never uttered one of the sentiments or sentences that are 
put into my mouth. As a matter of mere justice I claim the publication 
of this letter. I should take it kind too, if you could send me a copy of the 
''Christian World," as I don't know where to procure one. 

Yours truly, 

GEORGE GILFILLAI^. 

[We never dreamed of imputing the sermon in question to Dr. GiMUan, a 
gentleman for whom we have the highest possible respect. We did not 
know who wrote the sermon, nor did the " Christian World " give the 
name of the writer. Ed. E. J. E.] 



What will bb thb futube ba&thlt Life of a School Child i — Few sights are 
more significant and touching to a teacher's heart than the group of girls gathered 
out of many homes around her table. What is to be the earthly future of these youth- 
ful beings ^ That little sunburned honest face may be a wife in whom the heart of her 
husband shall trust, whose clothing shall be strength and honour; that other childish 
form may yet be a mother whose children shall rise up and call her blessed ; that httle 
one with uie fiEur rosy cheek, may, alas, turn into one laden with many lusts, whose 
ways are the ways of death. Anotiier may be the good and faithful servant, so rare 
and so precious m the sight of the Master in heavexi, as well as the master on earth ; 
another yet may be the brawling woman, who bringeth woe on all around her, or a 
tattler and busybody, spreading mischief from house to house. But how solemn the 

Suestion, though largely depei^Ling on the other, what will the everlasting future of 
iiese children be ? Fearful is the responsibility, deep the anxiety of those who feel 
how much of those two futures depend on their faithAil use and application of God's 
Word, and on their earnest prayer for that Holy Spirit who can alone teach successAilly 
all thmgs, from the things that are of Jesus to the perfonnanoe of the commonest duty. 
But go on in the blessing of God's srace — go on, and be of good cheer ; go on to 
eounteract the evil tendency— to pluck out the weed-^to sow the good seed— to foster 
the springing grain — ^the blessing is promised, and will come, and will not tarry. 
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Hensuration, Plane and Solid. Sy tho Rev. J. Sidney Boucher, H.A. 
Losdon: Longmaa and Co. lSfi7. 
nS book ^vee very clear and iamiliar explanatioaa of the moat 
i important practical trutha established by Geometry, It grapples 
I witli tlie simpleet tilings, such as the quantity of yards of given 
breadth required to cover a given area of floor up to the messare- 
sn^ofwaterpreBsare. It is one of the best, simplest, and most intelligible 
books of the kind we ever saw. 



Haydn's Oratorio — The Seasons. Arranged by V. Novello. Pp. 176. 
London : Sovello, Sean Street, Soho. 

WJE hail with delight these volumea of Novello's arrsi^ement. Some of 
the airs and chonises are beautiful. The type and execution ai« both 
good, and the binding elegant. We are glad to pocelve that Ur. Novello 
intends to ctmpile aome ^ Hosart'a splondid Tnniwm We rooonuaend all 
parents whoee ohildreai sag, to purchase Hxeae Tohmea. 

A New and Comolete Course of tlie Prench Lai^oage. £y Augoste AJgre 

De Charente, French Uaeter in the Boyal Military Academy, Woolwii^. 

Pp.836. London: Longman and Co. 1857. 

THIS is an entirely new metiiod of teaching French, and we think it 
seems a very good one. It is divided into four parts, &e first of which 
treats of French Pronunciation and Accidence ; part the second, of French 
and English Syntax compared ; part three, of Gallicisms and Anglidams ; 
tind part four 

" Pomu a reenni^ of the Uitee preceeding, uid eomprisea thedifBcnlty of consbuctioii 
BSid Bgreameut." 

Part three treats of the " idlotisms "* of both languages. 

This work is intended for the use of young students as well as for those 
of an older growth, and we wish it eveiy success. 

LITTLE BOOKS. 

ASlurtFrmekQrammat. This lioakis editedby the Bev. J. D. CoUia, Head Uiaiir 



XamuJofSaiptwrtHitttiry, By tht See. J. S. Ziidit. This ia & very valuable irorl, 
comprisuig the whole of Bcriptoro Histoiy, ittchiduig the History of ue Jevn between 
the periods of the Old and Kev TestuneatB. Thete ara queatioiu ba examuistion at 
the end of each chapter, ssd it contains Dotiaee of bibUoal antiquities and geogntphf . 
oriental mannera and castoma, £o, &c. We re«onimeiid llm bode to aU fimdlies, wm 
where there axe not children to educate, as the iafbrmation it conlaiiu is most unflil , 

EEBIAL8 RECEIVEJ}. 
■ ViaMo't Hagizine. — Sanday School Teacher'i Htgasine. — Penny Post. 

T dialect; an idiotiaiii U * 
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Caeuslk DiocsaAir Educition Socimr. — At the annual meeting of the 
BubacrilKn to this imtitutiQa the Lord Bishop of Carlisle (Pi^sident) gave &om the 
Seport the follovinK deplorable account of education in common schools in that Diooose. 
To the Urst point, then, aa to the condition of the buildings, Mr. Hodgson reporta that 
•a a geoaial rule the school houaes are toCallf unfit fur the purposes to which they are 
applied. The children in some of them leaxn writing whilst standing up and holding 
the copj-book in their himdii ; so that you mey easily imagine the sort of instruction 
they are likely to receive. The furniture in moat of the schools is extremely deficient, 
especially in one point, which was a moit important one to every school-house or office 
— important to moral training and most useful to the man o( tmsiaess in whaleyer 
position he may be placed — they have not a clock ! And, aa a natural coosequenoe of 
Uiia deficiency, there was no greater iiregolaiity to be found than tiie bouis at whidl 
tiie TBiious achoola were called together, lome aasembling at Qie moment others are 
leuninc; in &ct, to follow out the idea of the clock, though they are not certainly 
guided by ita movementa, they are all at uxes and Berena. With regard to the 
■ccommodation out of doors there is positively none at aR, and the consequence was the 
praetioe and encouragement of everything indecent. In two places the children and 
Ibvls occupy the school-room in common, and in one place the master's head i 



comfortably ensconced beneath the turkey's tail. Then comea the question of the 
uaalEre. In many cases (he mastera are entirely sslf-appointed, no one else taking any 
interest ia tiie school whatever. They come there and ssaume the duties of school- 



solely as a speculation, which, if not found (o answer, will he thrown up and 
the school abandoned. Nex^ as to the attainmenta of the scholars. I have classad 
them in this way,— reading, writing, and spelling fair, but— (ujd it is very important 
but — thought, refieotion, and application very defldeut ; so that, thou^ they poMSM 
the knowledge as a mere machine, Ihey have no power of applying that koowledRe. TUa 
was proved by the answers to the questions they gave from their books, and also from 
their utter incapability of writing from dictation. It was also proved from practical 
questions put to them in aritlimetic, so simple that they might occur in erery-day 
tnuuactiona, and yet tliey could not be answered. In grammar their answers proved 
that they knew their lessons only by rote ; in geography they were Tery deficient, and 
throughoat the whole of the schools, maps and gcograptiical books are eiceedtn^y few 
and are very much wanted. That meets the points mooted by some gentlemen in (his 
room as to whether any grant from the Council of Education could be obtained lo meet 
the local grants, so aa to oonuiletely furnish these schools with books and mops, and not 
■ufier th^ to go on in the oM hum-drum way, but provide them with such instruments 
as would fit th«n more for the pursuits of CTery day life, and make them a blessing to 
their generation. Then again, as to the scholais, we have the same thing which I have 
alreac^ noticed only in a different form. I mentioned the irregularity consequent upon 
the want of a clock ; that referred to the houia of assembling the schools, but there are 
also great irregularities in the attendance. There seems to be a want of hold upon the 
liMldien and their paimt* to induce them to persevere Week after week in their education. 
The amount of religious knowledge Mr. Hodgson declares to be very low, except where 
there are Snnday-schools ; and where there are, there is a marked diff^nco, uie chil- 
dren exhibiting great Teadiness and pleasure in answering the religious qaestdona put to 
them. Then comea the question of the masters. There is a total want of method in 
t2te teaching of the masters, and the consequence is double difficulty to both master and 
scholar ; for instance, having the children up one by one to read, and carding out their 
examinations without method. In one point the masters seem admirable, as to their 
average age — nearly 3S. Unfortunately, however, the profession of schoolmaster ia 
ooDStui^ assumed because of the want of bodily health, or from phyincal deformity ; 
BO fliat an office that requires great courage, both physical and moral, health and sben^ui, 
and unwearied attention, is undertaken by those who are wanting in all these qualities. 
Now, as to the means of maintenance. The sum fi^m endowments amounts to £527 Is. ; 
from subscriptions, £252 2s. ; giying an average for each school, without &M quarter 
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pence, of £12 4s. 6d. ; ao that with endowments, subscriptions and quarter pence, tht 
master's salary equals £40 a-year. The report goes on to state that the endowed schooli 
are manifestly the worst — [Mb. Koncbieff : Most decidedly.] — and those maintained 
by local subscriptions are by £Btr the best That is the ease. It shows tiiat an interest 
is taken in the schools, when resting entirely upon voluntary support. A little know- 
ledge gained in this way is &x more important than a greater amount the other way. 
It has an adyantage which the south x>088e8ses over the north in these matters, and 
enables the clergy and laity to work together, and practically to give expression to the 
Tery sensible, though somewhat trite adage, of a long puU, a strong pull, and a pull all 
together. I haye gone into these details, because I thought it would giye you a general 
idea of what has been done, and what is to be done. I think I am expressing the opinion 
of all in saying that the mere mechanical part of education is of little importance, and 
that which is of real yalue is the power of applying it to the mind. Therefore, if we do 
not succeed in making the children reflect upon and apply what they learn, we are doing 
yery little good ; and what we want is to stir up the masters and those in authority to 
exert themselyes and encourage, by their' presence m our schools, the masters to keep the 
life going in their classes, and you may depend upon it our labours will be blessed in the 
end. I think that so great a work as this requires so much energy to accomplish it, that 
it is only to be done by bringing together all Christian and beneyolent minds to unite 
and rise together with the circumstances, so as to work out this question, which is 
confessedly the great problem of the day. 

This is the manly way of grappling with the truth. The schools for the poor are 
wretched ; and the Bishop seeing i1^ saps it : instead of glossing and winking and fibbing : 
as is the usual practice. Oh righteous Bishop ! 



NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Holly Bank. — ^Your problem has an infinite number of solutions, which 
is chosen by the result y=x — 4. Any rectangular garden whatever the 
length and breadth of which differ by 4, will fulfil the. conditions of the 
question. 



REDUCED CHARGE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Orders and AdvertisemenU must he sent only to Messbs. GsooMBmnos, 
5, Paternoster Row ; the latter, from strwngersy mttst he accompanied hy a 
remittance, according to the following scale : — If under 40 words, Zb. 6 J. ; 
for every additional ten words, 6d. ; a whole page, £2. 2a. ; a half-page, or 
one column, £1. 5s. Ten per cent, discount on all Advertisements inserted 
more than twice. 

The JoiTBNAL will he sent, free of postage, for hMf a year, 9H receipt ofZt. 
in advance. 



COLOTJE. 

fAVIS"G in a formfer number treated upon the importance of the 
study of ooloiir, aa a seqoel to that of drawing, and alao of the 
value of browns and grays, and the polar oolourB, black and 
white, I ■will now direct your attention to the primary colours, or 
origmal colours, that is, colonra that cannot be compounded by the 
admixture of any others. 

The first of these is yelloW; the nearest in relation to and partaking most of 
the natore of white, mixed with which it affords the faint hues calledfitraw col- 
our, and many other light yellowish tints. It is a most advancing colour, of 
greatpowerin reflecting light; when compounded with the primary red, the 
Becondaryorange and its relative, scarlet, are produced. It is the ruliag colour 
of the tertiary citrine, it characterizes also the endless variety of the semi- 
neutral colours called brown, and enters to a very couaiderable extent into the 
composition of colours denominated buff, bay, tawny, chestnut, drab, dun, 
roan, hazel, fevm, auburn, &c. ; from this it will be perceived that yellow 
holds a very important positiou in the chromatic art. When compounded 
■with the primary blue, yellow affords all the varieties of the secondary 
green, and, enbordinately, the tertiarieB russet and olive. It enters also in a 
very amaU degree into all cool eemi-neutral colours, and assists in minor 
proportions with blue and red, in compounding black. 

The contrasting colour of yellow is purple. But when the yellow inclines 
to orange the purple should incline to blue, or if the yellow has a tendency 
to green then the purple should incline to red. 

"With the exception of white, yellow contrasts black more than any other 
colour. The sensible effects of this colour, that is, the impressions it 
produces, are gay, gaudy, glorious. 

Uany travellers have written on the gorgeous effects of eastern Bunsets ; 
Huch effects resulted from yellow constituting with red, the predominant 
colours (in the lights) having for their shades, rich purples and blues, which 
colours, when placed in opposition, never fail in producing a rich and happy 
effect. 

The substitution of gold for yellow by the classic poete indicates that 
they appreciated the true value and splendour of the colour, perhaps not 
alt<^;ether insensible of the worth of the metal ; but I have many reasons 
for believing that good yellow pigments were unkno^wn among the ancients, 
or at least were very scarce and rare ; for although in ancient Tenting we 
have frequent mention of the Tynan purple or red, and the no less famed 
Armenian blue, yet the name of yellow ia never mentioned, but that of gold 
frequently ; ii-om which it appears that they duly estimated the pureness 
and beauty of the colour. 

RED. 

"White represents light. Yellow follows next in relation to it, then 
we come to red, the second of the primary colours, consequently its position 
ia intermediate between white and black, or hght and shade ; hence it is 
VOL. XI. HO. 130, ir.8. 2x 
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pre-eminent among colours, the most positive of all, forming with yellow 
the secondary orange, and its relatives, scarlet, &c. ; and with hlue the 
secondary purple, and its allies, crimson, &c. It gives a degree of 
warmth to all colours with which it may be mixed, but most to those 
which partake of yellow. 

It is the principal colour in the tertiary russet ; enters subordinately into 
the two other tertiaries, citrine and ofive; it abounds to a very great 
extent in the various hues and shades of the semi-neutral marone, or 
chocolate, and its allies — ^murrey, puce, morello, &c. and more or less into 
browns, grays, and all broken colours. It is also the second power in 
harmonizing and contrasting colours, and in compounding black and aU 
neutrals into which it enters. 

Bed is a colour of double power also, for when united with yellow it 
becomes hot and advancing, but with blue cool and retiring. It is, how- 
ever, more congenial with yellow than with blue, and thence partakes 
more of the character of the former in its effects of warmth, of the influence 
of light and distance, and of action on the eye, by which the power of 
vision is diminished in a strong light, while on the other hand red itself 
appears to deepen in colour in a declining light, as night comes on or in 
shade. These qualities of red give it great importance and render it 
difficult of management, and require it to be kept generally subordinate in 
painting, hence it is rarely used unmixed, or as the predominating colour, 
on which account it will always appear detached, unless it be repeated, and 
subordinate in the composition. 

Nature uses red sparingly and with as great reserve in the decoration of 
her works, as she is proj^se in lavishing green upon them, which is of all 
colours the most soothing to the eye, and the true compensating colour, 
contrasting or harmonizing equivalent to red, and is, when the red inclines to 
scarlet a blue green, and when it iuclines to crimson or purple a yellow green. 

Red is a pre-eminently beautifiil colour, powerful, cheering, splendid, 
and ostentatious, which qualities it communicates to its two secondaries, 
scarlet and orange. 

Red being a primary and simple colour, cannot be composed by mixture 
of other colours, it is so much the instrument of beautifying in nature and 
art, in the colours of flesh, flowers, &c., that good pigments of this class, 
may of all colours be considered the most indispensable. 

Before concluding my remarks on this colour, I have one more observation 
to make. In landscapes, &c. abounding with green, or hues allied to it, a red 
object properly placed adds wonderftdly to the life of the picture, and also 
to the harmony and connexion of the colouring. 

The contrast of red and green is the chief element of beauty in floral 
nature. Red is the prime contrasting colour of the green garb of the 
vegetal kingdom. 

BLITE. 

Blue is the third and last of the primary or simple colours, and bears 
the same relation to shade as yellow does to light. "White represents light, 
yellow follows next in relation to it. Black represents shade, blue follows 
next in intensity. Hence it is the most diffusive and retiring of all colours 
excepting purple and black, and all colours have the power of throwing it 
back; thus we see in landscapes, mountains, and other distant objects 
coloured blue, or tints approaching to it, which is perfectly correct — ^true 
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to nature. Blue of all colours alone possesses the quality technically called 
coldness in colouring, and it communicates this property variously to all 
otlier colours with which it may happen to be compounded. It is most 
powerful in a stroug light, and becomes neutral and pale in a declining 
one, owing to its ruling affinity with black or shade, and its power of 
absorbing light ; thus it is that the eye of the painter is liable to be deceived 
'wlien working with blue in too low a light or towards the close of the day. 

Blue mixed with yellow forms greens, and with red, purples; it 
cliaracteriEes the tertiary olive, and is also the primary colour of the neutral 
black, and also of the semi-neutral grays, slate, lead colours, &c., hence 
blue is changed less by mixture than any other colour, particularly with 
black, and it is also but very slightly affected by distance. 

It is an ancient doctrine, and well worthy of remark^ that the azure of 
the sky is compounded of light and darkness (which appears anomalous), 
and some have contended that blue is not a primary colour, but a compound 
of black and white ; but black and white compounded produce gray, and 
as no other colours will produce it by mixing, therefore blue is a primary 
colour. It is true that a mixture of black and white is a cool hue, resulting 
&om black not being a primary colour, blue entering very largely into its 
composition ; this is most evident when black is mixed with white. 

Blue, when placed in opposition to green, does not harmonize ; neither 
would it with purple, both of which are cool colours. Blue requires its 
contrasting colour, orange, in equal proportions, either of surface or 
intensity, to compensate or resolve its dissonances and correct its boldness. 

Botaoists remark that blue flowers «tre much more rare than those of the 
other primary colours, red and yellow, and hence advise the florist to 
cultivate blue flowers ; but in this they would be opposing nature who 
has bestowed this colour principally upon noxious plants, &c., and been 
more sparing of it in decorating the green hues of foHage, for let it be 
remembered that blue and green alone in juxta-position are discordant. 
I have sometimes introduced blue flowers into my pictures/but by doing 
so I sacrificed truth and harmony to rareness and novelty. The artist, 
however, has more command over his materials than the florist in resolving 
a discord ; nevertheless, nature, if left to herself, is not long in rectifying 
and harmonizing the dissonances man puts upon her. It has been remarked 
by florists that blue flowers are readily changed into red and white, but 
never into yellow ; that yellow flowers are as readily changed into red and 
white, but never into blue ; and that red flowers are changeable into orange 
or purple, but never into blue or yellow ; the reason of all which is evident 
from what I have previously advanced. Nature regulates the tints of 
flowers, &c., by the same laws of colouring as understood by the artist and 
decorator. 

In all harmonious combinations of colours, blue is the natural ruling 
tone universally agreeable to the eye, when in due relation to the compo- 
sition, and may be more frequency repeated in the composition of a 
picture, pure or broken, than either of the other primaries. 

As a concluding remark I will observe that by the varied and due 
admixture of these three primaries, red, yellow, and blue, the endless 
variety of hues, shades, and tints with which the works of nature and art 
ttre decorated, may be produced. 

WILLIAM HOBDAY. 

Edenfield House, Doncaster. 
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ELEMEI^TARY IKSTKUCTIOl^ IN DAY SCHOOLS. 

|VEKY teacher should have a distinct idea of the ohject he has in 
view and often endeavour to realize it anew, for we all know 
how apt we are to lose sight of the actual end to be attained, in 
the absorbing interest of the means and methods we have to use 
in order to gain it. Like Martha, who, in her care to have the 
table well furnished for the entertainment of her Divine Guest, 
forgot that the object was, to do him honour, and thereby 

showed him disrespect, by neglecting to give attention to His words, and 

wishing to prevent her sister from doing so. 

"When we hear of young people, who although they have attended school 
for some years, are unable to read so as to be understood, or to write a 
letter, or to keep common accounts, must we not say that the teacher has 
failed at least in part of his aim ? and may not this arise from not having 
kept that aim steadily in view? putting the child through the usud 
routine of spoiling, class-reading, and copy writing, and resting satisfied, if 
but this machinery be actively worked, without sufficiently trying to make 
sure that real progress is made. 

It may be useful then to put into words, the ohfect which every teacher 
of a primary school for the children of the working classes, should have in 
view. 

The Dean of Hereford, Mr. Dawes, to whom the cause of Education 
owes so much, thus describes the lowest standard that ought to be aimed 
at — ^p. 8 — 10 of "Effective Primary Instruction." "A fair proportion of 
the children, say two-thirds or two-fourths ought, at the ages of 10 or 11, 
when they leave school and their labour becomes marketable, to have a 
knowledge of Scripture, be able to read simple narratives, with tolerable 
ease and fluency, so as to interest a hearer ; to have such a knowledge of 
the common rules of arithmetic, and of weights and measures, as to be able 
to apply it to every-day life ; to write a legible hand, and to spell tolerably 
weU in writing from dictation, and to have some knowledge of the 
geography of their own country. 

Education below this standard is of little or no use in after Ufe, and 
after leaving school is soon forgotten. It is a common complaint that 
many of our school children, in a few years after they have left, are 
scarcely able to read." 

May it not be added, that of those who have filled copy-books at school 
with very fair writing, many are quite at a loss to write an ordinary letter 
correctly ? and again, that some who were accustomed to work sums in 
long division at school, are ignorant how to make out a small bill, or to 
keep the accounts of a household ? It may be said, in explanation of this 
deficiency so often observed, that, (1.) children are taken away from school 
at a very early age, that (2.) even while there, they often attend very 
irregularly, and that in the instances in question, it is probable that in 
addition to these causes, the children were (3.) of inferior ability, and 
unable to keep pace with others of the same class. 

Now these hindrances to progress are, and must be, of continual occur- 
rence. Instead of complaining of them, is it not wiser to endeavour 
to succeed in spite of them, by adapting our school plans and methods to 
these conditions. 
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Children are taken away from school at an early age — ^it is the universal 
complaint of schoolmasters and mistresses and m£uiagers in every part of 
the country. 

The endeavour should then be to give them the power of reading and 
tartting, with which they may at any time educate themselves, with as 
little lo88 of time as possible ; and at the same time to develop healthily 
their faculties of body and mind, to impart that knowledge of (Arist which 
maketh wise unto salvation, and to train them in moral and religious 
habits so effectually, as to lay the foundation for the building up in after- 
life of a good and usefiil character. 

Again, if the children are irregular in attendance, the aim should be to 
prevent as much as possible their losing ground through this cause, which 
though sometimes blameable, is not always so— and in cases where there is 
a want of ability or of quickness, the teacher's care should be directed to 
insure the progress being steadg, although slow, and not impeded by 
anything in the mode of instruction adopted. 

"With these aims in our mind, let us inquire how the ordinary plan of 
teaching reading only in clasps, and ^ting by means of^tten or 
lithographed " copyheads " answers the purpose ? 

In a class, each child can read but a sentence or two during the half- 
hour allotted to the lesson; beginners perhaps are told half the words, but 
unless very quick and attentive, have probably no more idea what to call 
one of these words, if met with in the next sentence that comes to their 
turn, than if they had never seen it, for they have no interest in what is 
going on. "While the others have been blundering over the intermediate 
sentences, their little minds have been busy about a hundred other things, 
and if the sounds did convey some idea when first repeated to them, it took 
no hold, because unassociated with anything calculated to interest them. 
Suppose you could have this child separately — ^if only for five minutes, 
instead of half an hour. You could then engage its interest in the simple 
story or dialogue — ^the new words would have associations that would make 
it more easy to remember them, the sentences would have connection, and 
the newly learned words would be impressed on the memory by recurring 
again more than once perhaps in the portion read. No time would be 
wasted, while others were bungling over their part of the lesson, and 
instead of habits being formed of inattention, from this cause, or of indolent 
dependence on others' telling, the child would be called upon to 
make a continued effort to attend, and to exert to the utmost its own 
powers of memory and inteUigence. If kept from school for a day, or 
many days, the lesson might be taken up just where it was left off, and 
the ideas last called forth re-awakened, instead of , as in a class, the child's 
finding the lesson for the day, new and strange, owing to the advance made 
by the others in his absence. 

But you may say, all this is true enough, and it might be very well to 
recommend individual, in preference to class-reading, if we had only five 
or six children to teach, but what are the rest to do, while each child is 
reading separately ? 

They may he employed in un'iting — ^not however in merely copying forms, 
which is a mere mechanical process, utterly unconnected in the child* s mind 
with reading, or with any thought — ^not worthy even to be called drawing, 
for in drawing objects, ideas are suggested by those objects, but what 
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ideas can be suggested by letters as letters f To prove that in writing from 
copyheads, children usually copy letters merely as letters, it is only 
necessary to go into a school where no other plan is adopted, and to require 
each chid writing " a copy," to read it — ^it will generally be found that 
to be able to read it is the exception ! and that as a rule, no idea whatever 
is attached to the words written, and indeed in many cases it is better so, 
than that young children should dwell on the thoughts that swne of the 
moral precepts used as " copyheads " might suggest. Wherever dictation 
is praxjtised, writing is in some degree raised from this degraded position, 
and the child learns its connection with the mind, and its use, in expressing 
thought, and is therefore no longer likely to write even copies entirely 
without thought, yet the habit being formed previously, the copyheads 
usually of no interest, and so often repeated as to become wearisome, it 
will be found that even children who write occasionally from dictation, 
wiU sometimes write a copy, in ignorance of its meaning, or how to pro- 
nounce the word, and perfectly content to remam in this ignorance. 

Suppose this child to be taken away from school — of what use will the 
power of writing be to him ? Yet the same period of time which has been 
employed in attaining this amount of mere penmanship, would have 
sufficed to acquire, together with it, the habit of writing with thought, a 
knowledge therefore of the use of writing, and some facility in spelling 
correctly. No copy is required but 2^ printed hook, with an alphabet of the 
written letters, placed before each child, until all — capitals as well as small 
letters, — can be formed correctly. Dictation should be practised as much 
as possible — the scholars being ca/refvMy overlooked from the first to insure 
a right position of the hand, good formation of the letters, and correct 
spelling, and no mistake allowed to stand. If the teacher is behind, 
instead of in front of a writing class, mistakes may often be prevented, by 
encouraging each scholar to ask for help in every difficulty, or at least may 
be corrected as soon as made. A mis-spelt word allowed to stand, is 
impressed on the mind, and even if corrected at the end of the lesson, is 
likely to be repeated. Besides, by thus helping your scholars just when 
they feel the want of help, you engage them with you in the work of their 
own improvement, and a very different feeling is cultivated between 
teacher and scholar, than when the faults of the latter are counted up 
against him at the end of the lesson, as though it were through wil^ 
neglect that he had not the whole English Dictionary at command. 

Whatever a child is given to copy, should fikst be eead, and any hard 
words explained, a remark or question calculated to awaken interest or 
curiosity on the subject, is easily added, and will often arouse a child from 
a stupid, heavy way of working, and make the lesson a pleasure instead of 
a task. When a certain portion has been carefully written and corrected, 
the scholar should read it over in his own handwriting. This reading over 
the writing lesson, both in the printed book, and the copy-book, is of the 
greatest importance. Bat assistant teachers are almost sure to neglect it, 
and the only way to insure its being done, is to desire each child to ash the 
teacher to hear tiie lesson read. 

But it will be objected, how is the teacher to give all this individual 
attention, when there are four or five classes requiring instruction ? 

He must train assistants among his advanced scholars — every one that 
has learned on this plan can teach again — Shaving found the benefit of the 
teacher's ready help whenever a difficulty arose, he will know how to give 
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the same, according to his capacity, to others, and it is for the teacher to 
cultiYate the feeling of willingnesB thus to help ; not setting up one child 
as a monitor to domineer over a class of children not much less than 
himself, but granting the privilege to the diligent and trustworthy, to 
become fellow- workers with him in the Christian duty of giving to others 
'W'hat we have ourselves received. This is to educate — not merely to 
instruct — to train in Christian welL-doing, not merely to fill the head with 
knowledge. Such teaching, done faithfully, is not waste of time, even as 
regards the young teacher's own learning ; while correcting the mistakes 
of others, always with tlte hook, he is confirmed in what he has already 
learned, if not acquiring new knowledge, but what is of still more use, 
finding out how little he yet knows. 

Besides, are not our school children the fathers and mothers of the 
generation to follow us ? How then can we estimate the good that may be 
done, by thus training them to become teachers in their turn, especially if, 
with the power to teach, has come any experience of the blessedness of 
following in His footsteps, who declsored that He came, ''not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister." 

The plan that has been described has been called " the ministering way 
of teaching " — ^it gives no opportunity for " showing off" either to teacher 
or scholar — the improvement in the work done, and the increased rapidity 
with which it is done, are soon shown, but it is impossible to know how 
much is due to the teacher, (if the help is given as it ought to be, just 
when wanted, imstakes prevented rather than corrected,) while at the same 
time, the scholars cannot boast, of the fair page, having been enabled to 
avoid errors, only through the watchful help of the teacher. This tendency 
of the plan to counteract, instead of fostering selfishness and self-satisfac- 
tion, both in teacher and scholar, is surely a great recommendation. Por, 
if it is of importance to ftimish our scholars, before they leave us, with the 
means of acquiring knowledge, it is assuredly of yet higher importance 
that the habits formed and the dispositions Cultivated at school should be 
such as go to form a character after the pattern of our Lord and Master, 
Christ. We cannot tell that they will ever have much opportunity of 
using their reading and writing — their life may possibly be one of such 
incessant toil as to prevent it — but we know that all must have daily 
opportunities for the exercise of patience, perseverance, kindness, forbear- 
ance, and helpful sympathy, of practising the Saviour's rule, to "do unto 
others as we would they should do unto us," and of seeking to walk in his 
steps, by living to "minister" to others, and becoming, not of compulsion, 
but by choice a "servant of all." "We teach them the letter of the Gospel, — 
let us see if it be not possible to strengthen immeasurably the power of our 
words, bythe continual & felt influence of such a training as has been suggested. 

With reference to teaching the letter of Scripture, it may be remarked in 
passing, that those teachers who have not already tried the plan of getting 
texts or passages written from, memory, are little aware of the advantage 
gained, (1.) iu- accuracy — ^for in repeating, children often slur words into 
one anotiier, in a way that writing only can detect ; — (2.) in impressing the 
words on the mind, perhaps leading to thought, which the rapid repetition, 
often galhUng, seldom gives time for — (3.) va quietness H not reverence — 
even mere copy- writing, has a quieting, stilling influence on a volatile 
child, how much more valuable that influence, if the thoughts be directed 
the while to some high and holy subject ! 
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Besides, that the written lecord remains, to be read perhaps at some 
future time, calling up many a thought of the busy, happy schoolroom and 
kind teacher, of words spoken there, lessons given and impressions made, 
which would not otherwise have been thought of. Who knows also what 
may be the effect in the homes of those cluldren, of holy truths read in a 
child's handwriting, by those who never read the Holy Book for themselv^. 

These remarks are offered for the earnest consideration of those teachers, 
whose first desire is, that each individual child should gain as great an amount 
of good as it is in their power to impart, during the short period they 
continue under their care. It is believed, as has been attempted to be 
shown, that more may be done in that short period than is nsually 
accomplished, even though the work of teaching to read be not begun until 
the child be five, or at the earliest, four years old. It is unnecessary to 
teach the alphabet previously, upon the plan recommended, the knowl^ge 
of the letters both printed and written will be gradually acquired, as each is 
wanted, to read and write the easy sentences first used. Bishop Short's 
Keading Cards have been found excellently suited for beginning young 
children on this plan. More details will be found if wished for, in 
" Practical Notes of a Plan " by Sarah Crompton ; and that lady's books of 
stories and short pieces, compiled originally for adults, will be found most 
valuable helps, as providing interesting and useful reading and writing 
lessons, in plain but not childish language. As soon as possible, children 
should be encouraged to write out of lieir own minds, to reproduce an easy 
story, going on £rom that to abstracts of lessons that have been read or 
heard, and then they will no longer require books to copy from, except it 
be now 6Uid then, a piece of poetry, which they may afterwards try to 
transpose. Letter-writing should always be taught in schools, some easy 
subject being given ; girls may be usefully employed in writing fftmiliflr 
letters on things required in housekeeping, and boys on the cultivation of 
the garden, &c. 

Fnm a Lady superintending a FemaU Evening School, w the neighbourhood 

of London, 

""We had four who were totally ignorant of writing, one only of these could read, 
tliree of them, I am sony to say, left after attending about two months ; dining that 
time, by strictly folio wmg Miss Crompton' s plan, they could write &om dictation and 
copy fi'om a printed book. Of course it was far from well, but still they had gained 
the power of doing it. Their improvement in reading was also satisfactory. The fourth, 
a woman certainly past fifty years of age, has been regular in attendance ; she now 
writes quite nic^y, and her reading may be considered very fair. There have been 
several who knew but little of either reading or writing, who have derived much benefit. 

With those who are capable, we foUow the plan of making them reproduce in their 
own words some little story, or piece of useful knowledge, that has been read to them. 
After a lesson on grammar, geography, or history, I write questions relating to it on 
the black board, and they write the answers on their slates. These lessons are given 
only to the most advanced. This is my first essay in teaching a number, « • * « 
I ought perhaps to mention that the quietness and order of tiie room is a thing always 
remarked upon by any one who may come in." 

Rvm the Mistress of a Mixed School (Oirls and Infants), in the JSbrth 

of England. 
" Dear Madam, 

I am glad to say, with respect to the new plan of writing, that so far I am 
pleased with it, especially as regards the accelerated improvement of the child. The 
teacher's labour is certainly not lessened, but as £Eir as I can judge, at present, greatly 
shortened with each individual child, 

I think the plan an improvement on our former one in several respects. 
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1. Each child must read what he is going to write, before writing it, wh^i each word 
not known is explained, Thus he learns by hearing, reading, and repeating the words 
from the printed book, before the written letters are given. 

2. The copy may be suited to the comprehension of each child of whatever age, 
a maxim, a story containing some useful moral, how such and such duties are to be 
I>erformed, &c. Sometimes 1 have seen a child call the attention of his neighbour to 
tlie story he was writing, when both have seemed to enjoy it gieatly, thus proving that 
il; "was understood, which I consider a great improvement on the plan of dry, hard, 
Txnpronoimceable names on copy-slips, common to every child, from those who could 
make strokes and half n's to the oldest in the school. 

3. Upon the old plan a mistake made in the first line was generally continued and 
increased to the end of the page. In the new way this cannot occur, the same word 
may be repeated, but not in tiie same place, and the child must look to his copy, not to 
Ilia own writing, for the next word to be written, thus he sees it correctly every time 
lie writes it. 

4. On the old plan young and backward children generally did not know the words, 
and frequently could not name the letters they were makmg (e. g. when letters and 
words were set on the black board to be copied). On the new plan the letters required 
to form the words are pointed out for the child in the lithographed alphabet, and " he 
soon learns to find them out for himself," and when he has finished writing, reads what 
lie lias written. 

The younger children who write upon slates only, have Bishop Shorf s cards, with 
the picture and word below, together with a copy of the lithographed alphabet, and are 
learning the letters as well as the word, so that when they come to write upon paper we 
hope that a part of the difficulty is alreieuly conquered. 

I remain, &c. 



The Power op Music. — ^In looking over an old "newspaper" printed several years 
ago, I came across this beautiful piece, which struck me as being true to nature. 
**■ Couldn't, 008 he simg so ! " Leaning idly over a fence a few days since, we noticed 
a little four year old "lord of creation," amusing himself in the grass by watching the 
frolicsome flight of the birds, which were playing around him. At length a beautiful 
bobolink perdied on a bough of an apple tree, which extended within a few yards of the 
place where t^e urchin sat, and maintained his position apparently unconscious of his 
dose proximity to one whom birds usually consider a dangerous neighbour. The boy 
seemed astoniuied at his impudence, and, after regarding him steadily for a minute or 
two, obeying the instinct of his baser part, he picked up a stone lying at his feet, and 
was preparing to throw it, stead3nng himself for a good aim. The litfle arm was drawn 
backward wimout alarming the bird, and "bob" was "within an ace" of danger, when 
lo ! his throat swelled, and forth came nature's plea : " a-link, a-link, a-link, bob-a-link 
bob-a-link, a-no-sweet, a-no-sweet ! I know it, I know it, a-link, a-link, don't throw it, 
tibrow it, thow it," &c. — and he didn't ! Slowly the little arm fell to its natural position, 
and the now despised stone dropped. "We heard the songster through, and watched his 
unharmed flight, as did the boy, with a sorrowful countenance. Anxious to hear an ex- 
pression of the little fellow's feelings, we approached him, and inquired, "Why didn't you 
stone him, my boy ? you might have killed him and carried him home." The poor little 
fellow looked up donbtingly, as though he suspected our meaning, and with an ex- 
pression, half shame and half sorrow, he replied " CoiUcMt, eos he stmg so /" Who will 
say that " music hath no charms to soothe the savage breast," or aver that God hath 
not made melody to move the purer fountains of our nature, to awaken those sympathies 
that are kindred to Heaven, the Angels, and to God himself. Let the sweet tones of 
music break upon the ears of the dull school boy, and he will awake with new life and 
energy. Pour the notes of melody into the ears of the wilful child and you disarm him ; 
the stone will fall from his heart, and he will become obedient and attentive. Let 
music be the first to break the silence of the school-room in the morning, and the chords 
of young hearts that are put in motion will continue to vibrate during tiie day. Happy 
will be me time, when not only the tones of our school-beUs can be heard all over die 
land, but when the notes of our school-children, in the morning, breaking upon the 
silent atmosphere along the Atlantic coast in the East, shall reverberate along the Gulf 
of Mexico, and the echo be heard in California. — Indiana School Jotimal. 
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«&S3rs TO^^TEACHISQ THE LORD'S PRATES. 

(Oontltidtdjhmpagi 318.J 
^O^ff/rj: M «*r (riwpfl#«» M w« forgivs thtm that tre^ati 
agaitut tw. Imprasa atrongly on the child-mind that we daie 
not pray for the unconditional pardon of sin. So paramoimt in 
, Chiifltianity is love to all men — even to those who ain against ns 
( qnote the Good Samaritan), that we ask only to be forgiven as we 
fci^ve. St. Matthew has it "forgive na our debts as we foi^ve 
our debtors." It is the most notable passage in the prayer. The 
Jews had all the reet long before but not this addition " as we for^ve onr 
debtors." That was added by Christ. See verses 14 and 15, Matt. si. 
Therein Jesus promises that "if ye forgive men their trespasses your 
Heavenly Father will also forgive you, but if ye forgive not men their 
trespasses neither will yoar Father foi^ve yonr tr«^)asBe8." He that 
repents must also relent. Penitence to God is ineonsistfint with enmity to 
man. Uake the children learn by heart several texts on foi^veness «f 
injuries. Col. iii, 13. Luke xvii, 3 and 4. 2 Cor. ii, 10. Luke vil, 47, 
&c., &c., &c. Ask them how Christ practioalb- tau^t this duty by 
praetidng it, even in His agony on the Cross. " Father forgive them for 
they know not what they do. ' If there be not a feir nnmber of ohildren 
who can answer this readily — aondsmn that ichool. The religious teaching 
there, is a thing of sounds, not of sense. 

" ZfodiM not into tmnptation hut ddUvtr ut from tvil." Here expatiate 
on man's powerlessness to help himself. Why do we ask not to be led into 
temptation and to suffer us not to be tempted above that we ai« able to 
bear, &e. but because we are too weak to stand without God's strengtli ? 
Fsalin xix, 13. It is a prayer for grace. " Deliver us from evil " means 
spiritual as well as bodily eviL The context shows it. 'We pray here to 
be set free from Satan and the bondage of sin. In order to see if the child 
knows at all what he is praying abouf^ ask him in what words of the 
Lord's prayer he asks for grace, or for deliverance from the devil? Always 
ao word your question that it does not surest the exact words of tie 
answer but makes him think. There is no teaching without thinking ; no 
learning without understanding. Refer to ttie parable of the virgins, the 
five foolish had no grace from God and sought it from their feUowB ; the 
wise like the Lord's prayer seek it of God. 

" Ibr tkint m the Imgdom, the potetr, and th« flory, for ner and eeorP 
This expresses our belief in God's etranal omnipotence. It sums up this 
Divine prayer with adoration. , 
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PRAYEES FOE SCHOOLS. ^'*^'''^' 

8ELE0IED AKB ABSINGED BY THE BET. C. H. SATIS, H.A., OXON. 

CoUeets adapted from the Frwyen used at the Ma/rtini^e CoUege, in 

Caleutta,* 

^OTJR forth, we beseech Thee, Lord, Thy grace into our hearts; 
and preTent our actions by Thy holy inspirations, and carry them 
on by Thy gracious assistance; that CTery prayer and work of ours 
may always begin from Thee, and by Thee be happily ended ; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen, 

God, whose property is to spare, hear, we beseech Thee, 
Lord, the prayers of the suppliant, and in Thy bounty pardon 
the sins of them which confess unto Thee : that we and all ThT serrants 
may by the compassion of Thy goodness merciMly be absolTed, and that 
Thou mayest giTO us pardon and peace ; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
A.fnen. 

Out of Thy clemency, Lord, show Thy unspeakable mercy to us, that 
80 Thou mayest both acquit us of our sins, and deliTer us from the 
punishments which we deserre for them; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen, 




O Almighty and OTcrlasting God, the comfort of the sorrowed, and the 
support of those who are heaTy burdened ; giTe ear to the prayers of all 
who caU upon Thee in the day of their trouble and affliction; that, 
meeting with Thy mercy ia their necessities, their mourning may be 
turned into joy ; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen, 

Gk)d, whose Holy Spirit hath inspired whatsocTer Thy holy prophets 
and apostles and CTangelists haTe taught, giTe us, Lord, docile hearts to 
put in practice the saTing instructions which the sacred books afford; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

1 

HeaTenly Father, and true God, who didst send Thy beloTed Son to 
seek for the lost sheep, we haTe sinned against HeaTen and before Thee ; 
reoeiTe us like the prodigal son, and clothe us with that garment of which 
we were depriTed by our sins. HaTe mercy upon thy creatures, and on us 
miserable sinners. 

HeaTenly King, giTe to us Thy kingdom, which Thou hast promised to 
thy beloTed ; and strengthen our hearts, that they may hate sin, and loTe 
Thee alone, and do Thy will. HaTe mercy upon us, &c, 

Lord, who art the loTcr of that which is good, and the moTer and 
director of the wiU, suffer us not to walk after tiie inclinations of our own 
nunds ; but so lead us, that we may always walk after the pleasure of Thy 
will, which delights in that which is good. HaTe mercy upon us, &c. 

* Selected and arranged by the bishop of Calcutta, and others. *^ (See the rules of the 
Martini^re," pp. 75, 76, 82.) 

t The four next prayers are adopted in the Hortini^re rules (pp, 75, 76 J from the 
Armenian prayers of St. Nierses, of Clsria. 
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Jesns, Wisdom of the Father, grant us wisdom, that we may at all 
times think and speak and do that which is good in Thy sight ; and deliver 
us from evil thoughts, and words, and works. Have mercy upon Thy 
creatures, &c. 

A Morning Prayer for Students or Scholars,* 

Lord Jesus Christ, who art the eternal Wisdom of the Father, we 
beseech Thee to assist us with Thy Heavenly grace, that we may be blessed 
in our studies this day, and above aU things may attain the knowledge of 
Thee, whom to know is life eternal ; and, that, according to the exEunple 
of Thy most holy childhood, we may grow in wisdom, and years, and 
favour with God and man. Amen. 

Our Father, which art in Heaven, &c. 

The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, &o. 



Habitual Takdiness in a scholar leads to an habitual disregard of obUgation and 
restraint, and might almost be said to be synonymous with it ; for, in fact, there can be 
no voluntary tardiness without a disregard of obligation ; for even where there is no 
stated rule of punctuality, the obUgation is always supposed to exist ; and who does not 
know, if he but consider, that conscious obligation is paramount to positive requisition } 
Hence, tardiness may at once be said to be a disregard of obligation. Now, when tMs 
latter exists in one instance or direction it may, and probably will, in others. Thus, 
the tendency is, at once, to the entire subversion of that order, arrangement, and 
government, so essential to the existence of a good school. And so strong is tiiis 
tendency, that where you find a considerable number of scholars habitually tardy, you 
may safely predict for the school a speedy close or an unprofitable and disorderly 
continuance. But this diregard of obligation unfortunately develops itself in contempt, 
not only of demand, but of prohibition ; so that the wholesome rules of the school to 
guard against vice and immorality, will be likely to be trampled upon with impunity, 
especially in the absence of the teacher ; and thus will be turned in upon the scholars 
those dark streams, which, in their rapid and tumultuous flow, sweep so many loved 
ones down, into a dark and du^ful ^ture. But this disregard of obligation will 
characterize the conduct of the tardy one, not in the school merely, but at home and 
elsewhere, thereby causing the shame and sorrow of the parent, the disgust and 
abhorrence of the good, and the contamination, if not the ruin, of those coming under its 
influence. — G. B, KimbaU, 

The Method of Qxtestions. — ^A teacher must know how to ask questions. For of all 
the stimulators to the acquisition of knowledge, of all fertilizers of the brains of child- 
hood, youth or age, and of aU the quickeners of thought and Invention, those sentences 
that end with the point of interrogation are decidedly the best. Such points are soon 
felt, and never felt but to profit, when skilfully used. And in all that has been said of 
methods in teaching the subjects already recommended, it has been one special aim to 
keep this importemt usage before the minds of all who interest themselves in schools 
— ^whether they are teachers, examiners, visitors and parents, or mere lookers on, 
desirous of the truest prosperity of our schools. QuestionB give the whole life and zest to a 
school exercise, and as a teacher can use them effectually, so will be his power to 
interest, to arouse, to instruct. But they cannot be used by an idle or a lazy man ; nor 
by one who does not study to the very bottom of every topic he attempts to teach. And 
by them alone without a text book — aided by a blackboard for himjself, and a slate and 
pencil, or pen, ink, and paper for the scholar, almost any subject may be well taught^ 
and be made to glow with interest. I gave an illustration of the proper method of 
questions, under the head of teaching definitions, and it may be well to speak further 
here. — Oimadian Journal of JEdueation, 



* Used in Trinity College, Dublin. (See Rev. Br. Baylee's <^ Institutions of theChurch 
of England," p. 34.) 
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HISTOEY OF LITEBATUKE. 

8 is the child so is the man. With the first dawn of reason in the 
infant mind, we perceive indications of goodness and beanty 
promising to ripen into excellence in mature age. We trace also 
shades of infirmity and evil, which if unchecked, will spread 
their baneful shadow, ever lengthening and deepening, over the 
heart and head, over the child, the youth, the man. Yet many 
things may modify this inherent tendency of character. How 
powerful an influence do the habits and manners of those around us cast 
upon ourselves ; how indelible is the memory of childhood's scenes and 
events. AU these and a thousand other circumstances add their mite in 
forming the charaxjter of the man. 

What is true of individuals is true also of nations. They too have their 
weak infancy, their tumultuous youth, their vigorous manhood, and alas! 
too often their infirm old age. /Ihey too have their natural inherent 
tendencies, their primitive characters stamped upon them, telling through 
all chances and changes of their future life — ^tendencies so distinct that 
through hundreds of years the Saxon, the Celt, and the Slavonian still 
retain their individual characteristics : but they also have been moulded to 
their present condition by the scenes and circumstances through which 
they have passed ; the suffering they have endured, the tyrannies to which 
they have been subject, or have in their turn subjected others, the wars in 
which they have been involved, have each left their impress on the national 
character, and consequently on the national literature, the image of the 
people's feelings ; now leading them, now led by them, but under all 
circumstances an important agency both for good and evil. 

It is in studying the history of literature in this light that it acquires its 
real value for the purposes of education ; and the benefits it confers are 
such as to warrant a somewhat closer attention than is generally paid to 
this interesting subject. 

The first question arising to the student would be, how does a nation 
acquire a distinct literature at all ? We have previously referred to the 
resemblance between nations and individuals, and this will help us to the 
solution of the question. 

In the life of an individual, instinct predominates in childhood, imagina- 
tion in youth, reason in mature age ; now let us trace these three stages in 
the life of a nation and we shall begin to understand how its literature is 
formed. 

A people in a state of barbarism possess but few ideas, and those 
generally connected with physical wants and objects. The savage has 
words to express hunger and thirst, cold and heat, fear and anger, because 
these are sensations incidental to his condition as a human being ; but his 
imaginative and reasoning faculties are lying half dormant; he is more like 
a child than a man, and the dominant mark of his character is instinct. 
To awaken his reason is one of the most important steps towards civilizing 
him, as to call out the same reasoning faculties in a child is actually 
necessary in educating him. If this is neglected the child and the savage 
may become admirable copyists, but nothing more ; and the monkey tribe 
fill that office so supremely well that we would not willingly displace 
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them. Let us now take a step forward and view our savage tribe after 
dyilization has commenced, and we at once perceive that &e instiiictive 
principle of imitation is no longer prevalent. The native of sach a race 
may stUl indeed carve a grotesque fignre on the head of his canoe, he may 
spend as much time and labour in the effort as his predecessor had done, 
but there is this one grand difference between them — his figure is no 
longer a piece of wood carved into a shape because his ancestors had carved 
such shapes before him, but it must have a meaning, it must shadow forth 
some idea, in one word, his imagination must work with his hand, and 
imagination once aroused gradually gains more and more the mastery over 
him as it has done with ourselves in our own youth, till reason steps in to 
claim, or at least divide, the reins of government. Now this stage of a 
nation's existence is always distinguished by a peculiar literature. Ima- 
gination can never become predominant without folding for itself a vent in 
allegory and metaphor and hence the poetic and allegoric characters of the 
aaxlj literature of all nations. To this character we owe the exquisite 
poetry of the psalms of David, the magniffcent metaphors of the prophet 
Isaiah, because the Almighty wisdom of Gtod bid the prophet, while 
inculcating the truths Jle deigned to oommimicate to us, to use those forms 
of speech and writing most calculated to touch the hearts of the people to 
whom they were addressed. To this, we owe the Hiad of Homer — ^to this, 
the patriotic lays, which tyranny has ever found its greatest enemy — ^to this, 
the spirit of chivalry and romance, without which the crusades, diat golden 
period of European history, never coidd have existed. 

A familiar illustration will make our meaning more evident. Let us 
suppose a theme given to one of our modem essayists, and the subject to 
be — a sword. The author would no doubt present us with a well written 
dissertation on war and military weapons. If an antiquary, he would 
describe to us the character and form of the sword as used by our ancestors, 
and give us plates of curious uncouth weapons dug out of ancient tombs. 
If an historian, he would teU us of the feats of swordsmanship narrated in 
our national annals and traditions, such as the straggle of dexterity 
between Bichard 1st and Saladin. Or if he were none of these but a simple 
practical man, he would perchance describe the materials of which the 
sword is made, or expatiate on the difference between the Damascufl 
and Toledo blade. In any case the composition would probably be of a 
descriptive character. Now let us suppose one of our ancestors who 
lived some hundreds of years ago in "the good old times," to have 
selected the same subject: his production would have been probably 
very different; far less descriptive, far more pictorial. He would very 
probably have addressed the sword itself in following verse, have told 
it what he expected it to do for him, and what he meant to do with it ; the 
tyrants, dragons, and infidels he hoped to slay, the distressed maidens he 
intended to rescue. He would tell us how it dripped with the blood of lus 
enemies, or sprang from its scabbard in defence of injured innocence. In 
a word his address would have appealed to the heart and feeling of his 
audience, and would have produced a corresponding impression upon them. 

It is not our intention in these papers to do more than turn the student's 
attention to the progressive history of literature, and induce him to examine 
the subject for himself, but perhaps a slight notice of that of our own 
coimtry may not be altogether unacceptable, and may lead him to farther 
inquiry. No better introduction to such a notice could easily be found than 
the foUowing quotations from G. Thorpe's Outlines of European History. 
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'^ Cluistianity on the one hand, (as given to the Teutonic nations by the 
!Romans) and the free spirit of the North on the other, are the two elements 
from, which the new world proceeded ; and the literature of the middle 
ages remained accordingly at all times a double literature. 

One literature, Christian and Latin, was common to the whole of Europe, 

and had for its sole object the preservation and extension of knowledge : 

but there was another and a more peculiar literature for each particular 

nation in its vernacular tongue. The first great patrons of modem 

literature, Theodoric the Goth, 526, Charlemagne, 800, Alfred the Great, 

872, had accordingly, in all their labours, a two-fold object : the one, to 

preserve undiminished and to render more generally useful that inheritance 

of knowledge which had been transmitted down in the Latin tongue ; the 

other, to improve the vernacular tongue, — and thereby the natural spirit, — 

to preserve the poetical monuments ; but above all, to give a regular form 

to the dialects of the North, and render them capable of being used in 

subjects of science. The poetical, creative, and national part of the 

literature of the middle ages is the most useful and pleasing, but the Latin 

is important as the only bond by which modem Europe is connected with 

the whole of classical, as well as Christian literature. 

In this passage Thorpe dates the commencement of English literature 
with the reign of Alfred the Great. As English strictly so speaking he is 
correct, but we may venture to commence our inquiries some century and 
a half earlier with the venerable Bede, whose writings, though in Latia, 
carried such weight that it was decreed in an English council and approved 
afterwards by the Catholic church, that they should be publicly read in the 
churches. 

Bede was a man of enormous Hterary power, and far beyond his age in 
knowledge and acquirements. His largest and most popular work is his 
Ecclesiastical History, considered the most authentic and comprehensive 
account of the early state of Christianity now extant ; even Ms objector 
Milton, confessing that he travelled with much worse guides after he 
parted with Bede. The faults urged against this work — ^namely, that it 
contains such a diffose accoimt of legendary miracles and of trivial and 
absurd circumstances, extracted without suflciei^t discrimination and with 
apparent credulity tram the chronicles to which he had access — ^illustrate 
what we have before said, that the spirit of the people, and therefore the 
writings of the age were dominated rather by imagination than reason. 

Hence arose the easy credulity in wild legendary lore prevalent in the 
middle ages. 

Let us now pass on in our rapid survey to the time of Alfred, and 
inquire the character of his literary compositions, as they again will form 
the key by which we may judge of the progress of the people's minds. 
These works were of two kinds, one translations of the Old and New 
Testament, and of various classic authors into Anglo-Saxon, the other of 
an original character consisting as Hume teUs us of apologues, parables, 
stories, and apophthegms, couched in poetry. I^ow tiiis is precisely the 
style of writing which in our own days is most impressive on the juvenile 
mind. The tale, the poem, the allegory fastens itself on the imagination 
and takes vigorous root, while the dry dissertation goes as it comes and 
leaves scarce a trace behind it, except perchance in the somnolence of the 
student. 
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Rule I. (o) {7fi»^roA;«=scirciimference. " Such towns as stand (one may say) on tiptoe 
on the very umstrokCf or on any part of the utmost line of any map. .are not to be 
presumed placed according to exactness, but only signify them tnere or thereabouts.*' — 
Fuller, APisgah Sight of Palestine, London, 1650, part 1, b. 1, c. 14, p. 46. 

Bule I. (fi) FaahionUt. ^'Wemay oonceive many of these ornaments -were only 
temporary, as used by OndfashionisU of that age." — Fuller, A Fisgah Sight of Palestine, 
part 2, p. 113. The word is given in Todd's Johnson and in Richardson, but without 
an example in either. 

Rule I. (7) Tacht. " I sailed this morning with his Majesty in one of his Taehis (or 
pleasure boats), yessels not known among us till the Dutch East India Company 
TO«sented that curious piece to the Kiag, being very excellent sailing vessels." — 
Evelyn's Diary, Oct. 1, 1661. The earliest example given in Johnson or Richardson is 
fix>m Cook's Voyages. 

Rule I. (9) Bodysssaa engraving or picture in a book. (Common in the North at the 
preseilt day). 

** We gaze but on &e bahiet and the cover. 
The gaudy flowers and edges painted over. 
And never further for our lesson look 
Within the volume of this various book." 

Silvester's Dubartas, ed. London, 1621, fol. p. 6, Halliwell mentions this sense, but 
gives no authority. 

Rule II. Phrases. — Orois. At the next ^rmM=:at the next summer. (Conmion in the 
North at the present day). — " Whom seven years old ai the neact grass he guest " speak- 
ing of a horse). — Sylvester's Dubartas^ p. 228. Compare Jobison's later quotation 
fix>m Swift. 

Constructions. Satisfy m=of or as to. — "I was lately satisfied in what I heard of 
before., that the mystery of annealing glass is now quite lost in England." — Fuller, 
Mixt Contemplations on these Times— in Fuller's Good Thou^ts, Pickering, 1841, p. 
221. — [The Rsv. J. J. S. Perowne, in a paper contained in the Philological Transactions 
for 1856, * On some English Idioms,' quotes (p. 148) Latimer's *■ not to flatter with 
anybody,' and Roger Ascham's ^ changing a good word with a worse.'] 

J?aM, in music.*— 

Lend xne your hands, lift me above Parnassus 
With your loud trebles, help my lowly basstts. 

Sylvester's Dubartas, p. 73. 

Rule III. — FanaOo, — **• There is a new word coined within few months (of May, 
1660) called fmatics which by the close stickling thereof seemeth well cut out and 
proportioned to signify what is meant thereby, even the sectaries of our age. Some 
(most forcedly) w3l have it Hebrew, derived from the word * to see' or 'face one,* im- 
porting such whose piety consisteth chiefly in visage looks and outward shows ; others 

will have it Greek, from ^dyofixu to show and appear But most certainly the 

word is Latin, fromfanum, a temple, and fanatid were such who, living in or attending 
thereabouts, were frighted with spectra or apparitions which they either saw or fancied 
themselves to have seen." — Fuller, Mixt Contemplations in Better Times, L. p. 212, cd. 
1841. 

The following works and authors are suggested for examination, though it is not by 
any means intended to limit the discretion of collectors in this respect. A multitude of 
ot^er books, quite as good, might easily be named. Those marked with an asterisk 
have been already undertaken : 

* Andrews' Works. By Mr. Brodribb. — * Roger Ascham. By Mr. A. Valentine.— 
Barrow's Works. — * Beeon's Works. By Mr. J. FumivaU. — * Burton's Anatomy 
of Melancholy. By Mr. Coleridge. — * Fuller's Works. By Mr. Perowne.— Fen- 
ton's History of Guicciardin. — * Hackef s Life of Archbidiop Williams. By the 
Rev. J. Davies. — Holland's Translation of Livy. — Holland's Plutarch. — Holland's 
Ammianus Marcellinus. — Holland's Pliny. By Mr. Kennedy. — ^Holland's Suetonius. 
— * Holland's The Cyropoedia. By the Dean of Westminster. — Gabriel Harvey's 
Works.— Henry More's Works. — Adam Harsnet's Works. — PilMngton's Works. 
tTrquharf s Translation of RabelaLa. — Lodge's Translation of Seneca. — * Sylvester's 
Dubartas. By Mr. Coleridge. — Phaeir's Virgil. — ^Gelding's Ovid's Metamorphoses. — 
Grolding and Sydney's Philip Momay's Treatise on the Truth of the Christian Religion. 
— William Paynter's Boccaccio, or Palace of Pleasure. — Shelton's Don Quixote.— Grime- 
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ston's Polybius. — ^Watson's Polybius. By Mr. Coleridge. — Stephens' St^tiua. — Stapyl- 
ton's Jurenal. — Ogylby's Virgil. — • Quarles' Works. By a Lady. — * Gascoigne's 
JTocasta. By Mr. C. Clarke. — ♦ Cotton's Translation of Montaigne's Essays. By the 
Rev. J. Davies. — * North's Plutarch. By Mr. Fumivall. — * Allen's (Cardinal) 
Admonition. By Mr. Fumivall. — ♦ iCoryattf s Crudities. By Mr. W. Valentine. — 
Miarlowe's Ovid, By Mr. W. Valentine. — Brende's Q. Curtius. — Arthur Hall's Ten 
Hooks of Homer. — Philip Stubbe's Anatomie of Abuses. — Florio's Montaigne's Essays. — 
Iianglej's Polydore .Vergil. — Chapman's Hymns, &c. of Homer. — Chapman's Greorgics 
of BLesiod.—Greenewey's Tacitus.— Hackluyfs Voyages and Travels.— North's Examen. 

To these directions of the Committee the Editor of ''Ifotea and Queries " 
lias added a few useful suggestions. He thinks that proverbs and pro- 
verbial expressions as well as words and idioms should be noted. The 
early statues also contain many words and names and articles not elsewhere 
to be met with. Caxton's works deserve perusal for the objects of the 
dictionary, and Drayton's works might yield words acceptable for the 
illustration of his great feUow-county man, Shakspeare. It is also sug- 
gested that the accumulated collections resulting from this proposal should 
be deposited in the British Suseum, in the event of &eir not being 
published, though all ought to be, if merely named in a tabooed catalogue. 
The list of books above given is merely provisional, and the choice of omers 
is left to examiners. The sermons of Latimer and Hooper, and others who 
addressed themselves to the people, and not merely to the learned, would 
afford additional materials worthy of record. 

We would specially direct attention to the lists of local words which 
have been several times inserted in the Ek olish Jottsnal of EnircAiioir, 
viz.— vol. X. pp. 16, 63, 104, 178, 233, 304, 334, &c. These would 
materially assist the collators, and we now specially invite fresh con- 
tributions. 

The Ziterary Gazette says '^A perfectly complete Dictionary, a Lexicon totius 
Anglieitatisy would take half a century to compile, and with results little proportioned 
to ike lahour. There is a new edition of Dr. Johnson's ^at work now in course of 
preparation by Dr. Latham, and in such hands we have httle doubt that it will contain 
all that is of consequence either for literary or philological purposes." 

We are by no means sure of that. Every single Grammarian and 
Philologist has his sympathies and antipathies; his hobbies or his crotchets. 
There is no certainty of breadth and fulness except in a multitude of 
counsellors. 

We hope the collators of the new Dictionary will wholly ondt Jrom the 
text all words which are already obsolete, and such as are itot adapted by 
peculiar significance, brevity, or euphony for renewed use. Johnson is 
sadly encumbered with such words : we could name hundreds of which 
fairly educated people never so much as heard. We trust, however, they 
will try to Saxonise the language. It is in a literary point of view nearly 
the only good we can get from our Anglo-Saxon element. The other 
advantages relate chiefly to sinews and industrial virtues. We are anxious 
also that many German and French words should be retained and fostered. 
The more we can assimilate living tongues the better. The long Latin and 
Norman words are the least desirable, and the sooner we are rid of many of 
them the better. We shall recur again and again to this subject. 



FoLiTBNESS.— We polish one another, and nib off our comers and rough sides by a 
sort of axnicable collision. To restrain this is ineyitably to bring a rust upon men's 
understanduigs. — Shaftesbury. 
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BEFOEMATOBIES. 

\. MELYILLE, who manages the Woodbury Fill Eefonnatoiy, 
Worcestershire, has written a capital report alxtat it. He seems 
to us to have thoroughly seen into the nature of the boys he has 
to deal with. Here are some interesting extracts : — 

<< Untruthfulness is a very strong feature. It is often the chief 
home lesson, and, in the worst boys, a prevailing practice. The 
most wanton instance of lying occurred lately in the case of that 
boy released after nine months detention. He knew why he was sent away, 
and that he had nothing to apprehend. The head of the police of a certain 
town who knew of his committal to us, found him and questioned him as to 
his being at large. He told him that I had died lately, and being very iU before 
I died, I said I could not die happy if the boys were kept in the Eeformatory 
— so I had sent for them and released them all and then died. Hence, 
quite as much as the mischief of making them fancy you have an interest 
in their criminal career, the mistake of asking them of their history. A 
boy will try to catch your idea and always shape his statement accordingly. 
I remember an eminent man visiting us and asking a very bad boy of Jus 
parentage, &c. The boy thought bad example and depraved life was the 
cue from the form and tone of the question, and drew a picture of domestic 
degradation very appalling but entirely imaginary. They understate their 
age on trial always. They know well enough that leniency may ensue— 
or the treadmill be escaped. The boy mentioned above as between eighteen 
and nineteen doubtless gave himself as fifteen. The following letter is as 
good an evidence bearing on this point, as also on the dislike of criminal 
parents to Eeformatories, as I can adduce. 

*'The son of this woman, having run away, had arrived at her house, and 

was in lodgings procured by her, and visited by her daily, at the time she 

wrote as follows : — 

<< Binmngham, Jen 13th. 
"Rev. Sir, 

I take the libberty of adrising theos few Lines to you to now if 
you aye found the Boys and if you have to pleas not to punnish George as it afeots is head if 
hee is put about the Least thing in the World the doctor told me that is head was so 
Bad that it was not fit for to Be put about and if you aye pleas to let me now and i shold 
take it as a very Great fayer of you. 

^'and Bemane your Humbel Siryent 

" SAELiH TURNEB." 

" Vanity is another marked feature. This shows itself in various ways 
— in dress and the like — ^but in nothing outward so much as their hair. 
Haircutting, though except in runaways it is never cut for disfigurement, 
is always a time for tears. This dislike of short hair does not arise &t>m its 
relation to the gaol, or it were commendable, but from its supposed ugliness 
and its relation to the workhouse — but chiefly the first. Two big boys, 
detected in a design to run away, roared with grief at the cropping of their 
hair, though nothing else moved them, and one was of very large experience 
of life. 

** Vanity co-operates with or stimulates untruthfdlness in such results as 
these. In exaggerated accounts of their parents' income, &c. 
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^' In like manner there is a love of being individualized, or distinguished, 
no matter for what. Boys will undertake anything if it involves a selection, 
and decline the very same thing if many are to join. Poverty is not 
disclaimed if it is remarkable for its extremity ; dulness in school, failing 
liealth and strength become sources of pride if they only are excessive and 
prodigious. Hence, and because great people are supposed to consume a 
large quantity, the fondness for physic. Happily Epsom salts are an 
exception. 

*^ Impatience under pain and fatigue is another characteristic especially 
in town bojB. 

*' On January 5th, a fine bright frosty morning, four big boys came home 
from the labour field crying lustily and begging they might not be sent to 
dig. I^ext day two of these ran away. The school was vaccinated lately. 
One boy fainted under the operation; another, sixteen years old, had to be 
held during it, and would have fainted but for sal volatile. 

*' Above all, really criminal boys seem to be characterised by a wonder- 
fril want of self-mastery. As if their hands and feet did not belong to them 
but to somebody else--a sort of demoniacal possession. Our worst boys 
have been extremely marked by this. In one boy it ran into great 
extravagancies under recapture — ^great violence of conduct — seeming 
attempts at self destruction — ^as well as the most outrageous assertions In 
fact tiie careM and intelligent friend who resides as master in our 
establishment, and verifies these traits, concludes that the thing which no 
really criminal boy seems ever to have been taught at aU, is self-denial ; 
and the degree of criminality of any boy, in relation to that of any other 
boy, might be tested by the length, or rather shortness, of time, which he 
could keep a piece of sugar candy in his pocket without eating it. The 
desire among them seems simply to acquire rather than to possess, to have 
rather than to hold. Possession strips things of their value. This accounts 
for their real poverty under often abundant wealth by theft. In this 
particular of sett-denial our experience is very cheering. The Governor of 
Worcester County Gaol, remarked the other day, looking at our boys — 
" This is aU very well now, where there is constant watching and no 
temptation, but what will they be when they pass out from being watched 
into constant temptation? " lattie things test and form character. This 
time last year, an apple tree, or fruit of any sort which abounds here, 
was a constant trouble. One day the whole of the boys went ofi to the 
garden to pilfer, and you could not turn your back walking to church or to 
bathe, but a boy had a shy at some pendant apples ; the sense of chastise- 
ment for it wore out in a few hours. This year the cherries ripened in the 
play-groimd without molestation." 

This is a isii and truthful account of what the lads really are, and 
most important is the following well put consideration : — 

'^A reformatory o£icer, over and above his special function in the 
establishment, should be a compound of a detective and a devotee. A mere 
devotee, without judgment and practical sagacity, quick apprehension and 
concentrated purpose, would be in despair in a week, with an empty 
school probably. A mere detective would keep or regain his boys, but 
never reclaim them. In proportion as Eeformatories axe felt beneficial, 
anxiety about their permanence is reasonable. I think Magistrates in 
Sessions might, advisably, have power to continue by rate a vohintary 
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institution, which by change of property or other contingencies is in 
danger of being given up. Or a county which has not requirement for a 
separate institution of its own, or no likelihood of getting one, but which felt 
confidence in, and gladly would use that of a neighbouring county, might 
hare powers to grant aid in proportion to such use, without interference 
with the management." 

''But more pressing than the establishment or maintenance of Eeform- 
atories is, or soon will be, what to do with the boys on their release, and 
where. Home service will rarely be advisable for the most real and true 
Eeformatory subject. The very way they cling in heart and feeling to 
their old haunts and homes — '' that dear old Brum ! '' — ^makes me fear tiieir 
return to them. If the argument about honest and criminal labour applies 
anywhere, it does to the bringing back the known criminal youth to 
supersede, probably, his honest competitor. I trust the Government will 
aid this looming difficulty by establiishing Colonial Correspondents for the 
reception and employment of the boys. The benefit would soon be felt to 
be mutual, and any antecedent suspicion removed on experience. If the 
expence is the difficulty, why not apply one flhilling a week for this purpose 
out of the seven shillings per head now allowed by the Government." 



PEEVALElSrT DISHONESTY. 

TO THE EDITOB OP THE ENGLISH JTOTJBNAL OF BDXTCATIOK. 
SiK, 

Allow me to call your attention to this growing vice in the upper classes 
of society. Sir John Dean Paul's example has been most pernicious. A 
clergyman's wife in "Wales was fined not long ago for "doing" a toll-bar. 
Not a day passes that the Post Office does not detect notes inserted in book 
packets sent by gentlemen of ample means who are not satisfied with four 
ounces for a penny. Literary larcenies are equally plentiful, '^ The 
Ziterarium,*^ an " educational gazette," is always professing high morality. 
Not long ago it pilfered an article, without acknowledgement, from Mr. 
Bromby's excellent '' Papers for the Schoolmaster,^^ and in page 2222 of tiie 
last number of that immaculate " IJiterarium," you will find similar service 
done to an article headed " School Discipline," which fiirst appeared in your 
Journal three months since. 

A noted philanthropist lately induced a corporation to grant him some 
valuable land at ^low price, because he wanted it for cottage allotments to 
benefit the poor : then resold it at an immense profit. 

Do you not think that it would be a good plan if teachers in all schoolB 
were to make these knaveries the subject of special moral lessons to their 
Bcholais ? I dare say some of your numerous readers can fiivour you with 
many other instances. I am, Sir, 

Yours truly, 
Colchester, Sept, 23rd. D. S. 
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LECTURE ON EARLY BRITISH HISTORY. 
By Jelinger C. Symans, B>A, 

)UR origin as a people, and the history and effects of races among 
us, now known under the modem appellation of Ethnology, open a 
new branch of antiquarian research even more replete wiSi interest 
and instruction to us than the richest antiquarian relics. These 
certainly proclaim the different degrees of handicraft skiU, and the 
various phases of taste in each age of the past, and Kke York Min- 
ster and Strasbourg Cathedral, at 'once illustrate and memorialize 
something of the character, and much of the passions and poetry of the 
ages and people which designed and erected them. Whilst, however, they 
speak only of ihepast, Ethnology (beginning at far remoter periods) presents 
to us the birth and origin of much that belongs to the present. The one 
tells us only, and that indirectly, of defunct ages : whilst the latter (if we 
wilL but read her aright) explains much that is characteristic in ourselves. 
Historians have treated the early history of England very ill. Hume 
dismisses the British people, before the invasion of Caesar, in a single page, 
as a race of sturdy savages. 

This hasty judgment, in times less prone to historical inquiry than our 
own, pronounced by a writer whose opinions, in the absence of wiser 
historians, have been deemed authoritative — ^must have checked the investi- 
gation of a subject which, so far &om relating merely to the fabulous legends 
of barbarians, opens to us a field full of interest, and connects us as a people 
with the early epochs of eastern progress. It also exhibits one of the main 
stages in the growth and spread of mankind. Mr. Hume having thus 
put an extinguisher on the early range of Ethnology, Mr. Macaulay 
does his best to destroy its later existence. 

I am weU aware of the immense difficulty of grappUng with a subject of 
this magnitude in the compass of a single paper : so as to preseat even a 
correct general view of it; and I am, moreover, no less aware of 
my entire incapacity to do it. I have first sixiven to collect such main points 
only in the earlier history of our races, as I could best extricate from a 
mass of history and legends, sometimes conflicting and often incorrect — 
such as seemed to me to be best supported by authorities, likelihood, and 
results. 

I feel that this selection has been imperfectly made, and that my 
humble efforts are in need of no slight indulgence. 

In entering at all on the remote and dim epochs of the English people, 
where fiction and fable intermingle so closely with facts, and so little can 
be positively known, I must beg to guard myself from the presumption of 
offering my conclusions as being anything more than probably true. 

In touching on the other branch of my subject, namely the effects (still 
traceable) of races among us, I must also beg you to remember how very 
few of these, however striking and unquestionable they may be, — ^it is 
possible for me to adduce. On both of these grounds therefore, I cannot 
hope to prove my case. AH I can do is to endeavour to lay before you 
some materials and facts for reflection and research which abler inquirers 
I am satisfied would turn to a rich account. 
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The pretensions of the "Wekh people to a direct descent fifom the first 
settlers in Britain derives some degree of sanction from the absence of any 
evidence to the contrary elicited by the recent rigonr of ethnological re- 
search, and by the development of certain fiicts and probabilities which 
tend more or less to give them credence. 

The oral traditions and bardic legends of Vales trace the origin of that 
portion of the people who are free from the alloy of subsequent immigra- 
tion, to Gomer (the eldest son of Japhet) through the immediate descend- 
ants of his first-bom son Ashkenaz, who is alleged upon the confusion of 
tongues to have migrated with his younger brothers, Eiphath and Togarmah 
fix)m the plain of Shinar, where Babel was, in a north-westerly direction to 
the shores of the Caspian, through Aimenia, by the Euphrates into 
Asia Minor, through Pontus, along the south shore of the Euxine, 
a sea which for many centuries of the history of the Jews bore 
his name and proclaimed the origin of those who dwelt around it. 
They proceeded westward to Bithynia and Mysia, the !N"orth "Western 
provinces of Asia Minor, now Anatolia. At an early period, probably 
within the three or four first centuries after the Deluge, the colony 
in Bithynia followed the immediate descendants of the younger sons of 
Gbmer. Some crossed the Bosphorus and some the Hellespont or Dar- 
denellesand peopled Thrace, now in Turkey in Europe, and Greece. They 
spread rapidly round the Euxine and called themselves Cymry, or first race, 
as being the immediate descendants of the first bom in each generation 
from Noah. They were speedily joined by other tribes of the same stock. 
They are alleged to have tiien migrated into the interior of the Western 
Continent, but to have afterwards disagreed and separated, the younger 
and more warlike branches expelling the others and spreading northward 
and eastward, growing into the Scythian and great Grothic hordes of 
Sarmatia, (a distinct race from the Cimbri) and afterwards overrunning 
four-fifths of Europe. 

For some centuries it is probable that they dwelt and clustered in the 
coimtries north of the Euxine. Erom this hive, o£&hoots progressively 
penetrated and peopled the whole territory from the mountains of Carpathia 
to the Baltic, first known as a nation by the name of the Basternions. 
The term Scythian, from " Ysgthi," means nothing more than expelled 
or dispersed persons, and has given rise to the term Chths and been indis- 
criminately appKed to communities in Syria, Egypt, and Asia Minor. 

The Cimbric descendants of Ashkenaz on the other hand pursued their 
Divine destination to the west along the banks of the Danube to its source, 
about 640, B.C. (according to EliezerWilliams) whence they crossed to that 
of the Bhine and followed its main stream to its mouth. Those who were 
last on the Euxine were intrenched in the Crimea, which long bore the 
name of the Cymbric Chersonese. Arrived at the shores of the German 
Ocean another, but an amicable division took place. A portion settled where 
they were, colonised Jutland, and spread subsequently eastward along the 
shore of the Baltic. A second portion descended into Gkiul and settled 
chiefly in the territory of Armorica. The third and probably the smallest 
portion of the migrating body passed to this country, and were its first 
inhabitants. 

A large portion of this account and many other statements are derived 
from the earliest legendary annals of the original inhabitation of Britain. 
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It must be admitted that saoh traditions are not of that certain character, 
either as to facts or dates, which belong to the annals of England since the 
^Roinan Invasion. They exist almost exclusively in the Welsh Triads and 
other legendary poems, transmitted by the Druids and Bards of that ancient 
and interesting people who form the only remnant of the first Britons and 
is^rho are certainly the likeliest and fittest possessors of their early history. 
In ancient times they made poetry the vehicle of memory and record. 
And such were the Triads. The conveniences of such a form for the 
purposes of oral tradition are evident, for the facts were sufficiently striking 
for poetical narration without being too numerous for that form of record. 

It was thus therefore that the Druids and Bards handed down the 
principles of history and of science, which the natural hatred of the 
Christians to their religious institutes in great measure destroyed and 
removed from the knowledge of later times. Enough however remains in 
the opinion of skilled Archselogians, to determine some essential circum- 
stances as to the origin and history of the nation, and in some particulars 
their correctness is borne out by concurrent evidence in other histories. On 
their authenticity in all the facts they relate, doubts may exist, but there 
are strong corroborative proofs of their substantial truth. Mr. Davies says — 

<< The Celtic nation, at large, may be regarded as comprising a race of two different 
characters, through sprung &om the same family. The one took peaceable possession 
of a country : established a national religion, -well calculated for securing peace among 
themselves, but which, till it was gradually changed by political necessities, rendered 
its votaries incompetent for the defence of their country, or the support of their national 
independence. The other were a people who had less scruple in their principles, but 
who having been inured to arms before they approached the west, and confiding in their 
native prowess, forced their way into many possessions of their unresisting brethren. 
In the Welsh, the Armoricans, an^ the; Cornish, undisputed votaries of Druidism, we 
recognise the former, and in the Irish and Highlanders the latter of these two 
branches." 

'Now these two hordes or bodies, whether Mr. Davies be correct or not 
in his view of their characters, formed the parent stock of the joint Celtio 
nation, and the Triads thus record the history of the migration of the 
German branch who first arrived in this country. 

'* The first of the three chieftains who established the colony of Britain 
was Su, the mighty, who came with the original settlers. They came 
from the Summer Country which is called Deffrobani, that is where Con- 
stinoblys (Constantinople) is at present." — Triad, 4. 

" They came in search of a settlement to be obtained, not by war or 
contest, but justly and peaceably." — I^iad, 5. 

Now the Venerable Bede gives this account : — 

** The first inhabitants of this land were Britons. They came from Armenia, and 
first settled in the south of Britain. Then befel it that Picts came from the south, from 
Scythia, with long ships, not many, and first landed in North Hibemia, and there 
entreated the Scots that they might there abide. But they would not permit them, for 
they said that they could not aU abide there together. And then the Scots said, * We 
may nevertheless give you counsel. We know another island eastward of this, where ye 
may dwell if ye wiU, and if any one withstand you, we will assist you, so that you may 
subdue it.' Then went the Picts and subdued this land northwards ; the southern parts 
the Britons had, as we before have said." 

The sameness of the original country traversed, viz., Armenia, and the 
still more striking similarity of disposition and spirit thus attributed to the 
first settlers is worthy of note. This characteristic of them seems to have 
been in some degree preserved among their purest descendants in Wales, 

3a 
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up to this hour, for, whatever may be said of the irritability of Welsh blood, 
it is remarkable that their wars have been invariably defensive ; and their 
attacks, first on the Saxons, and then on the Marches, in the Middle Ages, 
were sufficiently provoked by inroads and insults. Their loyalty and quiet 
sufferance of privations have been nobly tested through many centuries of 
peacefulness, little acknowledged, and probably overlooked : though the 
turbulence of their Gaelic cousins in Ireland might have pointed out to us 
the favourable contrast presented in the conduct of the Welsh. 

Though it must be confessed that no name of any town or district, either 
in Thrace, or its Chersonese, which bears a resemblance to Deffirobani has 
beeu noticed by any geographer, yet there is some reason to believe that 
the reference is just : for there are many vestiges of the passage of this 
people from the Caspian and Black Seas up to Denmark, whence they appear 
to have embarked for Britain. 

Amongst many strildng identities and resemblances of names of places 
existing at that time on the shores of the Danube and in Wales, up to this 
hour the lower ground on the banks of a river is called Isder, the very 
name by which the lower part of the Danube was originally called. 
Bhabon, Euabon, Aribantium, Ar-y-bant, and many other like names exist 
in each country still. Even the Severn itself seems to have once gone by 
the name of the Danaw or the Danube, and I have somewhere read that 
the Forest of Dean derives its title from a corruption of the same 
word. Welsh has also many Greek words, as dwr for vlwp water. 

The painting of the body and other customs were alike common to the 
two countries, and so were their forms of faith, one of which — ^the 
pre-existence of the souls of those who had not become sufficiently perfect 
for heaven in other bodies — ^was common to theThracians and to the ancient 
Britons. 

There is . still existing among some of the oldest peasantry in parts of 
Wales, a faint legend that they are of Trojan descent. There can be no 
doubt that if the above account of their pilgrimage be true, the ancient 
emigrants peopled Mysia and therefore Troas, or the Trojan district, which 
is part of it. 

The Welsh children in former times, but as recently as the last gene- 
ration, were ekiUed in drawing a kind of labyrinth wHch is weU fa.own 
to have been always called Caer Troyda, the camp of Troy. Not long 
since a golden ornament was dug out of a bog in I^orth Wales, which was 
at once recognised by a lady who had lived in India and travelled much in 
the East as closely resembling what she had seen there. It was a species 
of fibula. 

The authenticity of the Triads is still further borne out by the fact that 
they relate the inundation by the sea of a large tract of land on the coast 
of Carnarvon and Cardiganshire called the Cantref Gwallod,* The evi- 
dences of this fact remain to this hour. A huge causeway running out 
into the sea for nearly twenty miles is still visible in many parts, and 
trunks of large trees are also embedded under the water, which are also 
visible at particular states of the tide. 



* Is this derived from Gwalior in Bengal ? 
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Aristotle attributes the discovery of Britain to thePhoBnicians,* who pro- 
bably endeavoured to conceal a knowledge of the way to it on account of the 
great profit they derived from its tin. [Their instruments have been found 
in the Cornish mines.] This Herodotus confirms. 

The Phoenicians, it seems, were very jealoujs of the interference of the 
Greets with the tin trade, and this, Mr. Higgins, a recent inquirer, thinks 
miisthave been at an early period of Grecian history. 

Toland also says that the way to Britain was known to the Phoenicians 
and early Greeks, but that after the destruction of Sidon it was lost to 
them for ever. 

It is perhaps possible that the movement to the shores of the Black Sea 
took place in consequence of the Argonautic Expedition, whereby the 
Greeks, 1263, B. C. effected an opening for commerce in that direction. 
This was seventy years before the Trojan war. 

Strabo (bom 27, B.C.) and other Greek historians and geographers give 
us some corroboration of the account in the Triads, and trace the course of 
the Cimmerians along the Danube, thence to the coimtry between the Rhine 
and the Elbe, through Saxony and Hanover up to Jutland which long bore 
the name of the "Welsh Chersonese. They appear to have been driven from 
Thrace, by the incursion of a Scythian horde, about 640 B.C., according to 
Herodotus, and by Alyastes, King of Lydia, in 617 B.C. according to 
another historian — and from Jutland, chiefly by the increase of their 
population and the loss of land by the inundations of the sea which drove 
them to colonise in Britain, but at what exact period is certainly very 
doubtful. 

The Triads say 'Hhat they came over the hazy sea to the Isle of Britain^ 
and thence to Armorica where they remained." Now the German ocean 
is well known to be remarkably subject to dense fogs, (such as nearly 
shipwrecked WiUiam III., in 1691); and in Armorica, a part of Prance, 
the "Welsh or early British language is spoken by the people to this hour. 
This is a striking proof of the credibility of the Triads. 

The Triads go on to say, that on their landing, the colonists found the 
island iminhabited and took formal possession of it, as of original right. 
They describe the island as ftdl of bears, wolves, and of two other sorts of 
animals, which they term Efainc and Ychaiu Banog, signifying beavers 
and some kind of buffalo. It was first called Y fel Ynys, or the Honey 
Island — ^then Clas Meityn — ^the Rocky Island — and lastly Britain. Some 
say, ftx)m a chief so called, who first reduced the settlement to a regular 
form. But, mgre probably from the tribe called Brython, who subsequently 
came from Brittany in Gaul. 

The colony headed by Hu, settled probably in the eastern part of the 
country at first, and subsequently travelled inwards. Afterwards, but at 
what period does not clearly appear, two other bodies of the same original 
stock of Cimmerians arrived, the one from the banks of the Loire, in 
Gascony, in the south of Prance, who were called from it Lloegrians ; and, 
subsequently again another body called Brythons, who came from Brittany, 
also in Prance or Gaul as it was formerly called. 



* It is asserted by a clever French writer that the country was known to the Phoeni- 
cians before the Trojan war, 1150 years B. C, but this would be merely the sea side tin 
and copper districts in Cornwall and Sdlly. 
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The LLoegrians appear to have settled only temporarily in Britain, to hare 
spoken the Gaelic language, and to have found their way back to France 
or Ireland. The Brythons remained in England and contributed in all 
probability to the name of Britain. This tribe appear also to have been 
called Alban, a word signifying in the British tongue hill tribe. Hence 
Albion. 

They seem to have had a liberal monarchy for their form of goyemment; 
from the following law as laid down in the Triads. 

'' Moreover the sovereign power according to the custom of province and 
nation, rests in the race of the Cymry, as to fealty and conmion obligation; 
and in right of this limitation, and of custom of country and province, is 
the sovereignty over each coimtry held in the isle of Britain. Whence the 
proverb, *The country' (that is the custom of the country) is more mighty 
than the lord."— TVtW 2. 

We find here the early origin and plantation of the common law, and of 
popular liberty in this country. A long line of kings now figure in the 
Tnads down to Cassibelaunus. 

The only king whom I will mention was Duifwal Moelmud, who must 
have lived at least 200 years before Christ, and who gave the British 
people that admirable code of laws lately republished, some of which bear 
strong resemblance to our present conmion law, and I have no doubt 
originated many of its principles centuries before the Bomans or their laws 
were either heard or dreamt of. The fourth triad says, " He drew up 
in a regular form, laws, ordinances, duties, and privileges of district and 
family." His laws, extant in the time of Gildas, were translated by him 
into Latin, as were also those of Marcia, the wife of Cyhylin, (the third 
from DyfiLwal) and this translation was communicated to Alfred the Great 
by Asserius, Bishop of St. David's. Alfred, who in life and purposes 
bore a great resemblance to Byfriwal, translated these laws from Gildas's 
Latin into Saxon, and called the code the Merchenlage. — Bom. Hist. Lib. 1. 
p. 202, of Gale. In this, the Saxon as weU as the Welsh historians agree. 

We have but faint vestiges of the history of the British from this period 
to the Boman invasion. The triads of tiiese later times are filled with 
repeated declarations of the original daun to the island by its possessors. 

Pestilence and intestine division are said to have harassed the British 
shortly before the Eoman invasion. Their form of Grovemment appears to 
have continued to be monarchial from the first to the last, and this single 
sovereignty clearly extended over the whole island. It was essential that 
their sovereign should be of the Cambrian race, and but three exceptions 
occurred. 

fTo he continued,) 
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The ffippolytiis of Enripidea, with Short Notes, &c. 

The Oiation of ^schinea against Ctesphon, with. Short Eaglish Notes, 
fortheneeof Schook. J. H. Farker, Oxford, lSd5. 

tLTHOITGH this very useful and compendious series of Qreek and 
Latin clasBics has been heretofore briefly commended in the pages 
of this journal, yet the consideration of its merits has not perhaps 
hitherto reoeiTed from us that spacQ to which it is fairly and onde- 
niably entitled, ToMr. J.H. Parker pre-eminently ia due tbepraise of having 
miniatured to the necessities of an age which combines, in the education given 
at OUT public schools, so much of what is new and adapted to modem require- 
ments, (e, g. the Modem Languages, Physical Science, &c.) with the time- 
hoaour«i routine of classical learoing, so necessary to the formation of the 
gentleman and man of refinement. And this he has achieved by the 
issue of a series of the best models of Greek and Latin Literature, in a 
cheap and portable form, on good paper, with clear trpe, carefully revised 
text, and judicious illustrative notes, which, though their accompanying 
quaMcation " Short " would seem in modesty to deprecate criticism, are 
nevertheless really sufficient for the thorough understanding of the author, 
and contain moreover quite as much information as nine-tenths of the 
pupils, into whose hands they are put, will master and remember. There 
has indeed come a change over the spirit of our dream : and though, no 
doubt, the volnminooB octavos whj(^ a learned scholar, himself a school- 
mastra', published at no distant date upon two playa of ^^schylus, would, if 
they cooLd be endowed with eyes, gleam unutterable scorn on these little 
pocket clasaics, yet it must be confessed that for ordinary mortals, or the 
children of ordinary mortals, it may well seem enough to read what may 
briefly yet plainly elucidate the text, without wading through whole pages 
of ponderous scholarship, ranging over inflnite space, and often tending to 
make the reader lose the drift of his author in the effort to fathom the 
depths of that more laborious and discuraiTe gentleman, the commentator. 
In this respect there is yet a word to be said for the almost exploded 
fashion of Latin notes. They were hard, it is true, upon tiros ; but tiiey 
ordinarily, from the fact of their being written in a language capable of 
wonderful compression, confined the commentator within reasonable bounds, 
and the proportion of notes to text was not so unequal as in the later day 
ofeditors, who have been unduly prodigal of their mother-tongne. Perhaps 
Linwood's Sophocles is as good an instance of this feature in Latin notes as 
could be adduced. 
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It is clear that the evil of lengthy and disenrsiye notes, which, as a 
matter of fact, schoolboys wont read, and university men, in general, are 
apt only to akim, has been long recognized by the best educators ; and we 
believe that at Rugby, in AriM^'s day, Bekker's texts were w<mt to be 
read, in some forms at least, without note or comment. This was a fault 
doubtless on the opposite side — for to this day we know that more than 
one alumnus of tiiat famous seat of learning, whose range of classical 
reading was bounded by one or two Greek Plays, stoutly maintains that 
there is no sense, that, in fact, no sense is intended to be discovered, in 
any of the choruses. Now the truth is, here as in other subjects " Medio 
tutissimus ibis.*' The extremes to be avoided are Long I^otes, and No 
Notes : the happy mean is supplied in the Short Notes ofMi. J. H. Parker's 
cheap and widely used series. It is not however to be supposed that no 
other series has attempted, sometimes with considerable success, to supply 
the like desideratum. For Latin literature as applicable to schools the 
Messrs. Chambers have done no mean service. Their Yirgil, Horace, and 
Cicero are very creditable specimens of the work which was being achieved 
even before Mr. Parker, we believe, entered the field. But as 3ie subject 
of these remarks is the series of classical texts with short notes, of that 
publisher, we shall not be supposed to undervalue other laudable efforts at 
brief and concise illustration of given authors, issued of late from the press 
of this country, if we confine ourselves to the neat little "brochures" 
which stand as a heading to this notice. It is to be understood, too, that 
in speaking of this series, as sufficient for the school boy or general scholar, 
we do not mean that any who aim at a first class in eitiier of our Universi- 
ties would content themselves with these editions solely ; though even to 
such they would doubtless be of considerable use, as being the work of 
men, who have gone over high groimd themselves, and have, as the bee 
from the flowers, extracted from the best authorities the best and most 
suitable matter. 

"We proceed to give a few specimens of the value of these notes, with 
observations here and there on passages aptly illustrated, and on one or 
two, though these are reaUy of very rare occun^nce, where it seems to us 
that eith^ too much, or not enough has been given, in the way of 
elucidation. 

Prom. V. 49. &iravr' iirpkyOri vXiiv Qtoitn KOijkLVBiv. At this passage, 
respecting which much has been written, the best interpretations are care- 
fully weighed, and incidental notice given of Stanley's conjecture itraxBij. 
"We incline however with linwood to govern Osditn by Koipaveiy. " All 
things are practicable, save to rule the Gods," or as Ghx)tius wrote, ''Cuncta 
assequaris, prsBter imperium in Decs." 

Prom. V. 135. Here the illustrations of iLiri^iKoc and 6^^ irrtpwif are 
apposite. Perhaps to the former might be added a reference to Tibullus 1. 
iii. 92. Obvia nudato, Delia, curre pede: — and to the latter,yirgil's phrase, 
" Eemigio alarum." 

Prom. V. 429. Here the editor judiciously points out, after "Wellanex, 
the Hendiadys for <rOivoc ohpaviov viXov, and reads rightly hiroarivaiH. 

A little below, v. 438, at the difficult word TrpovtreXovfUvov the reader is 
simply referred to Buttmann's Lexilogus, s. v. eiXuf. 5, and to liddell and 
Scott, s. V. vpotreXia, This is well, for it is always an injustice to Buttmann 
to attempt to condense his remarks, and the book should be in every student's 
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hands. Perhaps, to the two references given, we might suggest the addition 
of Lin wood's Lexicon, s. v. ir^vatktiv, 

8. c. Theh. 103. Here Ktimov Uh>pKa is carefdlly paralleled by other 
similar metaphors from the Greek Tragic Poets. The editor's accompanying 
remark ''that the keenest sense, sight, apprehends more swiftly than any 
other the objects presented to it," seems hardly to give the full account of this 
usage. The occurrence of such phrases as, in Prom. y. 115, otfia tnkv/y^Q 
and in Virgil, -^Ineid II. 705. Per moenia clarior ignis auditur. JSneid, 
X. 895. Clamore incendunt ooelum Troesque Latinique, as weU as in a 
fragment of Bacchylides ^atS/jcoi 6 v/ivoi ^Xkyovraiy seems to indicate that 
a poetic liberty of expression blended the office of one sense with another, 
with no specied limitation to the sight. 

Sept. c. Theb. 365. There seems no necessity here for adopting Paley's 
explMiation, if we understand thvav to be governed by the adjective rX^/iovcc 
(as in Prom. V. 903, S. c. Theb. 346, ii^gam. 1061, 1090, Supplices 591, 
and MatthisB Gr. Gr. 346, obs. 3. Construe "And young female slaves 
become newly acquainted with woe, suffering the embrace, the captive's 
fate, of a man who has the luck, inasmuch as the enemy has got the 
mastery." 

Just below, at v. 374, Linwood's explanation of airctprliei is wisely 
adopted. At v. 378, Sir W. Gell is aptly quoted as to the topography ; 
and at 402, rax' ^^ yivotro navric ifvvoia rtvi, the short notes contain the 
gist of aU the observations of BlomJB.eld, "Wellauer, Linwood, &c. on this 
passage. 

Agamemnon, v. 105 — 7. m yap deodcv k, r. X. Here the readings and 
explanations of various commentators are discussed and weighed with much 
judgment. That of Linwood is adopted, with aXicav governed by wviei sup- 
plied from V. 105. 

A^am, 181 — 182. ^ai/xovtuv h tov x^ptc. jc. r. X. The editor adopts 
Plcuocf the reading of Blomfield and Scholefield, and quotes the English 
versions of Sewell and Blackie. We prefer to retain (iidlws construing, 
" And it (wisdom) is doubtless a blessing from the Gods, sitting with violence 
in their awful seats :" i.e. teaching wisdom per force. 

Agam. 212. ir&c \iv6vavQ k. r. X. The editor at this passage rightly 
explodes Hermann's passive interpretation. 

Agam. 231 — 45. At this beautiful passage, describing the sacrifice of 
Iphigenia, the editor of " Short ITotes " has availed himself mainly of Pro- 
fessor Conington's remarks and explanation, with appropriate references, 
for construction, to Jelf's Grammar. "We would suggest, however, that 
ipOdyyov is the accusative in apposition with (rrSfia KaXKlirpufpov, which 
would have been the natural case after <pv\d(T(7eiv, the equivalent of ^vXafcai^ 
Karaaxeiy. l^or should we hesitate to take wavTi Ovfi^, as its position 
seems to indicate, with itpovumfi. 

Agam, 412 — 15. The editor rightly supposes Menelaus, not Helen, to 
be the subject of vApetrn. Construe "There she stands in silence^ dis- 
honored, yet not reproachful, sweetest of the lost to look upon." This is 
defended by Gonington : though Liawood, a most weighty authority in 
.^Ischylean criticism, gives preference to Scholefield's reading — 

Trdpetm tfiy arifiOQ, oXX 'dXoi^opog 
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We have hardly space for dwelling, as we would &in have done, on one 
or two other passages of the Agamemnon, and on several in the Choephoroe, 
in the Short Notes to which Play the editor has availed himself of the sug- 
gestions of Scholefield, Paley, and Linwood with much tact and judgment. 
We cannot help venturing a suggestion that, in case of another ^tion, 
mention should be made at Ghoeph. v. 129, of a very probable emendation, 
where the text itHc ivdtofiev ^6fwig seems wholly out of place, and has 
puzzled more than one editor. A writer in the Classical Museum, (Philolo- 
gus) 1. 267. suggests <^&c r dydLyj/oy kv Mfwig, quoting for the metaphorical 
use of <^s, Eurip. Hecuba, 820, and Iphig. Taur. 849. The alteration is 
so sHght, and the sense of the passage flows so much more easily thus, that 
this new reading claims strong notice, if not reception. 

The Short Kotes to the Plays of Sophocles appear to be of the same use- 
ful and practical cast as those of ^schylus. In testing them, in the case 
of one or two choruses of the Antigone, with the received editions of Wunder, 
Erdfurt, Linwood, &c. we have found almost every difficidt passage explained, 
and much light thrown upon the text by a judicious sdection of parallel 
passages. 

At Antigone, 597. M «x«i \v<riv, the editor suggests ra iciifiara or per- 
haps TO yipoQ as the subject of the verb ; we much prefer the latter. 

Antig. 600. Here the use of ^ooc, which is explained carefuUy in the 
Short Notes, may serve as a parallel use to that of ^oJc in the emendation 
of ChoephorsB 129, above mentioned. 

Antig, 619. iiMri S' obltv epirei. The passage is neatly construed and 
ftdly explained. We would suggest however at itpoaihpy a reference to 
Buttmann's Lexilogus, 157. 

Antig. 797. Here, Dindorf, for metrical reasons, has altered the old 
re£iding rwv fieyaXjop neape^poc iv apxaig 

SetTficoy 
into rwy fieyaXfoy oh^t Kape^pOQ 

6e<TfJL(vy 
which he says is confirmed by line 801, vvy d '^8iy 'yw. k. r. \. This 
reading is adopted and explained in the Short Notes. It is however a 
question, whelier the text as it stood was not sound and intelligible, being 
taken to mean that " Love's power over men is of equal force with that of 
laws and ordinances." We would construe " And the clear light firom the 
eyes of the beauteous bride gains the victory, Zove in its sway (cv i^aiq) 
sitting beside, (i. e. ranking near, or equal to) the mighty ordnances. 

Antig, 712. Here the editor justly observes that ky icrrifiatn leLiCTiiQ 
can hardly be strained to mean, as Hermann suggests, ''opidentos 
invadis." 

In the Notes to the Trachinise, one of the most difficult plays of Sophocles, 
there is greater brevity than in those to any other play of this series which 
we have seen. At one or two passages more might have been said, e. g. 
at V. 520 we should like to have seen the Schema SiceHcum explained and 
illustrated, as it might have been, by references to Matth. Or. Gr. 216 (4) 
Ion. Eurip. 1146, and Hesiod Theog. 321. Still, there is, even in this 
play, evidence of careful examination, due weighing of authorities, and of 
discriminating references to the sources whence grammatical accuracy must 
be derived. 
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A liasty survey of the Short Notes to the Philoctetes of Sophocles, and 
the Hippolytus of Euripides, will confirm what has been before stated of 
the notes to plays above mentioned, namely ' that for ordinary students^ 
this series will be found amply sufficient, and calculated to be of essential 
service. They evince the fruits of careful investigation, sensibly compressed 
and condensed, and any reader who shall have mastered them thoroughly, 
will have acquired a very creditable knowledge of the great masterpieces 
of ancient literature ; while if he is induced to dive into the more important 
and lengthy editions, which have been put forth by TVellauer, Bothe, 
Scholefield, linwood, Paley, Wunder, and others, he will approach the 
task, we are confident, with a better Imowledge of his way, and with less 
likelihood of hindrance by encounter with minor difficulties. 

Passing from poetry to prose, it remains that we should say a word or 
two of Ihe Oration of ^schines against Ctesiphon as a specimen of the 
*' Short Notes " to Greek Prose Autiiors in course of publication in this 
series. The text is that of Bekker's Oxford Edition, (1822.) The notes 
are mainly selected from Bremi, Taylor, Beiske, and others. The introduc- 
tion is all that can be required, and there is a very useful and well arranged 
summary, which by help of the sections carefully niunbered, cannot fail to 
be a very great boon to the young scholar, as enabling him to keep in his 
mind the sequence and thread, as it were, of the orator's remarks. 
Throughout Ihe notes, there are copious references to Grote, ThirlwaU^ 
Cramer's Ancient Greece, and Smith's Dictionaries of Greek and Eoman 
Antiquities and ^j^ography, which suggest the thought, how precious would 
have been these littiie volumes, if they, (and indeed several of the authori- 
ties to which they refer) had existed in the days, when there was no such 
royal road to scholarship — our own schooldays. As feu: as we have tested 
them, these references are extremely accurate. 

With a view to examining the execution of the explanatory and critical 
notes to this oration, we have turned, amongst other passages, to the well 
known place, where -^schines holds up to scorn and ridicule the somewhat 
turgid and extravagant language of Demosthenes dfiirtKovpyovi nvcc rifv 
TtSkiy — ^aifep rds /3eX<5vac ^ulpovffi. The whole passage is very neatly and 
faithftilly rendered into English, and the satisfactory remarks of Bremi are 
judiciously brought to bear. It may not be uninteresting to some readers, 
to learn that the interpretation of (j^opfxoppafjiovfjLida eirl toL artvi given by 
Bremi agrees very much, as we have found on reference, with that which 
Budoeus in his Commentary, pp. 688 — 9, [Ed. Paris, 1529] an invaluable 
work to the student of the Greek and Latin orators, had already given. — 
^op/io/5/5a0€ty, he says, is equivalent to "tegetesconsuere." ^'t^apfioppajiovfieda 
igitur iirl ra (rreva significare mihi videtur ijfjLeie ovtwc erTevo\wpoviJLtda 
inneip iv ei ^fiLai run crvppairr6fievoi" Such is the interpretation of Budseus. 

At section 178. KarairiirXvrai, there need, we think, have been no intro- 
duction of Keiske's feeble explanation. That of Taylor is exceedingly simple, 
and entirely satisfactory. The sense is that "the article, rewards of merit, 
has become, through indiscriminate abuse in awarding, as common, vile, 
and worthless as any washed out garment." 

The whole passage however is quite worthy of a reperusal ; for it cannot 
fail to lead thoughtful observers of the prominent weaknesses of the 
present day to find an easy parellel in our own times and country, to the 
prodigal and injudicious system of " testimonials " of merit against which 
^SscMnes inveighs, as being so rife at Athens. 

3b 
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In taking leave of the sabject, so far os the Greek Authors are conoemed^ 
of these extremely nseM * texts with short notes/ which carry with them 
lieu* and wide their own recommendation, we would ventore to prefer a 
request to the Publisher, that he would add to the specimens of Greek 
Orators already issued, similar editions of the ** Leptines" and " Midias" 
of Demosthenes — ^both of which are interesting orations, very fit for higiher 
school reading, and affording an ample field for sensible annotation and 
illustration. If equal to the specimens which haye already appeared £rom 
Mr. Parker's press, they will be yery welcome and valuable additions to 
our pocket library. 



Prayer Book Difficulties Explained: Plain Protestant Explanations of 
certain Prayer Book Difficulties, confirmed by Eminent Dissenters' 
Admissions. A Manual for Theological Students, Candidates for Orders, 
Sehoolmaaters, Plain Laymen, &c. By the Bey. C. H. Davis, M.A., of 
Wadham CoUege, Oxford. London : Seeley and Jackson. 

THE object of this able little work is to prove that the ntppoaed (or 
alleged) '* Popish " portions of the Prayer-book (wherein the strength of tiie 
Bomanizing party of the Church has been popularly presumed to He) are in 
verbal haraiony with the statements of the most eminent Protestant 
Dissenters from the Church 

The Nonconformist testimonies cited in defence and illustration of the 
English Prayer-book are — The " Westminster Confession** and " Director^* 
on the Communion and Baptismal Services, Catechism, and Absolution by 
'' Church Officers" ; Br. Cumming on the Apocrypha, Surplice, and the 
Baptismal and Burial Services ; JRd, Baxter on tlie Athanasian Creed ; 
WesUy on Saints' Days ; Jacob Allot on the Communion Service, and 
Church GK>yemment; the Scottish Presbyterian '' British and JFhreign 
JSvangeUeal Beview** on the Communion and Baptismal Services, Catechism, 
and Confirmation, &c. ; Matthew Henry on the Baptismal Service ; Rev. J. 
A. James on the Ministry of Angels and Private Confession of Feelings to 
Ministers; Buoer, Sfo.y on the Commination, &c. &c. &c. 



Inscription of Tiglath Pileser I. King of Assyria, B.C. 1150, as translated 
by Sir Henry Bawlinson, Fox Talbot Esq. Dr. Hincks, and Dr. Oppert. 
Published by the Royal Asiatic Society. Svo. Pp. 78. London: J. "W. 
Parker. 1867. 

WHAT antiquary, even the most sanguine, ever dreamed of reading an 
autobiography of Tiglath Pileser ? Here it is, however, at least a very 
fierce instabnent of it, and one which even in its necesarily imperfect state, 
cannot £ail to interest every student of ancient history. It may, perhaps, 
be some time before we see arrow-headed inscriptions set in competitive 
examinations, but this small pamphlet is a great step towards it. It has 
completely settled the question which led to its publication. Its histOTV 
is briefiy this — as we learn firom an introductory note by Professor H. H. 
"Wilson, the President of the Society. About half a year ago the Society 
received from Mr. Fox TaJbot, a sealed packet containing a translation of 
a cuneiform inscription, the original of which had been littiographed under 
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the immediate supermtendenee of Sir Henry BawHnson, who had also 
annoonced his intention of publishing a trajuktion. Mr. Talbot's motive 
for anticipating Sir Henry's translation, was to try, and to enable others to 
judge, how far independent translations of these mysterious and puzzling 
characters, might concur or disagree ; or at the least to see how far they 
would " prove that a true basis of interpretation has been established by 
fiincks and Eawlinson, upon which other investigators may confidently 
wly." 

On the receipt of Mr. Talbot's letter, the Council of the Society (on the 
motion of Sir H. Bawlinson) resolved to take measures for effecting such a 
trial as had been suggested. It requested Sir Henry Eawlinson, Dr. 
Hincks, and Dr. Oppert, who was in London, to favour them with sealed 
translations of the document in question, and it appointed a committee, 
consisting of the Dean of St. Paul s. Dr. WheweU, Sir Gardner Wilkinson, 
Mr. Grote, the Rev. W. Cureton, and Professor H. H. Wilson, to examine 
and report on the four translations. It is most satisfactory to see the 
matter thus taken up, and in the hands of such men. 

As far as we have yet the means of judging, we are satisfied that the 
common basis of translation is established, and we look forward with great 
interest to the publication of the inscription in a more perfect state when 
it shall appear as part of the Transactions of the Society. 



LITTLE BOOKS, 

1%» 0$Offraphiedl Seadmp Booh, By Thomas Orampton and Thomas Iktmer, Tp. 120. 
London : Oroombridge, 1857. This is a book to teach what may be called the principles 
of geography-— to cut off from it that mere nomenclature of places and render it an 
intdle<Sual study. The authors well obsenre ''that there is no subject on which the 
reasoning powers can be more profitably as well as more pleasantly employed than on 
geography, for in it we may find the pleasures of demonstration wimout the fatigue of 
abstraction." Their object is "to help beginners in geography to observe, to compare^ 
and to reason generally on the leading £eu^ and principles of geography." With the 
exception of having adopted the palpably erroneous explanation of tides, which has long 
been one of the stigmas on science, the information comprised in so small a book is 
wonderfully comprehensiye, useftil, and accurate. Every lesson is written in a plain, 
sensible style, and the subject matter so treated of as to be an incentive of thought and 
further research. In addition to the ordinary subjects there are lessons on manufactures, 
governments, and religious creeds. Useful questions on each lesson conclude the book, 
which we cordially recommend as a class book in schools, both for instruction fmd 
inductiveness. 

JhtraoKo Latin Lesson Booh, JPp, 120. London: Houktonand Wfy^,lS67,^"To 
assist the caUow bird to an easy growth of first feathera is the aim of this litUe volume ;" 
80 says the author, and we think he has hit it, in many respects, fairly enough in his 
exercises, vocabularies, and often in his rules and models; but having denf^unced hard 
words, he falls niefiilly into their ensnaring clutches. " Probusions," *< cumbrous 
circumlocutions," "inflecting attributives," "a subsistent present," a "contravened 
past," ^. This wont do, Mr. Durack, for your fledglings : indeed it wont We are 
*' cavilling kites of critics," as he terms objectors, because we are mind/W^ not "mind- 
feet, of inlmt claims." It is in vain to urge that these words are intended for the " in- 
telligent parents and accomplished lady governesses" only. They are no such thing: 
for each lesson is specially addressed to " my dear little friends." B.esides, parents and 
tmchers require simple words put into their mouths. The mania for using hard ones 
must be broken down. 

The Messrs. Chambers have published some capital Scienific Charts, adapted to 
Treatises in the Educational Course. The first treats of the Laws of Matter and Motion : 
the second and third sheets of Mechanics. The illustrations ore remarkably well done, 
and we hope the series will be continued. 



jBlellijtntt. 



Ths BiHxiNSHiii CoiTFBHEirOB.'^Thu ie an attempt to discusa at oue 
meetiiig all kinds of social evils and theii remedies, ooiam Lord Brougham. 
We Imvo beard it much cried down ; but ate disposed to thiriT< it may do 
mucb good. It will not efiect specific leforms, but it may induce diftcussion 
hereafter fruitful of them. It is tbe creation of ideas by attritiou ; and ve 
always find that many sparks are struck, and some light shed, by the mere 
meeting of minds. Lord Brougham is the President ; the Bishop of London, 
Lord John Bussell, Lord Stanley, and Sir John Pakington * inaugurate 
the Sections. The Mayor and Beoorder of Birmingham will take their 
proper post in the vanguard. The composition of tbe Committees of each 
Section is far less happily made. It omits many who ought to hare been 
a them, and places some there who have no tltte to figure in any of the 



We ho|)e that the arrangements will be carefblly made, and ten minute 
""'"" insisted, on. Here is the programme :- 



HoirsAY, October 12tli. — Opening Meeting in the Town Hall, at Half- 
past Seven in the Erening. Lord Brougham ^rill deliver an Inanganral 



TuESTiT, October 13th. — The several Departments will meet in the 
Queen's GoUege, at Eleven o'clock a.u., for Papers and Discussions. 

In the Evening a Conversational Meeting (dreea) at the Town Hall, Tmier 
the Presidency of the Mayor of Birmingham. 

Thubsdat, October 15th. — Departments at Queen's College, at Eleven 
A.M. In the Evening a Public Meeting in support of the Beformatoiy and 
Industrial Schools Movement, at the Town HiU. 

FxiDAT, October 16th. — Concluding Meeting to receive a B«p(ni &om 
the Geneiul Committee, at Twelve. 

A Beoeption Boom will be open during the days of the meeting, where 
letters may be addressed, tickets purchased, liste of lodging obtained, and 
every information ^ven. 

Tickets to admit to all the Meetings, Ten Shillings each. 

Membars of the Association (Subscription One Guinea AnnnaUy) ad- 
mittedfree. 

All Papers to be read at tbe Meeting must be sent to the General 
Secretary (3, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, S. W.), at least tma 
Week before the 12th of October. 

By the penrisMon of the Hon, and Bev. Grantham Torke, a Special 
Service for tbe occasion will take place at St. Philip's Chnnh, on the 
Afternoon of Monday the 12th of October. 

■ IioidLyttetttm, wentacbi'^nttoMj, iriUnotbefiKre. 
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First Ikpartment, '•' JmasnjmvxiaE and AjaamuEKmtBxt of teat La.w.— 
President : The Bight Hon. Lord John Bnasell, M.P. Secretaries : J. Stuart Glennie, 
Esq. J. Napier Higgins, Esq., Arthur Bvland, Esq. Topics : Its bearing on the social 
condition or the people ; the adyantages deriyiible m>m a wide diffusion of its principles; 
the practical dsfeots in our laws ; the evils arising from such defects ; and the fitting 
remedies. 

Second Ikpartment.'^'EiwcAXioTit.'^'VieAdent: The Bight Hon. Sir John S. Pakington, 
Bart., M.P. Secretaries : James Chance, Esq.. Bey. Nash Stephenson. This depart* 
ment will deal with the various questions relating to education, both industrial and 
intellectual, whether of the upper, middle, or lower classes of society; the foundation 
schools of tiie country ; the connexion of flirt and literature with natiomd education, fto. 

I^irdDqMrtment. — Punishment and Bsfobmation.— President; Bishop of London. 
Secretaries : Bey. J. T. Birt, Alfred Hill, Esq., Martin Ware, Esq., Jun. Questions 
relating to the prevention and repression of crime ; the reformation of the criminal ; 
the best mode of secondary punishment ; prison discipline ; the management of refor- 
matory schools and institutions ; &o. 

Fourth Jkpartmmt.'—l^VTaAC Hbalth.— President : Lord Stanley, M.P. Secretaries: 
Dr. Headlam Greenhow, William P. Marshall, Esq. H. W. Bumsey, Esq., F.B.O.S. 
Questions relating to the public health and the prevention of disease ; it will coUect 
statistical evidence of the relative healthiness of afferent localities, of different indus- 
trial occupations, and generally of the influence of exterior circumstances in the pro- 
duction of health or disease : it will discuss improvements in house-construction (more 
especially as to the dwellings of the labouring classes), in drainage, warming, ventilation; 
public baths and wash-houses ; adulteration of food and its effects ; the functions of 
government in relation to public health, the legislative and administrative machinery 
expedient for its preservation ; sanitary police, quarantine, &o.; poverty in relation to 
disease and the effect of unhealthiness m the prosperity of places and nations. 

Fifth Department. ""Qociaij Economt.— President: Lord Lyttelton. Secretary: 
J. D. Goodman, Esq. Social economics : the conditions of indusmal success, whether 
of nations or individuals ; savings banks and insurance ; the relation between employers 
and employed; strikes and combinations; legislative interference with the hours and 
wages of labour ; legislative regulation of profSssiona, trades, and employment generally, 
and of price and means of supply : emigration, its effisct, and true conditions ; exercise 
of pubuc and private charily ; relief of the poor ; industrial employment of women; 
industrial and economical instruction of the labouring classes; social economics in 
relation to education; &c. 

Uhiybbsitt Collbge, LoiTBOir. — ^At a recent meetmg of the GotmcQ of 

this College, Earl Fortescue, Vice-president, as chairman of the committee of subscribers 
to the Hume Memorial Fund, presented a letter from Mr. W. Owen, the secretary, 
informing the coimcil that, on the recommendation of the committee, the subscribers 
had resolved that ** the fund collected for the purpose of commemorating the public 
services and virtues of the late Joseph Hume should be placed in the hands of the 
council of University College for tiie estabUshment of a scholarship to advance the 
sciences of jurisprudence and political economy, such scholarship to Dear the name of 
the Joseph Hume Scholarship/' Lord Fortescue, the Bight. Hon. the Master of the 
BoUs, the Bight. Hon. Sir Edward Byan, Mr. Booth, Mr. Coldsmid, and Mr. Hutton 
were appointed a committee to consider the best mode of carrying into effect the object 
of the founders of the scholarship. The fund, amounting to 1,830/., has been 
transferred to the college by the trustees, LordBobert Grosvenor, M.P., Sir James Duke^ 
M.P., Mr. J. A. Nichoky, Col. Sykes, M.P., and Mr. W. Williams, M.P., and has been 
invested in the purchase of £1,471 12s. lid. Consols. The council, on the recom- 
mendation of their committee have instituted two " Joseph Hume Scholarships," one 
for jurisprudence and one for political economy—each of £20 a year, tenable for three 
years, and to be awarded every third year, the first for jurisprud^ce in December 1858 ; 
the first for political economy in December 1869. At ue same time, the council 
determined to devote the neater part of the dividends of a fund belongpig to the 
college, called the Bicardo Fund, to the foundation of a second scholarship in political 
economy, " The Bicardo Scholarship, " £20 a vear, tenable for three years, to oe first 
awarded in 1860, and afterwards every third year. Candidates for either of these 
scholarships must have been in the academical- year immediately preeeeding its award 
matriculated studente of tiie college, and have attended the course of lectures on the 
subject of the scholarahip. For the Andrew's Scholarship in Classics, and MatheauiticsB, 
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and Kftturd Fhilosopliy (£100 and £60), to be awarded in October next, the exBniuers 
vill be Profenors De Morgan, Newman, Maiden, and Potter, Joseph (rouch Greenwood, 
B.X, Fdlow of Uniyendty College, Professor of Classics, and Principal of Owen's 
College, Manchester ; and Wm. Bower ToShmiter, A.M., Fellow of Uniyersity College, 
Professor of Mathematics in Lady Huntingdon's College, Cheshnnt. As trustee of uie 
fimd of the Working Men's Memorial of Gratitade to the late Sir Bobert Ped, the 
council hare just sent collections of books, each collection costing £15., to the following 
institutions, viz., the Mechanic's Institute, Hull; the Working Men's library and 
Beading Boom, Merthyr Tydyil; the Free Library, Dowlais; and the Listitute of 
Popular Science and Literature, York. Books of equal yalue hare been presented to 
eyeiy one of the 16 institutions specially named in tne deed declaring the trusts of the 
iojaa* In the future distribution to ** any public library, mechanics' institution, readuig 
room, or literary or scientific association in the United fongdom maintained by working- 
men, or to which working-men and youths haye access gratis, or at a small chai^," the 
ooundl are bound to take into consideration the amount of subscriptions deriyed by 
the fond from each place from which an application may be iBoeiyed. The annual 
income of the Peel Fund is £52. 



nORRJESPONDENCJE. 

TO THB ESITOB OF THE EITGLISH JOTTRKAL OP EDUCATION. 

Sib, 

If any of your Mathematical Coirespondents will solye the two following questions, 
I should rod much obliged. 

Question 1. — ^Three circles touching each other, and the sides *of the triangle, are 
inscribed in a triangle, whose sides are 3, 4, and 5 respectiyeJy. 

Bequired the diameteis of the circles } 

Question 2. — What distance does a man walk in unwinding a string frxmi a pin 
one foot in diameter fixed in the ground, supposing the string to be wound six times 
roim,d the pin, and that the string is always kept sfaretched. 

B. DALE. 



"X. T. Z.'* would feel extremely obliged if the Editor of the English Journal 
of Education would inform him in the next part, how and where he can dbtam the Blue 
Book or minutes of the Committee of Priyy Council on Education and if any charge is 
made for it. 

[By application to the Secretary : no chaigeis made if the applicant be deemed entitied 
to a copy. It may also be purchased at the office forw sale of Parliamentary 
Papers. Ed. J. £.] 



FOLDING BLACK BOAED. 

to the esitob of the eholish jottbhal of xdugatiok. 
Sib, 

I saw in a London Newspaper a notice of a substitute for the " Black Board " in 
s(^iools. 

It has been adopted by Professor Faraday in his Lecture Boom, and is well spoken of 
— ^patented, if I remember rightiy, by a lur. Steyens, — ^bat the address was not giyen* 
The materml was, I belieye, me same as that of Japan, 

An '* inquirer" would feel obliged for any information respecting it which would 
enable him to form an opinion of its merits, and to procure it of the patentee, 

[We belieye that our correspondent means the frame filled with a sort of fine taxpauling 
sold by Messrs. Groombridge and Sons. It answers wdl for chalk marki| and is easily 
unshipped and rolled up, and therefore yery portable. Ed. J. E.] 






civil. 8EETI0E EXAMINATIONS. 

\Frepandfor Gie EAuational Conferenct of Jwu, 1857,] 

Bt Hos&cg Uaits, Esa- 

E subject which I have undertaken to introduce to Uie Conference 
i briefly this: — " Competition foT certain appointments in the 

I Civil Seirice, considered aa a meaiw of promoting populoc 

, education." 

Ae it is, perhaps, known to some no\^ present that I have the 
honour of holdmg an appointment under tlie Civil Service 
ConunisdoneiB, it may be advisable, in order to obviate all possible 
sapprehension, te state that the following remarks and suggestions have 
been written entirely on my own responsibility aa a private individual, 
and that I bavebadno communication on the Bubjectwi^ the Commissioa- 
ers, except so &r as te ascertain that they reeogniBe the privilege wiiicb 
has been so beneficially employed by Hei Majesty's Inspectors of Schools 
and others, and whudi is now generally conceded to public officers, of 
expressing in an unoffldal manner, their individual opimons upon questions 
of public interest. 

The general question of competitions for the Civil Service has probably 
been rendered familiar to nearly all present by the Report of Sir Charles 
Trevelyan and Sir S. Northcote. I am not now about to say any thing 
new upon the subject; and what I shall say that Is old has been better said 
by the reporters and by the commentators on the Beport ; but it seems to 
me extremely desirable, that attention should be directed te tbo scheme 
there recommeoided, with special reference to its applicability to that par- 
ticular portion of tiie service which draws its recruits from the popular day 
schools of the countrv. I allude to what may be called the inferior portion 
of the service, including the Excisemen in tlie Inland Berenue, the Letter 
Carriers and S^t^B in the Poet Office, the Tidewoiters and Weighers in 
the Customs, and the whole force of messengers and similar officials 
wherever they may be found. The plan of Sir C. Trevelyan, it is well 
known, embraces tite entice Cinl Service ; bis recommendation being, that 
all vacancies in junior situations, ■whether clerkships or more subordinate 
positions, should be fiUed up by the succeBstiil competitors in the exami- 
nations adapted to the respective offices. The argument of the Eeport, 
however, is evidently applied more particularly to competitions for clerk- 
thipi, and to the brat means of attracting to the public service the more 
highly educated portion of the youtii of this country— those in fact who obtain 
Uieir instruction in the public endowed schools, and other efficient schools 
for the middle classes. If, however, I rightly imderstand the object of this 
conference, it is to discover the beat means of making really effective the* 
education given in what may be called our popular day schools, such as 
those connected with tiie National and British and 'Foreign Societies, and 
with various religious bodies. It has, therefore, seemed desirable to limit 
VOL. zi. HO. 131, ir.s, 3 c 
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the scope of this paper to the inferior sitoations already mentioned ; and I 
propose to ask widi respect to these situations, whether the plan of filling 
them up by competition would not be attended by very considerable benefit, 
in the first place to the Civil Service itself, and, in the second place, to the 
cause of popular education and advancement. I put the Civil Service first, 
and education second in this inquiry, because, while yielding to no one in a 
desire for the promotion of the latter, I certainly concur most strongly with 
the opinion, that whatever alterations may be made in the Civil Service 
should be made with a primary reference to the interests of the Civil Service 
itself, and that no change, however fertile in other social advantages, can be 
justified, unless it be advantageous, or at least not detrimental, to the service 
which is made the subject of it. It will, consequently, I fear, be necessary 
to trouble the meeting with a few remarks upon this point; but I hope to be 
able to show that a system of competitions for the posts referred to, while 
giving a great impulse to education, would, so far from being hurtfid or 
even merely innocuous to the Civil Service, tend greatly to promote its 
efficiency. But first, let us try and gain a clear idea of the number, nature, 
and value of the dtoations pi^posed for competition. 

Erom the estimates for the financial year 1856-7, we collect the 
following numbers, or approximations, referring to the whole of the United 
Kingdom : — 

Excise Officers 3,310 

Sorters, Letter Carriers, and Mail Guards, exclusive of Eural 

Post Letter Carriers , 5,079 

Tidewaiters and Weighers 2,952 

Messengers, Porters, Watchmen, Gratekeepers, Stampers, 

Packers, &c. 1,277 

making a total of 12,618. Prom the same source we may ascertain pretty 
nearly what are the emoluments derivable from these situations. The 
amounts vary according to circumstances and localities, being, as respects 
the Customs and Post Office, higher in London than elsewhere, and in the 
large towns than in the rural districts, The salaries of Excise Officers, 
however, are the sam^ aU over the country. Taking the London scale as 
to the others, the average emoluments of the various classes may, perhaps, 
be fairly stated as follows : — 

Tidewaiters £73, rising to £93 

Weighers 64, „ 74 

Letter Carriers, &c 50, „ 80 or 90 

Messengers and others .... 60, „ 80 

For country appointments, a deduction of,' perhaps, ten per cent, should 
be made with rispect to aU but Excise Officers, who enter at about £80 a 
year, rising to £85 or £90 in about two years, and to £100 in two years more. 

The annual number of vacancies occurring in the ranks of these officers 
may probably be stated at about 700 or 800, that being the number of 
certificates granted in a year by the Civil Service Commissioners. There 
is, indeed, a considerable number of less valuable appointments, for which, 
probably, some sort of competition might be beneficially established ; but I 
propose to confine attention to those enumerated, as the necessity for %om 
examination of the persons nominated to them is admitted by the fact that 
they are already subject to a U%t examination, conducted by the Civil Service 
Commissioners. 
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It may be added, that the situations in the Customs and Excise are in 
the gift of the Patronage Secretary to the Treasury. Of those in the Post 
Ofice, the ostensible patron is the Postmaster General. 

^Ji,«.w, the point which I am desirous of pressing upon the conference is, 
that if prizes are wanted to induce the working classes to improve the 
education of their children, here are 700 or 800 prizes available every year. 
Prizes, too, of some value ; indeed, I should think of value ample enough 
to induce a parent to forego, for the chance of obtaining one, his boy's 
premature earnings, which, though trifling in themselves, are probably 
sufficient to outweigh in his estimation any other prizes which are likely tp 
be ofPered. 

And is it not some such preponderating inducement which is the main 
thing needed ? For practically the course pursued by parents with respect 
to their children's education, will generally be determined by a rough, 
shrewd calculation of the balance of material advantages. If it is likely to 
pay to keep the children at school, they will be kept there ; if it is likely 
to pay better to take them away, they will be taken away. The question, 
therefore, which I put is, whether the distribution every year of 700 prizes, 
each worth from £50 to £80 per annum, with farther prospects, would not 
be likely to make education appear to very many parents a"^ better speculation 
than ignorance ; and, assuming this to be the case, the preliminary question 
is, whether these prizes can be established with advantage, or at least with- 
out hurt, to the Civil Service, which would have to provide them. 

Now, in estimating the effect of the proposed change upon the efficiency 
of the service, it is important to bear constantly in mind die fact that the 
comparison is not between the system of competition and a system of ab- 
solute perfection, but between competition and any other practicable system. 
This dustinction has, it seems to me, been too much overlooked or disre- 
garded by the opponents of competition. Por instance, a compendious 
objection brought against the pl^ by an eminent antagonist is, that it is 
not a " self-acting test which enables us to distinguish with imerring pre- 
cision, and with mechanical regularity, between the worthy and unworthy 
candidate." This objection is true without being forcible. The fallibility 
of the competition test could only be fatal to the principle of competition if 
the existing test, or some other practicable test, were proved to be mfallible. 
As the facts at present stand, the real question is, whether, as a means of 
discovering fitness, competition is not better than mere nomination. If the 
alternative were, fallible competition against infallible patronage, the 
question of a choice between them could be raised only to be dismissed ; 
but, both plans being liable to error, it is allowable to ask whether com- 
petition is not the safer plan of the two, and so much the safer as to justify 
its extensive application to the Public Service. Undoubtedly I do not 
contend that competition is an unerring test : I limit my recommendation 
of it to the mere statement that it is the best test that can be found, and 
immeasurably better than the no-test of patronage. 

When, therefore, it is said that a literary examination furnishes no sure 
test of official aptitude, which consists mainly in industry, intelligence, 
sound judgment, and various moral qualities, the reply is, does it not 
famish a better test of these qualifications than the system of patronage ? 
It is quite true that success in a literary competition affords only a pre- 
sumption of the existence of the requisite abflity and fitness ; but does 
nomination by a patron furnish any thing more ? If, indeed, the system 
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a patronagfe implied the possession by the nominator of an intimate ac- 
qiiaip4aSi<3e wfth the character, attainments, and special abilities of each 
'npniifijeiif it might be reasonably urged that the presumption afforded by 
-iconipetitive examinations could not possibly equal the certainty derived 
from such official omniscience ; but, however perfect may be the theory of 
patronage, it is perhaps permissible to imagine that, in practice, most of 
the nominations are bestowed for other reasons than well-ascertained 
desert ; and in the absence of a thorough knowledge by the patron of his 
client's fitness, the question recurs whether competition does not offer the 
best attainable criterion. Superiority in a literary contest reveals at least 
the existence of industry and intelligence ; and, without contending that 
these qualities must necessarily be accompanied by all the other important 
requisites, it is at all events more likely that the latter will be found where 
the former are known to be present than where they have not been dis- 
covered. Ko doubt, it is quite possible that the very best man in such a 
contest might not be so weU adapted for the situation to be filled as one of 
his unsuccessful rivals ; but the question turns upon averages, not upon 
individual cases. To adopt an illustration given by Mr. Temple, whatever 
may be the merit of any single victor in such a trial as compared with any 
single nominee, it, is quite certain that the first ^M?^^y victors wiU. be better 
and fitter than any other twenty. And what he says with respect to 
candidates for clerkships I venture to say witii respect to candidates for 
inferior positions, and to express my belief that twenty Tidewaiters who 
could read, write, and cipher well, and compose a sensible letter on an 
ordinary topic would be not only better men, but better Tidewaiters than 
twenty less instructed officers. And then it must not be assumed that a 
competition ihight not be made to include other than mere literary tests. 
Indeed, for my own part, I believe that experience would gradually lead 
to the adoption of continually improved methods of discovering and measur- 
ing an actual capacity for business. 

Then, again, to take those inordl qualities which are even more essential 
than are mental qualifications to the efficiency of a public servant ; are not 
the means of investigating the character of candidates as available under 
the system of competition as imder that of Government nomination ? If 
careful inquiries as to character and disposition have always hitherto 
preceded the exercise of Government patronage on behalf of Tidewaiters, 
"Weighers, and Excisemen, a similar scrutiny might continue to be made, 
with at least equal zeal and perhaps with even more effect, by those to 
whom the conduct of competitions might be intrusted. At all events, the 
scheme to be presentiy described is intended, and I think adapted, to secure 
in an especial manner the strongest guarantees for the good behaviour of 
admitted officers ; and it will be for the Conference to judge whether it 
does not offer more security in this respect than can at present be obtained. 

It is not contended, however, that Competition would altogether prevent 
the entrance of unfit persons into the service. Some such persons must be 
expected to find admittance under any system. It is merit enough to 
claim for the plan of Competition that, while increasing the number and 
the efficiency of meritorious officers, it would both diminish the number 
and facilitate the removal of the incapable and Hi-conducted. The remedy 
for the unavoidable admission of imsuitable persons is to be found in 
subsequent official dicipline. Eewards and penalties — ^promotions, degrad- 
ations, and dismissals — ^must be the meaas by which the body of officers in 
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each department should be constantly preserved in a>»||.of enSm> ^^, 
efficiency. There ought to be no excessive delicacy in such ^ingttAyand, ^ J * 
under a system of Competition, there need be none. DismisSlCg^^yi{(f^. ^^ 
follow, as of course, upon proof of unsuitableness, misconduct, or incapa( 
The public has as much right as have private persons to decline to be ill- 
served, and no tenderness need be felt at getting rid of those who, knowing 
the conditions of the contract, voluntarily enter the service of the State."*^ 
The great evU of the present mode of treatment is that the good men are 
not adequately rewarded and the bad men are not sufficiently punished. I 
believe that the introduction of competition would render both courses 
more easy ; though, singularly enough, it is one of the objections brought 
against that plan, that it would weaken the authorityof the heads of depart- 
ments, who, it is said, could not be fairly held responsible for the conduct 
and efficiency of officers imposed upon them by an external power. The 
objection seems to me to be peculiarly inapplicable under present circum- 
stances ; for, in the first place, nearly all the appointments in the Customs 
and Excise are now made wholly irrespective of the heads of those depart- 
ments, and in the next place, it is notorious that the great majority of 
appointments, whether made by the Treasury or not, are made for con- 
siderations not exclusively connected with the public interests. The result 
is, that a government situation now is regarded by the nominee much as if 
it were a piece of property in the gift of his patron : and this idea, how- 
ever erroneous, unquestionably influences the heads of departments in their 
iTeatment of their officers, and procures for inefficiency a toleration greatly 
hnrtM to the public service. But the rule of appointments by compe- 
tition would certainly destroy this notion. The title to a place in the Civil 
Service could no longer be supposed to be derived mainly &om the favour 
of a patron, but must be regajrded as depending solely on the presumption, 
created by successfdl examination, of fltness for official duties. The different 
effect, upon subsequent discipline, of these two different views of what 
constitutes the title to a situation, must be obvious : in the former c^ the 
impression produced is that a presentation by the patron is the one and 
only thing needful, and that this once gained, and the test examination 
satisfied, the nominee has obtained a life interest in the property, whatever 
may be his fature conduct, if it be not extravagently bad :f in the latter 
case, the impression must be that as the promise of fitness formed the sole 
title of admission to the service, it can only be by the continued realisation 
of that promise that continuance in the service can be insured. 

* The late Mr. John Wood, Chairman of the Board of Inland Bevenue, says upon 
this point : — " The presiding power of the Department ought to have the free power of 
dismissal, and it would be a great advantage if too much regard were not paid to fixity 
of tenure, but that removal from office should be exercised with as little scruple in the 
service of Ihe State as in that of individuals." — Fapera relating to the JSe-orgamzation of 
the OwU Service, 

t '* Mr. Bromley, the Accountant General of the Navy, mentions that he has known 
many instances of individuals boldly stating they were not put into the service by their 
patrons to work." — Fapera relating to the Ba-^>rganimtion of the CivU Service, p. 54. 
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THE ASSOCIATIOJS^ FOR SOCIAL SCIEJS^CE. 

)H1S new association has held its first congress, under Lord 
Brougham's presidency, at Birmingham, and has assumed some- 
thing like a permanent place among those learned bodies which 
blossom once a year. Lord Brougham opened it with an address 
worthy of his best days. It dealt largely with Law Eeform, 
traced in all the departments of Social Science the progress wit- 
nessed during his long and laborious life, and concluded with this 
noble peroration : — 

,>^or let the importance be lightly considered of diffusing, among the 
various classes of the community, the knowledge of the subjects to which 
our inquiries will be directed, and which, though all are alike interested in 
them, yet are by no means sufficiently understood or estimated at their just 
value by the bulk of mankind. The slowness with which the humbler 
classes of our fellow citizens improve themselves in different branches of 
science, and, indeed, their reluctance to undergo the labour of studying 
them has been often lamented, but without exciting the least surprise in 
those who duly considered the circumstances' of the case. In the, attempts 
that have been made for so many years to overcome such obstacles, and 
efiect the more general diffdsion of knowledge, the necessity has been too 
much overlooked of beginning with the upper classes of society. Wlien 
these are well imbued with the taste for acquiring knowledg^^Sh^.have a 
natural tendency to make those in other ranks partake of the, sasaod great 
benefits. It is not that the whole or even the greater part of. one class 
will become educators, but some will be inspired with tiie desire,, not more 
benevolent than wise, of beeoing the torch to the regions still without those 
lights which they themselves enjoy. Thus is sound and use&d ii^truction 
propagated by a sure and natural process. !N^or is it more certain that the 
various layers of the great social structure are bound together by the mighty 
clamp ef justice administered to aU, and binding on all.:^b^\1t^e broad 
basis of the people upwards, through the middle classes and tha^^tocraoy 
to the €rown itself, on the narrow summit, than it^ is certam t^^i^iow- 
ledge pervades the vast pyramid by successively imbuing and das^efol^^Q^' 
couches of which it- is formed* Knowledge thus diffused,,' buifc:58^^eiiMaUjr 
knowledge of social interests and rights and duties, Cer^U; more than the 
firm and temperate distribution of justice itself, possesses the great, the 
cardinal virtue of insuring the stability of the social system* It is, to use 
the langu^e of the day, in the very greatest degree Cons^ative, and in 
the highest sense of the phrase. But thiis diffusion has another and most 
, hippy tendency, — ^it leads to the improvement of the system, because it 
inspires all classes with the desire of promoting measures dhown to be safe 
as, well as effectual — ^in a word wholesome reforms, l^or can anything be 
more groundless than the fears of progress entertained by some, affected 
by more. It is, in truth, ignorance continued, not rlmowledge advanced, 
which they have to fear, nay, which, when we come to an^ explanation with 
them, they really do fear. Knowledge is power ; but its natural ally is 
the Mendly power of virtue, with wMch its dominion is willingly shared. 
This is above all true of the knowledge which we shall seek to improve 
and to impart. The supreme Disposer and Preserver, who ' decketh him- 
self with light as it were a garment, but defendeth all the earth as it were 
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■with a shield/ has provided that the false steps into which we are led by 

the twilight will be prevented or retraced when the day dawnts. If any 

one is stiU alarmed at the force which the people seem to gam when their 

£aciilties are expanded by cultivation^ let him recollect that this happy 

process cannot be continued, and farther knowledge acquired, without a 

new security being given by that very increase of knowledge against the 

delusions and the excesses from which the peace of the community has 

most to fear. We are reminded by the subject, as well as by the plcwje 

where we are assembled, of the exquisite invention, the happiest perhaps 

in the history of science, which makes the power of steam provide by its 

expansion for its own control, the one very nicely proportioned to the other. 

Knowledge is thus both power and safety — ^it exercises this self-control ; 

it gives to the mighty social engine both the movement and the governor — 

* UiimeasiiTed strengtii with perfect art combined, 
Awes, serves, amazes, and protects mankind/ 

'^^ut it is not safety alone that we expect ; we fondly hope for more ; we 
confidently look higher. Undaunted by the resistance of adversaries, un- 
dismayed by the obstructions which the bias of prejudice or the conflicts 
of faction, or the strife of controversy raise to impede social progress or to 
retard, its friends lift up their view to the loftier heights where religions 
and moral truth sheds an eternal light. Piercing the darkness of ignorance 
- that ahrcmds one region, the mists of doubt ihat obscure, the storms of 
passion that vex, the instinqt of selflshness that chills another, the eye 
loves to repose on that bright summit where the same beams dispel all 
doubt from our opinions towards God, and warm our benevolent feelings 
towards man : — 

*Ab some tail cliff that lifts its awful form,' 
• • Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm; 

Though round its breast the rbllmg clouds are spread, 

Eternal sunshine settles on its head.' " 



The congress mnst be deemed, in spite of many defects, a decided success. 
It was attended by a very large number of men, both earnest and eminent 
in the five departments it embraced. In each of these, valuable papers were 
read, siHd still more valuable discussions would have taken place had there 
been tiBOLC for them. When we state, however, that the papers were (with 
a few jBavoured exceptions) cramped into a rapid gabble of twenty minutes, 
and the speakers frequently limited to five minutes each, we need hardly 
say that thfe real work and legitimate design of the meeting were dwarfed 
by the want of proper pre-arriangement. 

This utter want of salutary previous arrangements marred the effective- 
ness of the congress to a serious extent. The prevailing error was the 
admission of so many and of all kinds of papers — good, bad, and indifferent — 
and the devotion of so much tinie to the speeches of platform magnets, 
drawing huge public meetings " to stare at the Hons." No doubt this is 
an English institution, or rather a chronic malady ; but which, as it cannot 
be extirpated, should at least be kept within due bounds. 

As a specimen of the effect of such a system, it is a positive fact that scarcely 
one word reaUy appertaining to the first resolution placed in their hands, 
was spoken by its mover, or seconder, or supporter, at the great reformatory 
meeting on Thursday evening. And when Mr. Sydney Turner attempted 
to address the meeting, on a subject which he has so good a right to discuss, 
he was unable to obtain a hearing, simply because one of the great men 
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had still to speak, and whom the meeting was impatient to see trotted ont. 
The nohle Lord in question, with great gbod sense, when he came forward, 
merely addressed a few words to the meeting. This species of Lord- worship 
is a pitiable proof of the mental condition of the great mass of the people, 
who prefer sonorous platitudes from any ''great man" to the most in- 
structive and pertinent speeches from tiiose who are too practical to be 
rhetoricians. 

As regards the business of the sections, we will now print the bill of 
fare for one day only, taking the first we happen to lay our hands on. It 
will sufflcientiy illustrate what we have been saying. We have merely to 
add that the whole of what follows was to be got through — ^papers and 
discussions included — ^in about six hours actual work. 

ORDER OF PROCEEDINGS ON THTTR8DAY, 

OCTOBBB 15, 1867. 

Oommmcinff at Malf-past Tm a.m. 

FiBST Department. — Juritprudenee and Amendment of the Law, 

(CoBAM, LoBD J. Russell.) 

1. Fartneiship Registration and Limitation of Liability — by Briatol Chamber of 
Commerce. 

2. On the Recordation of the Law, for puipoaea of Promulgation, Adminiatrationy 
and Legidation — ^by Arthur Symonds, Esq. 

3. The 17th Section of the Statute of Frauds— by G. W. Hastings, Esq. 

4. Legal Education-— by Aiidrew Edgar, Esq. 

5. The Further Advancement of the Law—- by W. Theobaldy^Esq. 

6. Judicial Statistics— by Professor Levi. 

7. Criminal and Accidental Poisoning : its Suppression and Preyention by Legislatiye 
Enactment — ^by Walter Wilson, Esq. 

8. Comparatiye Jurisprudence. 

9. Suggestions of a more Speedy, Frequent, and Economical Administration of the 
Criminal Law. 

10. On the Expediency of Establishing a Free Law Codferenoe in the MettopoUs^ 
by George Aldam, Esq. 

11. Outlines of Jurisprudence : a Report upon Ba|i]crupt{&y Law Amendmeiif~-£com 
the Committee appointed on the 14th. 

Second DEPABTiiENT. — Ediieatim* 

(COBJIM, Sm J. PAKINOTP27.) . . 

L National Education : 

1 . Present aspects of the Educaticm Question in the three great divisions of the 
Empire— by Professor PiUans. 

2. School Inquiry in Swansea and the Neighbourhoqd^y J. Jep]di\6>. E^. 

3. Instructian to Adults in Evening Schools— by Rev. Drt Milieu. \:\ ./ 

4. The School and the Manufactory : both sides of the QQieitionr-<^by the Bev« Sydney 
Oedge. 

5. The Difficulties in Promoting Rural Education— By the Be v. J. P. Hastings. 

6. A proposal for a Public Examination of Boys upon leaving ^ Elementary School 
—by H. Seymour Tremenheere, Esq. 

7. Moral Education of the Working Classes— by R. A. Slaney, Esq.^ M. P. 
8^ Juvenile Labour and Juvenile Education— by the Rev. W, Gewer* 

9. Physiology in Common Schoola— by George Combe, Esq. 

10. State of Education in the Neighbourhood of Salford— by D. ChftMekj Esq. 
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11. Some of the Causes of the Defectiye Condition of National Education — ^by Mr. F. 
Talbot. 

12, National Education— by W. W. Nash, Esq. 

II. Miscellaneous : 

1. The Manuscript Treasures of this Country, and the best means of rendering them 
available for the purposes of Education — ^by F. Harris, Esq. 

2. Schools of Design— by George Wallis, Esq. 

3. Physiologioal Influences of certain Methods of Teaching— by B. Carter, Esq. 

4. The Power of the Intellect as developed by Education in the business of Life — by 
A. F. Mayo, Esq. 

Thibd liEBAxnansn. — limiskmmt and Sfffmnaiion, 

(CoBAM, M. B. Hill, Eso.) 

1. On Prison Punishment— by Dr. E. Smith. 

2. On Punishment and Crime—by the Bey. J. T. Burt 

3. On Punishment— by Captain Maoonochie, B.N. 

4. On the Beformatory and Befiige TTnion— by the Bev. H. J, Hatch. 
6. On the National, Beformatory Union — ^by 0. W, Hastings, Esq. 

6. On Female Befoimatories— by Miss Caipenter. 

7. On the Bestoration of the Criminal to Society — ^by J. W. Wrey, Esq, 

FomtTH BEBAS,TM3ssT,'-^JPUblic SeaUh, 

(CoBAM, LOBD StAMLBT.) 

1. On Public Vaccination — ^by Dr. Seaton. 

2. On the I^longation of life in the Eighteenth Century — ^by Dr. Southwood Smith. 

8. Study of Vital Statistics— by Dr. Headlam Greenhow. 

4. Mortality of Birmingham— by Mr. Greenhead 

5. On Birmingham and Neighbouring Towns, and their Improyement— by B. A. 
Slaney, Esq. M.P. 

6. On Macclesfield— by Mr. May. 

7. Adulteration of Food and Drugs— by Mr. Postgate. 

8. Draioage of Towns— by Mr. Austin. 

9. Drainage of Nine Towns.— "by Mr. Bawlinson. ' 

10. Sewers of Birmingham— ^by Mr. Pigott Smith. 

11. Tabular Circulation System— by Mr. F. 0. Ward. 

12. Central and Local Action— by Mr. Tom Taylor. 

13. Health of Armies— by Mr. Bawlinson. 

14. Arsenical Poisonings by Paper Hangings^by Dr. Wade. 

15. Sanitary State of Huddersfield— by Mr. Knaggs. 

16. Composition of Towns— by Mr. Wekon. 

17. Bapid Increase of Town Populations— by Dr. Beddoe. 

Ftfth Depabthbnt. — Social Seommy, 

(COBAM, Sm BBN7AHIN BbODIE.) 

1. Income of the Kingdom— by Charles Bray, Esq. 

% Economic Advantages of Co-operation— by W. Holmes, Esq. 

d. Intemperance— by A. Stenthall^ Esq. 

4. Prostitution — ^by "W. Acton, Esq. 

5. Strikes— by A. Edgar, Esq. 

6. Early Closing— by J. Lilwall, Esq. 

3d 
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7. Self-supporting Dispensaries —by 0. H. Bracebridge, Esq. 

8. Baths and "Wash Houses — ^by W . Hawes, Esq. 

In the Evening a Public Meeting, in support of the Beformatory and Industrial 
Schools Movement, supported by the National Reformatory Union, and the Reformatory 
and Refuge Union, will be held at the Town Hall, at half-past seven. The chair to be 
taken by the Right Hon. W. Oowper. 

A suggestion, made by Mr. Symotis, that for the future all papers shotdd 
be sent early to the Council, rigorously sifted, and the cream of them only- 
then printed and distributed among the members before the next congress^ 
forming afterwards a book for publication, was discussed in the final meet- 
ing on the 16th, and referred, on the su^estion of Lord J. Eussell, to the 
Council. The objection taken' to this plan of printing before hand was, 
that the members knowing what was going to be read, would not come to 
hear it again ; to which it was rejoined, we believe by Mr, GarneA, M.P. 
for Lancaster, that it would have no such effect, since people came chiefly 
to discuss and hear discussions, the papers serving to set the ball goin^. 
Be this as it may, there is pressing neeid of the eliminating process. The 
people who are perhaps the least competent to write good papers are usually 
the most forward to read them. It resulted from this and the utter 
absence of the sifting operation, that a mass of inferior matter excluded 
what would have been very valuable. We may cite for instance a paper 
fairly stating the case between the claims of manufacturers and education, 
by the Rev. S. Gedge, which was shelved by papers which were positively 
trashy. Some people read three and some even four papers. 

Misgivings have thus been somewhat needlessly caused as to ihe feasibility 
of the association. Our clever contemporary, "The Saturday Sefview, 
speaks justly of ''the comprehensive, philosophic spirit which concerns 
itself with nothing less than the whole framework of society," and which 
was so well represented by Lord Brougham. " La. fact," however adds the 
Saturday Reviewer, " our misgivings about the new /Asspciatipn for 
furthering Social Science are in great part founded on the unmanageable 
largeness of its aims. "We may " (he continues) " well pause before giving 
an unqualified assent to the judiciousness of the scheme which apparently 
aims at combining all ethics and all politics in a sort of joint stock com- 
pany." This is scarcely consistent with the "fects. The experience at 
Birmingham was that though the general attractions of the congress — ^its 
distinguished visitors — their platform perfbrmahces— the soirees— *■ the 
mayoral banquets and breakfasts, and other collateral offr^mem had the 
desired effect of gathering a great concoursiepf wise men, stilly when 
assembled it was obvious enough, that instead of merging special^ in 
generals, a natural and normal segregation took place in the sections. 
Some analogy existing between the educational and rrformatory or pelud 
departments, it often happened that they interchanged audiences, and some 
individuals of miscellaneous tastes naturally flitted about among them aU: 
but the great body of persons selected and remained in the department 
which their pursuits inclined them to ; and this will probably always be 
the case. We have heard a fear expressed lest this association should by 
means of its educational department usurp the functions and extinguish that 
prefflded over by the Prince Consort in June. "We have no such fear. 
Education forms very properly a section of social science, but is much too 
important to be so disposed of. 

The addresses of Mr. Ackroyd, M.P., Sir John Pakington and the Yice- 
Pj*esident of Education, who all spoke most strongly of the shortcoming of 
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the present system pursued in our common schools of preparing childrea 
for labor life alone, suffice to show how much there is yet to be done in 
order to make them so ; whUe the dissent murmured rather than openly 
avowed by the admirers of the first-class high teaching, and of teachers 
certified on paper examinations, showed that even of that subject there 
needs much ventilation, and a special conference on this and other sur- 
rounding educational topics of pressing interest may well take place once 
a year. 

Mr. Ackroyd's plan of rendering it penal to employ child-labor without 
a certificate of school attendance by a teacher certified by one of H. M. 
Inspectors of schools requires special and prompt attention. It aims at a 
just and general extension of the Factory Act provisions. Whether this 
means of effecting the object is the best one is matter of qaestion. 

Dr. Humphreys, of the Cheltenham Grammar School also mooted the 
subject of educational endowments and endowed schools. His papers on 
this subject were practical in their character, and may be briefly 
Biumnarised. 

In the first he showed that most of the endowments for educational purposes at present 
in effect had origmated either in the Crown or in private henefactions and hequests, and 
their value during the lapse of time had in many instances hecome augmented forty- 
fold. The administration of them was prescrihed hy charter, in accordance with which 
the trustees were bound to apply the funds at their disposal to specific purposes, and 
were unable to direct them in any other channels, however desirable they might appear, 
without the authority of an especial act of Parliament and the Court of Chancery. 
Some of the objects had beoome antiquated and imnecessary, and what Dr. Humplueys 
suggested was, that the trustees should have power to use them in a manner that was 
more in conformity with the modem spirit of the age, contending that the object of the 
trustees ought to be to carry out the spirit rather than the letter of the founders' 
bequests. He pointed out two methods by which reform in this respect might be bene- 
ficialiy effected, the first being the devotion of some part of the funds of the richer 
endowments to promoting the education of the poor, and thus relieving the demand on 
the national exchequer for this purpose ; and the second, the consolidation of smaller 
endowments and their amalgamation with the national system for the endowment of 
middle class institutions. Dr. Humphreys mentioned that there were in the country no 
less than 2,500 or upwards of these small endowments, the annual income from wnid^ 
was £200,000. The second paper was directed to show the advantages which would 
accrue from the Introduction of the principle of association in connection with endowed 
schools, the chief object of which should be to assimilate the course of study and mode 
of action as uniformly as local and special peculiarities would render practicable. He 
also advocated a compulsory system of periodical supervision and registration of their 
progress and improvement by a Board of Examiners analagous in character to the 
NaSonal School Inspectors, who should report to some central authority connected with 
the Grovemment. But the power of those examiners should be limited to this duty, and 
he contended that the obvious result of this inspection would be an improved method of 
teaching, of school discipline, and the elevation of the scholastic profession ; whilst at 
the same time the good in these respects that would accrue would be known and approved 
by the public, instead of, as at present, by a comparatiye few. A long discussion 
afterwanls ensued. The Bev. J. P. Norris, H. M. Inspector of Schools, expressed his 
approval of the scheme which had been sketched out by Dr. Humphreys in the latter 
paper, and his firm conviction that if carried out it would place a great number of 
endowed schools which were now badly conducted and were in effect almost useless, 
upon a sound basis. Dr. Willis doubted the expediency of calling in the aid of Grovem- 
ment, believing that if the endowed educational institutions of the country would unite 
in one line of action, without sacrificing their individuality, they would at^un the object 
referred to by Dr. Humphreys, and become stronger in themselves without Government 
aid or the interference of the tTniversities. The Hon. and Rev. Mr. Yorke referred to 
middle class examinations recently organized by the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and said his opinion was that if they were applied to the schools in question, 
ihey would bring about the same end by existing machinery as Dr.Humphreys advocated 
by means of new, whilst it would obviate the introduction of Government influence. 
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Dr. Hun^hreys explained that no one respected the UniyersitieB more than he did, but 
he thought precedence ought to be given to the Society of Arts and the College of 
FreceptorSi which had for so long a time been engaged in the work of associating 
educational institutions, and in introducing examinations, and a system of rewards for 
success. 

We should be glad to see this subject discussed in our columns. This 
JouENAi circulates chiefly among that class of schoolmasters who would be 
most affected by the proposal of Dr. Humphreys, and we would rather sus- 
pend our own judgment upon his scheme until it has been fairly and fully 
discussed. We may add ih&t he also suggested the propriety of having one 
authorised Educational Journal as the organ of the new college. 

Sir John Pakington, in his opening address, thus spoke of the defects we 
have chiefly to remedy in each class of schools : — 

Having dwelt briefly on the humiliating fact, that in a country that had attained a 
degree of intellectual power which had never been reached before ; that had attained 
Bcientiflo pre-eminence, and had given to the world the steam engine and the telegraph, 
masses of the population in towns and rural districts were steeped in ignorance, intel- 
lectual desolation, vice, and crime, than which scarcely any thing worse could be met 
with in any civilized coimtry. Sir JohnPakington proceeded to touch upon a few points 
to which the attention of the section would most probably be directed during its session, 
and in doing so he in the first place commended to the perusal of all who took an in- 
terest in the subject the last number of the Minutes of the Council on Education, which 
contained the official reports of all the Inspectors of Schools, and conveyed information 
of the most valuable and reliable character. These reports were mostly ably and lucidly 
written, and the Inspectors deserved their thanks for the zeal they had displayed in 
their labors. (Cheers.) He next referred to middle class education, remarking that it 
was an error to suppose that the difficulties besetting the education of the working classes 
did not affect it, whereas it was the farmer, the small tradesman, the clerk, and other 
members of the middle classes, who were aJBPected, as well as the humbler dassea. 
(Hear, hear.) Then, again, the small endowments in England for educational purposes 
was a matter for deliberation, and he trusted they would have papers on that as well as 
other incidental branches of the subject. Owing to the warm interest he was known to 
take in education, he was continually receiving tiie most touching letters from persons 
belonging to the middle class of life, pleading the difficulties of their position in respect 
of education. In the north the agency of Mechanics' Institutes were working most 
usefully and beneficially in promoting tne education of this class, and by the system 
they had lately adopted namely, that of classes in which the lower as well as the middle 
classes joined, was admirable and effective in its operations. (Cheers.) Still, to be 
productive of permanent good, this system must not be local but general. The Bight 
Hon. Baronet then, after some observations, founded on an extract from the report of 
Mr. Noms, in the blue book before him, as to the advantages accruing from the recent 
reorganisation of some school endowments, pointed out that the Charity Commissioners 
would afford gratuitous assistance in effecting improvements of this kind. He combatted 
the notion that the middle and lower classes could not be brought to associate whilst 
engaged in receiving instruction, quoting cases from Mr. Stuart* s report to the contrary, 
and then dwelt at some length on the fact that, in order that the numerous evils at 
present associated with the subject might be removed, it was indispensable that a better 
national system should be established. (Hear, hear.) At present we had only half a 
system, though one step in the right direction had been made by the appointment in 
FarHament of a responsible minister in connection with education. (Cheers.) What 
they wanted was an organization of local bodies, who should co-operate with the central 
local board, and a permanent local fund, which would enable them to respond to the 
grants Parliament advanced. The right hon. gentleman then made several references to 
the blue book, with a view to show that in some parts of the kingdom Uttle or no good 
resulted from schools receiving Government support, owing to the early age at which 
the pupils were removed from them ; and afterwards expressed a fear that the advocates 
of Government grants for educational purposes would be unable to defend the present 
amount annually voted, imless it could be shown that there were more good fhiits in 
proportion to the vote. He contended, therefore, that they ou^t to direct special 
attention to keeping children at school until they had derived some tangible amount of 
benefit for the instruction afforded them, and to improve the quality of their sehoob. He 
maintained that it was their duty to tr}** these and the like means of testiog the real 
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popular feeling with respect to education, and they would then be enabled to say whether 
the system of prizes, the cerfdficate system, or the half time system, were or were not 
efficient plans, before they called upon the Government to make education compulsory. 
After some farther remarks of a general character, in which he regretted that time 
^would not allow of his saying a few words with respect to Industrial draining Schools, 
Sir J. Pakington, in conclusion, stated that in his opinion the Groyemment ought to pass 
a permissiye biU fairly to try an improved school system, and he tiiought tiiey ought 
also to grant a carefal inquiry into the whole subject. 

We have no time or space to discuss the whole or eyen a tithe of the 
important subjects which the congress dealt with, or even its machinery 
or future organization, both of which are very defectiye, and the latter far 
too much imder the control of a small clique. A council of cixty means 
a coterie of two or three. For the '' council " will simply be used to 
sanction its acts, screen its monopoly and avert its responsibility. Even 
the next place of meeting is left to it ! At the British Association the 
opinions of the members are at least heard. There should have been a 
meeting at Birmingham, not of the general visitors, but of those who had 
become guinea subscribers and who in fact are tiie association, and pay 
for it. 

We have great confidence in the President for the amendment of this and 
many other defects. Lord Brougham has through life been the opposer of 
aU hole and comer proceedings and of self-constituted governing bodies. 
We trust that he will yet amend and popularize the constitution of his new 
bantling ; for on this its prolonged vigor will mainly depend. 

We cannot dose these remarks without adding our tribute to the just 
admiration which the masterly chart of social science drawn by Lord 
Brougham in his opening address elicited. Through the whole proceedings 
he in]^ised the spirit of an earnest enthusiasm, a youthful wit, a vigorous 
mind, and a genial feeling, nowise dimmed by the long years of glorious 
labor which have crowned the career of that grand old man. S. 



YocATioN OF THB Teacher. — Neither is the vocation of the teacher irksome, as it 
seems to many, and caricatured rather than exhibited, as it is by some who follow it, nor 
destitute either of attractions or encouragement to any who generously and loyingly 
engupe in It. For not to mention the facts, that tibe labours of the school room are more 
highly appreciated and more amply rewarded — the social position and intellectual status 
of the teacher greatly elevated — and the legitimate circle of his influence widely extend- 
ed — ^by the increasing liberal support extended by every enlightened government to the 
cause of general education, by the rapidly improving methods of imparting inslructiony 
and the deepening conviction in the minds of the community that cdl, even the poorest, 
should be educated — that a Common School education, at least, is a citizen's birth-right. 
Bvery teacher, from the nature of his duties, is somewhat f&vourably situated for 
intellectual improvement, and the cultivation of the highest moral feeling. There is 
also the pleasure, and it is pure as it is gratefal, arising m)m obserying the progress of 
other young minds in knowledge and virtue. Nor can I omit to mention what the 
present occasion specially suggests,-- >-the grateful affection and lasting remembrance of 
pupils and tiLeir Mends. A celebrated writer says-—*' Ood be blessed for mothers and 
schoolmasters, " the very association of the names is an honour to the latter, Moreover, 
the consciousness of being usefully employed, and that the results of their labours will 
remain when all earthly honours and distinctions shall have passed away, and the 
humble expectation of the divine approval increases the reward of the patient, cheerful, 
hopeful, kmd conscientious and devoted teacher. 

Address yourselves, therefore, as teachers, to the arduous duties of your calling, with 
earnestness, energy and enthusiasm, with a resolute determination to succeed, and a 
laudable ambition to excel. Everything combines to incite you to vigorous and weU 
directed efforts, and promises a rich reward to your success.— Por^'f^ Addnn of theBtn. 
W, liruigUm on the JBfiaaion and Duty of the Teacher. 
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LEGTUBE ON EABLY BBITISH HISTOET. 

(COKTIKIJEI) FROM PA6B 354.) 

Julius Ca&sar invaded England 55 years B. C. He sailed from a port 
called Portus Itius by the Eomans, Witsand by the Britons, and which is 
now a desert valley, and bears the name of Wissant and is situated nearly- 
opposite to Dovor on the French coast. He failed to land where he 
Erobably intended, and after a ten hours sail, or rather cruise, he effected a 
mding several miles farther down the coast, between Deal and Walmer. 
He took with him no less than 10,000 troops, and I think we may easily 
gather the reason why he failed to land at any of the nearer and equally 
fiivorable points, from the fact which he himself tells us that he " beheld 
the steep cliffs which skirted the shore covered with armed natives, ready 
to dispute his landiQg.'' And certain it is that so formidable was the re- 
sistance which he and his 10,000 trained soldiers experienced from these 
blue painted savages, (as we are asked to believe them to have been) that 
his attempt entirely failed. He landed only after a severe struggle, and 
apparently prevented from making any progress in the country, he withdrew 
and re-embarked for the continent! It was not till the next year (64, B.C.) 
that Caesar made a second attempt in a similar manner, but then invaded 
the island with a much larger force, Ms fleet amounting to no less than 
800 vessels. As for as the conquest of the country was concerned he 
achieved no permanent victory, for Hume himself admits that *' having 
obliged the inhabitants to make him new submissions, he again returned 
with his army into Gaul, and left the authority of the Eomans more nominal 
than real in this island.'' And Dio says ** Caesar gained nothing either to 
himself or his country but the glory of having fought in Britain." Now 
when we remember that the Boman arms were then in the zenith of their 
power, that Caesar had just previously obtained a signal victory on the 
Bbine which resulted in the subjection of the German people to the yoke of 
the Eoman empire, and had raised his own fame and that of his troops to 
the summit of military glory, — ^it is clear that he met his repulse in this 
small island from no barbarian hands. He met with a people not only 
fraught with unbending courage and dauntless spirit, but with men who 
had in no small measure inherited the skUl and craft of their Eastern 
ancestors. 

As the B^man legions were constantly defeated by the Britons, (and it is 
pretty clear that they had only isolated portions of the country to contend 
with) there being no national combination of strength, the population must 
have been large, warlike, and powerful. In fact there can be no question 
that had the British people been united instead of severed and weakened 
by all sorts of feuds, the Eomans never would have conquered the Britons 
at all. Tacitus well says of the Eomans " that when they have made a 
desert, they call it peace." ITothing can more aptly paint the bloody 
character of their devastating mode of warfare, or the power of the people, 
who, like the Britons, withstood it. 
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In faet they might have witbfitood it ef^tuajly/ but for the treachery of 
Afarwy who admitted the Bomoa ttoopa in the Isle of Thanet* 

Cassibelaunus, their king, is said by the later Triads, to have been the 
65th from Hu, the first settler. A sruccession followed him regularly, in 
spite of the Eoman invasion. After him came Tenevan, and after Tenevan, 
CimbeHne followed who married the Cartismandna of Tacitus, the daughter 
of Afarwy whose treacherous disposition she inherited. Cimbeline is 
supposed on tolerably good authority to have begun the building of London 
which name it derives from the words Llan Dain, signifying the bank or 
strand of the Thames, or Tain, as it seems to have been originally called. 
Billingsgate is also said to have derived its name fromBelin,*one of the sons 
of this monarch. He was succeeded by his eldest son, Gwydyr, who inherited, 
likewise, what we may justly term a true British spirit, and refused to jay 
the Roman tribute. 

Whether this determined the Bomans to make another and still more 
formidable descent on Britain, I know not, but in the reign of Claudius^ 
about 50 years after Christ, he sent his general Hautius, with an immense 
force, to subdue Britain. Claudius soon followed in person. The inhabi* 
tants of the districts now called Kent, Essex, and Sussex succumbed slavishly, 
bujb the other parts of the country thronged round the standard of Oaractacus, 
one of the noblest men this country of ours has ever brought forth. They 
ipfdntaaned, what Hunie (whose ]Pictish spite against the British is always 
apparent) is pleased to call ^* an obstinate resistance/' and the Eomans, he 
says, made little progress against them till Ostorius Scapula was sent over 
to command their armies. Many a fierce battle was waged, but not till 
about 54 A. D. did the Epman an^ies penetrate to this p^ of the coimtry. 
CaractiBbous was unfortunately at length defeated and taken prisoner to 
Eome; 

Time would fail me were I to pursue the history of the further fall of 
the early people of Britain, or to dwell on how the Picts and Soots threw 
down the waU thait Adrian had built; how they and fresh hordes from 
Scandinavia, aided by the Sea Kings flowed in on all sides — how the 
people long used to depend on the Bomans were unable to defend them- 
selves — how they appealed with groans of suppUoation for fresh aid from 
Borne in vain — how the Saxons first aided and afterwards betrayed 
them, and subsequently with a ferocity unparalleled in history extirpated 
and drove the Britiish bodily into the country — ^how they took refuge iH 
Wales, which from the first peopling of the island has never ceased to be 
British, and with the exception of Cornwall how they utterly ceased to 
exist eUewhere. All this would form the subject of many lectures. Suffice 
it to describe the main features of each. 

The Gaels, I take to have been the people who coming from Jutland and 
thence from France at a laterperiod, are most probably those mentioned in the 
passage I have read from the compilation of Bede, (which he extracted from 
the Saxon chronicle), to the effect, that having originally gone to the north of 
the island, the ancestors of the Scots would not receive — ^but sent them 
round to Ireland. I admit, however, that this is the merest conjecture. 
Somehow or other the Gaelic race planted themselves in Ireland, and 
through subsequent immigration, they may have been somewhat mingled 
with &e British blood; the difference of the races is, I believe, generally 
admitted, and has existed in little remnants up to this time, as I shall be 
able I think to show you, in a remarkable manner in "Wales. 
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Ht. Fritehard in his very able woA on the Eastem origin of tlie Celtic 
nations, namea no leaa tluin tax distinct dialeots of the Celtic langnage aa 
be terms it, and he ezprossly distingnisheB the Webh (British) from the 
Oaelic, and odds, " the three former are relics of the idiom of the andrait 
£riton« — the three latter of that spoken by the inhabitants of Ireland," I 
shall have further remarks to n^e on the proo& of separate races ve 
derive irom language, and may remark en passant that Mr. Fritchard's 
book establishes this cognate liuiguage most conclusively between the early 
British and other European tnngues, ghiefly with Oreek and Sanikrit. 



fontmaui. Tsumna fokOirls. — Any lyftem for girls which does not inoIndeMmnd 
iMbing ia tliB oommon arts of donwstio iadtub? uul eoonom;, no matter bow 
intellectoal and tnogiesnvo BUtj be its taachinga in other rwpecU, can scucely lay 
clsim to be called nattonoL A gill hss no appreaticeship te prepare liei far the duties 
of her position when >he enters life a> a wile or a gervsiit : and, imless her mother at 
home, or her teooher at school, give her the l«qnisite instruction, she is helplessly 
obliged to stumble and blunder tuough her dutiee, live in rags and in aiiierj, or pinB 
awBj in social discomfort and perplexity of one kind or another. Host mothers lack 
the ability, others the time, and others the dispodtioii, to extend sach insttuction to 
their ohildna. it, theiefbi^ it is to be pven at sll, it must be in tbe school. The 
Commissionen of Edooation fin Ireland in tbeii roles snd lernlationB, provide tar this ; 
fiwthey say: — "Ther nqiuie tJiat, in sdiools attended by femslea, insbuction shall b« 
|dT(n 0' piaetloablej in plain needlswt^" Thia is iko new pnnc^le is eduoatioa. 
Knoe popiilar schools wa» fltst established, indnsbial laschine for fkoalee bos been a 
fefrttire of them. Our plan will be an iu^ravemmt on the old only by being more 
ooOLprebenBiTe. NeadlewoA of every kiuf— ornamental and plain — but espeoiaUy the 
latter, because it is the more useful— will be caiefnlly taught by a mistress who Till 
have no other dutv to perform. Our industrial insbnotiiui will, howerer, go a good 
desl Airtber : it will penetrate tbe fomily anangements of home, and make the tddldrati 
acquainted w^ the oommon thingi^ or common notums, of domestic economy. They 
will be ton^t the simple rules of plam cooking; Uie lighting and management irf fires; 
the means Mpraventu^ accidents by fire; tho cheapest ind meat irtiolMome materials 
Csfbod; the airanging and cleaning of beds and fluniture of all kinds; the sweeping 
and scmbbing of floon ; the mending, washing, {roDinKf and iwitngling of clotbea ; the 
necessity of order, puactnality, an3 perseverance; and, in short, tho wbole range of 
humble bat iuqiortant accoapbihments which give ohaiaoter and distinotiveness to the 
ahilfiil servant or thrifiy housewifb. Our hcili^ for aeoranplishing reBolts so desirable 
are numerous, as, in addition to this ""•"""■» establishment, we have the boordiiig 
houses for the piqal tsacbers ntuated at hand, to afford the girls inipartunities of obser- 
vation audpraottcalilhutrations of the lessoni on these mattms.~ '-•••' 
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THE FAULTS IN THE FAST DAY PRATERS. 

|NE good general rale is to understand first the subject on which you 
are going to write, and secondly the language which you are going 
to use. It not unfrequently happens that the absence of one or 
other of these requirements almost neutralises the presence of the 
otiier. It is manifest that they who have no distinct concep- 
tion of their own meaning cannot convey distinct ideas, and the 
more accurate and intelligible the terms used, the more palpable is 
tiie cloudiness of the writer's ideas. This occurs offcenest with metaphysical 
authors. It is a much less frequent fault however than the defects in style 
and expression ; of which the number is legion : that is of those who doke 
and disfigure good ideas in bad garbs. 

** The Times " leading articles are, on the whole, the best examples in 
these days of an avoidance of both errors. The people who write them 
have remarkably distinct and precise notions : right or wrong, there is no 
mistake as to what they intend to say : and assuredly the language in which 
th^ express it is a model of vigorous and simple English. Hence the 
popularity of these articles, and ttie relish with which they are read, far 
more than other writing, by millions daily, and in many parts of the 
globe. 

It would be a deHghtfal thing if people would be content only to write 
oli what they thoroughly understood. This, the managers of the " Times " 
BO well appreciate, tiiat they employ paliicular writers to write only on 
special subjects which they thoroughly understand. Thus it happens 
&&t they write, as speakers ought always to speak, from full heads. Under- 
standing their subject, they can the better methodise it. This is a great 
point in good and effective writing. Many people fling down their ideas 
helter skelter, without method or arrangement of any kmd, just as if they 
were diamonds, having the same intrinsic brilliance and value wherever 
placed. 

Hosts who do methodise, or strive to methodise, fail in putting their points 
in logical sequence when they are argumentative, or in a proper succession to 
be effective when they are didactic or in the way of narrative. Sermons 
afford us frequent examples of this species of slipshod writing. 

Strange is it that the most glorious of aU themes should be the least 
worthily treated ! We firmly believe that a greater amount of positively 
inferior writing, both as regards intellect, argument, power, and propriety 
of expression, is to be found in sermons than in any other kind of compo- 
sition. The prayers on Humiliation Day afforded another instance of this 
singular and discreditable want of care. In weakness, repetition, meagre- 
ness of thought, poverty of language, and verbosity, they seemed as though 
specially designed to depart as far as possible from our noble liturgy. 

In the very title page of this Form of Prayer there are several blunders. 
We are told that it is a Form of Frayer to be used, &c. on a day appointed 

3e 
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*'for a solemn Fast, Humiliation, and Prayer, &c. in order to obtain Pardon 
of our sins, and in the most devout and solemn manner send up oux Praters 
and Supplications to tibie Divine Majesty for imploring his blessing," &c. 

Here we have "prayer" in various forms repeated no less than^« times 
in the same sentence. It is (omitting intermediate words) A form of a 
prayer for prayer to send up prayers and supplications for imploring, Sfc. 
Now as supplicating, imploring, and praying mean precisely the same thing 
in this sentence, it stands in eflfect thus — A form of prayer for prayer to 
tend up prayers and praters for praying, Sfc, There is not an atom more 
nselcss and absurd repetition in this last sentence than in that which was 
placed on the title page of the ** Form " issued from Lambeth Palace. The 
only difference is, that by using two synonyms for *' prayer," the ear is 
not shocked by the repetitions of sound as well as of sense. 

After the words, " solcnm manner," there is an omission of the word 
" to." " In order to obtain pardon of our sins, and send up our prayers," 
is not English. The first " to " is appropriated by the punctuation to the 
verb "obtain," and can by no legitimate figure of speech be applied to the 
distinct verb " send." It is not an admissible ellipsis. 

Hie crowning blunder is that of imploring assistance on our arms. There 
is not, we venture to say, a printer's devil in Messrs. Eyre and Spottis- 
woode's offices who would not know better than to ask to be assisted on his 
work. At Lambeth we trust that this very request will hereafter be made 
(whenever fresh prayers are to be coined in the Archiepiscopal mint), and 
that such prayer at least will be expressed in intelligible English, to some 
one who can write it ; for it is important that tlie request should be granted 
and the aid rendered, as we wiU proceed further to show. 

In the sixth line of the first prayer we have the assertion that " evil and 
misguided men " have brought " wasting and destruction upon our Eastern 
dominions." The first of these substantives is not English, and the second 
is not true. It is as incorrect to make " wasting " a noun, as it would be to 
make "losing," or "keeping," or any other participle a noun. It is as 
inadmissible ; at any rate without the definite article before, or a preposition 
after it, it is misused here. We refer the Lambeth composer to lindley 
Murray.* As to the destruction of our Eastern dominions, — are they 
destroyed? And if not, ought their destruction to be affirmed to God as a 
fact ? In the next sentence we have " chastening " selected as a noun in 
the objective case, in preference to " chastisement." 

In the fifteenth line wo have these three nouns, " iniquity," " trans- 
gression," and "sin." Is this intended as one of the modem-improvements 
upon the majestic simplicity of the Psalms and Liturgy ? There we have the 
same category expressed as " sins and iniquities." Is the force or euphony 
increased by using "transgressions?" If they are to be introduced are 
they not among the minor acts which God forgives : and if so ought they 
not to stand first in the category instead of after "iniquity?" "What a heap 
of words have we here. " Cast thy shield, Lord, over any of our 

♦ Participles are sometimes governed by the article : for the present participle, wUh 
the definite article *^the" before it, becomes a substantive, and must have the preposition 
" of" after it.^Zindley Murray, p. 184, edit. 1822. 

William Allen also says: — "Another frequent irregularity in the construction of 
participles, is the practice of treating them essentially as nouns, without taking horn 
them the regimen and adjuncts of participles.** P. 171. 
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bretheren who may even now be in peril of death, and let their lives be 
precious in thy sight." Why limit tiie prayer to those " even now " in 
peril ? Benefits are not conveyed by the ** supremacy," but by theGovem- 
meiit of one country over another, and it is so extremely doubtfiil whether 
the natives of India have any benefits to prize at our hands, that a little 
discretion would have omitted the sentence altogether. We next pray that 
tlie slaves of a hatefiil and cruel superstition maybe "brought to lay aside" — 
not their obscene rites and murderous idolatries, which it is a gross scandal 
to the supremacy of this Christian land to have tolerated so long, — " bid 
their vain traditions ! ! ! " One would reaUy fancy that these words had 
been borrowed from some mild remonstrance wafted from Lambeth to 
Taunton. 

The petition has the following abortive peroration : — " Turn to Thee, 
the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom tjiou hast sent." !N"ow this 
and many other sentences put us painfully in mind of a bad extempore 
preacher perpetually breaking down, and yet never stopping — falling 
lamentably short of his magniloquent intentions, and perpetually trying 
again. 

In the Prayer after that for the Queen, we are made to pray that God may 
lift up the hearts of the sufferers "towards that heavenly kingdom where 
pain and sorrow and war and hatred shall he no moreP Why there arc none 
there now : the insertion of the pronoun " our " would have expressed the 
sense intended: its omission makes the sentence nonsense. "Malice and 
cruelty have turned to sorrow and mourning the homes of many families," 
is an awkward if not a positively incorrect mode of expression. The homes 
are not turned to any thing. Sorrow and mourning have come to the 
fajnilies : and this being so, why not simply say so ? It would be much 
more expressive. 

Let us turn to our beautiful Liturgy, so simply grand and emphatic, for 
a contrast. It seems almost as if the modern compilers of State Prayers 
took it as a negative model, and got as far from it as possible. 

** Hear us, Almighty and most merciful God and Saviour ; extend thy accustomed 
goodness to this thy Servant, who is grieved with sickness. Sanctify, we beseech thee, 
this thy fatherly correction to him : ti^t the sense of his weakness may add strength to 
his faith and seriousness to his repentance : that if it shall he thy good pleasure to 
restore him to his former health, ho may lead the residue of his life in thy fear and to 
thy glory, or else give him grace so to take thy visitation that, after this painful life 
end^ he may dwell with thee in Ufe everlasting; through Jesus Christ our Lord« 
Amen." 

It is singular that, though in this beautiful little prayer of a few words, 
BO Christian in its brevity,* and so forcible in its quiet pathos, nothing is 
omitted which befits a prayer for the afflicted ; yet in the several prayers 
for Humiliation Day there is not one petition which distinctly prays God to 
give the sufferers fortitude and resignation under their sufferings. In fact, 
two of the general petitions in the Litany express far better than the 
special prayers in " the Perm " what we redly ought to pray for : thus — 

" That it may please Thee to strengthen such as do stand : and to comfort 
and help the weak hearted ; and to raise up them that fall ; and finally to 
beat down Satan under our feet." 

" That it may please Thee to succour, help, and comfort all that are in 
danger, necessity, and tribulation." 

i-'i - -.-■_ ^^1 . — . — . Y ■ - I I 

* Matthew vi. 7, 8. 
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We have pointed out only a few of the chief hlemishes in this Fona of 
Prayer, fix)ni no censorious spirity but as an educational duty, lest leamera 
should be betrayed by so high an example into a similar style of writing. 

Here are two passages from Hooker, which are two of very many speci- 
mens we could cite of the proper succession of the members of a sentence, 
resulting in force and clearness, an acrt which we recommend to all writers, 
and especially men who address mixed audiences : — 

'' Zeal, except it be ordered aright when it bendeth itself tinto conflict with all tilings 
either in deed or but imagined to be opposite unto religion, lueth the razor numj times 
with such eagerness that the yery life of religion itself is thereby hasaided. Ijmmu^ 
hatred of tares, the com in the field of God is plucked up." 

" The cause why God requireth confession to be made to him is, that thereby testify- 
ing a deep hatred of our own iniquity, the only cause of hia wrath and hatred towards 
us, we might, because we are humble, be so much the more capable of tiiat compaasioa 
and tender mercy which knoweth not how to oondenm aumera that condemn themselveB.*' 

Now observe, oh! young English writer, how entirely this patriarch, a 
Gamaliel among us, discards aid from stops and parenl^Leses to make his 
meaning clear. Depend upon it, these are ofken used as go-carts for puzzle- 
heads. Hooker had little need of them, so aptly do the major propositions 
succeed each other, and the minor is always so closely appended to itsmajor, 
that no one of ordinary intellect can fail to understcmd ti^ie writer. 

We will quote but one instance of a sentence, in j&aming which no care 
whatever has been taken; and the author, eminent though he is, has 
actually put one parenthesis in another, with four ugly parenthesb marks, 
to avoid the trouble of stating his propositions separately. 

'* If it be true that the negligent or evil example of the Aristocracy be thus powerfully 
pernicious, (not, we will ackaowledge, from a design on their part, but (we wUl take the 
Buldest suposition) from a want of attention — ^from a want of being thoroughly aroused 
to the nature and extent of their own influence,) if this be true, how necessary have 
been the expositions of this work !" 

How easy to have said — ^How necessary are* the expositions of this 
work, if thef negligent examplej of the Aristocracy be thus powerfully 
pernicious ; and it is not the less so because this result is without design on 
their part, but to take the mildest view, arises fix)m their imperfect know- 
ledge of the nature and extent of their influence. 

It is well worth while that young writers should unsparingly cut down 
their sentences: disencumber them of their surplus verbiage. Having 
done this, they will then see their way more clearly to a re-arrangement at 
their propositions. 

It needs not that you should be a man of genius to write clearly and 
forcibly. 

We will give a specimen of the ordinary pains taken by average 
writers in our periodical literature to write on secular subjects. Here is 
the first that comes to hand, it is fix)m a periodical which, so tax from 
being eminently superior, died, we believe, of inanition. The subject is of 
interest to educators. See how clearly and forcibly the argument flows from 
the theorem and premises, through metaphors and reasons, to its wise and 
sound conclusions ; scarce a word too much or too little. It is a beautifdl 

♦ Why " have been ?" were they not so when they were written ? 

t It must be " evil," if it is powerfully pernicious. 

% There is no occasion for saying " if it be tru$y* if it if so. 
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illusbatioa of the folly of foTcing the inteUeota of the young, and occurs in 
one of the numbers of Qie " Ifoutbly Bepoeitory." 

" Some of OUT brighteBt men have been doll bo^. If we wish tilings to 
thrive, we mnst treat them acootding to their nature. Do you wiah a 
flower to tiirire, you place it in the nmshine, and refresh it occaaonally 
witii water. But suppose some peTson with ignorant impatience were to 
place it be&re a soonjung fire, and pour hot water upon it i Destruotion 
to file flower would be the oonseqaence. 

"And it is BO. How many are the instanoee in whi(& children are set 
down as stopid and brainless, becaoee their &oultiee are not dereloped 
early enough for the foolish impatience of parents or teachers. It is our 
opinion, and we hare before ezpr^aed as mu^ in onr pages, that it is erery 
-way better for a child, botii mentally and physically, that his intellectnu 
fiioulties should be slowly and tardily manifested, than that they should be 
early and rapidly developed. Parents ! beware how you uige your children 
to early applioation, or think them less hopeful than those of the same i^ 
•who manifest an earlier mental development. Bemember, that when a 
horttcnlturist, in order to raise v^etables early, or ripen &nit quickly, 
forces them by artificial means, he tmows well that be wul lose some of his 
plants, and destroy some of his froit altogether; of course calculating that 
he will be amply compensated for this loss by the higher price the indi- 
viduals he succeeds in bringing to this early maturity wUl bring in the 
market. Would any be willing to apply the same doctrine to the early 
development of the minds of their of&pring ? Oh no ! There is not a parent 
who would run the risk, did he think for a moment of snob a possibility. 
It may be relied on that nature cannot be forced out of her course, in any 
one oase, without the risk, if not certainty, of harm resulting &om it; and 
the mind cannot be early set to work, without deviating &om the preeoribed 
ways of nature." 

I most conclude this eenea of papers in the next nnmber with some 
rema^ on a fit choice of words. 
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numbers oblige the manager to employ many mechanical contrivances to 
save labour. There is usually one matron who cannot, unless endowed with 
ubiquity, watch the conduct of thirty or foriy giris. Moreover there is a 
large dormitonr, where the evil disposedT and the older girls may, 
when supposed to be quiet for the night, instil many lessons of 
insubordination or, alas! of profligacy, into the younger and less ex- 
perienced in evil. It differs in nothing from a school, except that 
there is less reading and more sewing, that they scour the floor and wash 
their own plain clothing. Boingallin herda, no one girl feels the slightest 
interest in ttie dull round of employment, varied only by meals taken in 
silence and tmder restraint, and the visits of official inspectors or strangers, 
who can bestow no attention on individuals, but merely give a cursory 
glance over the whole machinery of the institute. 

And can this be called training the young in the way they should go ? 
The reputed particulars of these benevolent attempts to do good prove that 
there is some radical error in their formation. They are not founded on a 
knowledge of human nature, nor are they conducted on the principles of 
common sense. The girls who come out of these training schools have no 
idea of the duties of a servant, and why ? Because they have had no one 
to serve but themselves. They have been so accustomed to regular homes 
and regular employments that the variety and bustie of a family seems to 
bewilder them. They were, while in the school, wheels in a great ma- 
chine, and as such, performed their part of the work ; but when taken out 
of the machine they are as useless as the separate parts of a valuable time- 
piece would be, after it has been taken to pieces. 

Yet while all these young girls are living in compcuative ease and toant 
employment, many ladm bom in affluence are enduring privation, obliged 
to do many menial offices for themselves, or subjected to the neglect and 
insolence of the low servant of some wretched lodging house. 

And here the writer would call attention to the fact tiiat the ranks of 
profligacy in the streets are daily swelled by the addition of young girls, 
driven to those courses by the cruelty and hardships they have undergone 
in such lodging houses. 

To return to the ladies who require the aid of servants. Philanthropy 
has devised homes for them; but with slender resources and crippled 
means, their condition is but partially ameKorated in those asylums: 
for in one of the best conducted in London, where flfty-seven ladies 
gratefully receive a shelter, the funds only admit of tiieir being at- 
tended upon by three servants ! The ladies are required to make their 
own beds, and one servant alone attends on them at meals! How obvious 
and simple is the remedy for the defects both of the institution and of the 
Ladies' Home. In the one there are servants with none to serve ; in the 
other there are ladies with no one to wait on them. 

Let us unite both; let us but form in some of the many homes, great 
and fair, now *' lying desolate,^' homes where ladies of limited means may 
live, and employ themselves in training young girls flrst to wait upon 
themselves, and then to go out as servants in the families of their wealthier 
Mends, who can afford to pay them wages. 

Through the noble liberality of the Earl and Countess of Dartmouth 
this experiment is now actually being made in their family mansion, near 
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Birmiiigham ; and the daily applications frdta parents to be allowed to 
place their girls in the iydning house, where several kind ladies devote 
themselves to the work of teaching them their various duties, prove how 
highly they appreciate the advantages it affords. 

Each girl has a definite place in the Home. As the inmates are of 
various ages, and consist of ladies with infants, and young orphans under 
education, there are nursery maids, schoolroom and parlour maids, house, 
kitchen, dairy, and laundry maids, all bona £de and actually doing the 
work of the house. The premises being very large and consisting of de- 
tached buildings, the distance from any town requiring the use of a carriage 
and horses, not only girls, but boys are received. Some boys are employed 
in the garden ; others help to feed the cows and pigs ; others work imder a 
carpenter, and others are trained in the stables as grooms. In the evenings 
the boys, who being aU well recommended from schools, can read and write 
well, are taught to knit and net ; the girls to write and make out biUs. 
All these various employments keep up a healthy tone in the establish- 
ment. One lady teaches the youthfid household to sing, and their united 
voices in the chapel service, if not always in strict unison, are yet pleasing 
from the evident cheerfulness and readiness with which aU strive to join in 
the simple melody. 

Admission into this home can only be obtained by boys and girls of pood 
character. Certificates are required from the schools they have left, or from 
the Clergy of the parishes whence they came. Falsehood and theft involve 
instant dismissal. The day is opened by family prayer and reading a short 
portion of Scripture. Then all disperse to their various duties. The school 
hours are from half-past seven till nine, and the girls in turn attend, so 
that none of the household work may be neglected by the assembling of all 
at once. In receiving applications, a preference is given to orphans, but 
any young girl of good character out of place whose parents or friends are 
willing to pay a small sum (-Ss.) weekly for her board, may be received into 
the Home, till she can hear of another situation ; which it is scarcely 
necessary to add she is sure to do while in so respectable a Home, where 
daily inquiries are made for girls to fill different situations. The Ladies 
who are inmates of the Home feel a great interest in the improvement of 
girls, as their own comfort is thereby increased, and as, from their own 
altered circumstances, they could not command the services of experienced 
servants under any roof of their own, they do not feel the trifling annoyance 
of occasiolial blunders on the part of their youthful attendants. The writer 
of this, who is herself an inmate of the SandweU Home, can truly testify 
that she has often experienced in what is called a weE conducted household, 
consisting of experienced servants, far more neglect, disobedience and inat- 
tention, than she has met with since she has been attended solely by girls 
whose ages vary from thirteen to fifreen. 

Short as is the time (scarcely six months) that has elapsed since the 
opening of the SandweU Training Home, two good girls have been trained 
and give satisfaction to their present employers. Twelve remain in the 
Home, two only have been dismissed. Several more are on the Ust for 
admission as vacancies occur, it being a principle with the manager never 
to crowd too many girls together, but only to engage the number necessary 
for the work of the Home which varies, according to the number,. age and 
other circumstances of the ladies who become inmates. One of the girls 
who has been trained at SandweU, was for some time in a factory, and 

3f 
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consequently quite unaceuBtomed to houseliold duties ; and here> in oondu- 
sion, die writer would remind the Section how g^tly the conduct of men 
employed in factories depends on the comfort or discomfort of their home 
and the character of their wive«. It is not intended to train the girls at 
Sandwell merely as servants, but as good and useful, industrious and cleanly 
tptves and mothers, A girl nuiy go, after leaving Sandwell, into a factory, 
and if soon after married, (as is generally the case) she will carry to her 
home habits of order and a knowledge of domestic duties which her un- 
trained companions sadly want. Having, while in the Home, often made 
the bread, always washed and mended her own clothing, in turn cooked 
part of the family dinner or assisted in the house cleaning and sweeping, 
she will be so accustomed to neatness and order, and to a variety of employ- 
ments, that she will be able to make her husband's home, on his return from 
work, bright and cheerful, and so prevent his being obliged to have recourse 
for a meal, to the ruinous ale house and its attendajit demgers. The critical 
age, both in boys and girls, being from twelve to fifteen, when they are too 
old for school, yet too young and unfit for service, our attention must be 
devoted to them at that time. Before it, there are schools enough to receive 
aU who are willing to go, and after that age, if properly trained, they may 
earn their own bread and be chargeable to no one. We learn from the 
history of Sparta that the legislature watched over every child even from 
his earliest age, tiU he became a man. Shall we, in a Christian land, only 
guard our youtii in their infancy, and just at the most dangerous period, 
tiie interval between childhood and manhood — wholly neglect them r Shall 
we wait till our boys and girls have become transgressors of our laws, 
outcasts from respectable society, and then shower upon them comforts, 
indulgences, tind means of improvement which we had denied them when 
they might have saved them from such a fearftd condition ? Sad it is, but 
not more sad than true, that boys and girls do continually commit crimes 
with a view to being received into reformatories, and thus escape fix)m the 
wretchedness and poverty of their homes, or from the parish workhouse. 
One boy who was to have been re«;eived at Sandwell, being ignorant of his 
happy destination, and anxious to escape from the Union, actually com- 
mitted a theft whereby he became entitled to admission into a reformatory. 

Shall tills state of tilings be suffered to continue ? Tlie writer confi- 
dently hopes — nay more, can predict, from the number of visitors who have 
come to Sandwell with a view to adopting the plans pursued there, that 
the day is not far distant when the necessity for reformatories will cease, 
by the early rescuing of hundreds of youthful beings from the dangers of 
idleness, by the multiplication of homes for those who reqidre not only 
training but watchful care over their disposition and character — ^homes 
wherein many a desolate heart may find relief and occupation in the work 
of teaclung and guiding these immortal souls, not only in diligence and 
industry in the concerns of this world, but also in the way that leadeth to 
eternal life. 



Ihfobtancb of Wobk fob Miimnn) Wombn.— There are now many tndee open 
to women with good training in book-keeping and koowledge of some especial branoh 
of biunnese, not difficult to acquire, if fiitiiers would help their daughters as they hdp 
their sons. Two or three young women together might enter upon most shop-keeping 
businesses. But very few young women mow enough arithnustic to keep Moouuts 
oorrecHy . — Women am Workf by Barbara Leigh Smith. 
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^T has always been felt that while Classical Literature may or may not, 
in the judgment of practical men, deserve to hold the foremost place 
in the educational course, it has at any rate a proved right to mingle 
largely in it : because to a thorough knowledge of our own, and of 
most other modem languages, as weU as to a due apprehension of the 
writings of our most distinguished authors, a familiar acquaintance 
with the two great languages of classical antiquity is unquestionably 
a most necessary help. Perhaps the province of an Educational Journal 
is more especially the theory and practice of Education in general, with 
papers on the best modes of teaching, and on the strictly useful branches 
of sound English Education. Yet the facts, that even in this extremely 
practical age the Classics seem to have thriven and made more real advance 
in this country than in any other, and that even the best and most promising 
middle and national schoolmasters and pupil teachers are found to have 
made no mean progress in a knowledge of Latin, and in some instances of 
Greek, seem to indicate that no apology is needed for the devotion of some 
pages, each month, to contributions in aid of the classical student. 

To pioneer, with what little skill or experience in the art of classical 
road clearing we may have at command, the path of the tyro through the 
obstructions which beset his steps, is surely a worthy object, and an aim 
frequently professed, but seldom achieved in good faith and earnest. This 
arises partly because scholars shrink from the undoubted truth, that they 
should write for novices, and too often assume an amount of knowledge on the 
part of their readers which they have no right to assume ; and partly 
because they are apt to bestow greater pains upon accumulating parallel 
passages, and dealing learnedly, and for the learned, with the syntax of 
difficidt constructions, than in giving a careful and scholarlike English ren- 
dering of detached passages, which from various causes may demand more 
or less explanation. Too often it is the student's lot to seek for aid towards 
the interpretation of a passage which seems obscure, and to pass from one 
edition of his author to anoSier without gaimng any further light than a 
list of various suggested emendations, questionable often times in value, 
and perhaps not more clear than the "locus planS mendus" which they 
are designed to correct. And, worse than all, he is very often left destitute 
of all help, derivable from editorial experience, towards deciding between 
Buch emendations. It is true that our latest editions {e, g, the Bibliotheca 
Glassica of Miessrs.Long and Maclean) are steering clearer of this error : but 
it strikes us that in this busy age, when progress and a go-ahead spirit 
demand that wo should keep moving, and when " classics," unless " made 
easy," may run a risk of being " crowded out" of the educational curriculum, 
much more attention should be paid to giving in foot-notes, or at the end 
of the book, (which is preferable in school editions,) the best English equi- 
valents of the more than ordinarily diflcult portions of the text, with just 
so much illustration of the ideas conveyed, and of the grammatical con- 
struction of each passage, as may bring home to any reader's mind its 
precise force and syntactical coherence. This aim, surely, is in the right 
direction. 

It is then in furtherance of this aim, that we propose in the present 
paper to commence a series of examinations of detached passages in Greek 
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luthors, which, being more or less obsctire, may be made 

^, ,^ Jaccurate translation. However inferior the execution may be 

. ^ ' than «; knight be, the effort may serve to help some readers to choose 
'^ .^f^e§n the various readings and suggestions which are wont to overlay 
* ^ ^eyAy passage a trifle harder than common, and to induce in them the habit 
'. ' v^of maMng up their minds what to adopt and what to avoid ; as well as of 
selecting for themselves, when they have adopted a reading or interpretation, 
the best and most suitable English garb for it. Short comings will be 
excused, on the score of rightness of aim ; and we are persuaded that self- 
taught, or partially self-taught, readers of the classics will specially be 
assisted, if they are thus led to see their way to the best method of under- 
standing and mastering each author. We have often pitied such readers 
amidst the conflicting opinions of Graevius and Lambinus, EmestiSpanheim, 
Wolf and Anna Fabri, Donatus, Muretus and a hundred othfers " quos nunc 
perscribere longum est,'' which every editor has considered it a sound duty 
to record with diligence, but between which few have imdertaken the more 
reaUy useful and kindly task of discriminating. 

In pursuance then of, we trust, a sound purpose, we proceed to touch 
upon the harder passages of one of the poets of the first period of Roman 
Literature, CatuUus. Plautus and Terence, indispensable to the thorough 
Latin Scholar, we shall leave to a later consideration; proceeding at once 
to the beautiful Elegiac Poet whom we have named, and whose poems, or 
many of them, may be read to the great advancement of a student's know- 
ledge of Latin. We shall avail ourselves of Lachmann's excellent text, and 
of the various foreign commentators, who have given the world no lack of 
notes of more or less utility, according as each seems worthiest to be laid 
under contribution, distinctly repudiating for ourselves the claim of 
originality. 

CATULLUS. 

Verona docti syUabas amat vatis. Martial. 1. bdii. 1. 

In Catullus, i. 8 — 10, at the close of a dedication of the book to Cornelius 
Nepos, the historian and biographer, occurs a passage which has been 
experimented upon by so many commentators that it seems a worthy deed 
to attempt, however feebly, to decide between the disagreeing doctors. 

Quare habe tibi quicquid hoc libelli 
Qualecunque quidem 

patrona virgo 
Plus uno mancat perenne soeclo. 

Lachmann suspects a lacuna after " libelli " and after " quidem." And 
instead of " patrona " we have Isaac Voss reading " patroa," which [he refers 
to Vesta, as goddess of first fruits, (Ovid Easti. vi. 304) stating at the 
same time that though Virgil caUs her "mater," the ancients generally 
represented her a virgin. J. Scaliger ingeniously reads " patrima," " who 
hast a father but no mother," an epithet indicative of Minerva, (see Livy, 
xxxvii. 3. Callim. Lavaer. Pallad. 134. ^schy. Eumen. 663 — 6.) Another 
suggestion is "Perenna," the goddess of time (of Ovid Fasti, iii. 654, and 
Smith's Diet. Gr. E. B. in voc.) which is plausible, especially as "perenne" 
comes in the next line as if called up by the irresistible spirit of aUiterative 
punning of which we have such constant examples in ancient writers. But 
on the whole, Eossbach's suggested reading will stand its ground more 
satisfactorily than the rest. 
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Qoaie habe tibi quioqxiid hoc libelli 
Qualecunque, quod (en patrona virgo) 
Plus uno maneat perenne sceclo. 

** Wherefore accept, I pray thee, all this little book, be its value what it i%^, 
may it (for lo I have the Tirgin Pallas my patron) endure and liye for more 
single age." 

We may parallel this usage " quicquid hoc libelli," by Catull. iii. 2. &c. 
Compare Madvig. as. 285. b. and " qualecimque " by Ovid, A. A. ii. 283. 
Carmina lector commendet dulci qualia cunque sono. Perenne must follow 
maneat in the sense of ita ut sit, tiare £7vac perenne. 




CATxn^LUS, ii. 5. &o. — 

Cum desiderio meo nitenti 
Carum nescio quid Ubet jocari 
Et solatiolum sui doloris 
Credo ut cum gravis acquiescet ardor 
Tecum ludere &c. 

As these lines stand they are certainly obscure : and to obviate this 
Bossbach suggests a lacuna after the eighth line. This is not improbable, 
but availing ourselves of such light as we have, we must probably choose 
between Docring's emendation — 

Credo et turn gravis acquiescat ardor 

or that of Scaliger, followed by the Dolphin editor — 

Credunt cum gravis acquiescet ardor. 

In the first case we shall construe " When my bright mistress pleases to 
sport in some dear fashion and as a solace of her grief, that so (or then, t. e. 
by this sport) her fierce flame may lull, would l£at I too, &c." With the 
use of " desiderio " we shall compare Hor. Ode 1 . adv. 18. and " solatiolum " 
will be as it were coupled with "carum nescio quid," a kind of cognate 
accusative after "jocari." 

Adopting Scaliger's reading we should render the passage : — ^When my 
mistress pleases to sport in some dear fashion, (and hvers deem this some 
solace of their pain, when the fierce flame shall lull,) would that, &c. In 
this case, of course, " solatiolum " is the accusative, governed by " credunt." 
Credunt [id esse] solatiolum. Possem, in v. 9, is t, q, utinam possem, the 
conjunctiva used to express a wish. Madvig. ss. 351. 



Catullus, iv. 3 — 6. This passage is peculiar as illustrating the afBrmative 
effect of two negatives. " That pinnace boasts that she is fleetest of crafts, 
and that she has not failed to outstrip the speed of any bark that floats, 
whether it were needed to skim the sea with oar or canvass : and this she 
says that threatening Adria's shore admits neque — ^nequisse, negat — ^negare. 
In it too, we have two examples of the part used for the whole, ». e, trabis 
used for "navis," of Horace, Ode i. 1. 13. and "palmida," the extremity 
of the oar blade, for " ramus," of Yirgil's .^Ineid, v. 163. " Lsevas stringat 
sine palmula cautes. 

Ibid. 10— 11.— 

Ubi iste post phasdus antea fuit 
Comata mlya. 
** Where your pinnace of-an-after-date was whilom a leaf clad tree." 
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In this passage there would seem worth noticing — ^what we should expect 
of CatWus — ^an adoption of the Greek Idiom. We have not seen it noticed 
by the editors to whom we have access that " post phaselus " is a Gra^ism 
akin to 6i vpiv &ydpunroi. J riicva KoZfwy rov TUXai. Soph. (Ed. col 1. 

With " comata silva" too we may compass Callimaohus. H. in Artemin. 
40. KtKOfifififitvop vXm where Anna Fabri quotes Hor. Od. i. xxi. 5. Nemo- 
rum comsl. From this " second intention " of the words ** coina," " coma- 
tus," arose the application of the verb " tondeo/' to pruning and trinuning 
boughs. Yirg. Oeorg. iy. 137. '^Gomam mollis jam tum tondebat 
acanthi." 

Anotherpassage of this poem — ^Dedicatiophaseli— deserves a word. 20 — 21. 
" Sive utrumque Jupiter, simul secundus incidisset in pedem." " Or a 
fiivoring breeze had fallen on each sheet alike." Pedem, the sheet, a 
rope attached to the sail, (^ovc Or.) See Ovid Fast. iii. 565. ** Nacta 
ratem comites fagBS pede labitur aquo,** «. e, with the sheets stretched alike 
by a favoring gale." — Poky. "With the wind right aft." — Smith. See 
also Virg. .Ma, v. 828. " Una omnes fecere pedem" 



Catullus, viii. 14 — 15. — 

At tu dolebis, cum rogaberis nulla. 
Scelesta, ne te. Quse tibi manet vita ? 
Yet thou wilt be chagrined, when thou shalt no more be wooed at all. Perjured ooe, 
do not ruin thyself. What a life is in store for thee ! 

Other readings here, are that of Doering : " rogaberis nulla, scelesta, 
nocte;" of Yoss: "nullam, scelesta, noctem;" and of Scaliger and the 
Delphin editor : " nulla. Scelesta, rere quae tibi manet vita ! " 

It occurs to us that the reading which we have translated may fairly 
hold its ground, if we suppose cm aposiopesis at ''ne te." ("easp^rditum," or 
**perdas," being the complement of the sentence.) The use of "nulla," 
not at all, may be illustrated by Terence, Eunuchus ii. 1. 10. "Memini 
tametsi nullus moneas." Hecyra. 1, 2. 3. Plant. Trinxunm. iii. 1. 5. 
Hadvig. Gr. 455. ss. 5. and Zumpt, L. 0. Ixvi. 10. note. 



Ibid. xiv. 8 9. — 

Quod si, nt suspicor, hoc novum ac repertum 
Munus dat tibi Sulla literator, 
"But if, as I guess the critic Sulla is he that gives' thee this strange and newly- 
diflcovered present." 

Vossius proposed to read " refertum " for " repertum'" here, illustrating his 
emendation by the use of " suflfertum," full-sounding in Suetonius (Nero 
XX..) and by Homer's TvKivoy cttoc. But no alteration is needed if the third 
sense of "reperio" be borne in mind, viz. "to find out something new." 
Compare Plant. Mil. si. II. ii. 71 . " Eeperi, comminiscere," &c. Hor. A. P. 
405. ** Ludusque repertus," &c. 



Ism. zvii. 1 — 6. Here the ingenuity of commentators. has been exer- 
cised in trying to mend the 3rd verse which the Mss. present thus : — 

Crura ponticuli ac sulds tantis. 

Yoss, who is followed by Lachmann, Bossbach, &c. substituted " asculis 
stantis," for " ac sulcis tantis," which was plainly unsound. And in the 
most recent editions we read : — 
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Ooboia, quae ponti cupia lodere duigoo v. . 

£t salire paratum habes, scd vereria inepta i, ,, ^ 

Crura ponticuli asculis stantis in redivivis 

Ne supinuB eat, cavique in palude recmnbat 

Sic tibi, &o. 

In quo yel Salifiubsali saorft suacipiantur. 

Which may be readied thus: — ^'0 Colonia, that Mn wouldst hold games 
on thy great bridge, and art prepared for dandng, but that thou fearest the 
inadequate supports of a bridge standing on renovated timbers, lest haply 
it should fall backwards and settle in the yawning marsh. Oh ! may a 
sound bridge to thy taste be made thee, whereon the sacred rites of Mars 
may be undertaken, only do thou grant me this boon occasioning intense 
laughter." 

Kot to dwell on the various readings *' longo " and " ligneo " in the first 
line, or on the Grsecism, " salire paratum habes," {opx^ttrOai erolftiaQ €x«c) 
in the second, we must notice the reading of Scaliger, " assulitantis, irre- 
divivus. Ke supinus eat " which is adopted by the Delphin editor and by 
Doering. We e&ould then construe '' But fearest the inadequate supports 
of the tottering bridge, lest it should fall backwards to rise no more." In 
the sixth line, 8ca]iger reads '* Salisubsali suscipianto," referring Salisubsali 
as the nominative plural to the priests of Mars. Doering has '' salisubsalis 
Buscipiantur." On the whole, tiie first reading of the passage given above 
seems the best; and we must take '' Salisubsali," with Lachmann, as the 
genitive singular, said of Mars himself. Lacfaxnaim gives from Quaiinus 
a line of Paenirus — 

Fro imperio Saliaubsulus si nostro ezcubet. 



Ibid. 18—19.— 

Nee se sublevat exau& parte, sed yelus alnus 
In fossa Liguri jacet suppemata securi. 

The poet is describing a townsman of Colonia, wherever that was, the 
indifferent, sluggish spouse of a blooming wife. He neglects her, cares 
not a hair for her, and is as inanimate as an alder lying in a ditch, ham- 
strung (literally) by Ligurian axe. In this passage several emendations 
for *'8uppemate" have been proposed, but surely without need. ITothing 
ia simpler than the transference to things inanimate, as trees here, of words 
applying stiictly to animals. The word is of course derived from " pema,* ' 
a ham, and presents to us so plainly the idea intended, that we may safely 
away with such emendations as '' expemata," '' separata," &c. 



Ibid. xxii. Catullus in this poem satirizes the conceit of a miserable 
poetaster, Suffemus, who rattles off any number of verses, and is not con- 
tent with BO doing, and then laying them by for correction, but publishes 
them off hand in alarmingly smart covers. In v. 5.-8. we have a passage 
which details the getting up of a book, as far as externals go. 

Charts regied, novi libri, 
Kovi umbilici, lora rubra, membrana 
Bireota plumbo et pumice omnia cequata. 

*^ Leaves fit for a king, new covers, new rollers, (or roller ends) red strings, velliim 
ruled with lead, and the whole smoo&ed with the pumice." 

The palimpsestus spoken of just before, is parchment used for writing 
and re-writing after constant erasures. This was the cheap and pi^ident 
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process, but not at all that of Suffemas. For the whole deseriptlon of an 
ancient yolume, see Smith's Diet. G. £. A. pp. 567 — 8, and the ** loci 
classici" on the snbjecty viz. Ovid Trist. I. i. 7 — 14. Martial, iii. 2. 
TibuU. iii. 1. 9—14. 



Ibd). xxvi. Fnrins ran a risk of losing his honse, not by the high winds, 
but from the writs that blew in from eyery quarter. Hence this epigram. — 

Furi, Yillula vosira non ad Anstri 
Flatus opposita est, nee ad Fayoni 
Neu ssBYi Boreee, aut Apeliotse 
Venim ad millia quindecim et duoentos. 

Furiiis, your yOla is not exposed to the blasts of South, or West Wind, nor of fierce 
Boreas, or the East, but tis mortgaged to 15,200 ereditora** 

The point of these lines is the nse of '' opposita est " in a double sense : 
the one applied to the winds, the other to the creditors, of whom a definite 
number is put for an indefinite. For " oppono," in the sense of mortgage, 
see Plant. Cuy. II. iii. 77. " Hie suum anidum opposiyit." 

Some understand sestertios after ducentos, in which case '' ad " may be 
Englished '^ to the tune of.^* But it seems more spirited to suppose an 
ellipse of creditores, where you would expect yentis. 



Ibid, xxyii. "Minister yetuli puer Falemi," &c. " Slaye, the bearer of 
Falemian, reach me hither rough flayoured cups, as bids the law of Pos- 
thumia mistress of the feast, Posthuma, more giyen-to-drink than a juicy 
berry. But ye, draughts of water, begone hence to where ye will, ye 
spoilers of wine, and take your departure to the sober-sides. It's all neat 
wine here." One or two points are noticeable here : (1.) That some times 
women, as well as men, might be the arbitri bibendi at a banquet [y. Hor. 
Od. 1. iv. 18. Il.yii. 35-6. '*Quem Venus arbitrum, &c."] (2.) The 
use of ebriosus, signifying "addiction to," and more than " ebrius," of 
Holdygaid's Menoechmei : Plant. 230, where Aulus Gellius iy. ix. is quoted: 
(3.) The use of the words yini pemicies, which perhaps only meaii " mix- 
ing of wine " in the same sense asYirgil (Georg. II. 466. "Nee casia liquidi 
corrumpitusuBusoliyi,")uses the yerb "comimpo" in the sense of "misceo." 
Compare Propert. (Paley) III. 25. 27. (4.) The phrase " hie merus est 
Thyonianus." h. e. Bacchicus, for Semele the wine-god*s mother was called 
Thyone after death. 

We shall return to CatuUus on another occasion, and shall hope to yary 
our subject, by papers, as may seem most conyenient, on portions of Greek 
authors. 



Ikaoovract of Csildbsn'b Akbwebs. — One yery important point to notice in tiie 
examination of most schools, and which strikes a person accustomed to examine, is the 
indefinite and inaccurate way in which children answer. This arises fix)m a great defect 
in yery many of our teachers, who are satisfied with a sort of half answer to a question, 
genendly giyen by seyoral cmldren at the same time, instead of requiring it to be de- 
nnite and exact, given in exact words, which will bear examination both as to grammar 
and the proper use of words. Get the children into a habit of reflecting when they 
answer, and of exactness in doing it. When this is the case, much has been done for 
a sdiool. — Jkan J)mfm' SJ^fCtm JMmarg Instruction. 
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CRIME GROWS WITH DENSITY OF POPULATION. 

OoncJuston of a Paper read at the Social Science Conference at 

^irittin^hant, 

\'N order to test these conclusions I have, since writing the foregoing 
remarks, applied to the Town Clerks of the most crowded proyindal 
towns, who have favoured me with the committals for trial, and 
summary convictions last yeoTj within their respective boroughs : and 
comparing these urban offences (in relation to population in 1851) 
with the aggregate returns given by the Home Ofice for the counties 
in which those towns are situated. We have the following striking 

results : — 

In Manchester there were 4,134 offences (of which 826 were conmiittals 

for trial and 3,308 summary convictions) giving an aggregate of one offender 

to every 73 of the population, whilst in the county of Lancaster there was 

one only in 118. 

In Birmingham, 511 committals and 1347 convictions, being one in every 
125 of the population, whereas in the county of Warwick there was one 
in every 167 only. 

In Leeds 300 committalB and 1157 convictions, being one in 117, while 
in the county of York they were one in 257 only. 

In Bristol 217 committals and 1,318 convictions, being one in 89, while 
in the county of Gloucester they were one in 216. 

In Sheffield 162 committals and 2,150 convictions,* being one in 5 8, while 
in the county of York they were one in 257. 

In Portsmouth 100 committals and 517 convictions, being one in 117, 
whilst in the county of Southampton they were one in 186. 

In Plymouth, 64 committals and 925 convictions, being one in 53, 
while in Devonshire they were one in 255 only. 

In Norwich 104 committals and 208 convictions, being one in 218 of 
the population, while there were in the County of Norfolk one in 380. 

In Liverpool the returns of last year are only made up for nine months, 
and those which are perfect for 1855 exhibit such an appalling state of vice 
that they require special mention, particularly as the number summarily 
convicted is not given separately but is merged in the larger number of those 
returned as " summarily punished,^ and which exceeds those sent to gaol. 
The committals for trial were 448 in 1855, and the summarily punished, 
15,053, being together no less than one offender in every 24 inhabitants ; 
though the number sHghtiy decreased last year among children, owing it 
appears chiefly to the beneflcial effect of the Eeformatories, and the fear of 
the parents lest they should become chargeable for their children if con- 
victed, who now try to prevent the offences they previously encouraged. 
The following abstract from the head constable's able report for 1 855 e 
a state of vice in Liverpool scarcely equalled, I believe, in this 
other country. — ^Twelve persons were committed for murder by ve^ifcJiS>o^ 




pis>oj- " .^r \ 



* This includes persons "held to bail." Thus the number is somewhat luri^dT"" * <i^ 
swoUen. ,>^ ^X^>! > 
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the coroner's juries, though, on trial found guilty only of manslaughter.'* For 
cutting and maiming there were 45 apprehensions. Common assaults, 
1,131 : on police officers, 873. Of rohberies from the person, 860. Of 
drunkenness the head constable says, '' The degrading vice of intemperance 
is unhappily not confined to men, there being 3617 drunk and disorderly 
females, and 1203 drunk and incapable, making a total of 4820 taken into 
custody during the year ; but it is right to add that the number of Appre- 
hensions for the various offences does not represent so many persons, in 
many cases the same individual having been taken into custody again and 
again. During the year 103 boys and girls under ten yemrs of age were 
t^en into custody by the police, two of whom destroyed their companion, 
and afterwards threw his body into the canal ; whilst a very large majority 
of the rest were charged with serious ofEences, felonies, for example. 
There were 251 boys and girls between ten and twelve years charged with 
stealing, &c. ; 756 boys under eighteen years of age were charged with 
being drunk and disorderly, and 12 girls imder fifteen years of age were 
charged with the same offence ; whilst fix)m above fifteen years, and not 
completing eighteen, there were 642 females taken into custody for being 
drunk and disorderly; " this," says the report, " will go far to show that 
females are led into habits of intemperance at an earlier age than males, as 
it will be seen that of the entire number of females charged with drunken- 
ness, nearly one half are imder twenty-one years of age." 

Now for the proof that these towns are densely crowded : — ^An average 
town of 12,953 inhabitants in Great Britainf stands on an area of 3.88 
miles, and tiiere are 3,337 persons to a square mile of average town. 

Of persons to a square mile, registration districts, there are— 

In Liverpool 74,446 

Birmingham 41,853 

Leeds 30,886 

Bristol 22,858 

Plymouth 20,441 

Manchester 11,557 

Norwich 10,091 

SheffiddJ 6,263 

The London Eastern District would give similar results both as to crime 
and density. 

Thus after carefully analysing a mass of statistics and testing all the 
generally alleged sources of crime, I arrive at these conclusions : — 

1. That in whatever degree other causes operate, densely packed com- 
munities invariably generate crime in nearly like proportion. 

2. That this proportion is increased in large sea ports frequented by 
foreign sailors, such as Liverpool, Bristol, Cardiff, &c. 

* It is rare that coroners' juries find a verdict of wilM murder, without due caufie 
and sufficient eyidence. It is rare that assize juries find the same verdicts on the same 
evidence! 

t Great Britain : Families to a house, 1.183 \ 

Persons to a house, 5.710 S Average. 
Persons to a fiunily, 4.826 ) 

X The houses in Sheffield are probably smaller than the average of other large towns 
but are sot the less crowded. 
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3. That all such places should be plied^a^ with the preventiyesof crime. 

These conclusions lead me to suggest, but with great deference to bettor 
judgments, these chief remedies : — 

1. The immediate repeal of the yile act for multiplying beer shops 
without the restriction of magistrates' licenses : and the rigorous sup- 
pression of all ill-conducted public houses. The increase of a more 
efficient, better paid and trusty police. 

2. An Act rendering it penal by summary conviction for any publican 
to have an intoxicated person on his premises. It is better to Sue sober 
people who profit by making men drunk, than to fine the drunkards. 

3. The compulsory erection by local rates, in all towns where the popu- 
lation exceeds 10,000 to the square mile, of sufficient and well 
organized lodging-houses, under strict sanitary regulations and 
municipal inspd^tion ; also public baths and washhouses. 

4. An act rendering it penal in any person to let lodgings by the day or 
week where adults of different sexes not being members of the same 
family sleep in the same room. I. C. S. 

'-'■ J 

The Bishop op Cobk a2st) Clotne (Dr. Fitzqerau)) out Edx^ation. — 
In large parishes it is often physically impossible that the Minister 
should himself undertake the whole labor of even the^sfectly re- 
ligious instruction of the people. He must, for examplS| in large 
Sunday Schools, delegate some part of his office of instruction to others 
and engage the assistance of lay teachers in at least some of his classes. 
But even then he will almost always be able, if he pleases, to retain in his 
own power not only the inspection and direction of those whom he employs, 
but also the immediate instruction of them. He will be able generally to 
arrange some fixed time for meeting the teachers, and, in a wafthat im 
not offend or disgust them, prepare and qualify them for the duty 
which they have to perform. A pious disposition and a taste for teaching 
others are doubtless most valuable gifts, but it is not these only that can 
qualify a teacher ; and if really sound instruction is to be delivered in our 
Sunday and weekly schools, we must take some reasonable pains to 
ascertain that the persons by whom our children are there guided have 
really sufficient knowledge of the Scriptures and of the formularies of our 
Church to discharge efficiently the solemn trust they have undertaken. I 
would advise, therefore, that, wherever it is possible — and I cannot easily 
imagine a case in which it is not possible — ^you would form a class for the 
Sunday school teachers, and meet them from time to time more or less fire- 
quently as their and your occupations will allow. It wiU be necessary, of 
course, in such a class not to treat them as children, and to avoid with great 
delicacy whatever might hurt the feelings or check the zeal of those who 
are voluntarily coming forward to assist you in the important work of 
training up the young disciple. But stiU you must remember that you are 
responsible for the teaching which you sanction by your countenance, as 
weU as for that which you deliver yourself, and you will, if with diligence 
and a loving spirit you set about it, make your people feel in time that the 
office of a Christian teacher in all its forms is a privilege and honor, not 
lightly to be undertaken or capable of being efficiently discharged without 
some diligent preparation and sedulous care. — Drom the Bishop's Primary 
Charge in October, 1857, /row *' The Constitution, or Cork Advertiser.** 
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The World in whicli I Live, and my Place in it. ByE. S. A. Pp. 567. 
Loudon: AVertheim and Macintosh. 1857. 

^^^^HI8 book purports to give a " auocinct histoiy ftom the creation to 
&^0 the present time, in connection with Scriptore and with the pro- 
tHrS^ grees of the Church of ChiiBt." It is divided into two parts, the 
^^^I^ ""World's Aueient Hiatoiy," ocoupingthe first and smaller portion 
of the work, and "Modem History" the liirger and Litter portion. Ancient 
History oompriBea the "World before the I>ispersion. How it was peopled 
after tiie flood." "From the caU of Abraham to Saul the first Sing of 
Israel." "From the time of Saul to the diviaon of the kingdom." 
" From the division of the kingdom to the Babylonish Captivity." " From 
the captivity of the Jews in Babylon to the end of the Assyrian Empire." 
These are followed by the Histories of Persia, Greece, and Borne, conclnd- 
ing with a few of the prophecies relating to our Saviour." 

TheWorld'sModemHistoryoomprisee the Histories of England and the 
other nations of the World ; it also treats of the Beformation and its 
inddeuts, slavery and its abominations, and concludes with a description of 
the remarkable islands of the world and a comparison between the nombers 
of Christians contrasted with that of Heathens, ^Mahometans and Jews. At 
the end of the book is a very useful index, with dates afSxed to the history 
and incidents of each country, and references to the book. It gives the 
essence without the dryness of history, and concludes with a capital moral 
essay. We cannot close this notice better than witli the words of the 
Literary Gazette — "A more compact comprehensive and nacM manual of 
universal history for juvenile pupils we nave not met witii flkanthat nov 
republished." 



The Principles and Practice of Early and In&nt School Education. By 
James Currie, A.M. Pp. 310. Edinburgh : Constable. 

THIS book ia designed especially for the use of students attending 
training schools. It consists of four parts. Thefirst treats of physical laws, 
laws of happiness, social character of the infant school, intellectual training, 
conceptive faculty, reasoning fc.eulty, the imagination, moral training, the 
feelings, the will. Part 2 treats of the subjects of instruction in the infant 
school. Part 3 is extremely important, and treats of characteristicB of 
lesson giving, on the language of teaching, on questioning, temper, 
maimer in teaching, and on practical discipline. The last part goes into tha 
details of school buildings, ventilation, hghting, warming, organization, 
school apparatus, end the 4th chapter is devoted to pupil teachers. 
The appendices consist of notes and illustrations, colour, simple disorders to 
which children are liable, and a c<dlection of bynms and songs and aosio 
adapted to those songe. 
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We are very glad to see Mr. Currie laying great stress on the subject of 
yentilation which he says "is first in order of importance." He then 
continues—" It is not enough that the air be &esh in the morning ; or that 
the windows be opened and closed fitfully throughout the day, just as 
accident may direct his attention to the subject, or that there be one 
stereotyped degree of ventilation throughout the year ; this is a matter 
that requires attention from hour to hour, and from day to day, according 
to wind and weather." 

Equally good are Mr. Currie's views of the value of the playground as a 
means of forwarding moral training. " In the playground (he says) the 
teacher may obtain an insight into theax characters and tendencies which 
he will seek for in vain elsewhere ; and nimierous incidents will pass under 
notice, which he may turn to excellent account in the schoolroom." "We 
are glad to find Mr. Currie advocating the introduction into all play- 
grounds of flower borders which induce a taste for gardening, while at the 
same time he is not immindful of those great aids to health afforded by the 
circular swing, bars for gymnastic exercises and a rope for the children to 
pull against each other on the grass. 

The treatise on pupil teachers is remarkably good, and we sincerely hope 
that every schoolmaster and mistress will feel as strongly as Mr. Currie 
does the extent of his or her moral obligation towards those whom they are 
about to apprentice to that situation, and read and study his most useful 
and judicious work. 



Theoretical and Practical Italian Grammar. By E. Lemmi, L.L.D. Second 
edition. Pp. 272. Edinburgh : Constable and Co. 1857. 

THIS is one of the easiest and best Italian Grammars we have ever seen. 
Some of the exercises are very good and the author has done well in 
remembering that "he was wiitmg for English and not for Italian students, 
and has introduced only those theoretical remarks which long experience 
in teaching has shown him to be most usefcd for a practical and rapid 
acquirement of the Italian Language." The plan in the exercises of 
numbering the words referring to proceeding rules is good, and the only 
improvement we can suggest is that the dialogues shoidd be adapted more 
to every day life and requirements. To all, not mere children, who would 
begin Italian, and to all who would maintam their acquaintance with it by 
conscientious study, we cordially recommend Dr. Lemmi's book. 



Grammar of the German Language. By Henrich Weisse. Pp. 120. 

Edinburgh: Constable. 

A great many very nice books on German haye been published of late 
which materially £EU)ilitate l^e acquirement of that splendid language, 
spoken by fifty millions of the most highly educated of our continental 
netghbours. Some like Coursier's Hand-buch der Conversazione Sprache, 
imprinted at Stuttgart, are seldom seen in England. Bema3r's Grammar 
has for the last twenty years or more been our main stay. Amongst those 
who threw firesh light on the language, and gave us our best primary 
German reading book, is Dr. M. Fischel. Learners also owe thanks to the 
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Eev. Albert Wintzer for bis first Gormaii Book for beginners, published 
last year by Messrs. Longman, and tbere are many others who have held 
their lights forth and dispelled much of the difficolty which has hitherto 
beset the work of the stadent 

Dr. Weisse has now entered the lists and has enriched Constable's Edu- 
cational Series with anotherlexcellent Grammar. Avoiding the principle 
of " Becker's Schul Grammatik," he adopts a combination of rules drawn 
directiy &om etymology and syntax. He has simplified the declensions. 
He has dwelt much on peculiar forms, and has illustrated each rule with 
great clearness and success. It is however not so much a book fitted for 
children as for teachers. It invites thought and requires reflection and 
digestion before it can be used in the work of learning. 



Phrenology made Practical, and Popularly Explained. By Frederick 

Bridges. London : Sampson Low. 

ME. BEIDGES fights manfully for Phrenology, and has here put forth 
a lively, prettily got up, beautifully illustrated littie book as his especial 
hobby. We agree with him in the main in spite of the sarcasms of so called 
science. The instances are too abundant in which the exact faculties and 
propensities of perfect strangers to the manipulator have been described by 
him, to leave any rational doubt that, in great measure, the prevailing 
development of the brain may be judged of at least approximately by the 
shape of the skull, and is a safe and useful guide to the educator. It would 
be well that all such should buy this book. If well studied and applied, many 
a child would be rescued from the immense mischief of chaining hJTn down 
to and wasting invaluable time upon subjects which he is by nature defi- 
cient in the essential requisites for cultivating with advantage. Of course 
Mr. Bridges, Hke all enthusiasts, pushes his theory sometimes too jBeit ; but 
that does not invaHdate the staling value of his work, in which he gives 
many int«:esting sketches and woodcuts of noted characters, so that the 
book is interesting as well as instructive. . 
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• 

Drawing for Ektmntary SchooU : a Manual of Method of Teaching Drawing^ Sje. By 
JBBia Davithon, Head MasUr of the Chester School of Art. Bp. 65. Ohapmmi and MaU, 
London^ 1857. — ^This little book gives admirable instructions for geometrical and archi- 
tectural drawing ; but certainly gives little, involving more gracefulness than a handsaw. 
Indeed carpenteni* tools are the ultima thule of the copies. It will teadi correctDeeB of 
outlind and improve the eye, but it will fall entirelv short of teaching drawing in the 
fiill meaning of the term, tha rules are plain and simple, and the book is handsomely 
printed. — ^We mean to pabUah stadies of figures shortly in this Journal. 

A Tut Booh far Students. By the Bev. Thomas Stantial, Head Master of the Oraenmar 
School, Bridgewater. Bp. 86. London : Bell and Baldg, 1857. — ^This book is composed of 
subjects for examination in the Army and Civil Service. It is divided into five sections, 
namely, geography, ancient history, mediaeval history, modem historv, and geography, 
which latter comprises questions on physical, mathematical, and descriptive and political 
geogra]phy. Following these is an ajppendiz, with an account of the studies and ex- 
aminations at the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and tide London University. This 
is the first part, which, if successful, will be speedSy followed by part the second. 

Select TaNes of la Fontaine. By Ferd. Qaee, M.A. Bp. 169. London : BeUandJkUdy.^ 
This is an improvement on the former editions, having notes of the idioms and difficult 
words. 



EARL GUAWVILLE'S ADDEES8 ON SCHOOLS OF AET. 

Earl Granville delivered at Manchester on Gotober 9fli. this noble addreee : — 
Ladies and GeuUemeQ, — The Chainuan of the Council of thlB School was 
good enough to point out some of the reasonB widch might have induced 
Mr. Cowper and myself to attend on this occasion. I con assure you it has 
been, and I have f^t it to be, a duty to atl«nd here. I have fdt it to be a 
duty on several grouuda. There is no doubt that any Englishman proud 
of his country would not willingly lose any occasion whatsoever to visit 
tiiis great centre of our manutactures and of our commercial progress ; and 
I cannot help feeling it a great satisfaction to be able to call it a duty, and 
to give that name to my third visit to Manchester this year under the 
peculiar circumstances with which you have celebrated Art in this great 
rity. But one reason which made me extremely dedrous to be -here was, 
that it was the first iUustration of a principle which we have endeavoured 
to establish, and that is as much as possible to de-centralize the action, 
except where absolutely necessary to centralize it, of the department in 
Xondon. This being the first instance of the national prizes being 
distributed in one of the great towns of the country, Mr. Cowper and 
myself both felt it peculiarly incumbent to be present on so interesting an 
occasion. Mr. Eef^rave had gone so very dearly into what the objects of 
these schools are that there is little for me to stats. About fifteen years 
ago a very great popular feeling existed, and at last manifested itse^ by 
appeals to Parliament and the Qovemnient, to take some steps in reference 
to a deficiency which was too painfully apparent. Manchester, which is 
apt to be foremost in pointing out that which requires refi>rm, and is not 
slow to suggest a remedy, was, I believe, almost the first town to make 
this appeal to Parliament and the Government. There is no doubt tbat 
the ^ts folly warranted an appeal of the sort. "While we were superior 
to all other nations in advant^es for manu&ctore, both in regard to the 
enormous accnmulation of capital and to the cheapness of the material we 
required, with regard to our maritime position, and with regard to the 
immensty of our mineral wealth, at the same time we tbou^t — and I 
believe not onjnstly — that we equalled, if we did not surpass, ol^er nations 
in energy and love of honest labour. But there was one point in which 
our manufacturers were certainly deficient, when compared with those of 
some of OUT continental neighbonrs, more especially the French. It was 
in that finish which art alone can give, and which often imparts greater 
value to an object than the intrinsic value of the material, or even &ie 
common labour that is displayed npon it can effect. Now, this was a thing 
Englishmen surely ought to feel was to be remedied. Parliament met the 
question, committees sat, and the result was, as Mr. Redgrave has explained, 
tiiat Schools of BesigD, aa th^ were fii^ called, were established. I 
believe some mistakes were made at the outset, but it was felt that some 
steps were necessaiy to oonnteract what had been the course of this country. 
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Now, what was the reason of our infeiiority to our French neighbours? 
I am quite willing to concede the great imagination of the French, their 
great cleverness, and the advantages of a very bright climate, but I deny 
&at there is any thing natural in our constitution or onr temperament 
which makes it impossible for us, if our talents are properly developed, to 
excel also in art. For more than 1000 years the Gtovemment of the French 
nation have encouraged and fostered in every way the art education of the 
people. They have done it every sort of manner. Their kings, some of them 
possessing very great taste, have done it in a manner which I believe was most 
baneful to the nation in other respects. While erecting enormous palaces, 
lavishing upon tiiem all the treasures of art, they forgot they were doing it 
for their self-glorification, and draining the pockets of the people they 
ought to have encouraged to sustain themselves, to raise themselves ; and, 
I believe, a bitter penalty was afterwards paid, in that first revolution, for 
these very extensive oppressions. But when you take it in the point of 
art, it is impossible not to feel that it did give a great advantage, and that 
by these institutions, the ornamenting of great public buildings, and the 
collections that were amassed, a great opportunity was given to educate the 
taste of every Frenchman of every class in that great country. 

Our own history was of a different kind. For some time there was 
encouragement to art from our kings in the same way. In the mic^ile of 
the last century there was a great movement, and some of our admirable 
painters who then appeared, our admirable sculptor Flaxman, and other 
distii]gmshed people who were in the habit of travelling on the Oontinent, 
having wealth and leisure enough to do so, brought back a strong feeling 
for art. But that was never applied to manufacture ; and the result, I 
believe, was perfectly true, and most certainly proved at the Exhibition of 
1851, that in that respect, and I believe in that respect alone, our manu- 
facturers were decide(fl.y inferior to the manufacturers of France. Those 
are some of the reasons which created the necessity of schools of design. 
I believe it to be of the greatest importance to provide the best copies and 
examples for every school in the country, and I believe that a provision of 
this sort can much more easily be made, and much more cheaply made, by 
a central body than would be possible by individual efforts. I believe, 
again, that the training of masters, to supply one of the most important 
deficiencies at this moment felt, and which was still more apparent a few 
years back, is what a merely central authority can do. There is another 
object, which is to encourage the general taste by the making of collections 
which may show what the principles of good taste are. I quite admit that 
this is a poiat which may be very much abused. I entirely deny, although 
a Cockney bom myself, that London has a right to monopolize advantages 
of tMs sort. But we lay as much as possible to avoid that evil, by dis- 
seminating through the country parts of the collections, in whatever way 
may be most useM to the countrjr ; and we endeavour to extend to every 
district the good which we disclaim wishing to retain exclusively to 
ourselves. 

There was another point alluded to by Mr. Bedgzave, which I believe 
to be of the utmost importance to all, and I am more indined to dwell 
upon this, because there is, perhaps, some deficiency in this respect, in the 
progress which has been made at Manchester, — I mean with regard to the 
teoehing of elementiury drawing generally, not in the schools of art, where 
the pupils are of a higher order, but ia the common schools of the country. 
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I beliere all that has been said about the advantages of teaching drawing 
to be perfectly true, and all the objections that are made to be perfectly 
false. I met yesterday in the Exhibition a friend of mine, and one of the 
most munificent, intelligent, and judicious promoters of education that I 
know, who objected to the universal teaching of drawing, admitting that 
drawing was good for men, that it was good for carpenters and joiners, for 
persons employed in manufactures, but saying that it was bad for a very 
large class of tiiose brought up in our schools — ^namely, those girls who were 
destined to be domestic servants. I believe, even here, that there is no 
doubt the objection is a fallacy, and if you consider what Mx. Eedgrave 
said about the sort of education which (&awing confers, the precision and 
neatnesss it leads to, then the advantage of this kind of instruction must be 
apparent. I believe after all, there is a design in the cutting out of a frock ; and 
B friend of mine went still j^irther, and suggested that to lay a knife and 
fork perfectly parallel to one another required the sort of eye which was 
perfected by a drawing lesson or so. And still further is the fact agreed to 
by the general assembly of all the schoolmasters at Marlborough House, 
that, so far from drawing taking up time which might be more advantage- 
ously employed, they found the children who had half the allotted number 
of hour^ given to drawing and half to writing progressed more rapidly in 
their writing than those who were occupied in learning to write during the 
whole of those hours. I believe the advantage of this instruction is great 
in every class of Hfe, and I can assure you I do not speak in an interested 
way as being a very eminent draughtsman myself. I learnt to draw when 
I was very young, and the result was that I drew a certain church, which 
I used always to teke home to my parents, and I do not think it would be 
quite fair for me to state how many' " touches " it received before I took it 
home. I am sorry to say that further attention to this pursuit was after 
some time omitted, until many years later, and not many years ago I found 
myself at Eome. Finding my enjoyment to be very great from the objects 
of art which are to be seen, I went to an eminent artist there, who some 
times gave lessdhs, and asked if I was too old to learn to draw. He said, 
* ' Not at all ; he had known persons of my age progress very rapidly and 
become very distinguished artists ;" and he begged me to sit down and at- 
tempt a sketch. I immediately thought of my old church, and set to 
reproduce that, adding a cedar or two, and a cottage in the distance. I was 
not, I own, very much pleased with the result, but I showed it to the 
artist, who took it up and looked at it, and then said, " On the whole, ' 
think if I was you I would not take lessons." Now I am vain enough, 
notwithstanding that discouragement, to think that I have no inhere ' : 
incapacity for being an ordinary draughtsman ; but I do very sincej 1) 
regret that that great usefulness and pleasure has been denied to iiif 
through life from the circumstance of not having attended to it wlien j. 
was young. And I believe, what may seem paradoxical, that that liiWvy 
and that pleasure go on increasing in proportion a^ we go down the clr >sc'b 
less rich and less able to avail themselves of art, both for use aj\li*or 
pleasure. I believe, therefore, this elementary drawing to be c.> if erring 
very great benefit on the country at large, and hope it will prog? ;Sr . alis- 
factorily. And I venture to appeal to those who have worked o hard iu 
the higher branches of art, also to try to put their should eio to t^.L .vhcol, 
and promote this elementary drawing wherever it can be forwarde i. [ i : .nk 
there is nobody here who wiU deny that our present Soverei^ . , togi'ther 
with Prince Albert, has shown an interest in this subject. Ti ■- +'• cxi.mple 
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has been followed, I must say, in a very marked manner. I may instance 
the fact of the public institutions being open to the people, and established 
more for the people, and also the very fact of this great Exhibition of the 
Art Treasures of the kingdom, which I believe would have been impossible 
some years ago. The very fact of some of the leading men of Manchester 
having originated that Esiibition, and the readiness with which they have 
been met and been able to collect from every source the treasures which 
have been concealed from the eyes of the people for centuries, shows the 
sort of impulse now given to the public taste. The spread of education 
tends very much to it ; and there are also other things. I was reading the 
other day an account of most interesting words used by a Frenchman on 
the union of arts and commerce, and he particularly dwelt upon this point, 
that he did not mind our rivalry when carried on by exiles of his own 
country, because there was something not folly vital in that, but that he 
did foresee great danger to their supremacy in what he remarked was 
taking place in England now, which was the recurrence to the old simple 
principle of art, and a determination to adapt the ornament and the design 
to the parts of the object which were ornamented or designed. But with 
regard to these schools of art, I believe it is possible that, in this sort of 
institutions, the indirect effects are much greater than the direct effects. 
I believe it is perfectly possible to point out some very tangible results. 
I believe it is a result to ffnd that the students in these schools in the last 
ten years have become exactly ten times more numerous than they were 
ten years ago. I think it is a result to ffnd that our education costs ex- 
actly one-fourth of what it did seven years ago. I think it is a result to 
ffnd, as a positive fact, that almost all the most eminent porcelain manu- 
facturers, almost all the most eminent cabinet makers and upholsterers and 
paper hangers, and almost all the most eminent ornamental metal work 
men, have got in their establishments at this moment men whom they have 
drawn from schools of art in different parts of the country. I think this is 
a great result, and that from those local examinations referred to by Mr. 
Kedgrave, you will find that there are not merely many persons now learn- 
ing to draw, but that you have a positive proof, in the drawings they 
produce, that they have profited by the lessons. 

Telegeam. — The battle about this word resembles on a small scale that 
on Eotation. Mr. ShiUeto stands to his guns, and in reply to a host of 
advocates for the new word maintains it to be abhorrent to scholars and 
that all who have " any pretensions to scholarship have given it warning J^ 
This sufficiently proves Mi, ShiLleto to be wrong. Mr. Walford and many 
others who have undoubtedly these pretensions, and very weU founded ones, 
maintain on the contrary that rfiKt may be used as a preposition, that it 
will outlive Mr. Shillito's anathemas, and that it is usefril it should so do. 
Mr. Shilleto's answer in "The Times" of October 23rd, is very weak. 
Hifif argument is, just as weU may you use ofiov in the same way 
and invent ouovritre "he sang in concert." How charming he says that 
would be both to eye and ear ! Eepugnant to each no doubt : and that is the 
very roason why such a combination would not be just as good as nyXcypa^pi. 
Euphony and use must and will decide each case. 

It ^stands on nearly the same footing with fwybypafifm and many 
similar words already named by Mr. ShiUeto^s opponents : words wbick 
are universally recognized by Greek scholars; and any allusion to which, 
that genteman conveniently avoids in his letter of the 2drd! He is 
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a scliolar; and an example of the ultra refinements whicli often 
deprive scholargiiip of its practical uses. The stuff about " Telepomp " fails 
even in being witty. 

*'Nemo," who is civilly charged with lying and ignorance by a Dr. 

Z>oiialdson, quietly rejoins in " The Times " of the 26th Tilt. — " The scholars 

of England will determine on which side the ignorance lies in this 

discussion^ as the gentlemen of England will determine on which side the 

manners are." 

The Kew Complement to the English Diotionakt. — ^We erred in 
calling this a "New Dictionary. It is only a Supplement, but it will be a 
most valuable one, and as such we think our objection to the retention of 
all obsolete words, &c. is removed. 

The Annual Meeting of the Gloucester Diocesan Association of School- 
masters and Schoolmistresses will be held on Friday, the 20th of November, at Gloucester. 
The Lord Bishop wiU preside, and the Bev. H. Moseley, Oanon of Bristol, will deliver 
a lecture on some subject connected with education. 

The EELiaiOTTS Tnicr Society and the Aemt. — The Eeligious Tract 
Society have placed £5, worth of their pubUcations at the service of every ship carrying 
troops to India. 



UinVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

*** ^ intend for thefutwre to give this Intelligence regularlg. 

Gambbidoe, Octobbb 24. — ^The Jacksonian Professor gives notice that on Wednesday 
November 4, at one o'clock, he will commence a course of lectures at the room in the 
Botanic Garden on mechanics and mechanism, and their application to manufacturing 
process, the steam engine, &c. 

The lectures will be delivered daily. 

Gentlemen who attend these lectures with the intention of obtaining the professor's 
certificate which, by graces of the Senate (Oct. 31, 1848, and March 21, 1855,) is now 
required under certain conditions for the degrees of B.A., Honorary M.A., and B.C.L., 
must be provided with the professorial lecture ticket, for which they are requested to 
apply to the registrary or to their college tutor. 

Gentlemen who do not require the certificate may attend the course upon payment of 
two guineas, and are requested to leave their names at Messrs. Deighton, BeU, and Co.' 
in the usual manner. 

Geology. 

The Professor of Geology will commence his course of lectures in the Gerl . , '■ - 
Museum on Monday, October 26th, at twelve o'clock. 

Days of attendance : — Mondays, "Wednesdays, Fridays, and Saturdays, to ' f 

the course. 

DUBLIN, OCTOBER 22nd» I 

Teikity College — Micfaet.kas Teem. — The General Exai ' ^f' 

senior freshmen terminated on Thursday evening. The number attendili^ h . y 

double that of tiie degree. The names of the students are arranged la ' ^ ^^ "' 
merit. i 
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IM TJfiLLIOXKCX. 



FIBSI CLASS. 



Traill, Anthoily 

Fitzgibbon, Gerald 

"Mahaffyy John P. 

Traynor, Thomas 
( Lyster, Phillip 
\ Figgis, John B. 

Mr. O'Brien, Edward (Sch.) 

Owens, Frederick 

{Duke, Robert 
Moses, John 



Grant, George B. 
Honey, Charles A. 
Lynn, John (N. F. Sch.) 
Wallace, Hamilton 
Burkett, Wm. (Siz.) 
Giveen, Hichard. 

fCromie, Henry 
Gierke, Wm. J. (Siz.) 
McCarthy, J. (Siz.) 
/Tyrell, Henry (Sch.) 
I Lancey, James 
j Pasley, George 
\Parrett, Wm. H. (Siz.) 
Butler, T. F. 
HaU, WilHam 
Murphy, John (Siz.) 
Darley, Wm. 



/Crawford, W.F. 
\ Madden, W. 

Gavin, James D. 
( Mr. Napier, W. F. 
< Hamilton, Charles 
( Hobson, Samuel 

{Flood. Stephen 
Sherlock, W. 
Walsh, George 
f Stanley, Abraham 
( White, Bemamin 
C Hastings, r. 
I Armstrong, Samuel (Siz.) 

J Robertson, William 
WiUiams, W. B. 
Morris, James 
r Mitchell. W. 
I Jacob, John 
A Laurence, Charles 
1 -Moses, Henry 
I "^Tiitney, Robert 
LFiiller, Abraham 

iHoftire, William 
Tho* apson, John 
Crogl^an, D. 
Mr. Lecky, W. E. 
5 KissacJk, Edward 
I RusseD., Charles 
Flynn,: Thomas 



Ross, James 
Ormsby, John B. 

f Bell, Thomas W- 
Collins, John W. 
Cowen, Gre^n^ 
Geohegan, EL F. 
Hensbury, William 
Lillingston, Cecil 
Peacock, H. F. 

^Rice, John 



SBGOITD CLASS. 



Wray, George A. 

Echlin, Charles 

Scott, Charles 

Stewart, James A. 

Palmer, Henry P. 

Humphrey, Alexander 
( England, WiUiam A. 
J Smith, Wm. 
( Summers, Wm. 

Ross, Alexander 
( Twigg, Conolly (Sch,) 
( KildaM, Arch. 
( Mereditii, Thomas 
( RadcliiFe. Samuel 
( Thompson, James 

Hime, Robert (Sch.) 



THT&D CLASS. 



Whittle, James 
Abbot, James 
Greene, Matthew 
Thompson, George 
Banks, W. 
Kayes, John 
King, G. H. 
Linklaten, Robert 
Spring, John 
Ifash, Richard 

!Mr. Lindsay, J. 
Dobbin, A. 
Rynd, James 
Mr. Nugent, John 
rMr. Creea, Richard 
j Mr. O'Brien, Aubrey 
J Dobree, Henry 
I Enright, Richard 
j^Grumley, R. 
Fleury, Edward 
Sleff, S. (Siz.) 

i Hemphill, Richard 
Jenkms, Thomas 
Stewart, George 
c Batchellor, C. 
J Robinson. A. 
Emerson, Edward 
Lodge, A. 
Richards, 0. 
Davidson, J. 
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"The LlTEEABItfM " DISCOmftSBTH OK ITSELF AND Be. HfMPHKEYS.— 
JThe IVeambie, — " In our last number we pointed out generally the aims of our Journal, 
the mission it was designed to accomplish, and the means by which it could be made 
the efficient representative of the great and important interests of education. On the 
present occasion, and at future intervals, it will be our duty to define more specifically 
some of the points which shall claim our best attention, and which we deem to be equally 
necessary, botii to the success of education, and the proper elevation of the scholastio 
profession. We think that for one and for both, a disiiinct weekly journal is indispen- 
sable ; not a journal, merely, that takes up their interests one day to abandon them on 
another for some more urgent claim on its attention ; but one unremittingly employed 
in their cause, and whose every page shall reflect the nature and character of its employ- 
ment. It is (mly by frequent repetition, and repeated remonstrance, that abuses are 
removed and improvements effected, &c." •♦♦#♦♦ 

Position I, — " Now that we have made out a title for appearing in the public arena, 
and presented our claims to a fair share of popular support, we wiU take up tiie profession 
of the teacher as one that shall receive our constant attention and support.'' 

Position IL — *'The educator and his office will be protected against insult and 
injustice." 

Position III. — " The obtaining of increased powers for the College of Preceptors, and 
a higher authoritative recognition of its merits and services in the cause of middle-class 
education will be another main point to which our journal shall be devoted." 

PositionlV, — "And we will [sic] have the greater confidence in pressing its claims, and 
the fuller assurance of success, oecause we will [sic] have the aid and support of its 
accomplished President, Dr. Humphreys, a man who has done the state some service, 
who has long maintained the cause of National Education, and advocated the necessary 
reforms, and Ib now more than ever fully resolved to maintain the one and advocate the 
other. There is no essential difference between Dr. Sumphret^s principles and those advo' 
eated in our Journal. From the beginning he has been the steady and liberal supporter 
of The LrrERABixTU, and has laboured by his pen and his influence to commend it both 
to the public and the educational body. On the day this appears, too, he will place us 
under deeper obligations to him by reading a paper in the educational section of the 
Conference, now holding in Birmingham, in which he wiU advocate the necessity ofmain^ 
taimng ^^The Ziterarium" as a weekly organ of education^ and as a bond of union between aU 
dosses of the prof essUm, Although it is hardly possible entirely to suppress personal 
feeling in a matter so complimentary as this generous act on the part of Dr. Humphreys, 
yet we do assure him it is chiefly on public grounds that we vsdue his kindness, and 
because we feel convinced that so vitally important a question as education, which bears 
some relation to every want and exigency of man's nature, should not be wiliiout a 
distinct weekly journal, and that so numerous and progressively influential a body as the 
scholastic profession, cannot fully and freely make known their wants, and successfrilly 
advocate their views and interests, imless through the medium of a journal like " The 
Literarium," zealously devoted to their cause, and appearing at weekly intervals. With 
these feelings and opinions, we beg to offer hun our ^tefril thanks for this spontaneous 
public mark of his interest in the success of " The Literarium," &c. &c. 



BEISTOL CHUECH OF EITGLAND SCHOOLMASTERS' AJTO 
SCHOOLMISTBOaSSES' ASSOCIATION 

The members of this Association held their fourth annual meeting on Saturday, Oct. 
3rd at the Bdle Yue School, Clifton, when the Treasurer's accounts, which presented a 
very favourable balance, were audited, the Secretarjr's report was read and adopted, ^e 
lessons to be given next year were appointed, and several essays volunteered. Messrs. 
Biggs, Sergent, and Wilson were re-elected to the office of Iresident, Treasurer, and 
Secretary, respectively, and ujianimously thanked for their services during t^e past 
year. The following is an extract from me Beport : — 

" The Association has continued during this year, as it did in preceding years, to do 
the work it was established to perform, in a noiseless, unpretending, but no less effectual 
manner. Five teachers have been admitted as members, and five of them have ceased 
to be such, since the last annual meeting. Of the latter one has gone to be trained at 
Cheltenham, one to undertake a very responsible post in La Martdni^re College, Calcutta, 
whither our prayers for his safety and welfare follow him ; two have taken situations in 
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diBtant perls of tlie country, and one u not, for God has taken ber to Ji^moplf The 
present number of memberB is 23, representing most of the more impoctsnt Gbnrch Schools 
of the city and immediate neighbombood. The following is the order in vbich the 
lessons bare been given, and eseays read, during the year just elapsed. Leasona, 1. 
Eliaha causing iron to swim — ^Hiss Stiddey. 2. Generosity — ^Mias Perry. 3. The 
Feudal SystCTi — ^Mr. XJllalhonie. 4. The Skin — "Mi, Yemon. 5. Muaio — ^Mr. King. 
6. Fractions— Mr. Barwent. 7. The PasBover— Mr. Tburiow. 8. Coal Gas— Mr. Bim. 
9. The Brazen Seipent— Miss Evans. 10. The Hand— Mias SmaQooEn. 11. %e 
Saxon's Home — ^Mr. Courtney. 12. Presence of Mind— ^Mise DadswelL Essays. 1. 
Han^ton's Aiitfametical Exodses, their adaptation for class, as well ss individual 
*w^l""g — ^Mr. Wilson. 2. The Cfoltivation of the Mind more important than Fact 
Teaching — ^Mr. Baker. 3. The importance of General Knowledge — Miss Morgan. The 
^^i"g» of our Training — ^Mr. Yonon. 5 ■ Perseverance — ^Miss Peny. 6. The Influence 
of Home on the Children, the School and the Teacher — ^Mias Dadswell. The subecziptions 
to the Schoolmasters' and ScboolmistresBes' Benevolent Institution will amount, it is 
hoped, to upwards of £7 in connection with this Association ; and when the objects of 
that excellent Society are more fuUy understood, this amount will in all probability, be 
much increased. 

GvoLL GoLLBOE. — ^Tho cooiicil of this collie, which is situated in the 
Yale of Neath, and is about to be incorporated as the Western University of Great 
Britain, have elected their staff of professors. The professor of mathematics is Mr. 
Arthur Caylsy, F.R.S., and barrister-at-law, late FeUow and Tutor of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and moderator and examiner in that University. He was senior wrangler. 
and SmiUi's prizeman in 1842, and is ihe author of several papers in the *' Philosophical 
Transactions." The chair of mechanics they have conferred on the Bev. C. B. 
Wollaston, of Exeter College, Oxford, Yicar of Felpham, Sussex, and diocesan inspector 
of schools ; and that of physics on tiie Bev. A. Bath Power, one of the honorary 
examiners of the Society <^ Arts, and formerly superintendent of electric telegraphs on 
the Norfolk railways. Professor Rodgers, well known as a lecturer at the school of 
medicine adjoining St. Gteorge's Hospitel, London, is to be professor of chemistry, while 
ihe chair of natural history will be filled by Br. Spencer Cobbold, lecturer on botany at 
St. Mary's Hospital, Paddington ; that of himian history by the Rev. A. Wilson, late 
senior tutor of Leamington College ; and that of design by Mr. E. H. Wehnert, 
member of tiie New Society of Painters in Water Colours. The professors will be 
assisted by resident tutors and lecturers. Hie object of the institution, to use the words 
of their prospectus, is "to complete the education of the sons of gentlemen above 16 
years of age, in the practical application of science to the management of land, 
manufactures, and commerce, to tiie public services, the liberal professions, and othw 
pursuits." 

Noir-ATTEirDAircB op CniLDBSir at the Pubuc Schools. — ^The attention 

of the New York Board of Education has been directed, recentiy, to the numerous 
children who absent themselves from the public schools. From information received, 
there must be about thirty thousand children, between the ages of five and sixteen, who 
are not partaking in the benefit of public education in the city of New York. 

Cbuse. — ^The Board of Education roferred this subject to a select committee of which 
Bobert H. Shannon, Esq. is chairman ; and this committee have roported that the causes 
of the non-attendance of the childron are various. The principal roason appears to be 
the poverty of a large portion of our foreign [residents, compelling them to employ their 
childron in petty street trades during the school hours of the day. Besides this, numbers 
are wilfully truant, and aro engaged ia pilfering and begging. With others, the igno- 
rance of our language, the indifference of parents, or the idle habits of the fBimily, are 
causes of the absence of the children from the schools. 

Bemedy. — ^The committee think that much may be done to remedy the evil, by oo* 
operating with the Chil^n's Aid Society, in the establishment and support of ** Indus- 
trial Schools.'' They also recommend a more stringent enforcement of the truant law 
by the police and magistrates. By this act, on complaint of any citizen, a child between 
the age of seven and fourteen, found vagraut, may be taken before a police magistrate 
for examination ; and the parent or guardian can be compelled te enter into an engage- 
ment to keep such child from vagrancy, and send him or her to school '' at least four 
months in each year." The act provides also for the punishment of the parent if this 
engagement be broken. It further makes it the duty of all police officers who shall find 
truant and vagrant children, to make complaint as before described. 
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SERIALS RECEIVED. 

^auit'9 Magazine for October. — A remarkably interesting number. Many of the 
paperg exhibit a high order of literary power, and no small amount of scholarship. 

The Fenny But we cannot approve of as much as we at first did. Its papers are too 
much like scraps of sermons for children. 

2^ Sunday School Teacher' t Magazine for October maintains its high character for 
the diversity, talent, and profitableness of its contents for the wide d^ of readers it 
delights and instructs. " The week day lectures" in this number are most excellent. 



LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 



Adams's New Greek Delectus, new edition, 1 2mo. 

Alezandei's Acts of the Apostles Explained, 2 vols., post Svo. 

Anecdotes of Kin^s, selected from History, new edition. 

Bohn's Scientific Library, " Mantell's "Wonders of Geology," Vol. I. 

Sohn's Historical Library, " Jesse's Court of the Stuarts," Vol. III. 

Bryce's England and France before Sebastopol, Svo. 

Boy's and Girl's Companion for Leisure Hours, Vol. I., 4to. 

Ghanning's Self-Culture, new edition, 18mo. 

Cumming's Readings on Joshua and Judges, fc. 8yo. 

Cambridge Grreek and ShgHsh Testament, new edition, 4to. 

Gomwallis's fK.) Tarra larra, new edition, cr. 8yo. d. 

Berry's (E.) Sebastopol and other Poems, fcp. Svo. cl. 

Fischei's Bacon's Realistic Philosophy, trans, by Oxenford. 

Howard on Numbers and Deuteronomy, cr. Svo. 

History of the Factory Movement, from 1S02 to 1847, 8vo. d. 

Holden's Human Osteology, 2nd edition, royal Svo. 

Home Affections portray^ by Poets, edited by Mackay, illustrated. 

Kenneth Forbes, or Fourteen Ways of Studying the Bible, 2nd edition. 

Lyric Gems of Scotland, sq. 16mo. d. 

Matthew's (St.) Gospel/Construed by Dr. Giles, ISmo. 

Murphy's Elements of Hebrew Grammar, cr. Svo. 

Maurice's Lectures on the EpisUes of St. John, cr. Svo. 

Moore's Handbook of British Ferns, 3rd. edition, 18mo. 

ManteU's Wonders of Geology, Vol. I., cr. Svo. cl. 

Morris's (Rev. F. 0.)British Birds, Vol. VI., royal Svo. 

National Magazine (The) Vol. II., 4to. 

Nolan's (E.H.) Dlust H!i8tory of the War against Russia, cl. 

<* Our Children," all about them, 4to. 

Parables of Our Lord Explained, by two Sisters, fc. Svo. 

Robinson's (J.B.) Gt)thic Ornament, 4to. d. 

Buskin's Elements of Drawi^, post Svo. d. 2nd edition. 

Sancti Irenssi, edited by W. W . Harvey, 2 vols. Svo. d. 

Sophodes' Homaio or Modem Greek Grammar, 12mo. 

Sarganf s Economy of the Labouring Classes, Svo. 

Warburton's Conquest of Canada, crown Svo. 

"Webb's QA.) Annotations on lyAubigne's Early British ChurcL 

Wilson's Five Gateways of Knowledge, 2nd e<ution. Is. sewed. 

Wrighf s Seven Kings nf Rome, 2nd edition, foolscap Svo. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



EsaATUx m Abticlb on Eablt Bbitish Histoby.— Fa^ 351, Bede is quoted to 
HiiB effect:— "The first inhabitants of this land were Bntons. They came £ram 
Armema^ Sfc." 

See " Bede's History," Lib. 1 cap. 1 :— " In primis autem hsec insula, Brittones sdnin 
a quibus nomen aocepit, inedas habuit, qui de tractu Annorieano ut^fertor, Brittaniam 
advecti australes sibi partes illius vindicarunt." 
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^M%im% mi $,vimm. 



Labob. — ^Is this fhe best waj of spelling this word : and Ib it so far 
established as to be safely taught : ana in this case would you advise me 
to make the spelling of it as labour a iBLvlt to be corrected ? J. Mabsden. 

.Jjuwer. — 'We think labor a decided improyement and would extend the 
ezpnlaion of the intruder u from all simflar Latin words. It is no reason that they 
should be mis-speUed because they are AngliciBed. "We should, however, en- 
courage the adoption of the short spelling without treating those who persist in 
the old mode as wrong doers. [Ed, J. £.] 

Spelldtg. — m. V. IE, — ^Is there any better role than this : viz. that all 
words derived £rom eapio, as '^ deceived," &c. have the e first and vice 
versa ? X. Y. Z. 

AnMoer.—We know of no such rule. What does our correspondent say to 
eeUinfff reign, vein ; are they derived from eapio ? [£d. J. E.3 

Fbench Ajsrj) EiraLisH DicnoirABT. — ^Whicb is the best modem one at 
a reasonable price ? 

Auswer. — Contanseau's, published by Messrs. Longman this year. [Ed. J.E.] 

Mental Abithmetic. — ^Is there any cheap Manual of easy elementary 
questions? A Bad Hajstd ah it. 

Answer, — " The Teacher's Friend," No. 7, by the Bishop of St. Asaph, pub- 
lished bythe Society for Promoting Christian ^owledge. It is cheap, good, and 
short [Bd. J. E.] 



REDUCED CEARQE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Orders and Advertis&mmts must be sent only to Messes. Oeoombetdgs, 
6, Paternoster Row ; the latter, from strangers, must be accompanied by a 
remittance, according to the following scale : — jff" under 40 words, Ss. 6d, ; 
for every additional ten words, 6d, ; a whole page, £2. 2s. ; a half-page, or 
ime column, £1. 5s. Ten per cent, discount on all Advertisements inserted 
snore than twice. 



H18T0ET OF LITEBATTJKE.— Ko. n. 

fr a preriouB article on thia subject we endeavoured to aketch the 
variouB stages througt whicli the literature of a counti^ muet 
almost neoesBaiily pasa : those stages bearing a strong resemblance ia 
character to the diildhood, youth, and mature age of an individual 
man. "We then turned to the literary histoir of our own country, 
marking ite first steps in the labors of Bede and Alfred the Great. 
'We should not however be doing justice to thia part of our subject 
did we pass over altogether nnnoticed, the efforts of one, who though serving 
a foreign prince, was yet our countryman, and an honor to the people from 
whom he sprang — the Anglo-Baxon Alcnin, called by Charlemagne hia 
Master. 

This prince like our Alfred was ansioiis for hia own and hia people's 
improvement, and the encouragement of literary pursuits. For this purpose 
he collected round his court Siose who were most diBtinguished by Uieir 
learning and talent, lived with them in habits of domestic intimacy, and 
employed them in educating the princes of the blood and the children of 
the nobility. At the head of this society was Alcuin who boasted that if 
hia own and his scholar's wishes could be accomplished, a christian Athens 
would soon be seen to rise, and the Musea would fix their abode in the 
academic groves of France. In the prosecution of this noble design, not 
only encouragement was ofiered, but commands were issued, though 
unhappily the auccesa was very transient. For this feilure various causes 
may be assigned, such as the previous absence of the very rudiments of 
education, reading, and writing, amongst the higher orders of society ; the 
habitual devotion to martial exercises ; the inaptitude of the teachers who 
knew not how to excite their pupils interest, but above aU to the manner 
in which the so called seven Hberal arts, grammar, rhetoric, logic, arith- 
metio, geometry, music, and aatrenomy were taught : nothing but their 
dry and emaciated skeleton being offered to the weary eye of the student. 

The reenlt of such a method, in the barbaric ignorance of the times 
succeeding that of Charlemagne, should be a warning to all teachers that 
education, to be efficient in manhood, ehould be made interesting in youth. 
In the decline of life Alcuin retired from court to the monastery of St. 
Hartin in Tours, and a letter of bis to Charlemagne ^ving an account of 
his occupations is so curiously quaint and descriptive of the state of 
literature at that jteriod, that we cannot forbear giving the following extract. 
" As you advised me, and as my own inclinationB lead mc, I am sedulously 
employed within these walls in imparting some instruction from the pot 
of the holy scriptures ; while I labor to inebriate others with the old wine 
of the ancient schools, feed others with the apples of grammatical subtilty, 
and illumine others with arrangements of the stars placed as in the painted 
ceiling of some great edifice." This method of giving encouragement to 
his scholars was also somewhat original, as it was his practice when he had 
TOE. II. BO. 132, M.S. 3 I 
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a student whose talents he admired to give him the appellation of some 
ancient worthy, distinguished by his literary acquirements or moral qualities. 
Thus he gave to the poet Angelbert the title of Homer, to Charlemagne 
that of David, to his celebrated scholar Kabanus, of whom it was said "that 
Italy had not seen the like, nor Germany produced his equal," that of 
Inaurus, a man of dignity in the Benedictine order. Alcuin's favorite 
studies were of an ecclesiastical character, but nothing in the then circle of 
human knowledge appears to have escaped him^ and William of Malmes- 
bury gives us a long list of his works on various subjects. 

From this digression we must turn once more to the period of AljQred, 
and trace the first commencement of a change which in the following 
century had produced a considerable effect, both of a favourable and un- 
favourable character. The change to which we refer was in sacred literature, 
and was occasioned by the labors of one of our countrymen, JohnErigena. 

The fame of Erigena's learning and talents having reached the ears of 
Charles the Bald, grandson of Charlemagne, he was invited by that prince 
to come over to his court, and appointed to the superintendence of the 
schools. Acute in intellect and subtle in disputation, he engaged in the 
Predestinarian controversy against Gotteschale, and afterwards, by the 
King's request, translated from the Greek the mystical works of the pseudo 
Dionysius. By this means the chaotic 'obscurities of the Alexandrian school, 
rendered still more impenetrable by his translation, became an object of 
devout attention and disputatious interest, l^othing like it had before 
been presented to the ears of western scholars ; and as it was pretended to 
be derived from the deep recesses of the ancient school, we can hardly be 
surprised that it was received by many with awful admiration ; but as even 
evil is overruled by the all- wise Euler of the earth, and turned into good, 
so from these unhappy controversies, which caused so much discord and 
contention, some good effiects were produced by forcing the human mind to 
action and exercising its power. Erigena subsequently returned to Britain 
where he received from Alfred a reception as flattering as that which he had 
met with from Charles ; but here let us mark the different characters of his 
two royal patrons. In Charles's court he had been involved in all the 
mysticism of the Alexandrian theology, in Alfred's we find him engaged in 
the recital of Saxon poems. 

"We now come to the tenth century which is thus characterized by 
Baronius ; as " a period which for its sterility of every excellence, may be 
denominated iron ; for its luxuriant growth of vice, leaden ; for its dearth 
of writers, dark." This pleasing picture however applies more especially 
to the continent, as in England the successors of Alfred evinced a laudable 
desire to support the institutions he had formed in which, while ignorance 
reigned all around, learned men still flourished, and able masters continued 
to teach. Amongst the foremost of these we are told was the celebrated 
Archbishop Dunstan, who was educated at the monastery of Glastonbury. 
Dunstan's biographer Osbemus gives us a curiously unintelligible account of 
the studies he there pursued, namely, " the knowledge* of those things 
which are, and which may be in another manner ; such as magnitudes, of 
which some are fixed and without motion, while others are ever subject to 
change, and at no time are at rest ; and such as multitudes, of which some 
are so, per se, alia in ratione posita." We trust that Dunstan had some 
key explsdning to him the meaning of these studies : for ourselves ve 
confess our utter inability to comprehend them; at all events the study of 
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" magnitudes" and "multitudes" appears to have been successful in his 
case, for we are told that ** such were his powers of expression, that nothing 
could be more profound than his invention ; nothing more embellished than 
his diction, nor more sweet than his utterance."* 

He was undoubtedly a man of genius and talents, and was an excellent 
musician, painter, and statuary. His superior knowledge of music was 
numbered amongst his crimes ; for being accused of magic to the king, it 
was urged against him that he had, by the Devil's help, constructed a haip 
** that not only moved of itself, but played without any human assistance." 
This suspicion of necromancy appears to have been a prevailing feature of 
the age, for we are told that if a genius of more than conmion powers hap- 
pened at this period to advance beyond his contemporaries, he was sus- 
pected of a secret intercourse with the world of spirits, and his acquire- 
ments were registered with the theories of the black art. Dunstan, how- 
ever, had freely exposed himself to this charge by the wild fables he 
appears not only to have taught the people, but himself credited, with 
regard to his intercourse with unearthly beings, one of which is well known 
to historical readers. He had retired to a cell so small that he could 
neither stand erect or lie down at full length. In this pleasant residence 
the Devil, he fancied, paid him frequent visits : till one day, being provoked 
by the unusual eamestoess of his temptations, he seized him by the nose 
with a pair of red hot pincers as he put his head into the cell, and held 
him tin the whole neighbourhood resounded with his screams. That such 
a tale could have received a moment's credence any where, except in the 
distempered brain of the originator, shows to how low a pitch of darkness 
and ignorance this century had fallen. What remains of literature still 
existed were foimd within the walls of the convent, where there were some 
men of appKcation, several of whom devoted their talents to the composition 
of annals and histories, which partook largely, says Berington, ** of the 
characteristic rudeness of the times, but which are still valuable for their 
air of candour and of truth." Those monks who were esteemed best qualified 
were engaged in the task of education; but though the doors of their 
schools were open to all, they had seldom any other pupils than the yoimg 
men who were destined for the monastic life. 

The Danish invasions in this century added not a littie to the barbarism 
of the period ; not that the Danes were less cultivated than the Saxons, 
but because war and devastation are the natural enemies of letters, and the 
records of the times contain accounts of little else but strife ; relieved only 
by episodes of pilgrimages at home, theological brawls, or legendary tales. 
The actual advance made by the Danes in intellectual improvement we do 
not find recorded, but they must at least have been more civilized in their 
habits than the Saxons, the latter accusing them of effeminate habits, such 
as combing their hair once a day, bathing once a week, and frequentiy 
changing their clothes ! "What must have been the degradation of those 
who could sneer at such ordinary acts of decency and civilization ? 

Editha, daughter of Earl Godwin and wife of Edward the Confessor, 
appears to have been a pleasing exception t» this general state of ignorance. 
'* She was exquisitely beautiful," says the Abbot of Croyland, " well versed 
in letters, peculiarly modest, humble, ^and differing from the stem manners 
of her fSather and brothers ; gentle, sincere, honorable, and to no one ever 

Osbemus. 
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gave offence." " When I visited my father, then residing at Court, I often 
saw her. She would stop me as I came from school, and ask me questions; 
then turning with singular pleasure from the heavy rules of grammar to 
some logical levity, in which art she excelled, she would entangle me in 
some sophisms : hut this was sure to produce me some pieces of money 
with which she directed me to go to the king's buttery and procure some 
refreshment." Such characters were like bright stars gleaming through 
the darkness of intellectual night, a night thus described by "WiUiarn of 
Malmesbury : — " Before this !Nrorman invasion the pursuits of letters and 
the practice of piety had long been relinquished. Satisfied with the 
slightest acquirements, churchmen could barely mutter the words of the 
service, whilst he who knew anything of grammar was considered as a 
prodigy." 

The dawn of better days, however, was approaching with the advent 
of the Normans, who bringing with them a greater amount of civilization, 
introduced also a more ardent and active spirit into the literature of the 
period. To estimate aright, however, the effects produced by their con- 
quest of England, we should glance first at their early history, as that 
will enable us better to estimate the value of the new element thus 
introduced. 

Their first appearance was as pirates, infesting the western coast of 
France, who under their leader RoUo took forcible possession of one of 
the maritime provinces in 912. Charles the Simple, unable to resist their 
progress, offered terms to the effect that Eollo should espouse his daughter 
Gisela, and keep possession of I^eustria, on condition that he should do 
homage for the territory and embrace the Christian faith. To men who 
were said to be utterly devoid of all religion, there could be no room for 
hesitation. The conditions were accepted, and the leader and his army 
were baptized. Such were our i^ronnan ancestors. After their establish- 
ment in !N'ormandy, however, a rapid change took place. The comparative 
superiority of their neighbours in intellectual endowments excited a desire 
of imitation, and both curiosity and ambition prompted them to procure 
the means of instruction : while the influence of religion came in oppor- 
tunely in aid of other motives to generate habits of social order, and cause 
the attention to be fixed on the cultivation of the mind, thereby producing 
the erection of numerous schools and convents. Thus JS'ormandy, once the 
residence of savage pirates, became noted in the civilized world, and the 
celebrated men of the age did not disdain to visit or take up their residence 
there. Amongst these was Lanfranc, a native of Pavia, and afterwards 
archbishop of Canterbury. His motives for leaving Italy are unknown, 
but he appears to have desired to seclude himself from the world in the 
monastry of Eea, near Avranches in JS^ormandy. His retreat, however, 
was soon discovered by the ardent Normans, and so high was his reputation, 
and so eager their thirst for knowledge, that the attendance of pupils on 
his lectures almost exceeds belief. Contemporary writers dwell with 
rapture on the academic exercises of Bea, where latin and the liberal arts 
were taught. The philosophy of Lanfranc was exactly suited to that 
age, being the art of subtle disputation, and we hear of his scholars that 
they everywhere proclaimed their skiU, and were prone to engage in con- 
troversy. Many eminent scholars issued from his school, amongst whom 
were the celebrated Anselm, and Pope Alexander II. The latter, after 
his accession to the Papal chair being visited at Kome by his old master on 
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Ms appointment to the see of Canterbury, treated him with such respect 
that his courtiers expressed their surprise, when the pontiff observed " it 
^was not because he is primate of ^l^gland that I rose to meet him, but 
because I was his pupil at Bea, and there sat at his feet to listen to his 
instructions." Such a sentiment did equal honor to the pupil and the 
teacher. Lanfranc must have possessed tiie art of winning the love and 
reverence of his students or he would not have been thus remembered 
under such different circumstances. 

Amongst Lanfrano's admirers was William young duke of Normandy 
Tvho admitted him to the most familiar con£dence| was directed by his 
advice^ and afl;er the conquest of England was invited by him to take 
charge of the English Church ; he accepted the office and no one at that 
period was more worthy of the promotion. Much is said of his piety, of 
the confidence which was reposed in him by the king, and of his zealous 
endeavours to reform the loose manners of the monks; but nothing we 
believe is mentioned by historians of any attempt to establish schools, or to 
revive the love of letters. Yet the celebrated master of Bea who had done 
so much for JSTormandy, and whose literary feme was commensurate with 
Europe, could not certainly have neglected the interests of England when 
so much power and influence were placed in his hands. "William of Malmes- 
bury indeed speaks most highly of him, remarking that " the province 
of Kent, as long as tune shall last, wiU not cease to speak of the labors of 
Lanfranc ; nor ti^e Latin world to admire in his disciples the extent of his 
doctrine." 

Such were our IN^orman ancestors when they conquered England — ^a 
people whose constitutional energy of character well adapted them as agents 
in the propagation of a spirit of active exertion. That the change caused 
as much suffeijng at the time as it was afterwards productive of advantage, 
cannot be denied ; but most of this suffering may be attributed to the fierce 
character of William himself, who, provoked by the attempts which were 
made to shake off his yoke, exhibited the ferocity of a tyrant, and men of 
all ranks experienced his resentment. 

The situation of native Englishmen at this period was indeed peculiarly 
trying ! they were deprived of their honors and estates, and it became a 
fixed maxim from which there were few deviations, that ITormans alone 
should be trusted with power, ecclesiastical, civil and military. William 
fiirthermore enacted that the English manner of writing should be suppressed 
and the elements of grammar taught in French. His object appears to 
have been the entire substitution of the French for the English tongue ; 
that language was used at court and amongst the higher classes, the laws 
were composed and deeds often drawn in it, the pleadings of the courts of 
judicature were carried on in it and Englishmen themselves, ashamed of 
their own country, affected to excel, in that foreign dialect. 

The result however shewed the impotency of aU attempts to exterminate 
a language once radically fixed, while the mass of the people who speak it 
are permitted to live. The attempt however has left traces of its existence to 
the present day, and these we trust to investigate in a future paper when 
speaking of I^orman literature and the Crusades, the salient feature of 
early Norman history, C. 
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HALF HOURS WITH THE CLASSICS.— ITo. II. 



CATULLUS. 
Ycrona docti syllabas amat vatis. Martial. 1. bdii. 1. 

CATULmS, XXX. 7 — 11. — 

Cert^ tute jubebas animam tradere, inique, mo 
Inducens in amorem, quasi tuta omnia mi forent. 
Idem nunc retrahis te, &o. 

" Surely 'twas you were wont to bid me trust my very life to you, false man, when 
you were leading me to love you, as though all would thm be safe for me : and yet 'tis 
none but you that now draw back," &c. 

Lachmann rightly places a comma after " inique," thus marking it as 
the vocative, and not an adverb. Doering is scarcely happy in his illus- 
trations of the sense of " animam;" except the Hne of Horace Od. 1. 3. 8. 
" Et serves animae dimidium mesB." As another and a more apt quotation 
we would add Terence, Adclph. iii. 4. 52. '* Eelinquam animam potius, 
quam iUas deseram." The force of "retrahis te" may be illustrated by 
Horace Epist. I. xviii. 58. " Ac ne te retrahas." 

Ibid. xxx. 1. — 3. — 

Peninsularum Sirmio insularumquo 
Ocelle, &c. 

uterque Neptunus. 

" Sirmio, my favorite of isles and peninsulas, as many as in liquid lakes or vast sea 
either God-of-waters bears up." 

The use of " oceUc " here has its parallel, not only in Cicero's Epistie, 
where he calls his villas " ocellos Italiae," but in his Oration, "Pro lege 
Manilla," c. xi. where he calls Corinth " totius GrsBciffi lumen." The use 
of d06a\/x($c and o/ifjia in a like sense is very common. The expression 
" fert" suggests the idea of riding old Ocean, and recalls Homer's evp€a viSra 
BaXdffffrfg, which we may venture to parallel vrith Byron's line in Childe 
Harold, Canto iv. 184. " And laid my hand upon thy mane, as I do here." 
"Uterque Keptunus" must be taken for the God of j&'esh and salt water, 
as the best commentators seem to have agreed. The application to the two 
seas which bound Italy, is quite unnecessary. 

In the last line but one of this very beautiful piece, the waters of Lake 
Benacus, are called "LydiaB lacus undae," by an enallage of case for 
" undae Lydii lacus," " waters of the Lydian lake." The iSiffiti, in whose 
territory Verona and Lake Benacus were situated, were sprung from the 
Etruscans, and they, according to antiquity, from the Lydians. "We would 
refer the curious to Donaldson's Yarronianus, c. v. sect. 2. and to Niebuhr's 
Lectures on G^ogr. and Ethnogr. vol. II. 206 — 17, 



Ibid, xxxiv. 21 — 4. — 

Sis quocunque tibi placet 

Antique ut solita es, bonH 
Sospites ope gentem. 

" Be thou hallowed under whatsoever name it likes thoo, and as of-old thou was wont, 
prosper with kind aid the race of Komulus." 
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In this passage " antique" is the old reading, which is more satisfactory 
than the reading " antiquam," and than Scaliger's "Anci-que," though 
this last is plausible e.nough. The adverb ** antique " occurs in Horace 
Epist. II. i. 66. " Siqusedam nimis antique, si pleraque dure, Dioero 
cedit eos." 



Ibid. xxxv. 7. — 

Quare, si sapiet, Tiam yorabit. 
" Wherefore, if he be wise, he will be all eagerness for the journey.** 

One explanation of this metaphorical use of " voro " is " avid^ conficiet." 
Another, that of Gesner Thesaurus s. v. " molestiam itineris devorabit." 
It seems only necessary to bear in mind that " voro " is properly used of 
fishes, or birds of prey [compare Plautus Trucul. I. i. 19. Curcul. III. 6. 
61.] and then we shsdl realize the fitness of this verb to express the eager- 
ness which the Poet would have his friend feel for the journey to Verona. 
In this verse, it should be observed, we have an illustration of the Syntax 
rule " that two ftiture events commensurate in duration, are both put in 
the first future tense." See Edward the Sixth's Latin Grammar, p. 170, 
Sec. 161. 



Ibid, xxxvi. 3 — 10. — 

Nam sanctffi Veneri Cupidinique 

« « * « 4|» « 

Jocos^ lepid^ vovere divis. 

For she vowed to sacred Venus and to Cupid, that if I were reconciled to her, and 
ceased to brandish savage Iambics, she would consign to the halt God, to be burned on 
barren logs, the choicest writings of a most wretched poet. And the damsel was aware 
that she vowed these most wretched productions in pleasant sportivcness to the Deities 
afore-named. 

Among the minor points worth notice in these lines are (1.) the use of 
"restitutus" (sc; in gratiam) for " reconciliatus," with which Doering 
compares Terence, Hecyra. III. i. 2, " Rursum in gratiam restitues :" (2.) 
the syncope in "desissem:" see Madvig. 113. 6. obs. 1.: and (3.) the 
ellipse of **se" in verse 7, before "daturam," as in Catull. iv. 2. *' Ait 
fuisse." But the only line approaching a difficulty is the last, where the 
two adverbs come awkwardly together. "Jocos^ lepid^ vovere divis." 
Scaliger seeing this proposed to read "joco se," and accounted for the 
repetition of tihe pronoun by reference to two Hnes of the Phoenissse of 
Euripides where kiioi is repeated somewhat in the same way. But it can 
hardly be allowable thus to cut the knot, especially as the omission of " se " 
in verse 7, would render its reduplication here more ridiculous. Many 
editors have inserted " et " between the adverbs. But it strikes us, under 
correction, that it may be admissible to consider this a case of two adverbs 
placed together, the one strengthening the other, just as in the Miles Glo- 
riosus of Plautus, I. i. 24. " Insan^ ben^," and ihid, II. ii. 22. " Ita 
abripuit repente sese mhito.^* This explanation would avoid any alteration 
of the text, and justify the rendering which we have given above in italics. 
It is not improbable that *'pessima" in v. 9, may mean ''mischievous," 
and be referred to "puella," but the other mode seems most in harmony 
with the " pessimi poetse scripta " of a previous line. 

For the connexion of the Syri Aperti (Coele-Syrians) virith Venus, or 
Aphrodite, in v. 12. see Hesiod Theog. 192 — 200., Herodot. i. 105. Syros 
is a preferable reading to Urios. 
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Ibld. xxxviii. 6. — 

Irascor tibi. Sic xneos amores. 

" I am wroth with you. Is it thus you regard my love ?" 

Here "respicis," " despicis," or some such verb must be supplied in order 
to complete the sense. This line may stand as a parallel to GatuU. viii. 15. 
'' Scelesta, ne te ;'' which we noticed in last monk's Jotjbnax, p. 394. We 
may compare Edward the Sixth's Gr. p. 146. Madvig. sect. 479. d. 



Ibid, xxxix. 2—3.— 

Sei ad rei Tentum est 

Subsellium, cum orator ezcitat fletum, 

** If he comes to the trial of an accused person, when the pleader is exciting tears." 

" Subsellium " seems here to be used for " publicum judicium," as in 
Cicero in Brut. c. 89. " Grandiorem et pleniorem vocem desiderant sub- 
sellia ; " and elsewhere. Another way of explaining the passage is to con- 
sider '' subsellium" to be taken here for the seats of the Mends and advocates 
of the accused. But the first interpretation is the most simple. 



Ibid. xli. 7 — 8. The reading of this passage suggested by Doeiing is 
the only one which is tolerable. — 

Nee rogare quails sit 
Solet h»c imago nasi. 

" Nor is she wont to consult (her glass) as to what is the shape of her nose." 

The allusion to noses in the third verse renders this reading best among 
a number of guesses ; while the strained attempt of ScaJiger to justify the 
old reading '' Solet hsec imaginosum" by referring to passages where ''solet " 
is not followed by an infinitive is the more puerile, because the cases are 
not in point. He would explain the passage by an ellipse of " morbum 
sgrotare." Surely this is too much to allowi though in the uncertainty 
what Catullus wrote, all is conjecture. 



Ibid. 3dv. 8 — ^9. In the pretty poem " De Acme et Septimio," two lines 
have occasioned much trouble on account of various emendations having 
been suggested to a text which has every right to be considered sound. 

Hoc ut dixit, Amor, sinistra ut ante, 
Deztram sternuit approbationem. 

" As thus he spoke, Love, firom the lucky quarter as aforetime, sneezed s^ropitious 
approval," 

Commentators, it would seem, have been misled by the words " sinister" 
and " dexter" o^n directly opposite in sense, here meaning the same thing. 
When the Ronians had recourse to augury, they turned to the south, and 
thus had on their left hand the east or lucky side. We may compare for 
this sense of " sinister," Plautus Epi^c. 11. ii. 1., Pseudol. 11. iv. 72. "Avi 
sinistra," The remarks of Vossius, who quotes from Plutarch m-apfwy a 
^i^itSv, and a passage from the "Knights of Aristophanes are not to the point, 
because we have here to do with a Soman custom, and must look at the 
text from a Roman point of view. The only difficulty is the force of " ut 
ante" which Doering and others explain by reading "sinistram" as anti- 
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thetical to "dextrsim," and construing "sinistram" (as it may sometimes 
be construed) unlucky. " Love, as he had before sneezed unpropitious, so 
now sneezed propitious approval. But this is open to objection, unless we 
can realize any imlucky 'approbationem:' and we are constrained, it would 
seem, to take *ante,' generally, as referring to a love that had A^r^^o/br^ 
gone on with happy omen." Per the omen derived from Trrap/ioc or sneezing, 
compare Theocritus vii. 96., xviii. 16., Propertius Eleg. ii. 3. 23. 

Ibid. 24. — 

XJno in Septimio lidelis Acme 
Facit delicias Ubidinesque. 

" With Septimius alone does constant Acme toy and wanton." 

"With the somewhat uncommon phrase "facit delicias" may be compared 
Catullus 74. " Siquis delicias diceret aut faceret," and Ovid^s Trist. ii. 349. 



Ibid. xlvi. 10 — 11. — 

Long^ quos simul a domo profectos 
Diversse van® vise reportant. 

** Whom having gone forth afar from home together, various routes bring back from 
divers quarters." 

There seems no reason why we should here adopt with Doering and his 
Cambridge authority, "diversos," or for reading "diverse," which Doering 
rightly designates " inepta locutio." If the various routes led from various 
points, " diversse " is the right reading : and the sense will not be altered 
if we read " diversos ;" but " divers^ " is of rare use, and in one of the few 
passages where it occurs, though not in the sense it would bear here, (viz. 
Terence Andria, 1. 5. 25.) "divorsas" is read by recent editors. 

Ibid. 1. 3 — 5. — 

Ut convenerat esse delicatos. 
Scribens versiculos uterque nostrum 
Ludebat numero mode hoc mode iUoc, 
Beddens mutua per jocum atque yinum. 

There seems no reason for the altered punctuation adopted here by several 
editors. 

Ut convenerat esse. Dehcatos 
Scribens versiculos &c. 

Confltme 

" As we had agreed to be luxurious, each of us, engaged in verse-writing, was trifling 
now in this measure, now in that, eadi answering other in sporty and over wine." 



Ibid. Iv. 1 — 9. — 

Oramus, si forte non molestum est 

ipse flagitabam. 

" I pray you, if haply it is not irksome, shew me where is your hiding place. Thee 
have I sought on the Campus Martins, thee in the Circus, in every book shop, in the 
hallowed temple of highest Jove, and eke in Pompey's promenade. Not a woman was 
there, my friend, but I stopped her and accosted her : and yet I saw them undisturbed 
in countenance. Ah ! it was thus I was myself inquiring even for thee." 

In this passage "si forte non molestum est" is an apologetic formula, 
with which we may compare the Greek tragedian's phrase ei ti fiii pikairTfi 
\6yif — in Magni ambulatione. We may call attention to a passage in Cicero's 
Oration pro P. SuUa. c. 21. 

3k 
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" Adsunt pari studio Pompeiani * * * * q^j ita de ambulatione 
et de suflBragiis suis dissenserunt, ut idem de communi salute sentirent." 
In this place Gruter understands " ambulatio " tobe equivalent to " porticus." 
It was a terrace resting upon columns. See Long's Cicero, vol. iii. p. 189. 
note. The sense of " prendi " is difficult to express in one word, as it means 
much more than "to find" which is the interpretation given to it in the 
most recent edition of Terence. Andria ii. 2. 16. " Tuus pater me modo 
prehendit." Compare Phormio iv. 3. 15. — "prehendo" in aU these cases 
is " to detain and address.'' 

In the ninth verse " ah vel te sic ipse flagitabam " has been the subject 
of much emendatory labour. Yoss would read " ah ! aveUite, ipse flagita- 
bam," while Doering and others read " has vel te sic ipse flagitabam," 
maldng this verb, like rogo and other verbs of asking, govern two accusatives. 
This is not improbable ; but the simplest and most accredited reading yields 
a satisfactory ^nse to which we maj safely adhere. 

To the close of this poem, v. 28. " particeps amoris," Doering appends a 
fragment of ten lines, placed in the earlier editions after the fifly-eighth 
piece. " Non custos si fingar ille Cretum, — amice quseritando." Bossbach 
also connects them, with some little difference of position, with this poem. 



Ibid. Ixi. In nuptias Juliaa et Manlii. 21 — 25. — 

. Floridis velut enitens 
Hyrtus Asia ranmlis 
Quos Hamadiyades dese 
Ludicnim sibi rosido 
Kutiiunt humore. 

** Like as the Asian myrtle, resplendent with blooming sprays, which the Hamadryad 
goddesses nurse as their delight with moist dew. 

Here, of course, "Asia " refers to the Asian marsh, near the Cayster in 
Mysia, which YirgLl mentions in Greorgic i. 383. " Et quae Asia circum 
Dulcibus in stagnis rimantur prata Caystri :" and Homer in the line 'A<rt^ 
iv XeifjLbfVL Kavcrrplov 6,fi<l>l peidpa. "Eosido humore" is equivalent to " rore 
humido." In v. 30. "super is for "desuper." 

46—7. 

Quis Dens magis ac magis 
Est petendus amantibns } 

The faulty reading of the Mss. is here " Quis deus magis amatis " which 
the metre will not allow to stand. Of the various emendations suggested, 
"optimis" is the boldest and least probable. Scaliger suggested "ah 
magis." Doering reads " ac magis " which is satisfactory and yields a 
natural sense. Perhaps however Kossbach's conjecture " in malis " is to be 
preferred. Hymen hsis been praised as the God who unites true lovers, 
(boni conjugator amoris) and the question naturally follows " Quis Deus 
magis in malis est petendus amantibus ?" What God is more to be desired 
or sought after in the case of bad or irregular lovers, those whose union is 
not sanctioned by the nuptial tie, and who need Hymen's presence to 
render it legal. Or " malis," if adopted, may simply mean here " unfortu- 
nate," "luckless." 

Ibid. 66—8.— 

NuUa quit sine te domus 
Liberos dare, nee parens 
Stirpe jungier. 
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*^ Without thy auspices no family can giye (legitimate) sons, nor parent be linked (in 
pedigree) with his offspring." 

Scaliger on this passage shows that at Eome children not born in lawful 
wedlock could not succeed to the inheritance of their parents : because such 
children were by the law regarded as foreigners, and foreigners could not 
inherit from Eoman citizens. Schrader's reading " stirpe cingier," in v. 
68. is ingenious, natural, and poetical. The lines "Quae tuis careat sacris 
"Non queat dare preasides TerrsB finibus," are explained by the same law. 
Base-bom children could not hold Eoman magistracies, because held in the 
light of foreigners. 

Ibed. 77—8.— 

Viden* ut faces 
Splendidas quatiunt comas ? 

*^ See you not how the torches scatter gleaming flakes of flre." 

"With this use of " comae " in reference to fire, the Lexicons compare 
Seneca CEdip. 311. " Coma ignis." Hercul. (Et. 727. " Coma Phsebi." 
It occurs to us to add a similar metaphor &om the Agamemnon of ^schylus. 
^Xoyog fUyav TTdiyayi^a. 

Ibid. 82. — " Quae tamen magis audiens." Lachmann moves this verse 

to 106 and, rejecting " Sed moraris, abit dies. Prodeas, nova nupta," reads 

simply here — 

Flet quod ire necesse est. 
Flere desine. 

Eossbach retains the 82nd line in its place, but reads ^' Quem tamen 
magis audiens, Flet" &c. taking "pudor" to be the antecedent of "quem." 
" Heeding which prompting of modesty, she yet more weeps that she must 
go." This reading is preferable. 

The passage 1 09 — 1 1 . — 

cubile quod omnibus 
Candido pede lecti. 

is BO hopelessly maimed and corrupt, that all conjecture upon it must be 
idle. 



Ibu). 152 — 159. — 

En tibi domns ut potens 

Et beata viri tui 

Qu8B tibi sine fine erit 
« • • « 

Usque dum tremulum moyens 
Oana tempus amlitas 
Omnia omnibus annuit. 

In V. 154. the earliest editions had "qu8B tibi sine servit," which being 
unintelligible has been variously emended. Eossbach and Lachmann agree 
in reading " Quae tibi sine fine erit," whilst other probable conjectures are 
(1.) that of Scaliger : — 

Quae tibi sene seryiet 

in which case " sene " will be for " seni " as in Virg. Georg. i. 430. " Si 
vii^uieum suJBftiderit ore ruborem." Propert v. viii. 10. " Cum temere 
anguino creditur are manus," and other passages where the ablative form 
is clearly used for the dative. (See Donaldson's Yarronianus p. 283. 
Paley ad Propert. 1. c 
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And (2) the reading of Vossias followed by Doering — 

Quo tibieinc scrviat 

in whicLi case we shall constnie — 

•* Lo how powerful and wealthy is the house of thy husband, with whom for its pillar 
it may obey thoc, even until hoary age, shaking thy tremulous teinples, seems to yield all 
things to all." 

The simplest reading, however, is the one we have placed foremost — 
" Lo yon the house of your spouse, how mighty and rich it is, which shall be thine 
without end." &c. 

Scaliger and the Delphin editor explain " annnit " to be a form of the 
subjunctive like edim, is, it, ausim, &c. But dum, until, often takes an 
indicative, e. g» Yirg. ^n. iv. 52. Eel. 9. 23. 



Ibid. 182—3.— 

Vos unis senibus bonsc 
CognitsD bene femin£e, 

Such is the reading of Eossbach in emendation of the old reading '' Bonse 
senibus unis Cognitae breve feminse." The pronubsB are alluded to, who, 
according to Servius, quoting Yarro, were bound to be married women, 
wives of one husband. 

Construe — 

" Ye, good wives, well tried each by your one husband." 

Scaliger, who is followed by Doering and the Delphin editor, reads — 

Vos bona) senibus viris 
GognitsB bene feminsD 

This seems best as addressed to good wives, whose husbands through a long 
life had tried and proved their constancy. 



Ibid. 216—220.— 

Torquatus volo parvolus semihiante labello. 

" ! may a tiny Torquatus stretch from his mother's lap his tender hands, and with 
half-opening lip smile on his sire." 

^ Here the earliest copies of Catullus read " Sed mihi ante labello." Avan- 
tius suggested '^ sed micante." But Scaliger hit the true reading^as given 
lu the text, quoting two lines from A.Gellius, where the words " semihiulco 
basio" occur. Dunlop, in his history of B^man literature, vol. 1. p. 497, 
quotes Sir "W. Jones's epithalamium of Lord Spenser : — 

And soon to be completely blest. 

Soon may a young Torquatus rise, 
Who, hanging from his mother's breast, 

To his known sire shall turn his eyes, 
Outstretch his infant hands awhile, 

Half ope his little lips and smile. 

It can scarcely be necessary to add the lines from Virgil's 4th Ecologue, 
60. 61.^ "Incipe parve puer," &c., with the verses 221 — 4 cf Theocritus 
Id. xvii. 44. Pj/t^tai Ze yova/, riKva I' ovttot ' toiKora irarpl. where Dr. 
"Wordsworth gives a note of his brother's, illustrating this common and 
natural belief very fully. "We may call attention to Horace Od. iv. 6. 23. 
" Laudantur simili prole puerperas." Terence, Heautont. v. 3 — 1 7. " Con- 
vincas facile exte natimi, nam tui similis est prob^." Shakespeare, Much 
ado about notliing, Act. I. Scene 1. " Truly the lady fathers herself." 

In a future paper we hope to examine the longer poems of Catullus. 
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To the present paper we append a few errata in the first article on 
Catullus, which require correction. 

P. 393. Catull. ii. 5. &c. PorDoering's emendation — "Credo et turn" 
read, *' Credo ut tum.^* 

Ibid. Catull. iv. 3 — 6. Por " threatening Adria's Shore admits neque," 
read, " threatening Adrians Shore admits. — ^Keque— " 

Ibid. Por " palmida," read, " palmula." 

P. 394. 1. 4. Por " icaSfxov, read, " Ka^/xow." Por "Soph.GEd. col. i." 
" Soph. GSd. Col. i." 

1. 15. Por " lyTacta ratem comites," read, " comitesque." 

P. 395. 1. 1. Por "0 Colonia quae pent*," read, "0 Colonia quae 
pont^." 

1. 16. " irredivivus. "Ne Supinus," read " irredivivus Ne supinus," &c. 

1. 19. Por '^ SaHsubsali suscipi^nito,'' read, " Salisubsd^li soscipiimto.'' 

1. 24. Por "PoBnims," read, "Pacuvius." 

P. 393. Ibid. xxvi. 1. 12. Por "see Plaut. Cur. ii. iii. 77," read, 
" See Plaut. Cure." 

Por " anidum," read, " anulum." 

Por " ventis," three lines below," read, " ventos." 

Ibid, xxvii. 9, 10. Por "of Hildyands Mencechmei," read, " of (compare) 
Hjldyard's MenoBchmei." 

Below. Por " Corrumpitu« usus," read, " Corrumpitur usus." 



Intellectual Education. — ^We now como to the inteUectudl branch of education. 
The importance of this cannot be over estimated. " The intellectual powers," says an 
eminent author, " are those by which man acquires the knowledge of facts, observes 
their connections, and traces the conclusions which arise out of them." Much might be 
said on this interesting subject; but I can only speak of education as calculated 
to discipline the mind, and fit its possessor for usefulness in life. In order to this, 
a judicious selection of studies should be made by each student, and pursued in 
that connexion which will tend to develop all the faculties of the mind alike. There 
is in every mind a prediliction for some particular exercise, a preference for those 
pursuits which will call into action some special faculty, to the neglect of the rest. This 
is commonly observed in the industrial pursuits, where it appeal's to be perfectly in 
place, but every student should guard against it in a system of education. Not that 
any young person should be prevented from fitting lumself for that business in life 
which his inclination leads him to pursue, and whi3i his parents and guardians have 
selected for him, by giving more immediate attention to those branches of science re- 
quired for such avocation ; but in order to preserve a well-balanced mind, the study of 
those branches which call out and give vigor to various faculties, is an indispensable 
requisite. Remember also, that thoroughness is essential in intellectual education. In 
fact, there can be no mental discipline, or real improvement, without it. Whatever is 
attempted, should be accomplished ; and never forget that nothing is learned, until it is 
understood. The system of committing to memory, without digesting the writings of an 
author, wil be unavailing, and ought never to be indulged in. Observe, it is not so 
much the " acquiring a knowledge of facts," as " observing their connexions, and tracing 
the conclusions which arise out of them," that makes the man. — From the able Address 
of the JRev, J, E, Johnson^ Frineipal of the BeHmUe Seminary. 
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A PEW REMAKKS ON THE FOUNDATION SCHOOLS OF 

ENGLAND. 

Sead before the Educational Section of the National Association for the 
Promotion of Social Science, at Birmingham, on We&nesday, Oct, 14, 1857, 
by theRw. John Day Collis, M.A. Head Master of Bromsgrove School and 
Hon. Canon of Worcester. 

)HE public school life of England is a great moral fact, which, has 
excited the astonishment and wonder, and sometimes the envy, of 
the other civilized nations of Europe. It is a feature in. our 
national training that is so entirely different fix)m anything that 
exists under their government-directed and government-hampered 
systems of education, that they can hardly trnderstand, much 
less appreciate in its proper degree, the vastness of the influences 
that are here at work upon the rising generation of England. Where, 
in any foreign State, even in the most favoured of them, can you find any- 
thing at all resembling the public school system of England ? A system that 
has grown with the growth of this country and strengthened with its 
strength — ^a system which has in fact moulded and trained the youth of 
the nation in successive generations for more than six centuries — which 
has developed, while it has restrained and modified, the energies of countless 
thousands of boys who have grown up to be the sinew and marrow of our 
State ? Where is it that our rising legislators receive their first lesson in 
cheerful obedience to lawM authority — ^and, I may add, in jealous watch- 
fulness against the excess of lawful authority, or agaiost the growth of 
tyranny — ^but in our public schools ? Where do they so surely learn to 
ourb their tongues, control their angry passions, conquer their temptations 
to selfishness, overcome the fear of each other, and learn to speak out boldly 
in defence of the weak, or in the cause of truth ? Where do they acquire 
habits of self-reliance and manly independence ? Where do tikey learn 
that submission to lawful discipline is perfect freedom, and that law is a 
kind, though (when they kick against it) a stem master ? Where do they 
learn first to govern themselves and then to govern others, and so become 
trained for the onerous duties of magistrates, legislators, instructors of 
others, as at our public schools ? Where do they learn gradually the use 
of money, the us6 of time, the responsibility of strength (mental or bodily), 
the responsibility of infiuence, the necessity for long sustained and well 
regulated exertion ? Where do they acquire habits of industry, habits of 
thoughtfulness, habits of close application, as in the scholastic contests of 
iheir boyhood ? 

Where can be joined such a thorough freedom of play for all that is in 
a boy of good and noble as in our public schools ? Where such a judicious 
mixture of liberty and restraint ^ Where is a boy so thrown upon his 
own good principle and firmness, and yet protected from the rougher and 
coarser forms of temptation as in the guarded, and yet free, atbiosphere of a 
public school ? When we look at these noble and ^tinguishing institutions 
of our country, can we wonder at the Duke of Wellington's watching the 
boys of Eton in their playing fields, and thinking that it was there 
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Waterloo was won — that such training as there exists and has existed for 
centuries, matures the heroic and manly temper of Englishmen into stem 
fulfilment of duty, stem defence of the injured and the weak, stem 
repression of the unjust aggressions of other nations. 

Can we wonder at the large share Montalembert gives to the puhlic 
school life of English boys in the acknowledged superiority of England ? 
Can there be a more striking contrast than that which exists between the 
cramped and confined and constantly watched training of a foreign schoolboy, 
and tiie firee and healthy play of life and vigor and self-reliance in an 
English schoolboy ? Where such results are visible, and undeniable, there 
must be some potent influence at work to have first established, and then 
maintained it in such vigor for so long a time. 

To what can we attribute this traditional training of aU our public men, our 
legislators, our clergy, our barristers and judges, our physicians, our county 
magistrates, our country gentlemen, but to the fact of the strong impress 
which our school education, with its wholesome mixture of freedom and 
restraint, of lessons and games, of internal self-government under the 
authority of a responsible head — ^has stamped upon successive generations 
of Englishmen? 

Of the importance which has ever been attached in England to such 
traditional training, we can have no stronger proof than in the great number 
and variety of our Foundation Schools. Until one looks closely into the 
matter, it would scarcely be believed how rich England is in such institutions : 
and their rvwmber is hardly more surprising than their inherent vitality. 
Years pass on, generations die out, dynasties change, revolutions are ac- 
complidied ; but through lapse of time and change of circumstance, here 
last these wondrous schools of England; one, like Wantage, claiming, 
with every appearance of truth, iUfred for its founder ; others founded 
but as yesterday, and gaining success just so far as they keep up with the 
main traditional type of grammatical training. While so much changes 
around, " these most English Institutions in England," (as they have been 
called by the Time% in a recent review of that racy school book, "Tom 
Brown's School Days,") "these most English Institutions in England " 
have shown a tenacity of life and a vivaciousness, such as could only have 
resulted from the wise system on which they are conducted, as well as from 
the wise forethought that founded and endowed them. Of course, with so 
many schools, and so many more schoolmasters in the lapse of centuries, 
the actual effect of a given school must have varied, in all degrees from the 
lowest inefGlciency to the highest development of which it was capable ; 
but taking these schools as a whole, the average amount of educational 
training which they have imparted to the youth of England has been 
incalculably great and invaluable, and remember that this invaluable 
training has had its effect and worked out its due result in many and many 
a man, who never has gone to college, or who has never there dis- 
tinguished himself in academic struggles for eminence. Here is their 
great praise — ^the high average of a generally diffused education which 
tiiey have kept up — ^their epyov is not to educate stars of the first 
magnitude— prize-gainers and distinction-hunters, but to modify and train 
(M who come within their influence to such a standard as shall fit them to 
serve their God, their church, their country, in the several stations to which 
they shall be called. This is their cpyov, by their attainment of this, or 
by their failure to attain it, must their operation be judged; and it is because 
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they ha/oBj on the whole and in the main, actttally effected thns much, that 
they claim not to be left out, when the influences that modify our national 
character are taken into account. 

The numbers then, and the vitality of our foundation schools are the 
points I would at present urge on your attention. 

Kemember that besides all these foundation schools, there are at work 
in England some thousands of commercial and private classical schools, 
and National and infant schools, and the often despised but not always 
despicable dames* schools — ^all of which in their measure and degree 
help to keep alive the lamp of learning and to dispel the darkness of 
ignorance. 

Another noticeable point is tho fact that nearly all these schools were 
founded by churchmen, the majority of them are taught by churchmen, and 
those mostly clergymen. In old tunes this arose from the clergy being the 
only well educated persons ; now it arises from parents feelmg that the 
clerical character is in a measure a sure safeguard and a guarantee of good 
principles and high social standing. 

To descend from generalities to particulars. A few statistics as to the 
dates and numbers of our grammar schools may be interesting. 

Of course both the indention of printing, and the hreahing up of the Greek 
empire on the capture of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453 and the conse- 
quent spread of the culture of the Greek language in the south and west 
of Europe had an immense effect upon education, amongst other ways, in 
stimulating the foundation of schools. But far beyond these two causes in 
efficacy must we place the Reformation^ with its attendant breaking up of 
the monastic system. The dissolution of the monasteries gave both an 
incitement to the foundation of free grammar schools, in order to supply the 
plax^e of the monastic schools which were thereby broken up, and furnished 
large pecuidary means for their endowmeat 

Besides 436 Foundation Schools which I have arranged in chronologioal 
order, there are three marked [in Parker's Educational Eegister] as '' very 
ancient, date unknown/' Kibworth, Oswestry and Eugeley ; 26 '' date 
unascertained" including the Mercer's School, London, C^ard, Erome, 
Salisbury Close, and Kidderminster schools. 

Of schools, whose date is ascertained, and which were antecedent to 
the foundation of Eton CoUege in Henry Sixth's reign, there are but eight, 
Derby, Huntingdon, Newbuiy, Ashburton, Wisbeach, Hereford, Votton- 
under-Edge, Sevenoaks, and Wixchesieb College, the date of whidi is 
1387. (Bichard H.) 

In Henry the Sixth's reign, Eton was founded in 1441, and three others, 
Ewelme and Towcester and the City of London School (revived in 1834). 
Li the reign of Edvoa/rd IV, four ; Eduoa/rd K none ; Richard lH, only 
one, and Ihat not due to the King, but to William of "Wainfleet, the founder 
of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

In the reign of Henry VII. the tide in flavour of the foundation of 
GrammaxSchools begins to set in rapidly, and goes on with steady increase till 
the reign of James tiie Second, when it as rapidly begins to ebb, and in the 
reign of "William IV. I can find but one^ and in the reign of the present 
Queen, also but one grammar school of the old type, and calling itself a 
grammar school, founded. 
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Tn Henry the Seventh's reign twelve schools were founded, including 
those of Beading, Wimbome Minster, and Bridgnorth. 

In the reign of Sewry VIIL no less than 49 were founded, including 
Manchester, Taunton, Berkhampstead, and Warwick, and the Cathedral 
schools attached to St. Paul's, London, Bristol, "Worcester, Ely, Durham, 
Peterborough, Canterbury, Eochester, Chester, Gloucester, Coventry, and 
Carlisle. 

In the reign of Edward VI., short though it was, the prudent forethought 
of Cranmer procured or gave the stimulus to the erection of no less than 
44 schools, including: those of Norwich, Lichfield, Sherborne, Bury St. 
Edmunds, Sudbury, Macclesfield,* Shrewsbury, Bedford, Birmingham, 
Leeds, Ludlow, St. Alban's, Bathi Southampton, Giggleswick, my own 
school at Bromsgrcyvey and beyond all others, in the substantial aid it has 
given to thousands of parents in* the feeding, clothing, and educating 
of their children, Christ's Hospital, London. 

In the leign of Mary twelve schools were founded, including those of 
Bipon and Eepton. .... 

Queen JElimheth carried on vigorously and effectively the educational 
movement begun by her father and continued by her brottier. Long though 
her reign was, yet equally long is the' list of schools founded during the 
years she held sway. No less than 115 date from her reign, and among 
them Westminster (1560), Merchant Taylor's (1561), Guernsey (1563) 
Ipswich (1565), Bichmond (1567), Bugby (1567), Cheltenham (1578), 
St. Bee's (1683), and tTppingham (1584), all now effective and flourishing 
schools, doing large work in the education of this day. 

In James the First's reign 48 were founded, including Charterhouse 
(1611) and Dulwich (1618), and others of less note. 

The disturbances of the reign of Charles L had their effect in preventing 
the foundation of schools. Only 28 date from his time, none of any re- 
markable note at the present day. 

In the interval between the death of Charles I. and the Bestoration, 16 
were founded. 

In the reign of Charles II. thirty-six. 

In the reign of James 11. only four. 

In the reign of William and Mary, seven. 

In the reign of Ann, eleven. 

In the reign of George I. seventeen. 

Li the reign of George II. seven. 

In the long reign of George III. only twelve. 

In 1837, Tavistock. 

In 1842, Southampton Diocesan School ; and so ends the list, which, 
commmenoing with Wantage in the reign of Alfred, contains 436 schools, 
422 of which have sprung into existence in the 435 years that have elapsed 
since the foundation of Eton College by Henry VI. in 1441. 

The following is a succinct account of the schools founded in each 
reign : — 

3l 
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A.D. 

1422 to 1461 
1461 ,, 1483 
1483 

1483 ,, 1485 
1485 ,, 1509 
1509 „ 1547 
1547 „ 1653 
1553 ,, 1558 
1558 ,, 1603 
1603 ,, 1625 
1625 ,, 1649 
1649 ,, 1660 
1660 „ 1685 
1685 „ 1688 
1689 ,, 1702 
1702 „ 1714 
1714 „ 1727 
1727 o 1760 
1760 ,, 1820 
1820 ,, 1830 
1830 ,, 1837 
1837, &o. 

few suggestions as to the 

1. There can be no doubt that hnndreds of schools existed in the 
monasteries, aadfeU with them. This &ct will account for the few schools 
which can date before the Beformation. The desire to supply their place 
will account for the vast outburst of educational foundation which marks 
that great epoch. The spoils of the monasteries no doubt in many schools, 
espeoally those of royal foundation, supplied the endowment for the new 
institutions. This is a probable conjecture as to the majority of Henry 
the Eighth's schools, a certain fact as regards those of Edward YI. Had 
Granmer's Hfe been spared, he would have saved much more propertv from 
the wreck of the monasteries for educational purposes. It is well that 
such noble foundations as Christ's Hos[4tal, London, and King Edward's 
School, Birmingham, exist to testify his ime forethought, and the young 
King's pious liberality. 

2. We see that the troubles of Charles the Eirst's reign and of the 
times of Cromwell materially checked, though they did not stifle, the 
foundation of new schools. 

3. The Restoration was marked by a revival of school-founding, as well 
as by the rehabilitation of Church and State. 

4. The su^icions entertained of James the Second's designs, and the 
uncertainty of the continuance of Protestantism allowed but of four new 
schools being founded in his reign. 

5. During the period subsequent to the Bestoration, grammar school 
founding feo nomine) declines, and in George the Eour&'s reign absolutely 
ceases for two reasons. 
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a. The enormous number of previously existing schools rendered fresh 
£>iindations less absolutely necessary. 

3. The absorption of men's minds in ever-changing politics, and the 
apathy and religious indifference of the 18th century, kept the necessity of 
fresh educational institutions in the back-ground. 

6. Gborge the Third's reign is signalized by a great educational*movement 
in another direction — ^the establishment of Sunday schools, and of the 
IN'ational Society for the education of the poor. And 

7. Geoige the Fourth's reign is marked by a great outburst of vigor, 
due mainly to our noble President, Lord Brougham, in the foundation of 
the London University, which caused the subsequent rise of King's College, 
with the numerous affiliated branches of these two great institutions all 
over the country ; followed by the estabUshment of numerous Proprietary 
CoUeges, (some of which are pure grammar schools under another name, as 
Cheltenham and Maxlborough,) of Mechanics Listitutes,& Diocesan Training 
Colleges for schoolmasters and for clergy, which ought not to be left out in a 
summary of the educational efforts of later times, though of course they do 
not fall within my defined subject — ^grammar schools. I must not omit the 
establishment of a real middle-class grammar school at Hurstpierpoint, an 
institution deserving of all praise, which has now fought its way into 
acknowledged success. 

8. ^Notice also the inherent vitality of the old foundations, and the power 
of reviving which they possess — e. g* Cheltenham School, Eong Edward's, 
Birmingham ; kl, oioiv cic oTa, as Iphicrates, the cobbler-general of Athens, 
used to say. The latter school st£ui;ed in 1552 with an income of £7, and 
in 1852 had reached £10,000 a year. 

"With regard to the future, it seems to me that it would be desirable — 

1. To have (besides the great public schools) from Iajdo to iix good 
grammar schools in each county ^ so as to place a thoroughly sound classical 
education, of a high stamp, within the reach of all who require it. 

2. To improve the smsdler endowed schools, so as to afford a good 
practical middle-class education for the majority who do not go to the 
Universities ; the headmaster might teach the few classical pupils wholly, 
the other master or masters give a good English education, of an en- 
larged and improved kind, with the elements of Latin, Mt^ematics, and, if 
required, French. 

3. To enlarge the curriculum of learning in all schools, by introducing 
such a system of instruction in Bistory, Qeography, and Modem Languages, 
combiaed with Classics, asDr. Arnold had the boldness to originate at Eugby, 
and which in twenty years has pervaded all the best schools in the kingdom. 
The necessity for a Modem Department has increased of late with the increase 
of competitive examinations for the public service, the army, India, &c. 

4. The Charity Commissioners ought to be armed with peremptory 
powers (to be cheaply applied) for modifying ancient foundations ; not de- 
stroying their old character, but adding many new features, called for by 
the lapse of time and change of circumstances. 

5. And in modifying the endowments, care should be taken to arrange 
them, BO that both master and pupil shall be stimulated to exertion thereby, 
and no pensioning of laziness and inefficiency allowed. To effect this, 
there is nothing so good as the foundation of scholarships or exhibitions. 
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These draw pupils to the schools, and stiinalate both master and pupil 
to do their utmost. Competition keeps both alive to their work and 
their responsibility. Too much endowment for the master often renders 
him more anxious to do little than much. [One has heard of a school, 
where the master's salary was £600 a year, and his object wasto drive away 
the pupils. This he effected by a series of severe floggings; various periods 
from a fortnight to six months being requisite to insure the withdrawal of 
the unfortunate scholar, according to the thickness of his skin or the 
obstinacy of his parent. The £600 soon became a very comfortable 
sinecure.] On the other hand, too much endowment, without competition, 
among the pupils, renders them lazy, and content with a perfunctory mini- 
mum of study. Proprietary colleges contrive to keep up the efficiency of 
the master by capitation fees, the master's salary Tarying with the number 
of his pupils, and his reputation for skill and activity. 

6. There ought to be some means of necessitating the retirement, and 
providing for the support, of superannuated masters of schools, which shall 
be at once kind to them and beneficial to the school, by making the election 
of a vigorous successor possible. 

The question (a large one, I admit,) as to where the superannuation fund 
shall come from, cannot be settled in the last half minute of the inexorable 
twenty [the limit of papers read at the Birmingham Congress.] It must 
depend upon the peculiar circumstances of each case, and it must be left to 
those more competent to judge than I am. One thing is plain, that no 
one rule can be made for our 500 schools. 



LIST OF GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
Schools older than Henkt VL 1442. 

■p 

Alfred. — "Wantage. 

Henri/ 11. — ^Derby. 

John. — ^Huntingdon, about 1200 ; Newbury, about 1216. 

Edward III. — ^Ashburton, 1350. 

Richa/rd IL--{4.) Wisbeach, 1379; Hereford, 1384; Wotton-under- 
Edge, 1385 ; "Winchester, 1387. 

Henry V, — Sevenoaks, 1418. 

Very Ancient. — (3) Date unknown. Kibworth, Oswesty, Rugeley. 

Dates unascertained. — (26) Truro, Palmouth, Bideford, Sedgefield, 
Chipping Sodbury, Kington, Hereford, Cartwell, Laughton, Mercer's 
School, London ; Kettering, Alnwick, Southwell (Notts) ; Shifl&ial, Chard, 
Frome, WeUs, Yeovil, Dilhome, Botesdale, Salisbury Close, Kidder- 
minster, Bedale, Beverley, Bingley, Doncaster. 

Henry Ti.— (4) 1422 to 1461. 1441, Eton ; 1436, Ewelme ; 1442, City 
of London; 1449, Towcester. 

Edward /F.— (4) 1461 to 1483. 1472, Lancaster; 1474, Enfield; 
1480, Magdalen College, Oxford; 1482, Stratford-on-Avon. 
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.Edward V, — ^None. 

Richard ///.--1484, Wainfleet. 

Henry FiZ— (12) 1485 to 1509. 1486, Eeading; Kingston-upon- 
Hull; 1487, Stockport, Chipping Campden; 1491, Sudbury; 1495, 
liougborougli ; 1497, Wimboume IMSnster ; Chichester Prebendal School ; 
1499, Crewkeme; 1503, Bridgnorth; 1507, Ireby; 1508, Cirencester. 

mnry VIII.--{49) 1509 to 1547. 1509, Guilford; 1510, Saint Paul's, 

liOndon; Manchester; LymeEegis; 1512, Lewes; 1513, Nottingham, 

"Wolverhampton; 1520, Burton-on-Trent, Bruton, BoUeston, Blandlbrd, 

Earl's Cohie; 1522, Cuckfield, Taunton; 1524, Berkhampstead ; 1525, 

Kendal; 1526, Pocklington ; 1527, Paversham; 1527, "Warrington, 

"Walthamstow ; 1528, Grantham ; 1530, Newark; 1532, Horsham; 1536, 

Bristol Grammar School ; 1541, Worcester ditto ; Brecknock, Ely, Sutton 

Coldfield, Durham, Peterborough; 1542, Bristol Cathedral School; 

Canterbury, Eochester, Northampton; 1543, Abergavenny; 1544, West 

Lavington, Chester; 1545, Gloucester Cathedral, Saint Mary De Crypt; 

1 546, Coventry, Evesham, Hemsworth, Old Malton, Carlisle, Archbishop 

Holgate's York, Ottery; 1547, Grimsby, Whalley. Exact date unknown, 

Warwick. 

Mward r/.-— (44) 1547 to 1553. 1547, Norwich; 1548, Knutsford, 
Stamford, Lichfield, Skipton; 1549, "Wellingborough, Pontefract, Top- 
cliffe; 1550, Stafford, Kinver, Ilminster, Sherborne, Potheringay, Bury- 
Saint-Edmunds, Spilsby, Whitchurch (Salop) ; 1551, Sedbergh, Maccles- 
field, Shrewsbury,Marlborough; 15 52, Christ's Hospital, Chelmsford, Bedford, 
Hutton, Birmingham, Lowtii, Morpeth, East Bedford, Leeds, Ludlow ; 
1553, Saint Albans, Brackley, Bath, Southampton, Walsall, Nimeaton, 
Bromsgrove, Stourbridge, Bradford (Yorkshire), Giggleswick ; 1 558,Totness. 
Date xincertain, Launceston, Bodmin, King's Norton. 

Mary.— {12) 1553 to 1558. 1554, Drayton, Clitheroe, Boston; 1555, 
Basingstoke, Eipon, Holt (Norfolk) ; 1556,Thetford, Eirkby Ravensworth, 
Oundle; 1557, Repton, Brentwood, Saint Peters, York. 

Mizahetk—ilU) 1558 to 1603. 1558, Stevenage, Tadcaster, Witton, 
Thame, Stone, Uttoxeter, Hartlebury; 1559, Northleach, Wymondham; 
1 560, "Westminster, TidesweU, Kingston ; 1561, Worcester Grammar School, 
Godmanchester, Guisborough, Bangor, Bridgewater, Mansfield, Moulton, 
Merchant Taylor's; 1562, Saint Saviour's Southwark, Maidstone, Dudley, 
High Wycombe; 1563, Abingdon, Ware, Sandwich, Guernsey; 1564, 
Leicester, Felstead ; 1565, Breewood, Bttghgate, Rochdale, Ipswich, Alford, 
Leominster; 1566, Hampton (Middlesex), Kirby Stephen, Presteign, Black- 
burn, Rivington, Eye [and earlier] ; 1567, Richmond, Darlington, Rugby, 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Bromyard; 1569, Andover, Sarum City ; Dorchester: 
1571, Harrow, Pirton Lindsay, Saint Olaves, Bishop's Stortford, Crosth- 
waite, Homcastle, Burford ; 1572, Middleton ; 1573, Atherstone, Bamet, 
Plymouth; 1574, Appleby, Cranbrook, Houghton le Spring, Dedham; 
1576, Caermarthen, Tewkesbury, Banbury; 1577, Great Blencoe; 1578, 
Cheltenham, Sutton Yalance ; 1579, Dronfield; 1580, East Bergott, Gains- 
borough; 1581, Roth weU, Gresham College; 1583, Lincoln, Saint Bees; 
1584, Rotherham; Aylesbury, Oakham, Colchester, Uppingham: 1585, 
Keswick, Hawkshead, Ashbome, Woodstock, Halifax; 1588, Newport 
(Essex), Tamworth, Yarm ; 1590, Congleton; 1591, Bungay, Eirby Lons- 
dale; 1592, Wakefield ; 1593, Risley, Market Bosworth; 1594, Halstead, 
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Chesterfield; 1595, Bozford, Finedon; 1 59 7, Scarborough; 1598yRathen, 
1599, Tiverton, Aldenham, Hexham ; 1600, Solihull, Tarvin, Eunbolton, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Crosby Eavensworth, 1601, Yoresbridge; 1602, 
Newcastle-under-Line ; 1603, Bishop Auckland, Cozwold, Beaumaris. 

James /.— (48) 1603 to 1625. 1603, Abbots Bromley, Sheffield; 1604, 
New Sleaford, Scarving; 1605, Berwick-on-Tweed, Henley-on-Thames; 
1606, North Walsham, Bewdley, Brough; 1607, Eardisland; 1608, Eoys- 
ton. Maiden; 1609, Almondbury; 1610, Llanrwst; 1611, Charter House, 
Chorley, Oldham, Helsenham, Famham, Nantwich, Coleshill; 1612, 
Bosbury, ColwaU, Ledbury; 1613, Batley, Heversham, Monmouth; 1614, 
Haverfordwest, Penrith, "Wokingham, Ormskirk, Honiton, Steyning; 
1615, Cambridge, Godshill (Isle of Wight), CamberweU; 1617, Hertforf, 
1618, Great Crosby, Dulwich, Newport, (S. W.); 1619, Wigan, Sher- 
bourn, (Yorkshire); 1620, Newland, Wolverley; 1621, Amersham; 
1623, Bamp ton (Westmorland); 1624, Marlow, TJsk. 

Charles Z— (28) 1625 to 1649. 1625, Evershot, Highington, Bish- 
worth; 1627, Donnington (Salop), Shepton Mallett; 1629, Chigwell; 
1630, Caistor, Exeter; 1632, Daventry; 1633, Buntingford; 1634, 
Maughanby, Ashford: 1636,Wragby,Haworth; 1638, Eye; 1639, Hitchin, 
Lower Walshingham, Cawthome; 1640, Lowther, Steeple Aston; 1641, 
Great Bolton, Alton; 1645, Wem; 1646, Barnstaple; 1647, Lavenham, 
Hipperholme, Crediton. 

Cromwell—iie) 1649 to 1660. 1649, Barton (Westmoreland) ; 1650, 
Skelton, Burnley; Dorchester, Halesowen, Llanegyn; 1653, Cardigan, 
Liskeard, Plympton ; 1655, Leigh, Audlam; 1656, Wallasey; 1657,Thom- 
ton; 1658, Spalding; 1659, Winton, Keighley. 

Charlee IZ—(Se) 1660 to 1685. 1660,Caine; 1661,Cowbridge, Martock; 
1662, Acton, Wadbri(^; 1663, Preston, Stamfordham, Witney, High Ercall; 
1664,Watlington, Batterwick, Bamsley; 1667, Fockerby, Cradley,Mirfield ; 
1668, Chudleigh, Guilsborough ; 1669, Holbeach, Drax, Clare, Blakesly; 
1670, Bampton (Oxfordshire) Osgathorpe; 1671, Aynho, Tuxford; 1672, 
Midhurst, Tebay ; 1673, Cosby; 1674, Glanford Bridge ; 1675, Langport; 
1678, Stoke Golding,DrigHngton; 1680,Waitby; 1682, Swansea; 1684, 
Chipping Lancaster, Thrimby. 

James 17^— (4) 1685 to 1688. 1685, Hayden Bridge; 1688, Eavenston- 
dale, Kingbridge, Harleston. 

WilUam and Mary, — {7) 1689 to 1702. 1694, Sandbach; 1696, 
Cavendish; 1697, Appleby Magna; 1698, Lymm; 1700, Allandale; 
1701, Uffculme, Newchurch. 

Anne.— {11) 1702tol714. 1702,Daston; 1703, Swindale; 1708,Lucton, 
Blue Coat, Liverpool, Humberston (Lincolnshire); revived 1823, East 
Grinstead, Dunchurch; 1709, Warminster; 1711, Mearald; 1712, Bala, 
Heptonstall. 

George J— (17) 1714 to 1728. 1714, Wigton; 1717, Barrow-on-Soar, 
Slaidbum; 1718, Aldridge; 1719, Eothbury, Holybume; 1720, Scorton; 
1721, Donnington (Cambridge); 1722, Great Broughton; 1723, Ambleside; 
1725, Bolton ; 1726, Hunsunby, XJldale, Bury (Lancashire) ; 1727, Higham, 
Denbigh; 1728, Wrexham. 

George //.— (7) 1 728 to 1 760. 1 730, Lutterworth, Orton ; 1 732, Ports- 
mouth; 1734,Greenholme; 1736, Wilford; 1738,Hesket;1740,Thursby. 
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George 777. — (12) 1760 to 1820. 1761, Charing; 1762, Clipaton; 
1 774, Beccles, Houghton (York); 1775, Culgarth; 1780, Morland; 1792, 
Oosport; 1798,Plumblaiid; 1800,'Wi^onb7; 1802, TaUdn; 1805, Stokes- 
ley; 1819, Boyal Institution, liTerpooL 

Sines 1820. — 1828, University College, London, King's College, Lon- 
don; 1837, Tavistock; 1842, Sonthampton Diocesan School j 1843, Marl- 
borough College; Collegiate Instltation, Liverpool; 1832, &o. various 
Proprietaij CoUeges. 



Imfdhtakcb or TBTTrnnrufxss nr FiKEirn. — Take heed then, parenta, that the 
bulwark of truth be not imdenniaed in the government of your cMldren. Intrench 
yonraelf within this aahle fbrtreu; and if your own hands do not imdennine its walls, 
yoahilT« no reason to fear ftatyoorcMldrBniriUeTer turn rebels againat your authori^. 
Be careful never to deceive four children, even in the smallest matters. Thia might be 
iirnd from pcinoiples of mere expediency. It mi^t easily be shown on these principles 
"that honesty is the bestpolitrr" fhr the parent; and Qiat the expedient of deoeiving 
cliildien, BO often resorted to for the pnipose of avoiding trouble, brings nothing but 
tianbls in its tzain. But paraits thonld take hiriier ground than this, when they 
reaolve Ihat tmth shall keep the door of their lips. The great model of all govemmant 



- . a goTemment of tmth ; and that parental Eoremment which shall secure the beat 
interests of the child, nnurt be baaad upon truth. Ife would not sav teach youroluld to 
place im^idt confidence in your word. As well might we apeak of teaching the bird to 
build its neat, or the wild b^si of the forest to secure its prey. Unshaken confidence 
in ^ parent is an instinct of the child'a nature; it ia a law written upon hia heart by 
the graftt Creator. If yon see a child doubting the asurtdon of ita parents, ;on may lie 
aasiLced that it has been vntausht this great lesson. Violence must bo done to bis very 
nature beJbre such au event can take place. How bvely the instinctiTe confidence 
which B. child places in its parents t Father says so, or mother says ao, is enough for 
him. Ho doubt disturbs the peaoefU trust with wbich be reposes upon their word. 
Surely it must be the promptings uf the father of lies alone than can induce the parent 
to ahaks this instinctive co^dence, by dealing deceitiuUy with the confiding little ono ! 
It may be thought a triSing act, that the boundaries of trut^ are hardly overstepped. 
Bnt beware, Kemember you cannot deceive your child, even in the smallest particular, 
withunt infiicting a cruel wrone upon hia moral nature. His is an immorUd nature, 
and in every aucceaaivc stage of his future being, will he have to deal with aGud of truth 
and a government of tmth. Let then the government under which hia powcra biggin to 
expand, and hia moral nature to develop itseli^ be a government of truth. Truth is 
the inatrament by which hia soul must be purified irom the defilements of a corrupt 
nalnre ; tmth the element on which hia mind must feed, aa it pasaea onward in endless 

Eogrcasian. Let not, then, hia inlkney be doomed to wander amid the uncertain 
byrinths of parental deceit and &lsehood. Deal truly with him, and ^ou then will 
have reaaou to hope that the simple &ith and unwavering confidence, whmh is so lovelv 
in childhood, will be transfeired &om bis earthly to hia heavenly Parent, and that hu 
soul will be prepared to diink fbr ever &om the fountain of evetlastiiig trath,— jPrAiU 
Mttlm't Joamat. 
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WHAT INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS CAN EFFECT. 

BEPORT on the boys school at the Holywell Workhouse, has 
just been made by H.M. Inspector of the district, and printed by 
the Committee of Council. It is a useful proof of what Teachers 
can do if they choose to try, especially with field labor. 

" This School contains 61 Boys, of whom 36 are above 9 years 
old ; 19 between 9 and 6 ; and 7 boys under 6 years of age. It 
is taught by a single Schoolmaster, Mr. Roberts, without any 
Assistant or Pupil Teacher ; and he also superintends the cultivation, by 
the boys, of 4 or 5 acres of land, working with them ; in which wheat, roots, 
and all kinds of household vegetables are grown. There cure also pigs kept 
and attended to by the boys. The ground is well cultivated, yielding 
about £15 an acre net profit. At my visit on the 29th ult., about 20 boys 
turned to and dug admirably ; so that I can avouch that real work is done, 
and that spade labor and usefiil gardening are thoroughly taught. 

" In the busy out-door working months, the in-door School time does not 
average much above the minimum of three hours daily, prescribed by the 
Poor Law. 

The boys are healthy, hearty, and cheerful. 

I examined the School on the same day and I found the instruction of 
the first three classes as follows ; the lower classes being Mrly instructed 
in primary learning. 

"1. Religious knowledge. The examination was conducted chiefly by 
the Rev. Mr. Jones, Chaplain to the Union, and Vicar of Holywell, and the 
Rev. Mr. Davies, his Curate. As the latter had offered a prize to the boy 
best up in the Liturgy, the examination was a very tough one ; and so 
good were the answers, that the award was not very easSy made. In a 
practical knowledge how to apply the commandments, parables, precepts, 
and examples of our Lord's Ufe, and also in the doctrinal principles of 
Christianity, I found both the first and second class thoroughly proficient; 
answering questions readily which thought alone could enable them to 
answer ; and not collectively, so that the class might repeat the answers of 
the top boy; but individually, holding oat tiieir hands. The lower 
classes were less proficient, but evinced a fair knowledge of Scripture and 
of moral duties. 

" 2. In Arithmetic, I set the first class this sum — ' Reduce five-eighths 
of a shilling to the decimal of a pound,* which was worked correctiy and 
quickly by ten out of eleven boys. To the second class, of eleven boys, 
I gave this rule of three sum — * If three horses cost £27, what will 27 
horses cost?' a sum which, proving much too easy, was worked correctly 
by the whole class. The third class took a compound addition som, testmg 
their power of numeration, and of course written by them from my 
dictation. It was worked correctiy by 13 out of 15. Mental Arithmetic 
is well taught. They added one-half and one-third readily, and all easier 
questions, such as 2^ lbs. at 1^. per oz. &c. 

*^ 8. Spelling. I then gave this sentence from dictation, to test their 
spelling and punctuation in all the classes — ' Patience is a precious virtue. 
Were our neighbours guilty of deceiving and cheating us because we knew 
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littXe of Arithmetic ?' It was written without a single error in spelling by 
~ " 5 with one error only by ea^h of six others; with two errors by one; 
with four errors by another ; the rest did not attempt it. 

** 4. The Penmanship of about 40 of the boys is not only as good, but 
l>el7ter than the usual copper plate copy heads ; for the strokes are thicker, 
"felx© letters rounder, and the style more manly. 

*'5. In English and industrial Geography it was difficult to find a 
xrecLsonable question which the two first classes could not answer : and they 
Isznow a good deal of foreign Geography. 

*' 6. Of Grammar, the two first classes have acquired a fair knowledge. 
I misworded a sentence, making some common grammatical errors, and 
fJcLGj detected them all, without an exception. 

" 7. They can explain most things appertaining to their work in the 
gxxnmd, and the common arts of life. 

These children are mostly "Welsh ; and some of them accustomed to the 

\Velsh as their mother tongue ; they are not above the ordinary standard 
ixi intellect ; and like all pauper children, are of a race more or less diseased, 
cuid debilitated in the body. I subjoin their ages and stay in the school. 
The master is not a trained man ; nor particularly learned ; but in addition 
±0 the knack of imparting knowledge, he keeps his shoulder to the collar, ' 
and does his work ; not showily, but steadily. I have seen the same 
operation going on in this School for eight or nine years. The results are, 
I think, solid successes. The boys do weU when they go out ; and are 
reaping benefits of the most practical and permanent kind ; for nothing is 
taught that will not tell in labor life. 

" This School thus affords a good practical proof of what a diligent, plain 
Schoolmaster may effect, combined with out-door work, when neither mind 
nor body is neglected or overtasked. I am so often beset, and so many 
School Managers are so often deceived, by the plausible excuses of 
incompetency and idleness on the part of Teachers, that I am sure it will 
do good to extend beyond the Holy weU Board of Guardians, the knowledge 
of what is so well and creditably done in their Industrial School. With 
this view I have requested permission of the Committee of Council to have 
a few copies of this Eeport printed for private circulation. 

J. S 
Privy Council Office, October 8th, 1857. 

Ajppendix. 

In the first class, eight boys have been 7 years in the School ; one 6 
years ; and two between 5 and 6. Their ages vary from 11 to 14. 

In the second class two only have been 7 years, three 5 years, and the 
remainder from 2 to 4^. Their ages the same as tlie first class. 

In the third class, consisting of 16 boys, three only have been above four 
years in the school, of whom two have been 5 years. The remainder have 
been from 12 months to 3 J years. Two only are 12 years old, the rest 
varying from 8 to llj years old. 



Newbfapebs are evanescent, and are too rapidly recurrent, and people see nothing 
great in what is familiar, nor can ever be trained to read the silent and the shadowy in 
what, for the moment, is covered with the babbling garrulity of daylight. — De Q^incey. 

3m 
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ESSAYS 01^ EDUCATIONAL SUBJECTS.* 

)E the tnith must be spoken, we think these rather feeble essays, and 
not quite worthy of the occasion. Kine tenths of them jGboI to 
probe " the extent of the evil" of inadequate attendance at school: 
and though each essayist has his remedy to propound, the nostrums 
proposed are obviously abortive, and often conflicting. If the con- 
ference designed to show what a rope of sand are our great school 
promoters and national educationists, it has certainly answered that 
object, but scarcely any other. Partly the jejune character of the papers 
was a necessary result of cramping every one to a limit of twenty minutes. 
The usual error was made of admitting papers ad libitum, and thus making 
an3rthing like fall discussion an impossibility. The preface states there was 
fiill latitude for discussion ! Inasmuch as there was an average of eight 
papers in each department, and about six hours at the outside for reading 
and discussing them aU, there was no such latitude at all : and, of the 
two, the discussions were worse and more fruitless than the papers. 

Here is a running summary of the chief papers and a fair general view 
' of the opinions and remedies they propound. 

The first section was opened by the Kev. Mr. Mitchell, H. M. Inspector 
of Schools, who prefaces his remarks with the foUovsring premises : — 

The result obtained &om the summaries of H.M. Inspectors of Schools is as nearly as 
possible a true fact [sic] that in every himdred children of the poorer classes at present 
attending school, there are about 33 or one-third who are 10 years of age, while only one 
fiftieth remain at school to 14 years. Thus if we take 12 years to be the period of 
school life from the age of two to 14, the apprentice age, we shall i^d there are 66 
children who remain in every hundred beyond their 10th year, and about six who stop 
the whole period up to 14. And this remarkably agrees with the report of the census 
of 1851, as quoted by Mr. Moseley, viz. that boysoi all classes attending school between 
10 and 15 equal 36 per cent, % e. more than two-thirds; [of what? certainly not of 
every himdred boys :] and X think it develops another fact, viz. that contrary to general 
idea — the school age is not on the decline, as most of the elder children are sons of small 
shopkeepers, gentlemen's servants, clerks, and mechanics of better class, such as engineers, 
carpenters, &c. 

"What Mr. Mitchell means by his premises, and in what conceivable way 
his conclusions flow from them, we confess beat our comprehension: and 
we will not therefore attempt to criticise either. TTis next position is at 
least intelligible and quite incontrovertible. He says — " You will find that 
if a child he well taitght at ten years of age, he may be able to write feirly 
from dictation out of an ordinary reading book, be decently acquainted with 
the first four simple and compound rules, have a sort of idea of grammar, &c." 
No doubt of it : but how many children thus " well taught " exist, Mr. 
Mitchell does not inform us. "We infer but few ; for he afterwards says 
that when he looks at " the actual instruction too frequently offered in the 
schools for the working-classes, I can only rejoice that parents are so 
sensible [for being indifferent to educationi, for more complete waste of 
time than one too frequently grieves over in these schools it is hardly pos- 
sible to imagine." As regards remedies, Mr. Mitchell objects to any child 
being compelled to work before he is ten years old, " unless by parental 

♦ Bead at the Educational Conference of June, 1857. Edited by Alfred Hill, Banister 
at Law, &c. Longmans, London, 1857. 
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fituthority :" a measure of which there is little danger. He would, very 

X>roperly, compel other manufacturers besides mill owners to send to school, 

for three hours daily, all children under that age whom they employ. 

J3.e is for an educational franchise. He would have all people employed in 

X>osts affecting the safety of others educated as a necessary qualification. 

Of prize schemes he confesses an entire and absolute disapproval. Believing 

'the system false, he conceives it cannot be permanent. He denounces them 

as paltry rewards aud factitious sorts of aids, instead of enlarging tiie plea- 

sures of education, and showing its practical uses. He would establish 

good libraries in every village. In order to give the children time for 

instruction after they begin work, Mr. Mitchell has a plan of his own. 

He would instruct school boys from 6 till 9 a.m. from 10 to 14, and 

youths of 14 to 18 in the evening from 6 to 9 ; the mistress holding her 

school in the same rooms during the day. 

Then follows a rather long paper from Mr. John Flint, who labors through 
a multiplicity of statistical details, arriving at the conclusion that barely 
one-fourth of the children under instruction continue their school life up to 
the age of 12. We imagined that this notorious fact was the very reason 
the conference was held, and that not a soul there had any doubt of it. Mr. 
Flint's remedy is, that " distinguished persons should keep a register, in 
-which employers should enter their names who engage to employ no child, 
say under 13, who could not produce certificate of attendance at some school 
Jbr two days in the preceding week! ! 

Mr. Hyett next takes up the cudgels with his usual vigor, first in defence 
of the census returns of education, and lays very proper stress on the paucity 
of schooling it estabUshes, which Mr. Symons, we observe, in a subsequent 
paper againreduces by 1 Tpercent. Mr. Hyett denies that povertyis the cause of 
the parent's indifference to education. He cites the half filled free school 
at Painswick as a x)roof . The cause is the unsuitableness of the education 
we give. " It is vain to offer broad cloth to the navvy, and satins to his 
wife." The remedy is, to make schools more industrial and practically 
useful to the poor. We may here dismiss Mr. Symons' s paper on '* In- 
dustrial Training as an Adjunct to School Teaching," (published in this 
Journal for July last,) by saying that Mr. Hyett and he take the same line 
of argument, Mr. S. prefacing his remarks and remedies by still more strongly 
denouncing the unsuitableness of the instruction now given to the lower classes 
in the common schools. These gentiemen, in telling us to make education 
subserve the labor- wants of the people (which it assuredly does not now), 
are no doubt right in saying that that is the way to make the people value 
and desire education. Bem acu tetigisti! Our education doctors, however, 
widely differ. 

l^ext comes Mr. Edward Baines, exercising in the first page of his essay 
his peculiar gift of perverting statistics. Mr. Mann says that the average 
school time of all the children in England and "Wales between their third 
and fifteenth years, is as nearly as possible ^^ yea/rsy Mr. Mann, of course, 
meant of aU those, rich and poor, who go to school, Mr. Baines, however, 
prints this word all in small capitals, to make it appear that every child 
gets that amount of education! Then we have the often exploded fallacy 
of contrasting the last redundant census with the avowedly defective one of 
1818. Taking the entire difference as the measure of our progress in 
education ! These are but short legged tricks. Mr. Baines gives a wide 
berth to the question of what is the quality of the education given, but 
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advocates visits to the parents, tracts, sermons, practical addresses, local 
associations, as means of exhorting them to keep their children longer at 
school : and lastly, honorary certifLcates and other advantages on. leaving 
school. 

Mr. Goodman follows with the result of an elaborate and minnte inquiry 
among 1043 femilies, fairly chosen as types of the working class of Eir- 
mingham, who appear to possess among them only 1373 children between 
seven and thirteen years of age. Poor Mr. Baines's conlenr de rose state- 
ment is subjected to a rude shock by Mr. Goodman's test of these children's 
schooling : which results thus — At day schools 42 per cent, only ! 33 em- 
ployed, and 25 unemployed. The only substitute for the day school seems 
to be the 19 J per cent, who attend a Sunday school; 2^ per cent, to Sunday 
and evening school: and half per cent, only to evening schools alone. 
Considering that while the number of those who are admitted to go to no 
school, is liable to no deduction, the statement of those who do, is certain to 
include all irregularities of attendance, plus the most worthless instruction, 
this census may be said to settle the question as to the all but nothing- 
ness of the education given. One-fourth, moreover, were found to leave 
school at nine years of age ! Mr. Goodman goes at length into the kind of 
employment the children have ; and jumps to the conclusion rather sud- 
deidy, that because much of the work is done at home, no legislative measure 
could check the evil of youthful labor without schooling. 

There is an able paper by Mr. Akroyd, M.P. holding the exact reverse. 

The Rev. J. Eamshaw gives a stiU worse account of sparse schooling and 
early working at Sheffield. The majority leave at nine, and about six 
months is the average stay at the same school. " The lessons learned are 
presently forgotten, and learning is remembered only in connection with 
tasks and restraints." " Great numbers begin work in manufactories under 
%even years of age !" The remedy proposed is to make " apprenticeship " 
illegal untU a certificate of school attendance of say 500 whole days after 
the age of six years 1 Can any thing be devised more utterly feeble and 
useless ! 

Part n. follows with good papers by J. Kay, Esq. who shows how, abroad, 
in all continental countries, the education of his child being compulsory on 
the parent, all children between five and fourteen are at school — aye, and 
at good schools. They may not work, even in the manufacturing districts 
of Germany, till nine, and then must attend the evening classes still, until 
they are fifteen. In Switzerland they may not go into the factories till 
they are thirteen. iN'obles and peasants attend the same schools. Mr. Kay 
tells us also how the schools are established by local committees and sup- 
ported by a school rate. He dilates ably and justly on the rapid growth of 
our great manufacturing hives, and the consequent necessity for fresh 
appliances to purge our lanes and streets of the dirt and ignorance which 
swarm there. 

M. Rendu's and Dr. Matter's Essays (in Prench) follow, and they are 
among the best in the book, giving full information on Continental Schools. 
M. Rendu says — 

In France, more than 3,500,000 children fi-om 7 to 13 years of age, without counting 
the very young children admitted into the Infant Schools, attend the Elementary Schools. 
Notwithstanding the constant efforts of the Communes and of the State, the number is 
still very considerable of those who do not attend any school, or receive any instruction 
at home ; it averages at least 400,000 young boys, and about 450,000 young girls. 
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To this number must also be added that of children who only attend school very 
irregularly; for example, those who only go two or three times a week; or who after 
1;liree or four months of diligence during the winter, desert the school when the season 
returns for field work : that is to say from the month of May to that of September ; or 
in. the wine growing provinces, to October or November. 

However regular, or the reverb, may have been the attendance at school, the age at 
'which, children leave school varies from 12 to 14. Almost every where in France, the 
first communion indicates the close of the course of study. This course is prolonged or 
sliortened according to whether the priest has been able to advance or retard the rehgioua 
act, which is the reward or sanction of the first religious education. 

Monsieur Eendu gives five reasons for deficient attendance at school of 
"which the fifth is by far the most important : — 

The fifth cause of absolute or premature abandonment of school is not to be found 
out of, but in the school. The parents do not prize instruction, the children themselves 
take' a disgust to it, for it is frequently given in such a manner that neither the one nor 
the other can perceive the practical results. If families believe that their children lose 
their time at school, if the results do not yield sufficient compensation for the pecuniary 
sacrifices they have made, why are we surprised that they are anxious to give it up as 
soon as possible P 

Dr. Matter thns speaks of the laws which regulate education in 
iVance : — 

The first means employed in France is the law, is the limit of age, and the obligation 
of attending a school, inscribed in the law relating to the work of children employed in 
manufactories, works, and workshops. This law, passed on the 20th of March, 1841, 
enacts that, in every establishment containing more than 20 workmen, the children, to 
gain admission, should be at least eight years of age, and that they cannot be occupied 
until they are twelve years of age, more than eight hours out of the twenty-four. For- 
bidding all night work before thirteen years of age, every child up to the age of twelve 
years, is by this law obliged to frequent a school. 

The second method to prevent the premature transit of the scholar frx)m school to 
work, is the certificate given to the child, not those who frequent the school, but those 
who work in the factory. The object of this certificate is to afford every facility to the 
inspectors for verij^ing abuses, for he conveys the age of the child certified by the mayor 
and furnishes to the superintendents or inspectors ^e means of compeUing the young 
workman, the premature workman, to continue to attend the school. 

He approves of certificates, prizes, and double relays of child- workers, 
but gives no very decided opinion upon the general subject. 

Capt. Ibbotson lectures upon the German System. He applauds the 
German rule of " forced public examinations " and the certificates there 
awarded. High money prizes are given in some of the States. Sometimes 
the highest is enough to enable a boy to start in life. 

Captain Ibbotson is a great advocate for industrial education. He 
says, p. 117 — 

Industrial education has been much neglected in England, and it is very rare to find 
artisans well instructed in the lower branches of mathematics, physics and mechanics ; 
whereas in Germany it is very uncommon to find any who are not well instructed in all 
these branches of knowledge. I know from experience that many old hands in the 
English factories know nothing of the rationale of their business, and fancy, through 
want of education, that their work cannot be surpassed. Their labor is aU chance, and 
they always follow up the same routine, without any likelihood of improvement, the 
why and the wherefore being never thought about. The Exhibition of 1861 has done 
much good in undermining mis state of ignorant prejudice, as it has opened the eyes of 
many foremen and workmen, who were before that bigoted to their own opinions. The 
establishment essential for this country, and which would be highly popular, would be 
a large industrial school in London, copied from the Polytechnic schools of Vienna, 
Hanover, Dresden, the (Grewerbe) Industrial School of Berlin, Carlsruhe, &c. and take 
the best plan from each of them, with branch schools belonging to it in all parts of the 
country, as in Prussia. 
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In some parts in Germany they have large gardens, in which only Hie stndents are 
employed, and paid for their labor ; there is a house in the garden in which they make 
nets for the walls, matting, straw hats, &o. so that they are always employed. If the 
custom of organizing such institutions were established in many towns in England, it 
would be another encouragement for parents to allow their children to remain at school; 
and it would, I am conyinced, be found to be a profitable speculation. 

The Oerman system puts us in fact utterly to shame. There is no 
approach in England to the earnestness or completeness with which the 
practical work of education is carried out. See this, ye optimists! 
p. 120 — 

In some parts of Oermany, particularly in Bavaria, they haye practical agricultural 
schools, forming part of the rolytechnic and industrial schools, and under Government. 
The best is at Jdohenheim, near Munich. It is in a roval castle, with plenty of land, 
and admirably conducted. One great advantage of these progressive schools being 
linked together is, that the pupils of both agricultural and industrial pursuits get ac- 
quainted with each other at the high school, and thereby is avoided that jealous feeling 
which unhappily exists in general between the agriculturist and the mechanic. 

There is a gymnastic ground attached to each school. Singing forms also a part of 
the national education, and particular attention is paid to free hand, lineal, and geometric 
drawing. 

In Germany, the Government always tries to keep up a spirit of emulation, by 
getting novelties, in the ways of teaching, into their schools, which prevents them from 
remaining the least in the back ground. For this purpose they have, in addition to their 
home inspectors of schools, a travelling inspector of schools, who visits all the educational 
establishments in foreign countries, and reports, not only on any new method of edu- 
cation, new school books, &c. but also new methods of diagrams, e^lanatory apparatus, 
&c. The advantage of this plan is too self-evident to need any farther explanation. 

Thus ends the second part. 

Part in. begins with a spirited essay by the Eev. "Nash. Stephenson. He 
bears testimony to the fact, that " the vast mass of children that leave our 
parochial schools receive hut an imperfect and resultless edmationJ* 

The period of schooling, he thinks, is shortened, not prolonged. It is 
the master obstacle which must be surmounted, and Mr. Kash Stephenson 
is of opinion that the main points on which legislation should be baised are, 
that children under eight years of age should be prohibited from juvenile 
labor : that the Half-Time Act should extend to boroughs and towns, and 
that the Print Works Act for rural districts should be modified : that those 
paupers who neglect to send their children to school, should receive in-door, 
instead of out-door relief: that in those cases where the school payments 
have not been made, the Guardians should be compelled to pay. He would 
also make compulsory the increase of Industrial Schools which the out-door 
pauper children would attend, and be fed, at the expense of the Guardians, 
on the Dietary Scale of the Workhouse. Mr. Stephenson is anxiouis for 
the extension of Dunlop's Act which has done much good in Scotland, and 
the substance of which will be found in Mr. Adderley's Bill. He would 
also have the franchise extended to all young men above twenty-one years 
of age who could show that they had attended any school under government 
inspection for four or five years, and who could pass a certain ex- 
amination. 

Mr. Stephenson approves much of Prize Schemes, but he omits to perceive 
how seriously they may become the means of unduly forcing tiie cram 
system, and be made direct inducements to neglect the lower classes and 
depress them still further in the slough of the school. We look upon the 
first class, usually, as a little oasis surrounded by a desert of dulness, — ^the 
domain of pupil-teachers' instruction. 



The Eev. H. G. Bobinaon BU^gesta certifleatcs in the shape of medals, 
and a liberal supply of n-ustula [Horat. Flacc.] in the shape of rewards 
detenuiiied by examinatioDB, to be effected pet Committee of Council &c. 
among which Government appointments. 

"We resctvo Mr. Seymour Tremenhere for our next article, and so now 
adjourn the debate. 



THE SOCIETY OF ARTS. 



N HT is it that all broad efforts for good in this country are pretty 
sure to be split asunder by some schism which arises usually 
collaterally, or by some sub-surface squabble, in nine oases out of 
ten the o:^ioot of some individual waywardness? 

Thus it seemed to be with the Society of Arts ExaminatioDS. 
The Council suddenly discovered that it cannotlegaUy continue to 
conduct them sfi at present oi^anized, according to its Charter. 
Dr. Booth the President was thereupon shelved. Then came a letter from 
the Secretary stating that the suspensiim was only temporary. 

The Council hare put fiirth in the annual address a full statement of the 
facts, which disclose a strong case against Dr. Booth, whom they charge 
with having, as chairman of the examiners alone, and nnsnpported, per- 
msted in upholding a resolution constituting a board independent of the 
society, and clearly at variance with the charter, and of other conduct 
equally impracticable. 

There is a letter of Lord Brougham's to Dr. Booth, applauding tbe 
examinationB, &c ; but nobody doubts their utility. There is to be a meet- 
ing to discuss the subject to-day, which we E^iall attend, and report thereon 
next month. 
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PEACTICAL DIPFICULTIE8 OF THE SCHOOLMASTER WITH 
PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR THEIR REMOVAL. 

A Paper read at the Annual Church Schoolmasters^ Association ofOhucester- 
shire, Novemher 20^A, 1857, hy Mr, Pullen, of Fainswich School: the 
Venerable the Archdeacon of Bristol in the Chair. 

)RE is great difference between the theory and practice of many 
of our operations, and hence it is generally necessary to high success 
that men should be acquainted with both the principles and practice 
of whatever trade, art, or business they pursue. 

Notwithstanding this fact, there are many men who spend their 
time exclusively in theorising, while others, determined to an op- 
posite extreme, pursue their avocations without regard to either 
principles or method. The first of these jfrequently build their castles in 
the air and the latter upon the sand ; both are well intentioned but often 
useless laborers. These remarks apply with some force to many of those 
who are interested in the cause of Popular Education. We have men on 
all hands propounding their panacea for every ill, while others reject the 
most practical remedies because they have not been sanctioned by ancient 
custom. 

Happily, however, the latter class are now comparatively few. The 
efforts which have been made by the Committee of Council and others, have 
tended to dispel their illusions and arouse their energies ; and it is to be 
hoped that ere long England will be as eminent among the nations for her 
Educational character and institutes as she is in many other respects. To 
this end schoolmasters may greatly contribute, by bringing to bear, on their 
individual schools, the utmost tact and energy of which they are capable, 
by mutual confidence and sympathy, and by friendly communication with 
each other on the subject of their various hindrances, and the methods they 
adopt for their removal. With this view I venture to lay before you an 
account of some of those difficulties which have occurred in my own practice, 
and of the means I have found most effectual in removing them. 

I shall pass over those obstacles which are only heal and temponvry, and 
dwell on such as I have akooAfs found, and which I believe schooLnasters 
and clergymen do eoery where find to be real hindrances to their work. 

Now, foremost of these I place the early removal of children from school. 
It is said that from 9^ to 10^ is the average age at which children go to 
work; but that the age varies considerably in different districts. 

I cannot doubt the correctness of these views, although my own experience 
fails to confirm them. I have had a school vn a purely manufacturing dis- 
trict) one in an agricultural district, one for tiie children of coUiers in 
a mining district, and my present school is surrounded by a mised 
population. 

In all these theaverageageonleavingschoolhasbeenhigherthan the average 
age given, and has not materially differed in one school from another. Still 
the age has been much too low to admit of any thing like a satisfactory 
amount of training, and it becomes us therefore to inquire into the causes 
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of this early removal of our children. ITow there can be no doubt that the 
tgnorcmce of parents is one of the causes. Having enjoyed none of the 
pleasures and advantages of education themselves, and having, like their 
forefathers, been able to squeeze through the world without it, they are 
unable to appreciate its worth, and have no better means of judging the 
quality of the instruction which their children receive, than the amount 
they pay for it. I have often been surprised to find both masters and 
"workmen unable to understand, or unwilling to admit, the importance of 
certain branches of learning especially useful in their own trades. Farmers, 
for instance, who could not see the necessity of agricultural chemistry and 
geology; carpenters, smiths, masons, miners, and others, who whHe they 
pride tiiemselves on being good workmen, take pleasure in telling you that 
when at school they learnt very Httle arithmetic ; that they have either been 
enabled to do without it, or have acquired sufficient practical knowledge by 
their own observation and effort. Aid here I would observe that there is 
not that absolute necessity, or even great necessity for learning, on the part 
of workmen in some of our first class trades such as is often presumed ; and 
this is another cause of indifference. In all our workshops labor is more 
or less divided : and a man may acquire distinction in his own department 
and yet be totaUyunacquaintJwiSi the principles of the business^ Ihave 
worked in some of the first class shops in Lancashire, and know that work- 
men generally are but a high order of machines, guided by the intelligence 
of a few ; and I have known successful masters and managers too, with no 
other scientific acquirements than those obtained in the workshop. 

I am acquainted with such characters in this town, and could point to 
them in iUustration of this fact. I would not be understood to say that 
these remarks are true of the maiority of masters and workmen ; there are 
tixousands in our large towns, J miy in our villages, to whok learning 
has a direct and positive money value, !^^or can it be doubted that in some 
sense knowledge is power to all men. It would save the heels of the 
laborer and the pocket of the master; but there are other powers to which 
most men owe their success — viz. invention, judgment, imitation, &c. and 
the education of these qualities of the mind should form part of our ordinary 
school work. 

The poverty of parents also to some extent reduces the average age at 
which children leave school, but my experience would lead me to conclude 
■ that it is' not so serious a difficulty as is generally supposed. Poverty is 
often but the excuse for indifference, and this is evident from two or three 
considerations. (1.) I have always found that children whose school fees 
were paid for by others than their parents, were the most impunctual and 
irregular in my school. (2.) I have observed that Free Schools are, almost 
every where, a failure : the foundation of my present school provides for 
the education of 26 poor boys, and no other qualification for admission is 
needed but that of poverty. We have poor people in the neighbourhood. 
A simple personal application to the master is all they have to make. Our 
ClergymMihas been requested to invite the poor to apply. We have regularly 
advertized for children by papers posted both inside and outside of the school, 
and yet we have only had two appHcations for admission during the last 
fifteen months. We have now thirteen vacancies, and the parents of the free 
boys we have are not so poor as some of those who pay for their schooling. 
(3.) I have often known poor people make great sacrifices in order to keep 
their children at school, while parents better off have, under a variety of 
pretences, sent their children very early to work. 3 »• 
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Again : it is said by some great anthorities. Canon Moseley I believe 
for one, that many children are removed from school earlier than they would 
have been in consequence of the advanced education which they receive in 
our Elementary Schools : and this may be true, but I am unable to call to 
mind a eingle Wance of the kind: while on the other hand I have met 
with many cases of parents continuing their children at school because they 
were making satisfactory progress. 

But there is yet another grand cause why children are removed from 
school at such an early age. A cause which every year removes thousands — 
which sent me to work — ^and which may probably have had its influence 
with some others here — ^I mean the child' e own desire to lea/ce. Let us look 
back on the period of our own school Hfe, and we shaU not £eu1 to discern 
the operations of this cause,, both on ourselves and others ; and can we sup- 
pose that children are different in these days ? Ko ! there is the same 
desire of change, the same longing to be £reed from the restraints and it 
may be wholesome discipline of school. Most children too, are fond of 
bodily labor, and soon acquire a wish to leam, either their father's trade, 
or some other to which nature or chance has directed their attention. Such 
childriBn are frequently found importuning their parents to get them work, 
and some, as was my own case, get situations unknown to their friends. 
Here, then, there is an evil too frequently overlooked, and yet it is widely 
spread. Perhaps there is not a school in which its iiifluence may not be 
distinctly traced. It accounts for slow progress and for the late and irregular 
attendance of many. How ofren have I heard parents excuse themselves 
on the ground that they could not get their children to prepare for school 
and that they had to drive them from home. How often, again, have we 
seen the scholar ^' creeping like a snail unwillingly to school," assuring us 
that if we would awaken in his breast a sense of gratitude and delight^ we 
must either teU him there is a holiday, or that he is to leave school for 
work. I need say no more on the prevalence of an obstacle which all may 
observe, but I suggest the desirableness of inquiring into its causes and of 
seeiQg whether some remedy may not be found. I have frequently found 
the cause in the weU meant but injudicious treatment of the parent. I have 
sometimes traced it to evil company or to some natural disposition or endow- 
ment, and I have often found the cause in myself or in the school. 

It will not be easy in every case to apply a remedy, but it will be worth 
a great effort, for the evil is not only extensive in its range but in its effect. 
It not only retards the progress of the cluld at school and determines the 
period of his removal from it, but, by inducing a dislike to school, to books, 
and to study, it removes him entirely from the sphere of the master's influ- 
ence ; and this brings me to another, and one of the greatest difficulties 
with which we have to contend, viz. that when a child leaves school we 
lose our hold upon him. The work of the teacher is manifold, and in no 
sense to be considered as completed when the pupil leaves school. The 
religious, moral, and intellectual training we have given, even to those with 
whom we have been most successful, has been but the beginning of a course 
we would have them pursue, but how often, nay, how generally, is that 
course interrupted when the child leaves school. He ceases to read, his 
neat handwriting becomes a scrawl, he leaves the Sunday school', and is but 
seldom found at church, and surely we cannot look on this state of things 
with unconcern. There is, no doubt, much good done by the conscientious 
teacher, the fruits of which he cannot see, but which may appear after many 
days. 
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Yet the cases of deflection at the point between school and work, are 
very numerous, and the instances in which the school appears to have Mfilled 
its office very few. I know that a child can scarcely attend school without 
^tting some good, however little, of which he cannot divest himself. His 
instruction in arithmetic, &c. together with the facts he has read, must do 
much to expand his mind, but we wish to do more, we want to qualify him 
to hold with honor any ordinary situation he may be called to fill. "We 
therefore wiedi him at least to retain whatever useM acquirements he may 
liave made. But here I say we fail : our children do not keep up their 
learning. I have often been surprised to find how rapidly they forget that 
T^^hich they seemed to know so weU. !N^or can we hardly be surprised at 
this in the poor, since the same may be said of many of those whose educa- 
tion has been of a more liberal kind. We Eire told that many of those who 
have toiled for years in some of our best public schools, and afterwards 
graduated in our Universities, have, on obtaining their degrees, completely 
laid aside their studies. On the part of many, this conduct is easily ex- 
plained, but we pass by these to observe that there are two classes of 
individuals who do not undervalue the learning they have obtained, and 
whose motives may furnish us with some notion of at least a partial remedy 
in this case. Pirst, then, there are those to whom education is a necessity, 
in other words, those who occupy stations requiring learning and ability. 
And in these days, perhaps more than at any former time, there is a demand 
for men of this description. Secondly, those who cherish learning for its 
own sake, those who need no other inducement to its pursuit thaa that 
which they have in the feeling that it is at once an unfailing occupation 
and an exalted pleasure. Such arQ many of the ornaments of science and 
literature in the present day. 

Here, then, we have two suggestions offered by the eonduct of men for 
the treatment of both men and women in embyro. 

They are (1) That we should endeavour by every possible means to 
convince them of the necessity and utility of the things we teabh, and also 
of other subjects we have not time to teach them, and so impart a manly 
determination to learn. (2) That we should try to create in the children a 
minds an interest in the things we teach — ^a love of books and consequent 
desire to learn. I believe bo& these suggestions to be very important. In 
my own school our first and constant effort is to secure on the part of the 
scholar a love to school, to each other, and to school-work ; and to obtain 
this end we are prepared, if need be, to make considerable sacrifice. We 
think it much better that children should acquire a taste for knowledge^ 
and leave school thirsting for it, than be crammed to satiety. To this end 
we try to avoid severity on the one hand and bribery on the other, prefer- 
ring to rely on the mode of treatment found most successM with the lower 
animals, viz. that of kindness. 

From the time a boy first enters school we endeavour to treat him with 
confidence, sympathy, and forbearance. To obtain truthfulness we depend 
upon his word. To make him honest we trust him, and to raise him above 
that condition of mind indicated by cut desks and school books scribbled 
over, we rely upon his honor, and I am proud to say it is seldom we find 
our confidence misplaced, or our affections unretumed. I will now pro- 
ceed more peirticularly to suggest for your consideration some of those 
means which I have at different times and places found most effectual in 
obtaining the interest of the child, the co-operation of parents, and the 
continuance of the connexion between teacher and scholar. 
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First, then, I would suggest the propriety of demanding a fair price for 
the article you offer. This, as I have already said, is the only means by 
which some persons can judge of your school, and it is the only way by 
which most persons judge of the quality of ordinary articles of commerce. 
I could, if time would permit, easily illustrate this fact, and that men do 
judge of education as of other things for which they pay. Take the 
following statements : — 

I have had two schools in which the fees have been raised, one in a 
thickly populated manufacturing district, surrounded by competition 
schoob, where the fees were raised one half, and my present school, in 
which the payments have been graduated according to the condition of the 
parents, and required to be paid quarterly in advance. In both schools 
the change has been attended with good. In the first we lost, I think, two 
scholars out of more than 200, and in Painswick I believe none. I have 
known many similar cases. I have also heard of both parents and children 
saying they cannot teach them much at that school for 2d. a week. Again, 
Mr. Hyett told me a case of a gentlem£in who had established a school and 
could not succeed, when he charged £100. per annum, but when he raised 
his terms to £400. his school so increased that he could not provide accom- 
modation for the scholars he might have had. This circumstance serves to 
show that parents of the higher grade, like those of the lower, are too apt 
to judge of things by their cost. 

The merchants, manufacturers, and shop-keepers of England are aHve 
to this fact ; and I have conversed with medical men who have assured 
me that there are frequent cases in which they could not have the confi- 
dence of their patients unless they charged dearly for their medicines. 
Shall we, then, who can so honestly do it, not take advantage of this 
disposition also ? 

Secondly, I would suggest the importance of geometry and drawing as 
subjects of instruction in all our schools. The advantage of the former 
as a severe test and discipline of the mind, independent of its more direct 
application are very obvious. In our school each boy who learns Euclid 
has a book of his own from which he gets up his proposition at home. "We 
generally find them exceedingly fond of it, and it is one of the easiest 
subjects we have to teach. Many a lad gets over two or three books without 
the least assistance after the first two or three propositions. "We find, as 
jnight be expected, those boys generally in advance of the rest in other 
subjects. Having learnt to depend upon themselves, and having acquired 
the power to concentrate their thoughts, they need less help in school, and 
will be able to teach themselves after they have left us. 

On the subject of Drawing I may observe my experience has been chiefly 
in practical geometry and its application to mechanical and architectural 
drawing, that is, such drawing as is useful to the carpenter, engineer, 
millwright, smith, and a hundred others, and I know of no subject, after 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, which is of more general and direct 
assistance to young men, and which affords and sustains a greater degree 
of interest. In Painswick we have been drawing about two years, and in 
the case of those who have practiced the whole of that time, their pleasure 
appears to have increased rather than abated. In proof of the interest it 
affords them, I may mention that children frequently hasten from dinner 
and from play to work at their drawings and curtail their holidays for a 
similar puipose. I know of several schools in which this kind of drawing 
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has been introduced with like ejffect. Among which I may mention the 
British school at Ebley and Earl Ducie's schools at Tortworth and Cromhall. 
Mr. Davis also of the Upton school and Mr. Jeffery of the Blue Coat 
Schools will be able to confirm my statement as to the interest it excites. 

As additional arguments in its favour I may mention that 

1st, It is easily learnt and taught. 

2nd, That it tends to habits of neatness and accuracy, and 

3rd, It pleases the parents. 

The only obstacle to its introduction — if any exists — ^is in the matter of 
expense, and on this point I may observe we have found no difficulty. 
Each boy should be provided with a box of instruments, a T square and 
a drawing board. The total cost of these implements would be from about 
six shillings. This may seem a large sum, but I am confident that it 
would not be found more than manysof them would be able and willing to 
pay. 

But, to meet any difficulty which might arise, I would suggest that the 
managers of schools provide say half a dozen T squares and boards for the 
use of the school, and surely it is not too much to expect that they would 
expend two or three pounds on such an object. Common cartridge paper 
at Is. 9d. per quire may be used. At our school there is an understanding 
that if we find paper the drawings are to be the property of the school, but 
if the boys find it the work is their own. As a consequence we have not 
much to find. 

Thirdly, allow me to suggest the value of industrial occupation for our 
children in schools. I have had ten years experience in schools where 
children were employed during some 'p&rt of the ordinary school hours, and 
I can most confidently affirm its utility, and am folly satisfied that this 
employment has been highly beneficial. In my first school of this kind, 
near Manchester, I had more than five years experience. We had 120 boys 
who worked five hours per day, and were at school three hours. In the 
same school we had at least an equal number who attended six hours daily, 
and I had therefore an opportonity of comparing fhe effect of each system; 
and I am bold to say that the half time scholars were generally my best 
scholars ; and several of my most successful pupil teachers were taken from 
this class. At that time I formed the opinion, that boys taught three or 
four hours per day, and employed in some manual occupation for the 
remainder, will make as much progress in ordinary school subjects as if taught 
for six hours. On this point I find the Eev. H. "W". Bellairs writes as foUows, 
in the minutes of this year : — " It is very doubtful whether the usual 
practice of keeping boys at their lessons for five or six hours a day is the 
best. My impression is that four hours' schooling with two hours' industrial 
work and home lessons at night would be a better arrangement." J. C, 
Symons, Esq. too, who has had considerable experience in industrial schools, 
is, I believe, of the same opinion, and I may also mention that the Eev. F. 
Temple, on a visit to our school, in the early part of this year, expressed 
an opinion to the effect that the capacities of children would not allow of 
more than three or four hours' effective school work. In the Painswick 
school we have two industrial departments, viz. printing and carpentry. 
The former of these works well in many respects, but I fear it is too ex- 
pensive for general introduction. The second would form a cheap, pleasant, 
and most useful adjunct to any school. The whole expense of two joiners' 
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benches and a sufficient lot of tools wonld not exceed ten or twelre pounds, 
and room might be obtained in connexion with almost any school, hj either 
partitioning off some spare corner of the school, by building a wooden shed, 
or by renting an adjoining room. The Committee of Council will make a 
grant towards the purchase of tools, the erection of a building, or the rent 
of rooms, and also a capitation grant to the teacher. The annual grants 
for these purposes in our school will average more than twelve 
pounds. 

The advantages arising from industrial training are found in the relief 
and recreation it affords in the healthy exercise of body and mind, and in 
the habits of industry and self- reliance which it tends to create ; and the 
special advantages in the case of carpentry are, that it is cleanly, that boys 
are exceedingly fond of it, that it arouses their inventive facidties and 
places within their reach the power to execute their designs, that it enables 
the master to make many little repairs in the school, and construct simple 
apparatus to assist in his teaching, and that it gives to the children the 
means of helping themselves out of a hundred difficultieB which may occur 
in after life. But some may say, " How can we teach a trade we never 
learnt?" To this I reply (1) that I have known masters agree to teach 
what they did not know, and succeed by simply keeping themselves in 
advance of their pupils, and the same will and determination would succeed 
in an industrial department; but (2) I observe that' you are not required 
to teach a trade, but generally to educate boys to help themselves, and it 
is astonishing how many accidents occur in a school that would afford 
opportunity of doing this ; and (3)1 answer it may be all very weU for the 
schoolmaster to proclaim his own inability, but for others to suppose that 
he has not sufficient intelligence to drive a nail, to screw a hat peg on, or 
to put a drop of oil on the door lock, would be very wrong. The school- 
master of all other men would be most likely to succeed, witib. little practice. 
Only make the attempt, and you will astonish yourselves. In a purely 
agricultural district field gardens offer, perhaps, the best kind of industrial 
employment for boys, and on this subject I recommend for your perusal an 
article on Field Gardens in the Parish of Wicken, in the ITational Society's 
Paper, August 1st, 1857. 

Once more, I would suggest that all our teaching should be, as much as 
possible, of a practical character. It is a well observed fact that our chil- 
dren, when they leave school, are unable to apply much of what they learn 
at school, and to correct this, our practice in school should be as much as 
possible like that of the outer world. Thus in Arithmetic, when boys are 
learning their tables, it would be well to illustrate them by the use of actual 
coins, weights, and measures. To count pence into shillings, with a pair 
of scales show that sixteen ounces make a pound, and with the 2 ft. rule 
&c. to show the length of a foot, yard, fathom, &c. With more advanced 
boys working mensuration, it would be well to go about, rule in hand, and 
measure up the forms, desks, &c. and value them. Beading lessons also 
afford an ample field for illustxation. Por example — ^in reading on the parts 
of a flower, it would add very much to the interest of the subject if a flower 
were produced. If the subject were the lever, its power and kinds might 
be conveniently explained by the use of the pointer. So likewise the 
composition and properties of the atmosphere. Water and many other 
bodies may be easUy and pleasantly taught and illustrated. I would also 
recommend for your consideration a plan we have adopted in Painswick, 
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viz. that of iuyiting gentlemen^ shopkeepers, artizans, and others to favor 
lis with work. In answer to this invitation we have had many a job in 
Drawing and Calculations to make for the architect, plumber, plasterer, 
X>ainter, /and others, and in this work we have found not only good and 
pleasant practice, but an opportunity of obliging our neighbours, and creating 
a favorable impression towards the school. 

Lastly. — Allow me to suggest that by establishing Mechanics' Institutes 
in connexion with our schools, and inviting them to the Society of Arts, 
-vre secure the means whereby we may retain our hold upon many a youth 
after he has left school, and of promoting the temporal interest of the 
deserving. By Mechanics' Institutes I mean an Institute whose primary 
object is the mental improvement of the working classes. Having a library, 
reading room, and classes for instruction, and managed by officers and a 
committee. You may caU it by any other name if you like. I know that 
many persons look on these institutions with some degree of suspicion, but 
having been a member of four different institutes in different parts of 
£ngland, and the secretary of two of them, I have had an opportunity of 
judging of their influence for good or for evil, and I am confident in the 
assertion that their tendency is the progress of learning and morality. I 
could astonish you by accounts of mathematicians, chemists, draughtsmen, 
&c., which many of our northern institutes have produced ; but I hasten 
to say that in Shropshire, where I had a school, and where there was an 
institute of this kind, we found it a most important auxiliary. A subscrip- 
tion of 4s. a year entitled the members to the use of the library, reading 
room (which was furnished with papers and periodicals), and to attend the 
several classes of instruction and lectures at a reduced price. Some of our 
older scholars and many of those who had left school became members. I 
left that school nearly four years ago, but I hear it is still doing well. At 
\nswick we have a similar institute. Although it has only been in 
^nce one year, much good has been done and there is a promise of 
■^d usefulness. We have altogether 64 members, many of whom are 
nen, and several our daily scholars. When the latter leave school 
ill in all probability continue to attend the Institute and so retain 
onnexion with us. Qur Society is in union with the Society of Arts, 

which we receive many advantages, not the least (we think) is the 

liberty of attending the Society's examinations, and to this subject I invite 
your serious attention. About two years ago the Society determined to 
hold examinations in various subjects, and to grant certificates. The can- 
didates were to be at least 15 years of age, and members of some institute 
in union with them. At the same time the Society entered into corres- 
pondence with many of the leading firms in England and obtained assurances 
from more than 500 of them that they would give to the persons holding 
these certificates preference to their employ. The Board of Trade has also 
placed a number of appointments at the disposal of the Society. The first 
examination was held in June, 1856, when a number of youths distinguished 
themselves and obtained situations. Examinations were held again last 
June, which showed in a very marked way the interest that is being 
excited and the good effected. Next year they are to be on a much more 
extended scale. Here, then, in the combined infiuence of such institutes, 
we have, if we choose, instruments powerful for good — instruments by 
which we can work both on the scholars we have and those we had, and 
which possesses this very attractive feature, that it may be worked without 
expense. The main-spring is not money, but energy. 
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I intended to say something on the sabject of local examinations, bnt 
having already extended the limits of this paper too far and knowing that 
you mU shortly have an opportunity of fully discussing this matter, I mll 
only add that in several parts of the diocese of Lichfield, where such 
examinations are annually held, and where I have witnessed their opera- 
tions, they are found to have a healthy stimulating effect. 

I have now placed before you a few tried plans. I do not say they are 
infallible remedies, or of universal application, but I believe tiiem to be 
general in both respects, and I am confident that wherever fairly tried, 
ihej will be found to work an amount of good such .as may not be expected 
from any legislative enactment. For it is not by act of parliament that 
parents will be made to co-operate with us, or that children will become 
attached to their work ; these advantages are to be sought in the general 
improvement of our schools and in their adaptation to the wants of the age. 
In other words the success of a school depends almost entirely upon &e 
managers and teachers. As a general rule the introduction of special plans 
and subjects of instruction will devolve upon the former, but the successful 
carrying out of those plans upon the latter. Both, however, should work 
zealously and in harmony. But I think that a master may do much 
without direct assistance from the managers ; but to this end he must be 
comfortable at home, on terms of amity with those around him, easy in his 
circumstances, and must enjoy the confidence of his committee. Eor if 
distracted by cares at home, or unsupported in his authority at school, it 
will be impossible for him to bring that amount of devotion and perseverance 
to bear upon his work which is of even more importance than ike adoption 
of any system, however good. 

On the other hand, managers may contribute to the success of the school 
by attention to certain little matters which, when overlooked, uncomfortably 
affect the teacher, and therefore the school. Having none of these things 
to complain of myself, but having ofien seen and sometimes felt their 
influence, I shall be excused if I respectfully suggest — 

1. That when a certificated master is appointed to a school, the cor- 
responding secretary of his committee should inform the Committee of 
Council of the fact, because, his augmentation will not commence till the 
first day of the month succeeding such communication. 

2. That all promises to a master, or agreements between the managers 
and him, be made in a htmnesS'ltke way. When a teacher takes charge of 
a school it frequently occurs that prospective advantages are held out to 
him : for these he hopes, and — ^to some extent — ^he labors ; but it some- 
times happens that the committee, occupied with other business, forget 
their promise. It is a delicate affair for the teacher to remind them of such 
things, many prefer loss to such a course; and, as ''hope deferred maketh 
the heart sick, I have known good teachers deprived of their energy from 
such a cause. 

3. That when a master's residence is provided it should be healthy and 
convenient. Apart from the friendship of his clergyman and committee, 
there is nothing which makes him feel so settled and comfortable as a snug 
home, and I may observe that if he is not comfortable at home he is not 
comfortable anywhere. A schoolmaster does not neied a fine residence, 
but it should at least be as commodious as that of a mechanic ; but it is not 
always so, even where it might be, for convenience is frequently sacrificed 
to external appearance. I have known many a teacher who would have 
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been more contented, and consequently more useful, if lie had been 
obliged to rent a house. 

And now, in conclusion, allow me to obseire that the work of the 
teacher relates, not only to the mental and temporal advancement of those 
over whom he is placed, but also to the superior interests of the soul. 
**Por the soul to be without knowledge is not good." Human learning 
o£ itself "puffeth up." It should therefore be our endeavour to educate 
tbe heart— -our first and great concern that our children shall be taught of 
"FTim "in whom are the treasures of wisdom and knowledge," and in the 
exercise of these duties we constantly and especially need the assistance of 
TTiTn in whose work we are engaged. For without his guidauce and help. 

Our "best concerted schemes are vain, 
And never can succeed. 

It is therefore our duty, as it is also our high privilege, to be frequent 
at the throne of grace, where we may obtain light in our darkness, wisdom 
in our ignorance, strength in our weakness, patience under our trials, and 
generally grace to help in time of need. And let us remember that if we 
depend upon our own strength we lose both our object and our reward, 
but leaning upon hkn we cannot fail ; we may have trials, these are for 
oxir good, success may be partially hidden from our view, yet let us not 
despair, since it is written, " He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing 
precious seed, shall doubtless come again with rejoicing, bringing his 
sheaves with him. Amen." 




MR. TEMPLE. 

:. TEMPLE is elected Head Master of Rugby. Of course 
everybody knows he was a double first and a fellow of Baliol : 
who used to get up at five o'clock and light his own fire, whilst 
an undergraduate. He is much more than this : he is a man of 
noble breadth of mind. Nothing pimping and groove-like in his 
principles or practice. A vigorous tiiinker, a clever reasoner, a first 
rate classic, a well read man, a rough and ready actor of im- 
mense enthusiasm and full of all that earnest healthful vigor which it 
gives, a just judgment, a perfect temper, and a thorough good fellow in the 
best sense of that English epithet — ^is the man they have put at the head of 
Rugby : and we mistake not if he does not make it what Arnold left it ; and 
purged too of what little there may be of truth in Tom Brown's story of 
his time there. 

The Trustees are said to have been sadly perplexed about Mr. Temple's 
religious or rather polemical opinions, and he is said to have tendered them 
250 of his sermons, as his answer. 

Mr. Temple's appointment vacates the Head Inspectorship of Schools. 
A valuable and important post. We have not heard yet of his successor. 



Self-knowledge. — ^We read of a philosopher, who declared of himself, that the first 
year he entered upon the study of philosophy, he knew all things ; the second year he 
knew something ; but the third year he knew nothing. The more he studied the more 
he declined in the opinion of his own knowledge, and saw more of the shortness of his 
understanding. — Canadian Journal of Education. 

3o 
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INTONATION : A MUSICAL ESSAY. 

By GsiTEBAL Thohpsoit, M.P. 

)ITTLE or no attention has been yet given to this remarkably clever 
essay. We shall give it several pages. 

1. The object (says the writer) of the present experiment is to 
obtain the power of Just Intonation, (in ol^er words, of playing in 
tune\ &nt in a single Key, and then in a multiplicity of Keys, by 
making the same intervals over again, beginning from new places. 
The process by which this is pursued was called by the ancients 
the '' JEnha/rmonic ;** which is the reason of the name being taken here. 

2. Nobody who has attended to the daily criticisms on musical per- 
formances, can fail to have remarked the outcries against one singer or 
violist for not being in tune, and the praises of some other for what is 
denominated just intonation. If the critics are asked what just intonation 
is, they wiU reply that the best intonation known is that of a quartett of 
singers or performers on instruments of the viol kind, who by practising 
together have rubbed down their asperities against each other; and they 
will at the same time admit without disguise, that this is not the intonation 
of tempered instruments. But an optician does not content himself with 
rubbing pieces of glass together till they take a shape which suits his 
purpose ; he applies himself to investigate principles, and so goes down 
upon the truth with a precision which tentative processes would never 
arrive at. Two questions whereon arise. Is there no finding out what 
these just sounds are, by some process like the calculations of the optician, 
and writing them down by their Measures (§ 17) ; — the writing down a 
sound whether just or unjust, by its Measure, being as easy as writing 
down the dimensions of a building or the measure of a shoe ? And if this 
can be done, can nobody make an instrument which shall express the 
Boimds ? If the present instrument does not do it, there must be some 
other that would ; and towards the discovery of that other, it may at least 
be hoped to have made some step. But no absurdity can surpass the 
making an outcry for the presence of a quality, and systematically teaching 
to do the contrary. That this is what is practically done, is proved by the 
admissions of musical authorities, when the dread of disturbing existing 
practice does not intervene, and by the magnitude of the errors demonstrable 
in the common course. Experiment will show that the interval at which 
the ear begins to be conscious of the difference between sounds, is in favor- 
able circumstances the eleventh of a Comma ; and the errors of the vulgar 
division of the octave, from which practitioners only depart in spite of their 
instructors, are six, seven, eight, and nine times that quantity in each 
direction in sounds in the same Key, and from twenty to twenty-six times 
in sounds liable to be called for in different Keys. This is what musicians 
practise and teach ; yet they talk with gravity of the effects produced by 
correct intonation. 

3. "What the ancients called " the Enharmonic genus," from the accounts 
remaining of it, had the same object, and pursued it by steps of the same 
kind. By " Enharmonic " they meant what was " in harmony," in proof 
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of which they often called their genus "Harmony" for shortness; and by 
** hannony " they meant what we do by " being in tune." That what the 
modems dimly see, was familiar to antiquity though finally abandoned in 
consequence of mistakes at the outset, is a circumstance so remarkable as 
to authorize the addition of an Appendix directed to collecting the evidence 
of the facts. 

WHAT IT IS THAT MAKES SOUNDS BE WHAT IS CAIIED IN TUNB. 

BATI03. INTSBYAL8. MEASUBES. HABMONY. MELODY. 

THE CONSONANCES. CONCOBDS. 

4. What is (when just) an Octave, a Pifth, a Pourth, &c. ? Why were 
there twelve sounds within the octave on the pianoforte, and not eleven or 
thirteen ? If eleven or thirteen would be wrong, are twelve right, for all 
the purposes to which they are applied ? And if not right, how far are 
they from being right, and what would be right ? All these are questions 
"which may be asked by any persons who can get over the fact, that they 
have understood from their earliest infancy that there were twelve sounds 
in the octave. 

5. The subject is not so difficult as it looks ; and one way of freeing it 
from its terrors will be by supposing an intelligent child to be the pupil. 

6. The first question then, which it wiU be desirable to bring to the 
level of the youthful comprehension, is. What is it that makes sounds be 
what we call in tune ? Or in other words. When a good performer on the 
violin stops a string at different points successively and makes what every- 
body acknowledges to be music, and when the same string is stopped by a 
baby and sounds are made which everybody knows to be no music at all, 
can any body teU what it is that is done in the one case, and is not done in 
the other ? 

7. Take now a child with a good natural ear, and that has learned to 
what is called " sing up and down the scale," — ^in other -^ords, to make 
the successive soimds which the experience of mankind has handed from 
one to another as what with more or less of accuracy produce music. And 
place before it a string like the thinnest of a violin, stretched over two 
fixed objects on something of the nature of a sound-board, with a piece of 
wood to use as a moveable fret and stop the string at any point desired. 
And let the string to begin with, or when the moveable fret is away 
altogether, be twenty-four inches, and be tuned to the Middle c of a piano- 
forte ; and the sound of the whole or open string caU. the Key-note. 

8. In this state of things, invite the pupil to find the place where the 
string most be stopped to make what on the piano-forte is called the Oeta/oe 
(as being the eighth of the notes ultimately fixed upon). If it is the 
intelhgent child supposed, it wiU run up the notes vdth its voice, taking 
the Major set as what it is most used to, and probably accompanying them 
with the sounds upon the pianoforte for aid ; and then it will feel about 
upon the string for the place of the Octave, making comparisons, perhaps, 
with some of the intermediate soirnds on the pianoforte by way of help. 
And in this manner it will not be long in arriving at the discovery, that 
the way to make the Octave is to stop the string in the middle. Mark the 
place on the string, and do the same in the cases which foUow. 

9. And here, as children dearly love a reason, the first thing it wiU be 
likely to ask is, why stopping the string in the middle makes it sound the 
Octave, which will be a favourable opportunity for replying, that it can be 
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shown on the principles of Mechanics, that if the string is shortened by 
being stopped at any point, the vibrations of the shortened string (or those 
movements backwards and forwards which, being quicker than the eye can 
distinguish, cause the string to have that fu:izy appearance which children 
view with interest), will be more numerous in a given time (as for instance 
in the time between two ticks of a watch) than those of the whole or longer 
string ; and further, that they are more numerous in the same proportion 
that the string is shorter. As for instance, if the string is shortened to 
the half which is 12 inches, then the vibrations of the shortened string will 
be twice as many as those of the long; if it is shortened to 16 inches, 
which is two- thirds, the shortened string wiU make three vibrations in the 
time the longer makes two ; and in like manner for any other lengths. 
After which the child wiU willingly receive, and in fact be delighted to be 
told, that the reason why the string shortened to the half, sounds what is 
called the Octave, most probably is its vibrations being twice as quick as 
before. At all events what is certain is, that when the vibrations are made 
twice as quick, the Octave comes, and when not, not. From which the 
child wiU readily admit the conclusion, that the reason it can sing with its 
father as well as if they made the same sounds (though it is clear one voice 
is shrill and the other is deep) is because the vibrations of its own sounds 
are always twice as quick. A child will eagerly seize on all this, as what 
makes the subject easy ; it is only grown people who fancy it what they 
call ha/rd, 

10. At this point the pupil will have no difficulty in perceiving, that 
since the shrillness of the sound depends on the degree in which the string 
is shortened, the readiest way of expressing how much a sound is shriller 
than the sound of the open string, is to vnite down the length of the string 
which will make it, or, which comes to the same thing, the proportion of 
this length to the length of the open string. And the two numbers which 
express this proportion in its lowest terms, are called the ratio of the sound. 
Thus the readiest way of describing the Octave, is to say that its ratio is 
that of 1 to 2, or as usually written, 1:2; which means that it is the 
sound made by shortening the original string in the proportion of 1 to 2, or 
by the half. And the like in other cases. 

11. The child having acquired this knowledge on the subject of the 
Octave, must be encouraged to make similar discoveries with respect to the 
other sounds, as for instance the Fifth, Let it therefore, as before, 
run up the notes with its voice from c to the Pifth which is g, using the 
sounds of the piano forte in aid if it chooses ; and when it has got a clear 
impression of the sound it wants, let it feel about as before for the place 
where the string must be stopped to make it. And it wiU. not be long in 
discovering, that the place which makes the Fifth is to be found by dividing 
the string into three equal parts and shortening it by one of them, as will 
be done by stopping it at 16 inches from the bottom; and consequently the 
ratio of the Fifth may be set down as being that of 2 : 3. And the pupil 
will find it as easy to beheve as before, that the reason why the string 
stopped at two-thirds of its length produces the sound which is called the 
Fifth, and which is manifestly one of the sounds the practised musician 
makes on the violin and the baby does not, is because the shortened string 
makes three vibrations in the time the open string makes two. 

12. Let the child be next asked to find the place of the Fourth; and it 
will speedily discover that it makes it by shortening the string by one- 
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fourth, or making the sounding part 18 inches, thus pointing out the ratio 
of the Fourth as being that of 3 : 4. And if asked next to &id the places 
of the Major and the Minor Third, it will probably venture a guess, and 
lay shortening the string by the fifth part and by the sixth, which will be 
found right; making the sounding part for the Major Third 191 inches, 
and its ratio that of 4 : 5 ; and for the Minor Third, the sounding part 20 
inches, and its ratio that of 5 : 6. 

13. Here then the secret is put. The child has by its own efforts arrived 
at the knowledge, that the peculiarity in the sounds which bring music 
out of the string, is that there is a short and easy proportion between the 
numbers of the vibrations in the same time, in tiiem and in the sound of 
the original string. Two lengths of string taken at hazard, would have 
some proportion or other between the numbers of their vibrations ; as for 
instance one might make a hundred vibrations while the other made ninety- 
nine. But this is not a short and easy proportion ; and therefore two such 
lengths of string would not be among those which make music. They make 
such sounds as a baby might produce on a violin, but not such as would be 
made by a musician who knew how to play. And for the principle which 
has enabled us to arrive at the knowledge of what makes this difference, 
the child wiU not be sorry to know that we are indebted to Pythagoras ; 
for unless he or somebody else had made the observation, nobody would at 
this hour have been able to tell with exactness what was meant by an 
Octave, a Fifth, or any other of the names in use in music, or what was a 
just one and what was not. 

14. If the child, pursuing the clue obtained, were to shorten the string 
by the seventh part and by the eighth, it would find this did not produce 
more of the sounds it had learned to sing. The reason of which is, that 
the sounds so produced make no Fifths, Fourths, or Major or Minor Thirds, 
with any of the sounds in other ways established, whereas the others do ; 
as will be better understood after completing the other soimds, and seeing 
how they make combinations of this ^d with one another (§§ 23 to 40.) 

15. The places of the Major and Minor Sixth are still to look for; and it 
is plain they must lie between those of the Fifth and Octave. And when 
the child has found them, with a little help jfrom the tutor, it will be able 
to ascertain, that the first is made by dividing the string into five equal 
parts and shortening it by two of them, which makes the length of the 
sounding part 14? inches ; and the other by dividing the string into eight 
equal parts and shortening it by three of them, which makes the length of 
the sounding part 15 inches. Or to express it by the method of ratios, the 
ratio of the Major Sixth is that of 3 : 5, and of tiie Minor Sixth 5:8. In 
which it is not difficult to see that 3 to 5 is ^A« shortest and easiest propor^ 
tion it is possible to make or imagine, which shall fall on a place lying 
between the places of the Fifth and Octave ; and that (skipping over the 
proportions of 4 to 7 and 5 to 7 for the same reason as those of 6 to 7 and 
7to8)5to8is^A« next. And what has been here called a short and easy 
proportion, is in mathematical language called a simple ratio, 

16. An Interval is the difference in shrillness or deepness between one 
musical sound and another ; and is described by naming the ratio of the 
two sounds, or of the lengths of string which make them. And two inter- 
vals are said to be equal, when the proportions between the lengths of 
string are the same, though the sounds tiiemselves are not the same, but 
both of them different. And that interval is said to be the greatest, where 
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the disproportion between the lengths of string is greatest. Thus the 
interval between the Fifth and the Minor Third is said to be equal to the 
interval between the Major Sixth and the Fourth ; for they are both made 
by lengths of string having to one another the proportion of 4 to 5. And 
the interval between the Minor Sixth and the Minor Third is said to be 
greater than either of these ; for it is made by lengths of string having to 
one another the proportion of 3 to 4, which is a greater disproportion &an 
that of 4 to 5y inasmuch as three*fourths of anything is less thaii four-fifbhs. 

17. For convenience, the two numbers which express the rfl^«<? of any 
interval are divided the less by the greater, and the vulgar fraction result- 
ing is called the Measure of the interval. Or when preferred, the Measure 
is given in decimals. And this Measure always expresses the portion of a 
string (as the half, two-thirds, three-fourths, &c.) which must be taken to 
produce the shiiller of the two sounds, while the whole string produces 
the other. 

18. An interval may either be presented between two sounds sounded 
simultaneously, or in succession. For distinction the first may be called a 
simultaneous interval, and the other a smcessionah The same sounds which 
produce the eflfect the modems call harmony when heard together, produce 
the effect they call melody when heard in succession. Which looks as if 
melody was a kind of retrospective harmony, depending on a perception of 
harmonious relation to sounds which have gone before. Arpeggio passages 
are an illustration of this sort of connexion ; their sounds being those of a 
harmonious chord spread out to meet the incapacity of the instrument for 
producing sustained sounds. 

19. The soimds hitherto described are 'called the Consonances; from the 
agreeable effect they produce when sounded along with the Key-note. 
And the combinations they make with the Key-note when sounded along 
with it, or the combinations of any other sounds making the same interval, 
are called Concords ; as are also the intervals when one is sounded after the 
other. 

20. The Measitres of the Consonances as taken from the marks on the 
string, are consequently as foUow. A line over one or more figures, indi- 
cates that such figures are to form a perpetually recurring decimal. 



Fifth I or -66 

Minor Sixth . . . • i or -625 
Major Sixth . . . . | or '6 



Octave ^ or -5 



Key-note, or Open String 1* __ 
Minor Third . . . J or -833 
Major Third . . . J or .8 
Fourth f or -75 

21. If the pupil should ask why two of the Consonances are called Thirds 
and two Sixths, it is because the two are not ordinarily found in the same 
passage or air, but in some the sharper or Major set is found employed in 
the places of Third and Sixth, and in others the flatter or Minor. Out of 
which arise two distinct kinds or characters of music, and the two are dis- 
tinguished by the one being said to be in the Mcy'or series, and the other in 
the Minor, 

22. The Key-note and any of its repetitions in the shape of successive 
Octaves above and below, is called the Tonic. Which is a useM term 
when more than one are intended to be included. Also the Major and 
Minor series of the same Key, with reference to one another, are called the 
Tonic Md^'or and Minor, as being on the same Tonic. The successsive 
Octaves to any sound, either above or below axe called its JReplicates, 
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23. The next thing is to show the pupil that the ConsoMncea make exact 
coficords with ovie another ; with reservation only that the interval between 
them is not less than makes a concord at all, and that the Third and Sixth 
shall be both Major or both Minor as is but reasonable. 

24. And here it is a misfortune that the modems have not separate 
names for Consonances and for concords, as to a great extent the ancients 
had (See Appendix, § m.). Tor it is impossible a learner should not be 
puzzled with such phrases as the interval between the Major Third and 
Major Sixth being " a Fourth," or " equal to a Fourth." But what is 
meant is, that the interval the Major Sixth makes with the Major Third, 
is equal to the interval the Fourth makes with the Key-note, or is made by 
the same proportion of lengths of string, viz. 3 to 4. And in like manner 
the term " Octave " is found used to express both the sound which is the 
Octave to the Key-note, and the interval between two sounds in any part 
of the music which are such that one of them is the Octave to the other; 
besides which there is a third use of the term, which is when the division 
of the string is extended so as to reach to two or more Octaves one after 
another, and sounds intermediate to these are described as being " in the 
first, second, &c., octave," or "in the octave above" what some other 
sound is in, or " the octave below." In which a good deal may be done 
for clearness, by settling that " the Fourth, Fifth, &c." shall always mean 
the sound of that name in the existing Key; and ** a Fourth, Fiftti, &c." 
shall mean an interval between two sounds equal to that which the Fourth, 
Fifth, &c. makes with the Key-note, meaning always a Fourth, Fifth, &c. 
above unless the contrary is expressed. And further, that the word 
" Octave " shall be printed with a capital letter when it means a sound, 
and with a small letter when it means anything else. All of which has 
been adhered to in the present work. 

25. To begin with the Minor Third, as being the nearest to the Key-note. 
The length of string which makes the exact Minor Third is five-sixths of 
the open string, or 20 inches ; and the length which makes the exact Fifth 
is two-thirds or 16 inches. But 16 is four-fifths of 20 ; which is the pro- 
portion that makes the exact Major Third from the Key-note, and conse- 
quently the interval between the Minor Third and the Fifth is exactly 
equal to the interval between the Key-note and the Major Third, which is 
expressed by saying it is an exact Major Third. In like manner may be 
shown that the interval between the Minor Third and Minor Sixth, is an 
exact Fourth ; between the Major Third and Fifth, an exact Minor Third ; 
between the Major Third and Major Sixth, an exact Fourth ; between the 
Fourth and Minor Sixth, an exact Minor Third ; between the Fourth and 
Major Sixth, an exact Major Third ; and that between any of the Con- 
sonances in one octave and any in the octave above or below, when the 
interval is not greater than an octave, exact concords will be made, which 
for brevity are not specified. And in the same manner may be ascertained, 
that the interval between the Minor Third and i^e Octave is an exact 
Major Sixth ; between the Major Third and the Octave, an exact Minor 
Sixth ; between the Fourth and the Octave, an exact Fifth ; between the 
Fifth and the Octave, an exact Fourth ; between the Minor Sixth and the 
Octave, an exact Major Third ; between the Major Sixth and the Octave, 
an exact Minor Third. AU very curious instances of the properties of 
numbers, and what nobody could have made if it had not been made 
for us. 
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26. To take (as in the last §) first the exact Minor Third to the open 
string, and then tiiie exact Pifth to the open string, and £bid what is the 
interval between that Minor Third and that Fifth, is called sabtracting a 
Minor Third from a Fifth, or finding their difference. Which was shown 
to be an exact Major Third. And so in other cases. 

27. Conversely, to take first the exact Minor Third to the open string, 
and then the sound which shall make an exact Major Third to that, and 
find what is the sound on the string so arrived at, is called, adding a Major 
Third to a Minor Third, or finding their sum. Which was shown to be an 
exact Fifth. And so in other cases. 

28. To any person accustomed to the use of vulgar fractions it can 
hardly ML to have occurred, that there was an easier way of performing 
the preceding operations, and that for expressing in a vulgar fraction the 
Measure of the 8um of two intervals, nothing is required but to multiply 
their Measures together, and for expressing the measure of the difference 
of two intervals, divide the Measure of the greater interval (which will be 
the smaller of l^e two Measures) by the Measure of the other, which, will 
be done by inverting the latter and multiplying by it. 

29. The interval between any named sound and the Octave is called the 
eomplemetU of the first sound ; and the sound which bears the same name 
as this interval is called the complemental. A consequence of which is, 
that the interval between the complemental and the Octave, is always 
equal to the interval between the original sound and the Key-note. Thus 
the complement of the exact Major Third is an exact Minor Sixths and the 
Minor Sixth is the complemental to the Major Third; and vtee versd. 
Hence, from what has preceded^ to find the complement of any sound, 
double the Measure and invert it, keeeping everything in its lowest terms. 
Which leads to the observation, that the sounds peculiar to the Minor 
series are all the eom^phmenfals of sounds in the Major and vice versd, to 
the minutest particidar ; the Fourth and Fifth being common to both series, 
and complementals to each other. Which is a source of great facilities in 
the sequel. All this has commonly been conveyed under the term 
*' inyersion ;" which is not so significant as " complement." 

XHE DISSONAIR^CES ; WELiT THEY ASB ; AND THAI THEY AS£ DOTJBSE, 

30. The pupil will readily take notice, that as yet nothing has been said 
of any but sounds towards the middle of the octave, viz. from the Minor 
Third to the Major Sixth, and that there is a large interval at each end, 
viz. between the Key-note and the Minor Third, and between the Major 
Sixth and the Octave, equal to each other, and looking very invitingly for 
the insertion of something to he called the Major and the Minor Second at 
one end, and the Minor and the Major Seventh at the other (as, whether 
with more or less of accuracy, is seen done on the pianoforte), and which 
tiioagh not making concords with the Key-note, shall make them with 
some of the sounds established under the tide of Consonances. 

31. To begin with the note the pupil is most familiar with, which is 
the Major Second, It is clear that a sound hereabouts, may be so contrived 
as to make concords with some of the Consonances already determined. A 
sound, for instance, may be arranged, which shall be an exact Fourth 
below the Fifth of the Key ; or one may be arranged which shaU be an 
exact Minor Third below the Fourth, and an exact Fifth below the Major 
Sixth. And here pomes to light the fact, that for both these purposes no 
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single pound is sufficient, but there must be two. To try it on the string 
as before, — the length of string which makes the Fifth is 16 inches, and 
the length which will produce an exact Pourth below that, must be as 4 
to 3, which is 21^ inches, or eight- ninths of the open string. The length 
of string which makes the Pourth is 18 inches, and the length which will 
produce an exact Minor Third below that, must be as 6 to 5, which is 211 
inches, or nine-tenths of the open string, being to the length in the preceding 
case as 81 to 80 J and the length required to produce an exact Fifth below 
the Major Sixth, will be found to be the same. All of which may be shown 
more briefly by any person in the habit of the subtraction of intervals (§23.) 
!For J divided by f make § ; and f divided by l make i^, as does also I divided 
by §. And the difference between the intervals thus ascertained, is 9 divided 
^J lot which make gj. And if the consonances are taJcen in the octave 
below, the lengths of string here assigned will make concords of some kiiid 
(viz. the complements to the first concords) with the Consonances of the 
same name they made concords with in the first octave ; the proof of which 
will for brevity be omitted. 

32. To be able then to make just concords with the Fifth and also with 
the Fourth and Major Sixth, the Major Second must have two fm^ms, or be 
double. And the same if any of the Consonances are in the octave below. 
Hence if on the finger-board which presents the Key of C, the manual of D 
is made double, and the sharpest of the two forms is coloured wliite and 
the other black, the Fifth (G) and Thirds (E flat and E) being at the same 
time coloured white, and the Fourth (F) and Sixths (A flat and A) black, 
the colors will point out the form to be taken to make a concord when a 
concord is possible. 

33. The two sounds thus established, are called the Acute and Grme 
Major Second. The proportion of the lengths of strings which make them 
being that of 80 to 81, this is the ratio of the intervsd between them, and 
its measure is IJ. This interval is called a Comma, and is of great importance 
in the sequel. It is eleven times what is recognised by tuners as perceptible 
to ordinary ears, and is consequently not a thing to be despised, though the 
essence of what is called tempering consists in making light of it. 

34. Go next to the corresponding place at the other end of the octave ; 
which is that of the Minor Seventh. And here it will be found by the 
same methods as before, that to produce an exact Fourth above ths Fourth, 
the length must be 13 J inches, or nine- sixteenths of the open string, while 
to produce an exact Minor Third above the Fifth, or Fifth above the Minor 
Third, the length of string must be 13^ inches, or five-ninths of the open 
string; being to the length in the other case as 80 to 81, making the inter- 
val of a Coroma as before. Hence if the manual of B flat is made double and 
the two forma coloured black and white, the rule of colors will hold good. 

35. The two sounds thus estabhshed are called the Grave and Acute 
Minor Seventh. 

36. Go next to the place of the Mafor Seventh. And here it will be found 
by the same methods, that to produce an exact Fifth above the Major Third, 
or Major Third above the Fifth, the length of string must be 121 inches, or 
eight-fifteenths of the open string ; while to produce an exact Major Sixth 
above the Grave Major Second, would require the length to be 12^ inches, 
or twenty- seven fiftieths of the open string, being to the length in the other 
case as dl to 80, making the interval of a Comma as before. But this last 

3p 
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form makes no concord with any of the Consonances ; and therefore can 
never be demanded for such a purpose. Which joined to other reasons 
hereafter shown, has the eflfect of causing it to be in practice never wanted, 
and it is therefore treated henceforward as non-existent. A vast relief. 

37. The Bound left, will be called simply the Major Seventh. And 
because it makes concords with sounds previously colored white, its 
manual will be white. 

38. Go finally to the corresponding place at the other end of the octave ; 
which is that of the Minor Second. Aiid here it will be found by the same 
methods, that to produce an exact Major Third below the Eourth, or an 
exact Fifth below the Minor Sixth, the length of string must be 22 1 inches, 
or fifteen-sixteenths of the open string ; while to produce an exact Major 
Sixth below the Acute Minor Seventh, would require the length to be 22 1 
inches, or twenty-five twenty-sevenths of the open string, being to the 
length in the other case as 80 to 81, making the interval of a Comma as 
before. But this last form makes no concord with any of the Consonances, 
and is therefore treated as a non-existent, as in the preceding case. 

39. The sound left, wiU be called simply the Minor Second. And 
because it makes concords with sounds previously colored black, its manual 
will be black. 

40. Ths sounds thus determined are called the Dissonances; and the 
intervals they make with the Key-note or the Octave are called Discords. 
Which does not mean that they are sounds dissonant or out of tune, (for 
they make concords with the Consonances, or with some of them,) but only 
that they are not of the kind which make what are accounted harmonious 
effects when sounded along with the Tonic. And they make concords with 
the Consonances alternately; that is to say, the white or Acute form makes 
concords (where a concord is possible), with the Thirds and Fifth, {odd 
numbers), and the black or Grave with the Pourth and Sixth {even numb^), 
and the same if the Consonances are in the octave above or below. The 
Acute and Grave forms are distinguished on the music-book when desired, 
by the Acute ' and Grave ^ accents drawn from the head of the note towards 
the right hand. The effect of an Acute or Grave mark extends throughout 
the bar unless contradicted ; and is in other respects subject to the same 
rules as in the case of a Sharp or Mat. 

41. The facts thus established with respect to the Dissonances, may be 
designated by the title of the Duplicity of the Dissonances, and are at the 
root of all just intonation. 

42. K the places of the fourteen sounds thus determined ere marked 
upon the string, there will be presented what is called the Canon or Just 
Division of the Musical String. Or this Just Division is called the 
Canonical Divisum. 
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HifltoiyofEome. By Titus LiviuB. The Third Decade, Part l.wiUi notes 
by E. E. Humphreys, L.L.D. Pp. 370. London: Longmans. 

rf^^^-^^ HE olgectB which the Aimotator has mainly, bnt not exclusively, 
C^^J kept in view have been — (1.) the illustration of the historical 
njhSJ narratiYB by parrellel oecuirenees in modem history; and (2.) the 
^^^''^ promotion of a style of translation which shall combine ^eganoe 
■with fidelity. 

1 . The historical allusions are nnmeroaa and generally speaking apposite ; 
and if the suf^estiTo voin which the annotation thus opens be followed up 
whenever the occasion offers, it will be found to lead to the most beneficitd 
and interesting results in the mutual illostration of things, new and old. 
Aa instances of the compatisons he institutes we may cite— the sieges of 
Saguntnm and Saragossa — the passage of the Alps by Hannibal in ancient 
and by ]E^uncis I. and Napoleon in modem times — the traditions connected 
with the battle field of Lake Trasymene, Marathon, Keorwinden, and 
Tewkesbury — and the nse of the catapult and the turrii mohilit in medifeval 
warfare. 

2. With regard to the second object the annotator has had in view, while 
we AUly agree with him in its importance, we must candidly express our 
doubts whether the means he has adopted to attain it are likely to prove 
success^ or at all events commcnBuiate with the labor he has bestowed 
apon them. Translation involves two reqnisites — a knowledge of the 
original language out of which, and a knowledge of the language into 
wMch, we translate. It is a double-edged sword, and hence its skU- 
ful use is so severe an exercise. It is in the second of these require- 
ments that the failure generally takes place in our schools : while the 
proper means are employed to secure the first in the study of ancient 
classical writers, the corresponding means are not employed Us secure the 
latter in the study of modem classical writers. Translation jwr m is not 
sufficiently studied, but is subordinated to mere classical scholarship : hence 
the common failure of Latin and Greek well understood, but most imper- 
fectly rendered &om the nnskilfiil use of the mother tongue. 

We by no means wish to disparage the labors of Dr. Humphreys for the 
correction of this evil, but we do not think he has gone to ftie root of it. 
In his prolegomena he lays down certain rules andmodes of translation which 
may no doubt be true in themselves, but which do not appear to promote, but 
rather prevent, that pliant, easy, and versatile use of the English language, 
■whichforms the chief charm of translation. ForinEtance,intheBecondrule,we 
are told that " the ablative absolute should be translated as marking the 
timeof a collateral event; that is with the sign 'when' or 'while. *" But 
surely this rule is not as universal as here stated : in such eases as r» h«m 
guta XXIV. 20 or again rehits dveinit perfeetig XX III. 14 we should be 
inclined to use the sign "after:" indeed the ablative absolute in these oases 
docs not imply a strictly collateral event, but a past and subordinate event. 
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Again, in the thirteenth rule we are told that ^^ forte " when joined to a 
verb, must be "translated by the phrase "happen" that it may be so 
translated in many cases, we do not dispute : but we do not see why it 
" must be," and indeed in such expressions 3& forte accidit ot forte evenit, 
we do not see how it could be. But if it were worth while laying down a 
rule for such a special point as this, it would appear necessary to do so in 
many other cases : for instance we should be disposed to translate the verb 
soleo by the adverb " generally" in such a passage as cum nuhem qtid sedere 
solita sit XXII. 30, which might be rendered ** the cloud which generally 
rested," in preference to " the cloud that had used to rest." But in truth we 
do not see that these are the proper subjects for rules, or that the translation 
of such expressions should be cast into a stereotype mould. It is more a 
matter for oral correction than for written instruction : and any system which 
would supersede the independent exercise of taste and judgment on the part 
of the pupil, will defeat its own object. The specimens of translation with 
which Dr. Humphreys favours us are faultless, both as regards fidelity and 
elegance, and we trust that they may be extensively imitated : nor should 
we be otherwise than rejoiced to hear that our doubts as to the effect of his 
labors were falsified by the practical experience of teachers ]p. the use of the 
work. 

English Style : or a Course of Instruction for the Attainment of a Good 
Style of Writing, &c. By G. F. Graham, author of " English : or the 
Art of Composition," &c. London : Longmans. 

AS Mr. Graham is the author of "English," we wish he would be so 
good as to write it. He discards it in the first sentence of the preface. 
"It would (he says) appear a paradox that, though works on the English 
Language are generally received with favor by the public, the study of 
composition should make little or no progress in our educational institutions." 
I^ow what has would to do with the author's meaning ? There is nothing 
conditional in what he says. He means to affirm that it does appea/r [to be] 
a paradox, &c. It would appear a paradox, must be followed by words 
expressing the condition which " would ' ' implies. Thus — " it would appear 
a paradox, &c. if it were not that, so and so," &c. ; here there is nothmg of 
the kind, and Mr, Graham has famished a specimen, in the first line of his 
work of that blunder which Goold Brown, in p. 338 of his "Grammar of 
Grammars," so justly denounces as the subjunctive mood used in the in- 
dicative form, and which he says "is inconsistent with any just notion of 
what a mood is." 

Some parts of the book are useful. "The propositions" in the first 
chapter furnish good exercises for pupils and so do some of the subjects for 
composition; but we cannot honestly recommend the rest of the book. 
Eor example, the author deals with " Definitions " as if they all necessarily 
consisted "of three parts, 1, the subject; 2, the genus; and 3, the species." 
In the first place this is not so; "to delay without due cause " is a good 
definition of "procrastinate:" and certainly there is neither species nor 
genus in this. Neither does Mr. Graliam properly apply the terms he uses 
in this sentence : — 

subject genus species 

(Justice) is (the virtue) (of giving to every man his due.) 

Why justice is a species of the genus virtue: " giving to every man 
his due" is no "species:" it is simple explanation, or, in fact, it is the 
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"whole defimtion, virtue being mere surplusage, lugged in purely to complete 
the trio. He by no means simplifies grammar. He miscoins words. " The 
proud solitary," p. 123. " Solitary" is an adjective: not a noun. Some 
times he is trifling. We think it scarcely necessary to point out that « a 
resemblance in sound will sometimes cause us to use one of these words for 
the others;" "lay and lie," "import and importance," " endurance and 
duration," &c. Small danger of this. He is in error in £uicying there is 
any superfluity in saying " trifling minutiae of style." There are many 
minutiae of slyle, nowise trifling, which are often ignored by Mr. Graham 
though not by good English writers. His great sin, however, is in giving 
as models of style the despatches of our great Generals and Naval Comman- 
ders of the early part of this century, from which Cobbett so effectively 
culled his chief examples of grammatical blunders. We certainly were not 
prepared for the insertion of one of these, as a worthy example, by a gram- 
marian in the year 1857. It begins with one of the most glaring instances 
of bad grammar which it is possible to perpetrate. — "the enemy who I 
attacked." Poor IS^elson littie dreamt that his defective education would 
be 80 recklessly exposed. Cornish is not the dialect of the Cornish people. 
We were there last year, and fiailed in finding any one who could speak it. 
It is extinct. There £tre, of course, some good points in this book (perhaps 
its extracts from old English writers are the best), but it is too ftdl of 
faults to be a safe book for learners. 
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StaHstieai Book Keeping. By Fred Charles Krepp. JPp. 180. London: Longman. 
1858. — ^This book purports to be " a complete guide to those who axe already acquainted 
with book keeping hy double entry, and those who wish to substitute the statistical 
system." The author says in his preface that " he has endeavoured to generalize his 
system as much as possible, in order to enable practical book keepers to apply it easily 
to any case which may come before them." It is divided into " simple system," treating 
of "purchase, sale, settlement, control, and digest." Then follows a " book of statis- 
tics," being an epitome of all the other books during a period of ten years." This is 
followed by " compound system, auxiliary statistics, and special systems." The special 
system discusses "merchants* system, bankers' system, tradesmen's system, shipowners' 
system, farmers' system, and householders' system," concluding with " suggestions for 
the prevention of defalcations and frauds in banks, railway companies, and other con- 
cerns." The book is well got up and nicely printed. 

The Sixth Annual Report of the Chaplain of the Borough Oaol, Bevonport. Joseph 
MasterSj London. — Is a well written and thoughtful pamphlet, evidencing the writer's 
deep and earnest interest in those social questions which are every day enlisting &esh 
champions. The subject of reformatories is touched upon ; " the causes of crime," and 
** the improvement of the dwellings of the laboring classes," — one of the most available 
remedies of crime, and standing in the very threshold of all reformation — ^is carefully set 
forth : and we are not surprised that the results of the labors of so zealous a clergyman, 
as the writer's observations show him to be, should be seen in the improved state of 
school and chapel, on which he modestly touches in conclusion. We bid him " God 
speed " in his work of usefulness, and thank him for the pleasure we have had in the 
perusal of his report. His practical views may be thus given in his own words : — " With 
the exception of the last few months (a period of the year which affords unusual tempta- 
tion to boys in garden-robbing and such like offences), the juvenile prisoners have been 
fewer than formerly. I still entertain grave doubts as to the expediency of sending 
young children to gaol at aU, except in cases where, by very early training, decidedly 
criminal habits have been contracted: and for such, a short term of imprisonment 
appears to me to be fraught with evil rather than otherwise. No reformation can be 
effected by it. Time is required for that, and when the Reformatory is not available, I 
respectfully suggest, that periods varying from six to twelve monuis be substituted in 
lieu of the short term. The mind soon becomes familiarised with the routine of prison 
life, whilst a more lengthened period is requisite to improve the tone and habits of the 
character." We ourselves like the prison to be part of the Reformatory buildings. 
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I^aetieal Arithmetic. By Henry O. C. Smith. Oliver and Boyd, — Consists of a host 
of sums under the sonorous title of Exercises. Now we object to these helps to idleness. 
The teacher should set sums to be written down from dictation out of his head. 

JSdueational Difficultiet. By the Rev. Canon Daviea. London .' Satehard. — This able 
pamphlet on Education suggests a local rate. We object to this because its incidence is 
putial. All money giyen to National Education should flow from the national revenue. 
We have now an excellent Educational Minister to be responsible in Parliament, which 
lemoves all objections on that score. Canon Davies' pamphlet admirably depicts the 
dearth of schools and is well worthy of a most careful perusaL 

Gathered Ftowere, Werthekn and Cb. Jhrayere for Little Boya, (Idem,) — ^These aie 
excellent Buy them at once, parents aU ! 

The Soidj what ie itf By Jtev. W. Blood, JTertheim and Ob.— Oood, but above 
the comprehension of children. 

The Teaching Physiology in Common Schoolt. By George Ooomhe. Edinburgh : Mac 
lachlan. How Mr. Coombe could suppose, with the twenty minutes rule before lus 
eyes, that this able pamphlet could be read there, we cannot conceive. 
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Eraser keeps up his high reputation* There is an excellent short memoir of Macaulay . 
The Taste of the Bay, and also the paper (surely by A. Helps), The Mismanaged Bir- 
mingham Congress, are also good and useful. 
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Adams's New Testament Verses, illustrated, cr. Svo. 

Aikman's Evenings at Calvary, 4th edition, fcap. Svo. 

Bradshawe's Overland Boute to India, Egypt, and China. 

Bryant's Poems, illustrated, 4to. 

Ohepmell's Short Course of History, 2nd series, 2 vols. 

ChUd's Guide to Knowledge, by a Lady, 27th edition^ 

Class-Book of Poetry, Nelson, fc. Svo. 

Euripidis Fabuls Quatuor, by Monk, Svo. 

Fairchild's System for acquiring French, with Key. 

Gore's Man of Business, fc. Svo. 

Gk)sse'B Omphalos, Attempt to Untie Geological Knot. 

Goulbum' 8 Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, fc. Svo. 

Graham's English Style, fcap. Svo. 

Ghregory's Handbook of Inorganic Chemistry, 4th edition. 

Gregory's Organic and Inorganic Chemistry, cl. 

Gnstavus Addphus, Life of, for the Young, fc. Svo. 

Haydn's Dictionary of Dates, Sth edit., by Vincent, Svo. 

Hymns from the Land of Luther, trans., 3rd series, \f^mo, 

KeU's Book of Kings, & Bertheau's Books of Chronicles, 2 vols. 

L^irmonf s Practi(^ Mechanic's Assistant, 12mo, 

Mann's Report of an Educational Tour, Notes by Hodgson* 

Metcalfe's Oxonian in Norway, 2nd edit., post Svo. 

Monsell's " Spiritual Songs," Sundays and Holidays. 

Oxenden's Earnest Communicant, 4ui edit., ISmo. 

Bampini's Selection from Italian Authors, fc. Svo. 

Bobertson's Sermons preached at Trinity Chapel, Brighton. 

Statutes at Large, 20 & 21 Vict. 1S57, Svo. 

Sullivan's Cumberland and Westmorland, Anc. and Mod. 

Taylor's Rule and Exercise of Holy Living, fc. Svo. 

Taylor's Rule and Exercise of Holy Dying, fc. Svo. 

XJsefal Library — Good Servants, by the Author of "Mary Powell. 

Virgil, and Ovid's Fasti, Extracts from, fc. Svo. 

Wallace's Devotional Retirement, cr. Svo. 

Wood's Elements of Algebra, by Lund, 15th edition, Svo. 

What is Evil ? 12mo. ; What is Good ? 12mo. 

Wight's Geology and Genesis, fc. Svo. 

Williams's Handbook of Chemical Manipulation, post Svo. 
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OXFORD. 

MlDDLB CliiSa ExAMINATIOirS. 

The following paper of instmctionB has been issued by the delegacy 
appointed to superintend the "Middle Claases" Examination Statute: — 

BEOULATTOH'S FOS CAKBTIHe INTO EFFECT THB STATUTE " OOHCXKSISa TEE 
EXAMIWATIOir 07 TH03£ WHO ABB NOT 'UBKBBBS OF THE VEITEBailY." 

The examination -will commence on Monday, the Slat of June, 1858. 
Junior and senior candidates will he examined at tiie lame time ; but the 
papere for the two examinatioiia will be different, 

EiAiccHATioH OF Jttniob Caedidates. 

fibr CgrUJleatta.J 

Candidates must he under 1 5 years of age on the day 'when the examination 
tiegina. 

I. An candidates at this examination will be required to iatiafy the 

1. Beading alond a peesage from Bacon's Essays. 

2. Writing from dictation. 

3. Theanalysisandparsingof apassage taken&om"GoldBmith'BDeserted 
Tillage." 

A few questions will also be set in this paper on the alluaionfl, &o. in 
the poem. 

4. Writing a short English composition, such as a descriptioii of a place, 
an account of some useiul natural or artificial product, or the like. 

fi. Arithmetio. 

ISo candidate will be passed who cannot work the first fonr mles, simple 
and compound, whatever may be his excellence in other respects. 

6. Geography. 

Every candidate will be required to draw from memoir an ontline 
map showing the coast line, the chief ranges of momitains, and chief rirere 
of the country selected ; which will be one of the fallowing : — EngLand, 
Scotland, Ireland, Enrope, Asia, AMca, North America, Soutii America, 
Australacda. 

Quesfjons will also be set in geography. 

7. The outlines of English History : that is, the succession of Sovereigns, 
the chief events, and the diaraoters of the leading men in each reign. 

N-B. — The qualify of the hand writing in the eoveral exerdses will be 
taken inte account. 
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*II. The examination in the rudiments of Mth and religion will consist 
of questions on 

1. The books of Genesis and Exodus, the Gospel of St. Matthew, and 
the Acts of the Apostles. 

2. The Catechism, the Morning and Evening Services, and the Litany. 

III. Papers will also be set in the following seven subjects ; and every 
candidate will be required to offer himself for examination in one subject 
at least ; but no candidate will be examined in more than four : — 

1. Latin. 

A passage will be given firom Csesar de Bello Gallico for translatioii into 
English, with questions on the parsing, and the historical or geographical 
allusions. 

An easy passage for translation from some other Latin book. 

A passage of English (with the Latin words supplied) for translation 
into Latin. 

2. Erench. 

A passage will be given from Voltaire's Charles XII., with questions on 
the parsing, and the historical or geographical allusions. 

A passage from a French newspaper for translation into English. 

A passage of English for translation into French. 

3. German. 

A passage will be given from Schiller's Eevolt of the iN'etherlands, with 
questions on the parsing, and the historical or geographical allusions. 

A passage from a German newspaper for translation into English. 

A passage of English for translation into German. 

^ 4. Mathematics. 

Euclid, Book 1. 11. 

Arithmetic. 

Algebra to simple equations inclusive. 

This amount of knowledge will enable a candidate to pass in this 
subject. 

Questions will also be set in Euclid, Books in., IV., VI., in some 
higher parts of algebra, mensuration, plane trigonometry, and the use of 
logaritimis. 

5. Mechanics and Mechanism. 

The questions on mechanics will be chiefly of a practical character, and 
will not extend beyond the parallelogram of forces, the centre of gravity, 
uid the mechanical powers. 

The questions on mechanism will be confined to the mechanism of the 
steam engine. 

The answers must be illustrated by diagrams or drawings. 

Great importance will be attached to good drawing. ' 

6. Chemistry. 

Questions will be set on the elementary facts of chemistry. 
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Solutions will be given to be tested, containing each not more than one 
acid and one base. 

7. Vegetable and Animal Physiology. 

Easyquestions willbe set on the principal organs and minute structures 
and chemical composition of plants and animals. 

British plants and parts of plants will be given for description. 

lY. Candidates may also offer themselves for examination in 

1. Drawing from the Flat, from Models, from Memory, and in Perspective. 

2. In the Grammar of Music. 

The names of the successful candidates will be arranged in three divi- 
sions ; those in the first division will be placed in the order of merit ; those 
in the second and third divisions alphabetically. 

After each successful candidate's name will be inserted his age, the place 
of his residence, and the school (if any) from which he comes to attend the 
examination. 

The certificate given to each successful candidate will specify the subjects 
in which he has satisfied the examiners. 

The fact that a candidate has passed the examination in the rudiments 
of faith and religion wiU be entered on his certificate, although it will not 
affect his place on the list. 

EXAJONATIOir OF SeNIOB CAia)IDATES. 

(For the Title of Associate in Arts, J * 

Candidates must be under 18 years of age on the day when the examina- 
tion begins. 

1. All candidates at this examination will be required to satisfy the 
examiners in 

1. Analysis of English sentences and parsing, and correction of sentences 
faulty in spelling or constniction. 

2. A short English composition. 

3. Arithmetic. 

4. Geography. 

Every candidate will be required to draw from memory an outline map 
of some country in Europe, showing the coast line, the chief ranges of 
mountains, the chief rivers, and the chief towns of the country selected. 

Questions will also be set in geography. 

5. The outlines of English History ; that is, tho succession of sovereigns, 
the chief events, and the characters of the leading men in each reign. 

fll. The Examination in the Eudiments of Faith and Eeligion will 
consist of questions in 

1 . The Historical Scriptures of the Old Testament to tho Death of Solomon. 

2. The Gospels of St. Matthew and St. John, and the Acts of the Apostles. 

Those whq offer themselves for examination in Greek will be expected to 
answer questions on the same parts of the Greek Testament. 

3. The Catechism, the Morning and Evening Services, and the Litany; 
and the outlines of the History of the Book of Common Prayer. 

3(1 
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III. Every candidate will also be required to satiafy ttie examiaen in 
two at least of the Sections marked A, B, C, D ; or ia ooe of those ioxa, 
and iQ one of those marked E, F. 

A. — UngUih, 

This will include questions in 

1. English History, firom the battle of Bosworth Eield to tbe death of 
Queen Anne; and &e outlines of the history of English literature during 
the same period. 

2. Shakespeare's King Lear, and Bacon's ''Advancement of Learning." 

8. The outlines of Political Economy and English Law. 

The examination will not extend beyond the subjects treated of in the 
first book of Smith's " Wealth of I^ations/' and the first volume of *' Black- 
stone's Commentaries." 

4. Physical, Political, and Commercial Geography. 

A fedr knowledge of one of these four classes of subjects will enable a 
candidate to pass in this section. 

B. — Zangttagea, 

1. Latin. 2. Greek. 3. French. 4. German. 

A &ir knowledge of one of these languages wUi enaUe a oandidate to 
pass in this section. 

C. — Mathematies* 

1. Pure Mathematics. 

2. Practical Mechanics (includiag Mechanism) and Hydrostatics mathe- 
matically treated, Surveying and Navigation. 

Algebra to the end of quadratic equations and four books of Euclid will 
enable a candidate to pass in this section. 

D. — PhydcB. 

1. Natural Philosophy experimentally treated. 

Great importance will be attached to good mechanical drawing. 

2. Chemistry. 

Questions will be set on the facts and general principles of chemical science. 
There will be a practical examination in the elements of analysis. 

3. Vegetable and Animal Physiology. 

Questions will be set on vegetable physiology in gesteraly snd m ths 

functions of vertebrata in animal physiology. 

Parts of plants and bones of vertebrata will be given for description. 

Great importance will be attached to good botanical and anatomical draw- 
ing. 

A fair knowledge of one of these classes of subjects will enable a candidate 
to pass in this section; but in all cases a practical acgnaintanoe wifii the 
subject-matter will be indispensable* 

E. — Drawing and Architecture. 

1. Drawing firom the Plat, from Models, from Memory, and in Ferqpeo* 
tive; and Drawing of Plans and Elevations. 

2. Design in pen-and-ink and in colour. 
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^. The Hifitoiy and Principles of the Arts of Design. 

A fair degree of skill in &ee-hand drawing will be required in order that 
a candidate may pass in this section. 

1. The Grammar of Mnsio* 

2. The Bistory and Piinciides of Musical Composition. 

The elements of thorough bass will be required in order that a candidate 
may pass in this section. 

Separate lists of those who have distinguished themselves will be pub* 
lished for each of the sections A, B, C, D, E, ¥, arranged in two divisions. 

The names in each first division will be arranged in order of merit ; 
those in each second division alphabetically. 

The names of the other saccessl^ candidates will be printed in a general 
alphabetical list. 

After eadi suocessM candidate's name will be inserted his age^ the place 
of his residence, and the school, (if any) &om which he comes to attend 
the examination. 

Every candidate who passes will receive the Yice Chancellor's certificate 
conferring the title of Associate in Arts, and specifying the subjects in 
which he has satisfied the examiners. 

The fact that a candidate has passed the examination in the rudiments 
of Mth and religion will be entered on his certificate, although it will not 
affect his place on the list. 

Place of Examination. 

The examination will be held in Oxford, and simultaneously in other 
places, if it be requested and found expedient. 

Local conunittees wishing to have an examination held in their several 
districts may obtain all necessary information from the Eev. J. E. SeweU, 
New College, Oxford. 

Time of Applying. 

Candidates desirous of being examined at Oxford must apply on or 
before the 10th of April, 1858. 

Local committees desirous of having examinations held in their several 
districts must apply on or before the 1st of March, 1858, specifying the 
probable number of their candidates. 

The nasmes of these candidates must be transmitted to the Eev. J. E. 
SeweU on or before the 10th of April, 1858. 

Fees. 

Every candidate at the junior examination will be required to pay a fee 
of 5s. 

Every candidate at the senior examination will be required to pay a fee 
of 30s. 
These fees must be paid on or before the lOtb of April, 1858. 

% ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ -^ I ■ I » ^1 ■ I ■! ■ - — — I ■■■■■ .^ ■ ■ ■ -■ ■ ■■■™ 1 ■■ I —I 

* This ezaminatioii will not be required of any candidate whose parents or guardians 
shall have declined it on his behalf. 

t This examination will not be required of any candidate whose parents or guardians 
shall have dedined it on lus behalt 
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ScfHOLAESHip. — ^An election to Bishop Morle/s Scholarship will take 
place in Pembroke College on the 22nd of January, 1858. The scholarsliip 
is of the value of £50. a year, and tenable for five years. Booms will be 
assigned to the scholar rent free. It is open to persons bom in Jersey, 
Guernsey, or the adjacent islands, and to persons educated at Yictoria 
College, Jersey, or Elizabeth College, Guernsey, for the two years last 
preceding the election. Candidates must not have attained the age of 20 
years on the day of election. 

!N'ovember 18. — The examiners in schola literaxum humanioroia have 
issued the following Class list : — 

Class I. 



Moore, E., Fembrpke Col. 



EUot, P. F., Trinity Col. 
Griffith, R., Wadham CoL 
Hamilton, H., Balliol Col. 
Hatch, E., Pembroke Col. 



I Powlett, C. J., Wadham CoL 



Class U. 



Morshead, W. H., Brasenoae CoL 
Pentreath, F. E., "Worcester CoL 
Shackell, F. B., Oriel CoL 
Thompson, F. £., Lincohi Col. 



Class III. 



Barter, H., Merton Col. 
Cnllen, E,. W., Brasenose Col. 
Dawson, B. E., Exeter CoL 
Freshfield, J., BaUiol CoL 
Goe, F. J., Magdalen Hall. 
Hopwood, "W. w., Pembroke College. 
Horley, E., Queen's CoL 



M^Canl, A., St. John's CoL 
Melhuish, G. E., Merton Col. 
MiUard, F. M., Magdalen CoL 
Overton, J. H., Lincoln CoL 
Taylor, W. H., Brasenose CoL 
West, 0. F. C, St. John's CoL 



Class IV. 



Alington, A. M., Worcester Col. 
♦Beach, Sir Ikf. E. H., Christ Church. 
Godson, A. F., Queen's Col. 
•Lavie, G., Christ Church. 
♦M^Caul, S., St. John*s CoL 
•Plumptre, H. W., University CoL 



♦Pratt, T. D., Queen's Col. 
♦Pryor, J. E., Magdalen Col. 
♦Richcffdson, E. A., Queen's Col. 
♦St. Patrick, R., Queen's CoL 
♦Turner, D. R., Pembroke CoL 
Wintle, 0. R., Lincoln CoL 

G. Rawlinbon, \ 

W. Hedley, { Tji 

J, E. T. RoGBEs, ( ^^Jxammers. 

A. Gbajw?, / 



CAMBEIDGE. 

Koy. 4. — The Eev. Dr. Philpott, Principal of St. Catharine's College, was 
this day re-elected Yice Chancellor for the ensuing academical year. 

List of Peesons who have Passed the Examination in Theologt. 

Examinees. 

W. Selwyn, B.D., Lady Margaretf s Professor of Divinity. 
E. H. Browne, B.D., Norrisian Professor of Diyinity. 
R. A. F. Barrett, B.D., Icing's College. 
• F. Gell, B.D., Christ^s College. 
Churchill Babington, B.D., St. John's College. 
J. B. Lightfoot, M.A., Trinity College. 



* Honorary fourths. 
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SagshflWy B.A.« Job. 
B^ey, B.A., Cains. 
Balls, B.A., Cath. 
Balshaw, Examd., Joh. 
Barnes, B. 3.. B.A., Joh. 
Barnes, Ismay, B.A., Magd. 
Beedham, B.A., Cains. 
Begbie, B.A., Pet. 
Bridge, B.A., Sidney 
Brown, B.A., C.C. 
Biirra, B.A., Trin. 
Burrell, B.A., Pet. 
Cameron, ^B.A., Queen's* 
Collins, Gr., B.A., Cath. 
Cooplsmd, B.A., Cath. 
Cordeaux, B.A., Joh. 
Cturie, B.A., Magd. 
Cutler, B.A., Joh. 
Dayies, B,A., Clare. 
Davis, B.A., Christ's. 
Day, H. G., M.A., Joh. 
Day, T, H. C, B.A., Caius. 
Donne, B.A., Trin. 
Doran, Examd., Joh. 
Drake, M.A., Magd. 
Eamshaw, B.A., Cath. 
Girdlestone, B.A., Emm. 
Glover, F. B., B.A. Joh. 
Glover, G., B.A.. Chrislfs. 
Graham, B.A., Trin. 
Graves, B.A., Joh. 
Green, B.A., Trin. 
Harkness, B.A., Joh. 
Hathaway, B.A., Joh. 
Holmes, C.R., B.A., Clare. 
Holmes, E.W., B.A., Trin. 
Hopkins, B.A., Cath. 



Isaacson, B.A., Christ's. 
Johnson, B.A., Magd. 
Jones, W., B.A., TMn. 
King, S.C.L., Emn^. 
Lloyd, B.A., Clare. 
Lyon, Examd., Jesus. 
Manley, B.A., Clare. 
Markham, B.A., Magd. 
Marriott, B.A., C. C. 
Martin, B.A., C. C. 
Mason, G. H., B.A., Sidney. 
Mason, P. P., B.A., Emm. 
Meek, B.A., Trin. 
Naylor, B.A., C. C. 
Netherclift, B.A., Chrisf a. 
PhiUips, B.A., C. C. 
Preston, B.A., Emm. 
Reynolds, B.A., Caius. 
Rivers, B.A,, Trin. 
Roberts, N. H., B.A., Joh. 
Seeker, B.A., Christ's. 
Shaw, C, B.A., Chrisif s. 
Shaw, J. A., B.A., Caiua. 
Shaw, J. R., B.A., Joh. 
Shipley, B.A., Joh. 
Simpson, B.A., Joh. 
Skelton, B.A., Queen's. 
Southwell, B.A., Trin. 
Steward, B.A., Emm. 
Thomas, B.A., Joh. 
Valentine, B.A., Joh. 
Ward, B.A., Joh. 
Watt, B.A., Ckre. 
Weatherhead, S.C.L., Joh. 
White, B.A., Joh. 
Wilkinson, B.A., Joh. 
Wright, B.A., Joh. 



Cabus Gbeek Testament Pbize. 

This prize has been adjudged to Ds. Bees, St. John's College. 

The Examiners are of opinion that Ds. G. T. Hoare, of Caius College, 
acquitted himself in a manner deserving special commendation. 

The Le Bas Prize. 

A sum amounting to about £1920 Three per Cent. Consols, having been 
accepted by the University for the purpose of founding an annual prize, 
consisting of the interest of the above-mentioned fund, to be called the Le 
Bas Prize, for the best English essay on a subject of general literature, 
such subject to be occasionally chosen with reference to the history, institu- 
tions, and probable destinies and prospects of the Anglo-Indian empire. 

The examiners give notice, that the subject for the present year is "The 
religious policy of Aurunzebe compared with that of Akbar." 

Candidates for the prize must be at the time when the subject is given 
out bachelors of arts under the standing of M.A., or students in civil law 
or medicine of not less than four or more than seven years standing ; not 
being graduates in either faculty, but having kept the exercises necessary 
for tihe degree of bachelor of law or medicine. The essays must be sent in 
to the Yice-Chancellor before the end of the Easter Term, 1858, each bear- 
ing some motto and accompanied by a sealed paper, bearing the same motto. 
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and enclosing the name of the candidate and that of his eeHege. 1^ 
Buccessfal candidate is required to publish the essay at his own expense. 

The ISToBKisiAK Fbizb. 
The Norrisian 'Fn^eesor gives notice, that the subject for iStie proseat 
year is '* The internal evidence of the Antiquity and Inc^iration of tbe 
rentateuch." The essay, with a sealed letter containing i£e name of tiie 
author, is to be sent, on or before the tenth day preceduig the Sunday in 
Passion Week, 1858, to one of the three stewards of Mr. Xf orris's infitita- 
tion, who are tiie Master of Trinity College, the Provost of Emg's College^ 
and the Master of Cains College. A candidate for this prize must be above 
20 years of age and under 30, at the time when the prize is adjudged. He 
must be, or have been, a student of this University, and must produce a 
certificate, under the hand of the I^orrisian Professor, that he has attended 
20 of the Divinity lectures in the course of some one year. 

MISCELLANEOUS D^TELLIGENCE. 
MiazA Ibeahdc, Psofessos of Pebslot at Hazlbtbubt^-^/^ow the 

Mom&ward Mail from India and th$ East, (kt, 29 J We haye to r8C(»d the death of 
Mirza Mohammed Ibrahim, at T^eran, in July last Mirza Ibrahim vas a Paraian 
gentleman who, having for 15 yean been professor of his native language at Haileybuiyy 
retired, in 1844, on a pension from the East India Company, to spend the remainder of 
his days in his own land, having prerionsly married a Dutch lady. The Mirza wOl \m 
regretted by a large cirde of literary and distinguished friends m this country. Few 
foreigners ever mastered l&e idiom and accent of me English language so completely tm 
Mirza Ibrahim. If his foreign origin could be detected at all, it was by his physiogiuMoiy, 
not by his speech. He had accurately studied many of our standard authors, aad &w 
English sch(uars could discourse more critically or more luminously than himsm oa tiie 
beauties or difficulties of Shakespeare. Although, as a yery young man, he left his owa 
country in consequence of some sui^idon the MoUahs enterteined of his orthodozji yet 
he never abandoned hia creed, but uniformly professed, during his sojourn in "Rnglaiyl, 
tibiat Mohammed was his prophet Neyertheleas, we have heard one of the bumI 
distinguished Oriental linguists of the day assert that the translation of Isaiah info 
Persian, made by the Mirza for one of the religious societies, was the most futhful and 
spirited version of any portion of Scripture to be found in a modem language. The 
Mirza was also author of an English aad Persian grammar, which attained some celebrity, 
and was for some time before his death employed in writing in Persian a history of 
Borne for the present Shah of Perraa, whose tutor he became alter leaving Haileybury. 
To shov^ how completely this clever foreigner had mastered English, we will cite one or 
two of his repartees, which besides well illustrate the Perian love of equivoque. Dining 
one day with a gentleman well known for his conviviality, the decanters halted ao long 
before the Mirza, that the host exclaimed with a little impatience, " Pass the bottle^ 
Mirza — ^what do you call in Persian the man that stops me wine ?" '* We call him 
Mohammed," said the Mirza with a quiet smile. The same person was one day 
diN>utlng with the Mirta about the ezoellenoe of his code, of whx»e fame fae was yray 
jealous, and wound up with " He ou^t to know something about cooking, for he has 
been forty years before the fire," "Well" said the Mirza, " he may have been forty 
years before the fire, but he is raw yet." A colleague, who was rather celebrated for bu 
good appetite,one day told the Mirza he meant to dine mi soup or fish. " bideed," W«t 
the re^y, it is not often you make a ntperfleial dinner." We eould reoovd taamj cfAi&t 
filoeitisB, which had they been uttered by a Chief Justice, would have been immortalized 
in " Campbell's Lives," but enough has been Baid to show that Mohammed Ibrahim was 
a man of abilities beyond the eoimnon herd. 

Thb Sottth EsHsiNOTOir MiTfiBUM. — ^On the 16th ult. Mr. Cole gave an 
admirable lecture at the Museum on the objects of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment of the Committee of Council on Education. He gave first a sketoh of the gradual 
admission in this country of the importance of goverment aid and direction in educational 
effort. This department was an extension of the School of Design. Its genetol oMeot 
was the education in art of the whole people. Its special ebjects wete to Irain qualified 
teachers in art, and to pay them accorcUng to their acquirements : to aid in the establish- 
ment of provincial schools of art ; to hold examinations and award prizes, to establish a 
library and museum ; and to circulate books, works of art &c., iimong tile deferent 
schools of art throughout the country. They had attempted to give instructioii in 
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teohnioal matteis, but they found that state specialities did not sueceed. They had 
educated four painters on porcelain, at an expense of JS150 each, but though they all 
Attained great excellence, it was found that manufacturers did not employ them ; only 
one of the four got work, and he received only £2 a-week. They did not attempt to 
train scientiflc instructors ; it was an experiment as yet whether they could leave that to 
private in9titutions, and at this time eight were being educated at the Chester Diocesai^ 
Training School. Their examinations were conducted on the freest possible principles. 
ThOT* were not tied to their own system of instruction in art, and any one duly qualified 
mignt compete, and carry off the prizes from their own students. There were at present 
aixty-five rrovincial Schools of Art, on a self-supporting basis. By the last returns thi 
number of persons under instruction in the TJnited Kingdom amounted to 31,455, at an 
ftverage expense of 16s. 2|d. a head, while five years ago, when the department was 
established, the number taught in tiie School of Design was only 3,296, at an average 
expense of £3. 2s. 4d. a head. It had been objected that the collection of works of art, 
4fc;o., in the present building — ^which was, however, to be regarded only as provisional— 
-was somewhat heterogeneous ; but he would ask persons to compare the degree of 
publicity and instructiveness given to these works now with that which they possessed 
when stowed away, half unseen, in a dozen different places, as heretofore. Their objecl; 
was that everything should be clearly se^i and explained by descriptive labels. The 
museum should be a book* with its leaves always open. Already foreigners who had 
aeen it admitted that there was in it the germ of the finest architectural museum in 
Europe. Since it had been opened the attendance had averaged 44,000 a month, while 
it Marlborough House, in 1855, it was only 7}800 ; and there had not been a single case 
of misconduct during liie whole of that time. The effective working of this department 
of the government, the lecturer observed, would be aimed at by the observance of the 
strictest responsibility on the part of each member, and the fiillest publicity of all thei$ 
pxoeeedings. Mr. Cole said^ 

** It has been the aim to make the mode of admission as acceptable as possible to all dasseii 
of visitors. Vulike any other public museum, this is open every day, on three days and 
two evenings, which gives five separate times of adoiission, maVing in summer sxi 
ag^gate of thirty hours, free to every one. On the other three days and one evening 
it IS i^ to students whose studies would be prevented by crowds of visitors ; but, on 
these occasions, the public is not turned away, as a fee of sixpence gives every one the 
right of admission as a student ; at the National OaUery and British Museum me publio 
aieexobided on students' or private days. Here it cannot be said there are any private 
days. The wish expressed by Mr. Sheepshanks, that his pictures should be shown to 
the working classes on Sunday afternoons, and urged upon the Lord President of the 
Cfoundl by an influentisl deputetion of them, has not yet been realized. 

" For tne first time, the experiment has been tried of openmg a public museum in the 
eyening to ascertain practically what hours are most convenient to the working classes. 
It is much less fcr the rich that the State ediould provide public galleries of paintings 
and objects of art and science, than for those classes who would be absolutely destitute 
of the enjoyments of them, unless they were provided by the Stete. Almough the 
Museum is open free for an average of twenty-one hours weekly in the day time, and 
only for six hours in the evening, tne visitors in the evening exceed those of the day by 
one fifth. The numbers in the day time, up to the end of October, have been 85,000, 
whilst those in the evening have been 11&,0<)0, or nearly five times the number that 
might have been expected. An observation of the evening visitors clearly proves, that 
a large propottkui of them are not of a dass who can frequent pubUo museums in the 
day time, excepting at Christmas and Easto: holidays. On Monday nights especiaUy, 
great nunbers are strictly of the worldBg classes, to whom a day's visit would entaH the 
l08B of a day's wages, unless they happened to be out of work. There are not many of 
us who would visit public museums if every visit cost us a day's earnings. !]%e fkct 
that public geQeries are not as much used by the working classes as could be wished is 
tlao 9(mAxmed by some returns of workmen's attendance at the National Gallery and 
Crystal Palace, which were fumished to the Commissioners fw detei^uning the ate <^ 
the National Ckdlery. Qut of 719 workmen employed by 23 ^xsaa of all tzades. — butchenL 
upholsterers, locksmiths, builders, brewers, and tne like — only 316 visited the National 
Galleiy in a year, whilst 4<^ workmen did not. Similar returns have been furnished 
by the following, all of whom employ skilled labor. Messrs. Holland, uphokter^ns 
Moimt Street, emj^oy 504 persons, of whom 48 have visited the Naticmal GWery onee 
in the year, 26 mere than once, and 430 not at alL Messrs. Garrard, goldsmitiis, Hayr 
market, employ 96 persons, of whom 29 visited the National Gallery more thaA once^ 
and 87 not at alL Mr. Craoe, decorator, Wigmore Street, employs 150 persons, of whom 
14 weait onoe to tiie National Gallery, 10 more than (mee^ and 136 not at alL Mr. Kdk, 
¥wWkri fsid^m 919 pmw»NW<9f Wtiiem 96went«neetoikeNAtieBal€ka&efy, fiYmoie 
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and enclosing the name of the candidate and that of his e^lege. Tbo 
successfol candidate is reqoired to publish the essay at his own expense. 

The Nobbisian Fbize. 
The Norrisian 'Professor gives notice, that the subject for iixe present 
year is ** The internal evidence of the Antiquity and Inspiratiioii of the 
Pentateuch." The essay, with a sealed letter containing the name of the 
author, is to be sent, on or before the tenth day preceduig the Sunday in 
Passion Week, 1858, to one of the three stewards of Mr. jNorris's institu^ 
tion, who are the Master of Trinity College, the Provost of King's Coll^^ 
and the Master of Cains College. A candidate for this prize mufit be above 
20 years of age and under 30, at the time when the prize is adjudged. He 
must be, or have been, a student of this TJniversi^, and must prodace a 
certificate, under the hand of the Norrisian Professor, that he has attended 
20 of the Divinity lectures in the course of some one year. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

MntzA. Ibbahdc, P&opsssoe of Pessiav at Haileybitbt.-^^^omi the 
Someward Mail from India and th$ JBastj Oct. 29.) We have to reccnrd tke death of 
Mirza Mohammed Ibrahim, at T^eran, in July last Mirza Ibrahim waa a Peraiaii 
gentleman who, having for 15 years been professor of his native language at HaHeybmy, 
retired, in 1844, on a pension from the East India Company, to spend the remainder of 
his days in his own land, having joeviously married a Dut^ lady, ^e Mirza will be 
regretted by a large circle of literary and distinguished friends m this country. Few 
foreigneis ever mastered the idicMn and accent of Sie English language so completely as 
Mirza Ibrahim. If his foreign origin could be detected at all, it was by his physiogaomy, 
not by his speech. He had accurately studied many of our standard authors, aad &w 
English scholars could discourse more critically or more luminously than himself on tiie 
beauties or difficulties of Shakespeare. Altiiough, as a very young man, he left his owvl 
country in consequence of some sufq^idon the MoUahs entertained of his orthodoxy^ yet 
he never abandoned his creed, but uniformly professed, during his sojourn in Englandi 
that Mohammed was his prof^et. Nevertheless, we have heard odo of the most 
distinguished Oriental linguists of the day assert that the translation of Isaiah, into 
Persian, made by the Mirza for one of the religious societies, was the most fulMoI and 

Sirited version of any portion of Scripture to be found in a modem language. The 
irza was also author of an English and Persian grammar, which attained some celebrity, 
and was for some time before his death employed in writing in Persian a. history of 
Bome for the present Shah of Persia, whose tutor he became after leaving Haileybury. 
To lE^o^ how completely this clever foreigner had mastered English, we will cite oae or 
two of his repartees, which besides well illustrate the Perian love of equivoque. Dining 
one day with a gentieman well known for his conviviality, the decanters hdted eo long 
before the Mirza, thatthehostexdaimed with aUttle impatience, "Pass the bottle, 
Mirza — ^what do you call in Persian the man that stops the wine ?" " We call him 
Mohammed," said the Mirza with a quiet smUe. The same pexaon vtaa one day 
"' iting witii tine Mirza about the ezoeUenoe of his coc^ of whose frtme he was yoy 

Sus, and wound up with " He ou^t to know something about cooking, for he has 
forty years before the fire," "Well" said the Mirza, " he may have been forty 
years before the fire, but he is raw yet." A colleague, who was rather celebrated for Ina 
good app0tite,one day told the Mirza he meant to dine ea soup or fish. " bideed," Wit 
the re^y, it is not often you make a m^erJIeuU dinner." We could reoosd numy other 
£ftcetisB, which had they been uttered by a Chief Justice, would have been immortalised 
in " Campbell's Lives," but enough has been Baid to show that Mohammed Ibrahim was 
a man of abilities beyond the eonmion herd. 

Thb Soitth KxirsoroToir Mxtseitm. — On the 16th nit. Mr. Cole gave an 

admirable lecture at the Museum on the objects of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment of the Committee of Council on Education. He gave first a sketch of the gradual 
admission in this country of the importance of goverment aid and direction in educational 
effort. This department was an extension oi the Sdiool of Design. Its ffcnetMl olijeet 
was the education in art of the whole people. Its special -objects wete to Irain qualified 
teachers in art, and to pay them aecorihng to their acquirements : to aid in the estahhsh- 
ment of provincial schools of art ; to hold examinations and award prizes, to establish a 
library and museum ; and to circulate books, works of art ftc, among the diflbrent 
^^8 of art throughout the country. They had attempted to give instrocCion in 
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teoliAioftl matters, but they found that state specialities did not succeed. They had 
educal^ four painters on porcelain, at an expense of £160 each, but though they al} 
Attained great excellence, it was found that manufacturers did not employ them ; only 
one of the four got work, aud he received only £2 a^week. They did not attempt to 
train scientific instructors ; it was an experiment as yet whether they could leave that to 
private institutions, and at this time eight were being educated at the Chester Diocesai^ 
Training School. Their examinations were conducted on the freest possible principles. 
They were not tied to their own system of instruction in art, and any one duly qualified 
might compete, and carry off the prizes from their own students. There were at present 
aixty-fiw Provincial Schools of Art, on a self-supporting basis. By the last returns thi 
number of persons under instruction in the United Kingdom amounted to 31,455, at an 
ftverafte expense of 16s* 2|d. a head, while five years ago, when the department was 
estabh^ed, the nmnber taught in the School of Design was only 3,296, at an average 
expense of £3. 2s. 4d. a head. It had been objected that the collection of works of art, 
4^0., in the present building — ^which was, however, to be regarded only as provisional— 
vas someiniat heterogeneous ; but he would ask persona to compare the degree of 
publicity and inslructiveness given to these works now with that which they possessed 
when stowed awaj", half unseen, in a dozen different places, as heretofore. Their object 
was that evervthmg should be clearly seen and explained by descriptive labels. The 
museum should be a bookj with its leaves always open. Already foreigners who had 
seen it admitted that there was in it the germ of the finest architectural museum in 
Burope. Since it had been opened the attendance had averaged 44,000 a month, while 
«t Marlborough House, in 1855, it was only 7}800 ; and there had not been a single case 
pf misconduct during the whole of that time. The effective working of this department 
of ihe government, the lecturei: observed, would be aimed at by the observance of the 
strictest responsibility on the part of each member, and the frillest publicity of all theij; 
proeeedines. Mr. Cole said-^ 

** It has pem the aim to make the mode of admission as accepteble as possible to aU dassea 
of visitors. XTnlike any other public museum, this is open every day, on three days and 
two evenings, which gives five separate times of admission, making in summer ai| 
aggregate of thirty hours, free to every one. On the other three days and one evening 
it is &e to students whose studies would be prevented by crowds of visitors ; but, on 
these occasions, the public is not turned away, as a fee of sixpence gives every one the 
rt|jht of admission as a student ; at the National Gallery and British Museum the public 
aze excluded on students' or i»ivate days.' Here it cannot be said there are any private 
days. The wish expressed by Mr. Sheepshanks, that his pictures should be shown to 
the woiking classes on Sunday afternoons, and urged upon the Lord President of the 
Cbuncil by an influential deputetion of them, has not yet been realized. 

** For tne first time, the experiment has been tried of openmg a public museum in the 
ereiung to ascertain practically what hours are most convenient to the working classes. 
It is much less fcr the rich tnat the State E^ould provide public galleries of paintings 
and objects of art and science, than for those classes who would be absolutely destitute 
of iJie enioyments of them, unless they were provided by the Stete. Although the 
Museum is open free for an average of twenty-one hours weekly in the day time, and 
only for six hours in the evening, me visitors in the evening exceed those of the day by 
one fifth. The numbers in the day time, up to the end of October, have been 85,000, 
whilst those in the evening have Veen UOijOOO, or nearly five times the number that 
might have been expected. An observation of tiie evening visitors clearly proves, that 
a large propoftioin of them are not of a class who can frequent public museums in the 
day time, excepting at Christmas and Easter holidays. On Monday nights especially 
great numbers are strictly of the working classes, to whom a day's visit would entail the 
loss of a day's wages, unless they happened to be out of work. There are not many of 
us who would visit public museums if every visit cost us a day's earnings. The fact 
that public galleries are not as much used by the working classes as could be wished is 
also eoitiftrmed by some retuins oi workmen's attendance at the National Gallery and 
CSrystal iPalace, which were famished to the Commissioners f<»' determining ^h» site qf 
the National (SWery. Out of 7 19 workmen employed by 23 firms of all trades. — buteh^ 
upholstejiers, locksmiths, builders, brewers, and tne like — only 316 visited the National 
C&Uerf in a year, whilst 403 worlnnen did not. Similar returns have been frimished 
bj the following, all of whom employ skilled labor. Messrs. Holland, uphokteres^ 
Mount Street, employ 504 peraons, of whom 48 have visited the Natkmal GFaJJery en«e 
m the year, 26 mere than oBce^ and 430 not at alL Messrs. Garrard, goldsmiths^ Bajv 
market, employ 96 persons, of whom 29 visited the National Gallery more thfi^ once^ 
and 67 not at alL Mr. Oraice, decorator, Wigmore Street, employs 150 persons, of whom 
14 w«Ht onoe to &e National Gallery, 10 more than <mee, and 136 not at all. Mr. Sldk, 
MMVi «i^93fn H9 ^vrntm^ of wh!em 26 went enee la the NAtienal Gn&scjr, 63 moce 
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than once, and 777 not at all. Let it not be said after these facts that our National 
Gralleries are for the use of the artizans who live by their daily labor. In the evening, 
the working man comes to this Museum from his one or two dimly lighted, cheerless 
dwelling rooms, in his fustian jacket, with his shirt collars a little trimmed up, accom- 
paniled by his threes, and fours, and fives of little fustian jackets, a wife, in her best 
Donnet, and a baby, of course, under her shawl. The looks of surprise and pleasure of 
the whole party when they first observe the brilliant lighting inside the Museum show 
what a new, acceptable, and wholesome excitement this evening entertainment affords to 
all of them. Perhaps the evening opening of Public Museums may furnish a powerful 
antidote to the gin palace. It is hardly necessary to say, since we have had 110,000 
evening visitors not a single case of misconduct has occurred. 

^*The Museum is open for the three first evenings a week to the public, but a rule has 
been made which enables any private society promoting science and art to have the 
Museiim or the Lecture Theatre lighted up for their use upon paying the expenses of 
lighting and attendants on those nights when the Museum is closed. In affording the 
privilege to societies and individuals of using the lecture room, of course it is understood 
that the Department is not responsible for any opinions on Science and Art which may 
be delivered.. The series of lectures promised by Messrs Scott, Buskin, Brandon, 
Parker, Street, and Boutell, in illustration of their Architectural Museum, Professor Owen 
on the Animal Collection, Mr. Fergusson on anArchitectural Museum, will be unrestricted 
speeches independent of tlie Department, and for which only the distinguished individuals 
delivering them are answerable. 

** The perfect success of these evening meetings in the Museum is one of the most 
gratifying results of the new arrangments, and I doubt if the most vigorous opponent of 
state assistance would venture to denounce them to an audience of working men as not 
worth the cost. 

'* It is satisfactory to be able to say that even Mr. Braidwood, the Superintendent 
of the London Fire Brigade, considers the risks of lighting to be small, imder the system 
of precautions adopted and effectively carried out by the Boyal Engineers, who in return 
for this valuable public service derive from the Department the advantages of a thorou^ 
instruction in free hand and mechanical drawing and photography. 

The Edinbtjbgh TJniyersitt. — On Monday, I^ovember 2nd, the winter 
session of the imiversity was formally opened. Principal Lee presided, supported by 
Professors Pillans, Bobt. Lee, Blackie, Kelland, Gregory, Macdougall, Fraser, J. S. 
More, Miller, Christison, Geo. "Wilson, John Wilson, and Laycock. llie usual demon- 
strations wilii which the students inaugurate the session were carried to even a more 
extraordinary pitch than usual. Principal Lee was much agitated by the discreditable 
practices indulged in by the audience, and appealed to his colleagues to put a stop to 
them. Professor Miller accordingly addressed the students, calling on them by the good 
feeling which he was sure characterized the majority, to discountenance and put down 
the annoyances committed by the group of ^* boys and blackguards" in the left hand of 
the gallery, whence the noises and showers of peas and crackers chiefly proceeded. 
Ultimately the disturbance was quelled, and silence having been obtained, the proceed- 
ings were opened with prayer. Principal Lee delivered the address to the students. 
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TO THE EDITOB OF IKE ENGLISH JOUllNAL OF EDXTOATION. 

SiE, Eoystone, near Bamsley, Yorkshire. 

In your next number the author of "Half Hours with the Classics" 
will, I trust, answer as far as feasible the following Queries. — Who was 
the author of *' Laus tua non tua Eraus,&c.? ** Can he supply the Sec. and 
the English Translation? "Laus, &c." is quoted in the 8th Epigram of 
the 2nd Book of Martial in usum Scholse Etonensis, Editio undecima, Lon. 
1740. This "Laus, &c." was written by a scholar (by whom?) when he 
entered the Pope's Dominions, and the "Eraus tua, non tua Laus" on his 
return.^ In this 8th Epigram the compiler notes " Yerbale illud Virgilii 
Muaa mihi eausas memora, quo nomine laso ;" in what respects is this line 
an instance of Carminis suptni ? Could your Scholar furnish and you print 
the Artificiosum Librum Rabaeni de laudibus sanctse Crucis et alterum Pub- 
litio Optatiano Porph. auctore. They can be seen at the British Museum. 
Can the Scholar state who wrote " Somne leyis quanquam certiBsimaMortis 
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Imago, &c.?" and the author of "Vita quid est Hominis? viridis Florescu- 
lus horti Sole oriente oriens, sole cadente cadens. A suitable epitaph for,a 

child— immatura morts prsereptus ? 

Tour obedient Servant, 

W. BEIGGS, A.M. Oxon. 
yiylov ( * * * * ) ^^^^' ^^^ y^^ Scholar fill up 
the middle of this line so as to read the same backwards and forwards ? It 
is occasionally found on Fonts. It is I believe tantamount to "wash thy 
heart and not face only." I once had the line complete but have lost it. 
Can the Scholar explain Chrisfa cross Row which seems a profanation ? 
Thos. Nugent, by J. Ouseau, A.M., Lond. 1822, in the Eng. Part, calls it 
CW>cross Kow. Uhde derivatur? and what is the form of this A B C 
Book? 

TO THE BDITOB OP THE ENGLISH JOUBNAL OF EDUCATION. 

Sra, 

In reply to the queries of a Yorkshire correspondent, we beg to acknow- 
ledge his kindly anxiety to test the range of our scholarship, though if we 
were constrained to plead ignorance, instead of answering his questions, we 
should not feel grievously ashamed. We do not discover in them aught 
that can call forth deep scholarship, or help towards a better knowledge of 
the Classical Authors, melioris SBvi et notas. Did our correspondent wish 
to pose us, and, to that end, set a few traps ? Or did he really seek infor- 
mation? . , 1 -rrr 

Our wariness suggests the former motive, our courtesy the latter. We 
will dismiss in few words the answer we should give, under the former 
supposition, viz. that in a certain page of "Facciolati and ForceUini's 
Lexicon " he wiU find the great mass of his queries answered, and that if 
he has a " Quinctilian," with " variorum" notes, on his shelves he will gather 
further light, though we are bound to express doubts as to the profitableness 

of the labor. 

But now let our courtesy respQud. The lines which our correspondent 
quotes from an old Eton Martial are those of Tranciscus Philelphus to Pius 

n.— 

Laus tua, non tua fraus virtus non copia rerum 
Scandere te fedt hoc decus ezimiiun.. 
" Thy merit, not thy crime, thy virtue, not thy resources, caused thee to mount to this 
distinguished honor." t. e. the Papal chair. 

Such was the scholar's distich on entering the Pope's dominions, a sojourn 
in which led him to adopt on quitting them the Sotadean verse-trick of 
reading backwards the words of the couplet, e, g. 

Ezimium decus hoc fecit te scandere, rerum 
Copia, non virtus, frans tua non tua laus. 
" Thy wealth, not thy virtue, thy crimes, not thy merit, caused thee to mount to this 
distinguished honor." 

Another instance of this kind of " Sotadean," or as Martial, L. ii. c. 86 
calls it " supinum carmen," so far as mere metrical transposition goes, but 

without any other gain, is — 

Musa Tyiihi causas memora quo numine Isbso. 
which, by our correspondent's hint, we find reads backwards thus — 

Loeso numine quo memora causas mihi musa. 

Shade of Virgil, wilt thou not rise to avenge such sacrilege ? 

Other such fines are " Omne genus metri tibi pangens, optime Basse," 
and " Pnecipiti mode quod decurrit tramite flumen Tempore consumptum 
jam cito deficiet." 

There is another kind of Sotadean or supine verse, t. e, a class of verses 
which may be read backwards and forwards letter by letter, whereas those 
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vhioh we hare just illustrated are so transmuted w(xrd byword only. Our 
conespoiident has his mind's eye on these when he proposes 

yiipoy ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ o\jfiy 
and asks us to fill up this line so l^tit may bear being read backwards and 
forwards letter by letter, and mean " wash thine heart and not &ce only/' 
Xhis ultra-Chinese puzzle is solved thus — 

vi\lmy dyoft^fiara fiii j»6vov ijJKr 
^ Wasli thy tranflgroaeioDfly andautt thine heart enty. 
AparaUel may be found in sudi lines as 

ttoma tibi eubito motibua ibit amor. 
Sole metlere pede ede perede melos. 

But really these tricks are yery puerile, and we aze bound to add our 
warm approval of MartiaTs criticism on them in the passage alluded to-^ 

Tujpe est difficiles habere nngas 
Et Btoltus labor est ineptiarum. 

and our unqualified sympathy with Burmann's implied sneer in his note to 
Quinctilian I. viii. '' Et in hoc genere nugarum pluiimi sttdanmt, et inter 
monachales ineptias immensa et plena talium carminum horrea." 

When good service and honorable ''sudor" (we wont translate) may be 
so much better expended upon such authors and studies as form important 
portions of the student's courBo, we may be excused far saying that we are 
not solicitous to perspire over these ''monaohales ineptifle." 

We wish we could name the author of the beautiM Hne touoMi^ ** sleep/' 
or the graceM epitaph on a child snatched away in youthful bloom. We 
are equally ignorant on these points, and on the right explanation of 
^'Christ's cross row." But this is surely a question for the Archssologist. 
We would send such a question to some of our great ArchsBologists, e. g. 
Wright or Hallewell. 

Fmally, as to the "Artificiosnm 1/ibnim " which our correspondent would 
liave us edit and the ruling powers of this periodical print and publish, we 
would not wish to influence the good nature of the latter ; but for ourselves 
we must decline the editorial labor, because we are discouraged sorely at 
-the outset by the cruel account of one of the authors alluded to given in 
Smith's Diet. G. & E. B., where, under the head ''Pnblilius Optatianos 
Porphyrins " we read '* BCis poems are some of ttie worst specimens of a 
dying literature. The author has purposely made them exceedingly difficult 
to be understood, and their merit in his eyes and those of his contemporaries 
'Seems to have consisted in the artificial manner in which he was able to 
Tepresenty by lines of various lengths, different objects, sudi as orgaw, aUars, 
&c." Peace be with the remains of Porphyrins ! At least be it &r j&om 
us to desire to rekindle Ids ashes. 

We trust that we have absolved ourselves in our correspondent's eyes 
of any indifference to his questions, and must thank him for drawing us 
out. 

(Signed) The Author of " Half Hours with the Classics." 

TO OOBMESFOKDMNTS. 

Will JKr. Whiteside fkvxjir us with his address. His solutioB is in type, but Iub copy 
is utterly illegible, and we must not take upon ouxselves the task of guessing at bis 
demonstrations. 

ji Private Tutcr, — ^Let us see the paper. If not used, it will be returned. We do 
not follow the discreditable practice of retaining articles we do not use. 

Mr. Clarice is informed that the illness of the writer of the articles on Mensuration has 
alone delayed their continuance. We cannot recommend him works such as he needs. 
We intend to supply the lacuna which ^sts by our articles. We do not quite under- 
jtandtt otircorrei^ndentofifeisuspapeKS? If so, we shall be glad to see, Ihem. 
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